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"BALUCHISTAN THROUGH THE AGES” 
consists of two volumes dealing at length with the 
geography, history and tribes of the area. Infor- 
mation contained in these volumes has been collected 
from the official record compiled first in the beginn¬ 
ing of the current century. 

Volume I cover* the topics of geography, and 
history of Baluchistan which furnishes information 
about boundaries, coasts, hills, rivers, streams, 
botany, seasons, temperatures, rainfalls, winds, 
floods, earthquakes, period of Greeks, Sassanians, 
Budhist, Arab, Brahaman dynasty, Durrani dynasty, 
Mughal Oara Shikob's Expedition, Zbob Expedition 
and important events of1892eic. etc. 

And the topics covered in volume 11 of this vital 
Reference Book would greatly interest those who are 
inieresicd to know about ethnographical history and 
population of the area—the density, towns, villages, 
marriage customs and siaius o'" women, bride price, 
divorce. Then it furnishes detailed and aulhcoii' 
caird account of tnhcs. races, castes, language, 
religion, occupations, customs, inheritance and tribal 
constitution anu social life 

The information thus provided in these two 
volumes about the geography, history and its people 
at far back as the beginning of the current century 
1 } as useful today as this must have been since its 
publication first. Let another century turn around; 
ooihing would detract anything from the utility of 
this kovaiuabie piece of work. 
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luETTA-PISHIN occupies a central situation in the 
highland part ut' Baluchistan which is directly under 
British administration, on the western side of t e 
water-shed which separates the basin of the Indus on the ea^ 
from the area of the inland drainage on the west. It lira ^ 
tween north latitudes 29* 52' and 31’ 18'; and east longitude 
66* 15' and 67* 48'. Its greatest length, from north to TOuth, is 
120 miles and its bieadth, from east to west, 64 miles; its 

total area is 5,127 square miles. 

The District as now constituted for administrative purposes 
derives its name from two localities, Quetta and Pishin. KwaUa, 
now spelt Quetta, means a fort in Paahtii, and was the name 
given to the fort within the walls of which the old town wm 
situated. Pishfn is a modernised form of Pushang, which is 
old Persian for the Arabic Fushanj. Myth attnbu^ toe 
origin of the name to a son- of the Emperor Afrisiab. Foehing 
was the spelling used in the records of the Afghan Government. 

The District is bounded on the north and west by Afghan 
territory, on the east by the Zhob and Sibi Dintncte, and on 
the south by the BohLn Pass District and the Sarawin Division 

The northern and western boundary was demaiwted m 
1894-95 and 1895-96 by a joint Afghin and British Comims- 
sion. Major (then Captain) A. H. McMahon, ^ * 
the British ‘Joint Commissionei-, and is 
ments* dated the 26th February 1895 and 13th May 18^6. 

The first portion of the northern boundary, which stretehes 
westward from Demandi, lies in the Zhob District ^rom 
pUlar No. XXIV (3), 7,140 feet above sea level, th® boundai7 
Uows the Psein Lora, which, from the junction of the Tok^ 
rak river, is known as the Kadanai nver, and mm along the 
JJntre of the river bed for nearly thirty-nine miles to pillar 
No XXV Here the boundary leaves the river ^ “ 
• Heoce ,t run, in a 

of the Kedanai river where pillar ho. XXVIII hue 

The line, tumiuir north- we.twnrd, now croeeee the K-adanai 

Str aSd Uie hUl- on the north of the river in a 

S^^ihnLe^ the .pur, which fonn. “-e "^‘1™ 
of thi Kalagai nullah, to boundary pil^r No. XX^ 
the line run. in a .traight hue to pilUr No. XM, where rt 
turn, weatward. and run. along the creat of the reutbern 

Kvori. ./<*• dpreep, f»r l»4-l»«id 

18M-07. 


Physic* 1 
Asi’kctv 

Siiuati'ii 
and diiiK 
■ions. 


Origin of 
name. 


Buundarie'^ 
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water-shed of the Knlaka nullah, through Ixmndary pillars 
Nos. XXXI and XXXII, to pillar No. XXXIII. Beyond 
pillar No. XXXIII the boundary litu; k'a\os the water-shed of 
the Kalaka nullah, and runs along th(‘ crest of the water-shed, 
cros-ses the southern Sargash Liina nullali at pillar No. XXXV, 
and runs in a straight line to No. XXX Vb From here, again 
turning westward, the lijie runs in a straiglit line to pillar No. 
XXX\ II anfl thence to pillar No. XXXV^TIJ, which has been 
erected on a conspicuous peak on the south bank of the Kadanai 
river, opposite its junction with the Kalaka nullah. The bound¬ 
ary line hero turns .south-westwards and lains to pillar No. XL 
on the peak of the ..Vsdobra hills. Then, turning north-west¬ 
wards, it strikes the south bank of the Kadanai river at pillar 
No. XLIII. It crosses the Kadanai river, ascends the hills on 
the north of that river, and runs in a straight line to pillar 
No. XLVII, on the water shed between the T^ah and Minja 
nullahs on the west and the Tanga nullah on the east, and follows 
the crest of the water shed to pillar No. XLIX. Thence, turn¬ 
ing northwards, it follows the crest and runs to Manika Si'ika, 
a conspicuous peak. From ])ilhir No. LlII the boundary line 
runs along the crest of the well-detine<J water shed between the 
Khwara, Shishga, and Shahulan nullahs on the south, and the 
nullahs flowing into the .Sinzalah nullah on the north, through 
pillar No. LTV to pillar No. LV. From here, the boundary line 
runs along the crest of the southern water-shed of the Loe 
Mana nullah to the head of the Dori nullahs; it tlien runs 
along the crest of the water shed between two of the three Dori 
nullahs, i.e., the western and middle r)f the three Dori nullahs 
through pillars Nos. LVl, LVII and LVIII to the junction of 
the westeiTi and middle Dori nullahs. It then follows the 
centre of the river bed (d this nullah for a short distance te its 
junction with the Kadanai river. Crossing the Kadanai river, 
the boundary line runs in a straight line to pillar No. LIX on 
the south of the river and to the east of its junction with the 
Tozana nullah. It then a.scends the hills and runs along the 
crest of the eastern and southern water-shed of the Toziina 
nullah through pillars Nos. LIX (1), LX, LXI, LXII, LXIII 
to pillar N<». LX IV. 

From here the line runs along the .southern water-shed of 
the Wiila nullah to pillar .Vo. LXV, which has lK*en ereeterl 
on a conspicuous f»eak on the • ii‘st of the water shed of the 
main range, which is the northern continuation of the Khwdja 
Amran Range, and which lien* scjairates the drainage flowing 
into the Karlanui river on the wc-t and into Tolia on the east. 
The boundary line, turning southwards, now follows the crest 
of, this main w'atei slu*d and runs to pillar No. T.V X 111, which 
stands on the Psha jiiovs. 1 lu nee ilic lioundary line runs in a 
straight Lino to pillar No. LXXiX wliich has been erected on u 
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peak above the upper Sherobo spring.* At this point the line 
turns west-south-west across the skirts of the mountain to pillar 
No. LXXXIX which lies half way lie^ween the New Chaman 
Fort and the Lashkar Dhand Afghan jKwt. lietween {>illarH 
Nos. IxXXXTX and XCII, which has l)een erected at a point 
half way between the "New Chaman railway station and the Midn 
Boldak hill, the line turns south-west; and from pillar No. XCII 
to a piunt north of Ghwazha (pillar No. CXIV A) it runs almost 
in a straight line south-south-west. At Ghwazlia it follows a 
straight line southwards to pillar No. CXVIII, then turning a 
little westward to pillars Nos. CXIX-CXX. From here the line 
turns south, forming a triangle with its apex at pillar No. CX VI, 
from which jxjint it bends south-eastward in a double curve 
across the Wuch nullah to pillar No. CXXX, which has bei*n 
constructed at the point where the AVuch 1 )ara watei -she«l meets 
the crest of the main water shed of the Khwaja Aninin Range. 
The bcmndary line now turns south-south-west and runs along the 
main water-she<l of the Khwaja Annan Range through pillars 
Nos. CXXXI to CXXXIV, the last marking the head of the 
Inzar and Kargu nullahs, which flow into th(‘ Shista nullah, and 
thence to the beri of the Shista nullah (pillai-s Nos. CXXX to 
CXXXVTI). It thence traverses the southern watei-shed of 
the Inzar nullah until its junction with the Pishin Ix)ra, the 
centro of which it follows for a short distance to the junction of 
the Ghaldarra nullah. From here it heaves the Ijora and as¬ 
cends, along the centre of the be<l of the middle one of the three 
main branches of that nullah to a point, pillar No. CXXXVIII, 
on the crest of the water-shed of the Sarlath Range. Thence it 
runs in a slightly south-westerly direction for about 22 miles 
along the crest of the main water-shed of the Sarlath Range bo 
pillar No. CXXXIX. This water shed is naturally well defined, 
and it was not, therefore, c<jnsiderefl necessai y to demarcate with 
boundary pillars. From boundary pillar No. CXXXIX, which 
has been erected on a peak of the Sarlath, half way between 
tlie head of the Psha and Ushtarlak or Shubarlak passes, the 
line leaves the crest of the water-shed and runs south-eastwards 
in a straight line across the upper branches of the Sokhta 
nullah to pillar No. CXL on a peak of the Yahya Band I^nge. 
Continuing in the same direction pillar No. CXLI is situated 
on a peak at the head of the Kuchnai Dnsht and Khatonaki 
nullahs, and the line thence runs across the upper branches of 
the Rurrum nullah to pillar No. CXLII, on a peak at the head 
of the Inzargai and Zalai nullahs. From here the boundary 
line runs in a south-westerly direction. 

* The rain or aubt«rranc&n water in the Sh^robo nnllaba belongs to 
the’Sulla.nzai Ndnai reaidenls of Sh^robo, and ii was agreed that no ona 
on the part of the British Government would slop this water fruu 
uliove Joint agreement, dated the 2<lth February, 189S, 
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Ooaflgim- 
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The Routhem imd eastern boundaries of the District hare 
never been fonnallv delimited, but for arlininistrative purposes 
a rough line is recognised crossing the Shorariid valley from 
the Sarlath Range to the neighbourhood of the Kalin Barak, 
and thence along the crest of the Mashelakh Range, and across 
the head of the Dulai valley to Chiltan. Traversing the latter 
eastward, it proceeds to the south of the Mian Ghundi by the 
hiyock known as the Bhalla Landao at the foot of which a pillar 
was erected in the course of the Settlement (1892 to 1896), 
thence along the northern bank of theChhalri torrent {Chhalri- 
na^hai), crossing the railway line under bridge No. 294 
(mile midway between the Sariab and Spizand 

railway stotions, until it joins the Murdar hill. 

Turnin g north-eastwai^s the line cixwses the Dokin Narai, to 
which point the Sahtakzai country, in Sarawan, extends from 
I be east, and continues to Zarghun where the Sibi District is 
met Oontinuing north-eastwards over thn Brahimdn or Kach 
Kutal, the line meets the southern boundary of the Zhob 
District and a comer of the Loralai District at Momanrgai 
T ari, about 14 miles east of Chinjan, and some 20 miles south 
of HindubAgh, whence it continues in a zigzag course through 
iho Kand monntein to meet the Afghin boundary close to 
the point where the Tokarak stream joins the Kadanai river. 

The general character of the District is mountainous, the 
mountains being intersected by long, narrow valleys. At the 
northern end of the District the great plateau of Toba drains 
northward to the Kadanai in Afghanistan; the drainage of 
the rest of the country is carried off to the south-west by t^ 
Pishin Lora, and it is along the main stream and tributaries 
of this river that the valleys lie. They are situa^ between 
4,500 and 5,500 feet above sea level and, beginning from the 
south, include the Qucttn and Aghbarg valleys, which form a 
horse-shoe round the northern end of the Chiltan Range, with 
the toe jutting forward into the Kuchlak valley. The latter, 
Pin ning northwani, is joined by the Gw41 valley from^ the 
north-east and they eventually combine with the ^e plain of 
Pishfn. The Pishfn pl^in is the largest of the valleys in the 
District and is connected on the south-west with Shoranid 
which hes along the comer of the same name. 

All the valleys exhibit similar features and consist of flat 
plains of alluvial soil in the centre, with a pebbly slope or 
ddmdn of varying length rising on either side to the surrounding 
mountains. It is frnm these pebbly beds that the supply of 
irater for irrigation is chiefly derived through kdr/zes They 
oootinue into th^ mountains in the shape of torrent beds which, 
in the lower parts are full of large pebbles and, in the upper 
reaches, of bouldera The central parts of the main valleys 
vary in width from about four to twenty milea. 
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Hie hill renge* are fairly uniform in character conaiBtiiig of 
long central ridges from which frequent spurs descend, being 
separated from one another by innumerable gorges and torrent “lU Kanges. 
beda They vary in elevation from about 5,000 to 11,700 feet. 

Here and there high cliffs prevent all tra65c, as in the case of 
the part of the Zarghun between its two highest peaks, but as 
a rule, like other mountains in Baluchistan they are fairly 
scoeasible and present few obstacles to footmen. In most of 
them water sufficient for small parties is obtainable in frequent 
pools or springs by those possessing local knowledge. The 
TWba hills differ from the rest in the fine plains which they 
poMiT the largest being Farikhi and Tabin^ 

Hie following map shows the orographical features of the 

District. 
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Beginning from the north, the largest mass of mountains is 
the Tuba Iiills, fornung the western end of the Toba-Kakar 
Range, which stretches along the northern boundary of Quetta- 
Pishin and Zhob, and tapering off on the south-west into the 
Khw4ja Aiiirdu and afterwards into the Sarlath. From the 
soutli-west and south, the Maslielakh and the Chiltan Ranges 
jut forward into the District. The eastern boundary is formed 
by the Muni/ir which is connected on the north by low hills 
with tlie great mass of the Zarghiin ; an off-shoot from the 
latter fange, lying inimetliately north of Quetta, is the Takatu. 
From the Kand |)eak of the Toba-Kakar Range the low ranges 
of Sherghundi and Zhar run forward into the District from 
the north-east, on either side of the Surkhab river. 

The Toba hills consist of a mass of mountains, which are 
roughly divided into two jjaii;s by a line drawn through 
Sabiira. Both (>ortions are named after their inhabitants, the 
smaller, on the east, being known as Toba Kdkari and the 
larger, on the west, as Toba Achakzai. In both, the hills are 
rugged and barren, but Tobji Kdkari differs from Toba Achak¬ 
zai in its possession of more numerous watered glens, in which 
there are patches of cultivation in terraced fields. 

The whole of the plateau of Toba Achakzai has a gradual 
slope to the north ; on the south the water shed, which has an 
elevation of about 8,100 feet, de^scends more abruptly into the 
Pishm valley. The features of the centre of the range are the 
plains of Farakhi, Chindr and Tabina, the first in the •valley 
of the Mandanna river and the other two near the head waters 
of the Tashrobat. They lie at an elevation of about 7,500 feet. 
Ekist of the Tashrobat valley, a confused mass of low hills 
intersected by numerous narrow ravines, with occasional 
patches of cultivation, form the catchment areas of the 
Hesanna and Takarai. The valley of the Mandanna is sepa¬ 
rated from the basin of the Tdshrobat, Hdsanna and Takarai 
by the Sirki Band hills. The Khwdja Amrdn, running 
almost north and south, forms the western escarpment of the 
plateau. 

Toba Kdkari and Toba Achakzai are approached from all 
sides by numerous passes ; the principal routes are from Kazha 
Vidla in Barshor to Ildji Khdn Kila through the Kwat glen 
and thence by L^ghai, and Murgha Fakir/ui to Hindulwigh in 
2ihob; fn>m Kazha Vidla through the Aghl>arg Mdnda to 
Shpdna Tderai and to Kajir in Zh*»b, a much used track 
known as the L^unar lidr; from Iskdii Kila to Sabiira post 
through Mandozai ; from Pishin through the Kratu |>ass to 
Mandanna and Fardkhi; and from Kila Abfiulla through 
Arambi to Chindr, and from the same place via Spdshltin to 
Jilga in Tabina. The passes through which routes lead 
from Toba to Afghdn territory are the'Shasb Kdh, Sbahiddu, 
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Dad, Kdr, I3t^ Waiiaka, Lakrai, and B^la. Those most 
used are tiic Shahidan aiid Dud, which traverse the Kada- 
nai. 

The Khwaja Amran off-shoot and its continuation, the 
Sarlath, form ihe western boundary of the District. The 
former runs north-north-east and south-south-west towards 
the |)lam of Shorawak in Af^^hnnistan, and from the point 
where it meets the northern boundary of the District to the 
Pishm Lora, on the southern side of which it merges in the 
iSarlath, has a total length of somewhat more than 50 miles, 
with an elevation, throughout the greater part of its length, 
of about 8,000 feet, its altitude above the general level of the 
Pishin valley being about 3,100 feet. It is nowhere more than 
10 or 12 miles wide The scarps on both sides are abrupt as 
far as the Khojak pass, northward of which only the western 
one is steep. The feature of the geology is the presence of 
Khojak shales, reference to which will be found in the article 
on Goology. The highest peak is the Khwaja Amran proper, 
which rises to a height of 8,86i feet and on which stands the 
Ziurat or shrine of the saint, from w'honi the range derives its 
name. It possesses an abundance of pistachio trees, in spite 
of the denudation caused by the railway works in 1888-90. 
The Achakzais occupy the country on both sides of it, and 
possess many orchards, which contain fine grapes and figs and 
are being raj)idly developed. 

The principal route from the Chaman Sahara to Toba is by 
the B^lira pass. The main route from Pishin into the Cha¬ 
man Sahara and to Reg in Afghanistan is by the Khojak pass, 
over which there is a cart road and through which the Railway 
passes to New Chaman; other passes are the Sanzalla, Bughak, 
Roghanai, Tor Tangai, Karwarai, Abattu, Isk^m Kanr, Tdnda 
Darra or Ghwazha, and Wucha Darra. Of these, the paths 
through Baghak, Karwarai and Abattu are not fit for camels, 
and the Sanzalla, Roghanai and Tor Tangai are also difficult 
for tliese .'ininials. 

'I'hc shi ine of Khwdja Amrdn can bo reached from Gulistan 
by Khiirgi or Khulgi, 5 miles, S^ya Chaman, 8 miles, and the 
Shei o gaitJeii, 2^ mUes. The latter lies at the foot of the peak 
and a difficult path runs from it to the top, about miles 
distant. It was made under the orders of Sard^ Muhammad 
Raffq Khdn, Native Assistant, C ham a n , and K. B. OhulAm 
Haider Khan, Achakzai, and two huts have also been built for 
the shelter of pilgrims. The shrine consists of an enclosure 
surround^ by a wall of loose stones and containing a grave 
covered over with stones, 18 yards long by 10 yards wide; the 
sepulchre is ornamented with several large poles to which are 
ticil some pieces of cloth. Khw4.ja Amrin is said to havo been 
a Tajik; as a saint, fecundity is his peculiar attribute. The 
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PlT«l04L 

Aarion. 

SarUth. 


iiMhilakh. 


shrine of his sister, Tangai, is in R^g; she is regarded as the 
patron saint of camel breeders. 

The Sarlath, which is also called &irlat is a continuation 
of Khw^ja Amran to the south of the Pishi'n Lora, separating 
Shoranid from Shorawak. Outside the District the main ridge 
continues in a south-south-westerly direction to the debouchure 
of the Kaiser stream near Nushki, but near Iltaz Karcz 
another branch of the range takes off in a southerly direction 
skirting the Gurgi'na valley. On the east, the range consists of 
a series of low hills which rise to a crest on the west, which 
is known as Chari Ting or Sara, 6,330 feet. The eocene shales 
of the Khwaja Amran form the plain range, whilst the syenitic 
granite of the western Khwdja Amran reappears in a broken, 
disconnected ridge, cropping up between its western base and 
the Shorawak plain. The crest has an average height of some 
6,000 feet and borders the District for about 30 miles. The 
paths leading across the range from Shoranid to Shorawak are 
known a.s the (1) Lohra, (2) Larwanj, (3) Gandheri, (4) Ushtar- 
lak, (5) Kesad, (6) Toba, (7) Thetli, and (8) Sirkao or Sirkdb. 
The Larwanj, Toba and Thetli are only footpaths; the others 
arc fit for laden animals. The first three start from Burj Az£z 
Khan, the fourth from Muhammad Khel, and the rest from 
Panjpai in Shoranid. The Larwanj goes through the defile of 
the Pishin Lora ; Ushtarlak is also locally known as Oarra 
Gul ChopAn ; and the Kesad passes through Dana TiOghai. 
From the crest of the Sarlath a magnificent view is obtained 
over the whole of Shorawak and far into the desert beyond. 
There are no permanent inhabitants but the S^solis and 
Pirkinris are to be found grazing their cattle most of the 

The Mash^lakh Range, the southern extremity of which u 
known as the B4rak from the two passes, called the Kaldn or 
long and Khurd or small B4rak, which cross it, separates the 
valleys of the Shoranid and Pishfn Lora from those of Dulm 
and Kahnak in Sarawan on the one hand and of Aghbarg in 
Quetta-Pishfu on the other. From the Kalan Bfirak it runs 
north-north-west for about 50 miles and ends in the Piahto 
valley at a point south of Ydni Karez. The mean height is 
about 7,000 feet, and the highest point 7,972 feet above sea 
level. The range is quite narrow and is somewhat precipitous 
on its eastern side, but has a long rolling skirt on the west. The 
principal passes from north to south are .the Ghasaband, 
through which a cart road goes tp Dinar KAr^z and GulistdLn; 
the Kudkli, Ghogir pass and Shdho Kuslita. The last three 
are only fit for lightly laden camels. On the western side ol 
the range a good deal of pistachio is to be seen but on th^ t uA r 
em side great denudation of these trees luui taken place. 'Hie 
B4sai Kikan occupy the eastern slopes and the whole of the 
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northern end, end the Meahwdnii the veetera elopes up to 
S^bet nalleh. 

The Chiltan Range which lies perellel to the MeahAlekh 
end the Murdir, pertly in British end pertly in KelAt tem- 
tory, sepa'^tea the Dulei end Aghberg velleys on the west 
from thet of Quette on the eest, end the north-western end of 
the Quette tehsfl from the north from the Mastung nuiiai in 
Serew4n on the south- The highest peak, on which is e shrine 
visited by Masson and also by Sir Henry R. Green, at one time 
Politicel Agent at Kal^t, is situated alwut the centre of the 
range at an elevation of about 10,480 feet.* The easieet asoent 
is made from Mehr^ni in the Dulai valley (about 11 miles from 
Oirdi TalAb) via Bundb (6 miles) and thence to the top about 
3 milea The view from the top is vast and magnifioent; the 
line of the Bolan pass is seen running towards the pleins, end 
even the lowlands of Kaohhi can, it is said, be readily distin¬ 
guished on a clear day. 

The range is some 20 miles long and gradually deoreeees 
in height as it runs northward. It is traversed by several 
paths, among them being a mule track from the Brewery at 
Kiriini over the Karakhsa bdl to Girdi TaUb; a track into 
Sinjdi, and a third which runs further southward to Kahnak. 
The Bizai Kakars claim grazing rights in it and the Rustemxais 
cultivate the little valley of Sinjdi The Hazir Oanji reserved 
forest lies on the eastern slopes. 

The word Chiltan means ** forty bodies,” and the Brdhuis 
relate the following tale about the origin of the nam& A men 
end his wife, having no children repaired to a saint who more 
than satisfied their requirements by giving them forty. All 
but one were exposed by the parents on the Chiltan, but when 
the father, in remorse, visited the hill to inter their bones he 
found them all living. He attempted to decoy them back 
the sight of the fortieth child but the latter was spirited away 
end the forty babes still rove about the mysterious mountain. 
Another tale relates that the hill is the residence of forty saints, 
whence the peculiar sanctity of the shrine. 

The Muiddr Range is another spur, conneeted with the mein 
mass of Zarghtin, which separates the Quetta valley on the west 
from the Pingav valley on the east It ends in a white point 
(ip/-tufU) above Sp^zand railway station whence the station 
takes its name. Its mean elevation is about 8,000 feet but it 
rises to 10,446 feet at its highest point, which is almost directly 
east of Quetta. The latter place lies beneath one of ita spurs 
known as dr/ ghdahi. Since the occupatioii of Quetta, Mordir 
has been largely denuded of vegetation end now bears little 

*An a Munt of the aeoeat made by Maason will bs feond at pagss 79 
ct aaq. of < 1 . II of Jovirn»\f» m BalockitUlm, mitd T’aeiah. 
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except a small amount of undergrowth. It is connected with 
Zarghun by a spur known as the Dok^ NaraL Another spur 
is the coal-bearing Sor range. 

The name of the Zarghun Range is derived from the Pashto 
word meaning “flourishing.” It lies about 15 miles east- 
north-east of Quetta and forms the apex of the great mass of 
mountains springing from the Miila pass, which have been 
described as the Central Brahui range, and which here spread 
out eastward and south-eastward on either side of the Harnai 
valley. The main ridge, which separates Quetta-Pishin from 
Sibi, stretches in a half circle from west, through north, to 
south-east; from the centre of this curve another ridge stretches 
in a south-weisterly direction, thus forming three ridges more 
or less parallel to one another. Between these three high ridges 
there are two very deep tangis, or nullahs with precipitous sides; 
the one to the south-east is' bounded on either side by cliffs 
2,000 feet or more high, and practically impassable; the tangi 
to the north-west is not so deep but is just as impracticable, 
there being only two or three places where it can be crossed, 
and then only with difficulty by a man who knows the way. 
There are two principal peaks on the range, the lower being 
11,170 feet and the higher 11,738; these peaks are called by the 
Pathans simply the big peak and the little peak, or in Pa^to, 
M $ar and kuchnai sar. 

The whole hill is formed of conglomerate, which has been 
cut up by the action of rain etc., into the most extraordinarily 
deep nullahs, with perpendicular sides, of which the two al¬ 
ready mentioned are the chief; tlie ridge to the north-west is 
made extremely 'difficult owing to these nullahs, of which there 
are a large number running at right angles to the ridge; from 
north to south, or vice versa, the ridge can be croased at various 
places by an active man who knows the tracks; it, however, is 
quite impossible to move along the ridge from east to west, and 
only just possible to do so on the south side of the ridge with 
extrome difficulty. 

The Hanna stream, which supplies Quetta with drinking 
water, rises in the centre of the range; the principal source 
comes out in the south-east tnruji, about 2 miles up, gushing 
out of the rocks on the south of the taiuji in a stream of some 
considerable volume; on the north of the range is the source of 
the jBrakhulla stream ; the drainage on the east is carried off 
^ numerous streams towards 8^g^ in the Sibi District. 
Tiie whole basin of the Hanna stream is closed so as to prevent 
the water area being polluted. The outer portion of the range 
is largely preserved ns Oovemment forest, the names of the 


* Th« Kdilor is indebted to Major T. E. AiamhalJ, R.A., for the 
deerriptioo of thia ran|^. 
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Forest Ranges being Zaighun North, y-^rghAn Central, MinAr 
and Babri. An account of the regetation of the range will be 
found in the article on Bot&ny. 

On the rocky heights there are a fair number of the 
straight-homed variety of mdrkhor (Capra fcUooneri). It is 
difficult to say with any degree of certainty how numerous 
Uiese are, as the nature of the range, full as it is of caves, and 
hidden, inaccessible places render it extremely difficult to ob¬ 
serve these wary animals, more especially as by nature they live 
a life of great seclusion, lying up in some cave by day, and only 
coming out to feed in the mornings and evenings. The 
mdrkhor never leaves the tope, even in the heaviest snow when 
the ground is many feet covered, but takes shelter in some cave 
and feeds on the tops of the small junipers, where they 
protrude above the snow. 

On all the lower ground there are gadh (Ovit BlawHfofriii); 
these are fairly numerous, but they are great travellers an^ 
owing to the country they live in being thickly covered with 
juniper forest, it is difficult to observe how many there really 
are in any given area. They appear, however, to be increasing 
in numbers. Chikor are numerous everywhere. A footpath 
goes from Hanna through the Rumai Tangi to Tor flhahr 
in the Sh^hrig tahsfl, which is, however, now little used. On 
the outer slopes of the range, beyond the forest limits, there is 
a fair population in the summer months, composed of PathAns 
who bring up their flocks to graze, both from the Hanna 
valley, and al^ from the Kbost and Hamai direction. 

The Takatu Range at the northern end of the Quetta valley 
runs north-east and south-west and is really an outlying spur of 
the great range, of which the Zarghiin peak is the highest 
point. The twin peaks which form its highest points (11,390 
and 11,340 feet above sea level) are situated in its centre.' It 
is crossed between Quetta and Kuchlik by the Murghi kotal, 
and a road, to Fuller’s Camp and Kach, runs across the spur 
which connects it with Zarghiin through SrakhuUa and the 
Sarantangi pass. A path also leads from Bostan through 
the liost^ Darra over the Tambel and Shin Maghsi spun and 
through the Gh^ratta Darra to Sra Ghurgi in the Quetta 
valley. From the Boston Darra a supply of water hu been 
piped for the Boston Railway station. The inhabitants on 
both sides.are K4kara. In rainy years, the range bean plenty 
of grass and there is also some pistachio and juniper. Tnb 
MAri Chak (Mara Chigh) reserved forest covers part of the 
range. Siir Nar is a continuation of the Takatu, in which 
chromite ore has been found and is Ixsing worked. 

This is a spur (elevation 7,765 feet) of the Kaod mountain, 
and lies in Piahfn between the Sarw^t circle on the north 
and Kai 4tot-i-Kikari circle on the south. A path passablo by 
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mm through it l^'tho Sdri Narai kotal between 
Kii4iit4*Kikari and flanr^t. It oontaina pistadiio and 
wild apricot trees a-nH some excellent chikor shooting is to 
be in it. The northern part is held by the Tarins and the 
•oathem by the Elkan. 

As has been already explained, the drainage of the District 
is carried off by two rivers, the Kadanai and the Pishfn Lora. 
As compared with that of the Piahin Lora, the catchment area 
of t he y •Hn.na.i is insignificant, for it merely drains the C haman 
Sab-division and a part of the Toba Kikari circle in Piahin. 
The of the Pishin Lora, not only covers the rest of the 
District, but also extends through all the western side of the 


Sarawin country. ..mi. 

The River is formed by the junction of the Toka- 

rak and Psein Udg streams and receives the name of Kadar 
»R-i from the point of junction. The first of the two streams 
mentioned has itself two. branches, the Chigai, from the 
Ohdgai plain, which lies on the northern side of the wate^ 
died at the head of the Bar^or, and the M a nd a nn a, which 
from a point on the south-west at the upper end 
of the Farikhi plain and drains the whole of Lo^ Toba. The 
Dda Lora runs duo west from the Psein Dig plateau in the nprth- 
WMtem comer of the Zhob District From the confluence 
of the Tokarak and Psein Dig, the Kadanai flows nearly 
due west and, before emerging from the north-west comer 
of the District into Afghin territory, receivee the Tashro- 
bit which is formed hy the junction of the Hieanna “d “e 
Owil from the south-east the Utter draining the Tabim 
•nd Chinir plains. After entering Afghin territory ,the 
river, after bunting through the northern end of the Khwija 
Amrin range and traversing the pUin north of Chaman, joim 
^ At^iasin at a point some 16 miles south of Kandah^ 
ft mm ido^the northern border of the District for some 40 
milj» ood is crossed and recrossed at interv^ by the bounda^ 
Uoe. Its commencing with 60 feet in height rise to IpO 

iMt and are in many places precipitous. The breadth va^ 
fOO yards to half a mUa In the summer there is a thin 
etn^ of water in iU bed and water often collects in po^ 
At it carries heavy floods during which time it u un- 

msseble; in April, 1879, a British column was thm daUyedfer 

is abundance of tamariric in the bed of the Kadsnu 
and iU afluenta which afford both fuel ahd g^g- ^le 
water <ff the main stream is saltish and is said to be ugun^ 
to cultivation. It is, Jiowever, laised by earthsn dm ior 
fcillitinii fay tbs Mahaksai, Fatdhmi, Salarsa^ 

JdiS^aM ffasysi sections tbs fl i nrfds a i A c ha ksw ^ 
various points along its eouroe round and to the oast of UA 
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. torrent« di.tingmd.rf from 
or Jnnrfrf river end i, applied to .^y of to 

joiTthe main or Piflhin Lora. 'Thus there are the ShAl or Que 

^ Th“ri«r rii^ onrt? weetem dopes ol to Kmrf »»m.tein 

^r^“to Zir^n»r MAnda while tot fro-Tto 
tlow to -“O-J 

^ l^Z^rto-ialt'^nlarrSttle?^ of 

Salons aU to narrow glem to water, of 
SS, to forT to Bardior. to 

orchard, and cultivation in terraced field., and the 

J^5:S;;Xarf a>enverdel*,uch».ve^^ 

bed toweTSw b^ into 

to-^2^tI;Un bank. 20 {o 

^ • K • vS *^*1 ^bala it takes a turn to to wuth- 

from to Smrf Hmnid s^on, .t » the 

its affluent, from to it from to 

east • a little lower down, the Kakar Lora aiso em«« 

Mst'and Tirkha Manda from the north-weeLa^i^ th^ 
to 8?^ which join, it, in ,Uj® ‘^S'® o' 

n^8l35^“'’the ^J^tTmabout 200^ 

^|.hd*ht^ ito^rp^ 

oltoCthe wddd. of to clmnnel. to winter 

very high in this prfl of to river-, couree, «Hf 

Midcm tast ton 24 ho^ .outhem' end of an inlet 

^^tS^he hUlB within which it winds in a roc^ 
ion and ioonnnterB the y **". , .. jOO yarda The 

«i/wi nf xunaffs ffl-nd with a width of ess ^ y Tl,,ri 

^ tto Ze'^hT^ i>® 

ridge "‘^V'l^Dlain '^Pawing t£w2» ^ 

runs fontb-weet to the 8boriwak plain. • 
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Shorawak plain and the northern part of the Nushki tahsil 
in the ChAgai District, the spill of the river eventually finds 
its way to the Hamiin-i-Lora, after a‘ total course of some 250 
miles. The river possesses a number of fords in Pishm which 
are only difficult after rain when the banks become muddy and 
slippery. 

The water of the main stream is used for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion wherever it can be raised to the surface but in the centre 
of the valley, this is rendered difficult by the height of the banks. 
A feeder cut from the Barshor forms the chief source of supply 
of flood water to the Khushdil Khan Reservoir, and two large 
schemes have been, recently (1905), attempted, namely Pakiir 
ELhAn’s Karez and Saiad Shah Alam’s Karez, to both of which 
reference is made in the article on Irrigration. 

Of the main tributaries, the Shoranid possesses the largest 
catchment area but only a small part of it lies in the District. 
Next in importance comes the Kakar Lora, one hi'aiich of which 
is the Quetta Lora, and then the Surkhab and the Machka. 

The stream which comes from beyond Kalat, and is knovm 
there as the Shirinab enters iShoranid from the south after 
breaking through the Shaikh Wasil gorge, from which point it 
is known as the Shoranid or Tirkha Riid. The locality takes 
its name from the river. In the plain, the stream is joined by 
the Abd i-khas or Gurg^a, a large water course coming from 
Kardgap and it also receives the Chaman Singbur, the Kurum 
and other torrents. Its banks are high and scarped; the water 
is brackish and is not used for irrigation. 

The main stream of the Kakar Lora is formed by the stream¬ 
lets, which issue fiem the eastern slopes of the Takatu mountain 
and its northern extension known as Surghar. Passing through 
the Gharki defile it flows through the Gwal valley to a point 
south west of the Bostan railway station, where it changes its 
course from west to north-west. Shortly afterwards it is joined 
by the Quetta Lora to the west of the Yaru Kar^z station. The 
flood water of the Lora above the Khanai station is sometimes 
brought to the surface for irrigating some lands of that village; 
the perennial water appears near Manzaki and Sahib KhAn kila, 
where it irrigates a small patch of land at Chakul and lower 
down part of the water is taken off to irrigate the lands of the 
three Haidarxai villages called Nasozai, Masterzai and Mandan. 
The Sh^bo Canal is taken oflf from it about 2 miles west of 
YAru KArsz and about 50 yards below th§ point where the 
Tirkha or Tor Wazhai MAnda joins it The whole of the bniall 
perennial flow is thus utiliiied. 

This stream is known near its source as the SariAb Lora and 
rises in the village of that name. It traverses the western side 
of the Quetta valley through clay banks some 15 feet high 
aofd bending north-westward near BcJ^ii continues northwaH 
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throagh the KuchUk valley where it u met near Kark by the 
Karanga torrent from the Aghharg valley and weet of Eachlik 

by the Hanna stream. , j - 

Four embankmente have been thrown across the bod of the 
main stream to raise water for irrigation purpose ; (1) on the 
Samungli road about 4 miles from Quetta for the irrigation of 
Khezi, Samungli and Nau-Hisar villages ; (2) at M4htar^; (3) 
by Gurdit Singh’s band which cost about Rs. 40,000 and which 
irrigates the Tirkha lands and (4) by a dam at Kark. 

The Hanna stream rises in the western slopes of the Zar- 
ghiin Range near Urak, about 14 miles north-east of Quetta 
and is the source of supply of the piped drinking water system 
for Quetta. It irrigate lands and orchards in the Hanna glen 
and also supplies water for irrigation to the villages of ^twAl 
and Tan'n Shahr near Quetta, to the cantonment lands, ChUhi 
and parte of Bal^li. It is joined by the SrakhuUa and other 
torrents and the railway crosses the united streams near Baleh 


by an iron bridge. . ■ u • 

The Surkbab stream is formed of the streamlets which issue 

from the skirts of the Siirghund peak and the range connecting 
it with the Kand mountain, and flows westward pa^ng 
through the Kirezdl^i-Kakari circle of Pishm, finally joimng 
the Pishi'n Lora near Shidizai. Its water is used for irn^bon 
purposes in Nau Bazar. Karbala, Mal^zai, Haikalzai and Khud- 
ad^zai, and is led in an open channel to the Pishm te^r. 

The Machka rises from the southern slopes of the Khw4ja 
Amran and is joined by the Khojak or Madraka M4nda from 
the north, by the Arambi from the east and by the Sanzalla 
and Baghak from the west, and joins the Pishin Lora near 
Saiad Hamid. It is always dry except after heavy ram. . 

“ Quetta and Pishm,” says Mr. Barnes, late Revenue Com¬ 
missioner in Baluchistan, “have beauties of their own which 
vary with each season of the year. In the spring, after the 
winter rains, the whole country, even on the stony slopes of the 
hills, is tinged with green, and ever^here the ground is 
studdetl with wild flowers; red and yellow tulips, similar to 
those found in the fields round Florence, nestle in the depres¬ 
sions of the lower hills; wild hyacinths and inses of vanous 
hues abound among the rocks and stones, the 
places is scarlet with the small red poppy, and around the 
air is fragrant with the faint aromatic odour of the fresh green 
southernwood which covers the uncultivat^ p a*^®- umrne 
is Ic-ss g.rrg<«u8, but, till the harvest is cut in June, the country 
round Quetta itself i.s a sheet of waving corn-fields. July, 
August, and September are hot, dry, dusty, an epressing, u 
early in Octol>er frosts liegin at night, the dust c ears ou o 
the sky, and the perpetusJ sunshine, the dry, keen, 
air, the clear diatancM and the glorious ro«H»loured tmU of 
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the hills st sunset and sunrise are a constant joy to a lorer 
of the • beautiful. Tn winter, the toene again nnimg aw , and 
though the oountiy is arid and drab-oolour^, and the leaves 
are off the trees, still, few places are more beautiful than Quetta 
on a bright, still, frosty morning, when all the lofty peaks 
round the valley are capped with glistening snow.”* 

InToba, for half the year extreme dee^tion is the prevailing 
characteristic. The Achakzais have left the count^ though 
here and there their blanket tents are to be found almost 
hidden for shelter in the little nooks of the ravinea As the 
spring approaches, grass and herbs spring up in abundance, tbe 
small orchaids in the ravines put on their foliage, the popula* 
tion reappears and all is cool and pleasant till the autumn 
Three systems of hills meet in the neighbourhood of Quetta, 
giving rise to a very complicated geolc^cal structure. These 
are, firstly, a series of ranges striking approximately north and 
south, extending from KaUt towards Quetta; secondly, another 
series with strike varying from north-west to west and west- 
south-west, converging towards the tall Takatu range north 
of Quetta, and expanding fa^-wise in an eastern direction 
towards the Harnai and ^ob vaUeys; and lastly a third set 
of ranges striking approximately north-east and veering through 
south-south-west to south, which occupies the north-western 
part of the District and includes the Toba plateau and the 
Khw^ja AmrAn, Sarlath and Mash^lakh ranges In the case 
of the KalAU^uetta system, the thrust which uplifted these 
ranges has acted in an eastern direction; in the case of the 
ZhcSvHarnai system, the thrust has been towa^ the south 
and south-west; in ^e third system it is principally to the 
south-east. Where all three systems meet, to the north of 
Quetta, the resulting confusion is of a most exeeptional charac¬ 
ter, as exemplified especially in the Takatu range where the 
rocks have been tossed about in such a oomplioated manner as 
almost to defy any clear interpretation. _ . . 

These various mountain systems consist pr i n ci pally of tsJl 
barren ridges separated from one another by high-levd 
in which villages and towns are situated wherever sufficient 
water is available for cultivation. The reoent or snb-reeent 
accumulations which occupy these plains repre^t the pro¬ 
ducts of the denudation of the intervening rocky ridges. They 
consist to a great extent of fine-grained allyvial silt and clay, 
ogp^ciall^ towards the centre of the flat areas. These fine 
deposits graduate into coarser aooumulations towards the 
margins of the plains, finally p^ng into those extensive 
of boulders, so characteristic of arid regions, which 

* Quoiad fran Tboraton's Life qf Sir B. S a m ittmM, p. 1(ML 
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Cringe the rooky ridgro ond ooiutitute the ddmdnj or eldrt of t^ 
tiili a. They ere of parmmount importance in the economy of 
the DUtrict on account of the etoi^ of wetor witM tho^ 
which ii made available chiefly by the artificial u^erground 
known aa A'dr^ and to a a m aller extent by arteaian 

^*^here ia perhaps no other area in India which ^bita 
■noha varied of geological formationa within a relaUvoly 
area aa the Quetta-Piahin District. The rooka include 
aedimentary, volcanic and intrusive formationa Leav^ 
aaide the aub-reoent accumulations of the high-level 
the sedimentary formationa range in age, from upper ^wni- 
ferous to lower pliocene, almost every intervening period being 
well represented. It is the Zhob-Harnai set of ranges ^t 
exhibits the most complete series, including upper carbom- 
feroua triaa, liaa, middle juraasic (locally known aa the m^ 
aive limeatone”), neooomian (lo^ly known as “ bde^to 
beds ”), upper cretaceous or aenonian (including volcanic ^a), 
eocene, chiefly lutetian (locally kno^n as Uhazij and Spintangi, 
the former containing coal seams), oligocene or lowest miotene 
(locally known aa iNan), and laatly the vast fciiwalik formation -f 
whici I the lower di viaion, consisting principally of grey sandstones, 
and the middle division, conaistini; of an enormous accumulaUon 
of bright-coloured, gypsiferous cla 38 , are upper unocene, while 
the i^ve conglomerates of the upper divisi-n are lower plio¬ 
cene. lireat intrusions of upper cretaceous gabbroe and chrom^ 
bearing seipentines out through the tria^^ic ^traU to the cast 

of Piahfu. I 1 . c 

The Kalit-Quetta, or north and south system of ranges, 

oontaina. within the l.miU of the District, moat of the forma¬ 
tions above enumerated with the exception of the carboniferous 

and triaa and the cretaceous intrusiox^ . . •___ , . 

The third series of ranges diflers both in structure and in 
oompo.ition from the two othera Instead of lieii^ m^e up 
structurally of comparatively simple synclmes and anticlines 
like the Zhob-Harnai, and ^it-^uetta syshtms, it^ iocks ex¬ 
hibit an extreme degree of compression ami disturbance of a 
very uniform character, repre..entod principally by a senes of 
overthrusU directed towards the south-east and culminating m 
a great overthrust lault foUowmg the south-eastern b rdcr 
of the system, along which e cene beds have been forci^l over 
the newer diwil.ks, which uip t-. the north west apparenUy 
underlying the .dder beda This faulted boundary between the 
biwiiiks and the ei oene may be obaen ed at 
pass of the Masbiiakh liange aest ot Vluetta, and at^l bet^ 
Si •lenu Uw billii bwdMiii* the nortlieni iwe ol the velloy 

WlolISu by the i«d. It.- l-hAto I® 
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■traotaral Imtorag qb the eiirfMe of the globes being the weat- 
eraoontinuetiQn of the *'Omt Boondery Fault,” which every¬ 
where foUowf the Bouthem border of the Himalaya, and along 
which the older rooka are forced over the Siwilik atrata which 
they eeem to overlie. 

The rocks constituting the JVlaeh^lakh, Sarlath, Khwaja 
AmrAn, and Toba plateau belong almoet exclusively to a vast 
formation totally unrepresented in the Kalat-Quetta and the 
Zhob-Hamai ranges, which is known under the name of Khojak 
shales from the pass of that name. They correspond in charac¬ 
ter and in age with part of the fiysch of Europe, consisting of 
an enormous mass of greenish, and more or less slaty, shales, 
intarbedded with numerous band$ of sandstone weathering 
black. In the neighbourhood of the great boundary overthrust, 
the Khojak shales are associated with black nummulitic lime- 
stones quite unlike any of the nummulitic rocks which abound 
in the Kalat-Quetta and Zhob-Hamai ranges. The numerous 
nummulites contained in this black nummulitic limestone 
indicate a middle lutetian age intermediate between the lower 
lutetian Oh^.ij ” and upper lutetian “ Spintangi ” of the Ka- 
lat-Quetta and Zhob-Hamai ranges. These black nummulitic 
limestones constitute the backbone of the Mash^lakh raAgeand 
may be observed at the Ghazaband pass where they contain 
beMtiful specimens of nummuhtes (A. perforate^ N. laevigata^ 
a.nH A$»ilina exponent). It is probable that the entire mass of 
the Khojak wbm,lnw u intermediate in age between tbe QhAzij and 
Spmtangi and was deposited in a relatively short time in a 
rapidly sinking area. 

Tbe western edge of the Sarlath range and Toba plateau is 
a great fault along which the eastern edge of tbe grwt 
gist^n desert has subsided several thousand feet relatively to 
the elevated rangea The numerous earthquakes that originate 
from this line and the curious rectilinear earthquake fissure 
observable near Chaman indicate that tbe faulting prolmbly 
still oontinues and has not yet attained a condition of stability. 
Huge intrusions of upper eooene granites and diorites, such as 
constitute the Khwija AmrAn and neighbouring peaks, indicate 
that the region has been one of especial disturbance since a 

remote period. . . 

The Sarlath-Toba system nowhere exhibits the varied sedi¬ 
mentary series that lends so much variety and interest to 
the Kalit-Quetta and Zhub-fibimai ranges. 

Amongst these varied stratified formations, by far the most 
conspicuous is the massive limestone of middle Jurassic age 
which attains a thickness of several thousand feet, and oonsti- 
totM the main portion of the lofty ranges which enclose the 
Vo«‘tta plain and are known under the names of Takatu •bn 
marth| MurdAr to ths east, and Cbiltao to the south HcdU 
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Thii maaiTv luneatoiie ia OTerlaid hr aome Tsri^iated beds of 
neoeomian ag« which hare been diatiiigniahed by the Geological 
Surv^ under the name of “belemnito beda,” from the great 
abundanoe of thia foaaiL They are re ry noticeable in the 
“ Brewery hill ” at the northern end of the Chiltan range, 
weat of Quetta, giving if a peculiarly atriped appearance, which 
ia further enhanced by the dark band of upper cretaceooa 
volcanic aahea which overlies the pink and grey strata. 

In the neighbourhood of Kach near the Sind-Piahin RaQ* 
upper cretaoeoua v(dcanic beda develop into a gr o at maaa 
of basaltic agglomerates. These volcanic formations, aa well 
as ^ the gabbroe and chrome-bearing serpentines of the same 
neighbourhood, belo^ to the period of volcanic activity ao 
largely represented in peninsular India by the Deccan IVap. 

In other parts of Baluchistan, where the strata are leas 
confused t h a n in the Quetta-Piahin neighbourhood, the upper 
cretaceous is almost everywhere overlaid by the middle eocene 
“ Ohizij ” (lower lutetian) and this in its turn by the “Spfntangi** 
(upper lutetian), but in the region at present dealt with, tbi« 
succession is seldom clearly observed. For instance, in the 
“ Brewery hill,” the beds which apparently overlie the cretace¬ 
ous volcanic beds, instead of belonging to the tertiary forma¬ 
tion, consist of alternating shales and crinoidal limestones of 
li a asic age carried into this abnormal position by an overthmsty 
Nevertheless, the Ohizij, with its clays and its coal-seams, and 
the Spintangi, a white nummulitic limestone, form a fairiy 
continuous outcrop, though usually in a very crushed condition, 
between Takatu and the great Siwilik mountain knovm as 
Zarghtkn, and also between the latter and Murdir. 

The Spintangi limestone also occurs in a far leu dinfiir b eil 
condition resting unconfonnably upon triassic shalu and lime- 
stonu north of the road from ^hin to Ziirat near If** (Yer: 
Kash) and MallaxaL 

Wedged in between the eastward thrusts of the Qnetta 
ranges and the south-western thrusts of the Hamai ones, run 
the gigantic man of Zarghda consisting entirely of Siwilik 
beds. Its highnt peaks, which reach a greater altitude thm 
any other mountains in the Qnetta neighbourhood, consist 
o&tirely of upper Siwilik conglomeratea, and repreae n t the 
graatert height to which pliocene strata have been npheaved fax 
India, perfaapa anywhere m the globe. 

^ The middle Siwilika are moat typically developed in the 
neighboochood of Piahin where they have hraadied throagh, 
and over^utmad, aa it ware, the fynh nmgm, a fa a t nre eca- 
neeted, no doobt, with tha azceptkmallj’ disfarbod oonditioa of 
thia area aa it is clone to the junction of the three oonfliating 
sets of rangea 

of tbs older a r rey s of this region hy ICeaan. 
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Oriesbsch, Blanford, and Oldham have been published by the 
Oeolo^cal Survey department of India in Mf.moirt Vol. XVIII, 
part I, Vol. XX part II, and Records Vol. XXV, part- 1 . 

The resulta of the later sorveys by Oldham, Smith, Noetling 
and Vredenburgh have not yet been published, with the 
exccp»ion of a detailed map on the scale of 16 miles to the inch 
including most --f the Quetta-Pish in diatntjt-* 

The following account of the botan^ of the riigtrict is 
extracted from an account of the Vegetation of British Halu- 
chisUin written by Mr. J. H. lAce, assisted by Mr. W. Sotting 
Hemsley.t 

Except at the foot of the Chilian range, where there is 
a ffood number of piat'chio-treea, the hills surrounding the 
Quetta valley have bwn denuded of the only trees (juniper and 
pis'achio) to supply Quetta with firewiiod, and for the greater 
part of the venr have an extremely liairen appea^^ce. In the 
spring, however, these hills are fairly covered with herbaceous 
plants belonging to the orders Cruciferae, Leguminosae, Com- 
positae, Roragineae, and Liliaceae. 

Throughout the valley, near all villages, are numerous 
orchards, the most valuahle of which are surrounded by high mud 
walls, and have a be’tof Pnpufw nlba or mulberry-trees planted 
on the inxide to protect the apricot, a'mond, peach, pear, and 
apple t'ees from the wind. In tho-e orchardH the pomegranate 
and figs are often gmwn as undoi'wood, so to speak, and vines 
arc cither grown in deep trenches or allowed to climh^ over the 
mulberry trees. The large-leaved mulberry cultivated in 
Eui-ope is often gnfted on at< cks of Jtforns alf>n. 
atigiistifolia, called locally sinjit- is often raised from cuttings 
Its fruit has a woolly, insipid taste, but is neverthelew 
appreciated by the people, and in the autumn the leaves of this 
tree are given to sheep and goats. Salix aemophffUa is oftOT 
grown on 'he banks of watei-channels, and is frequently usot 
to form barriers in the beds of streams, so as to regulate their 
courses and prevent nro-ion of the banka ^ 

The climate of the Quetta and Piahin valleys is emmenUy 
suited to fruit growing. * ♦ ♦ Orapos and peac^ are the 

best fruits grown by the people. Excellent peaches, apples, 
peats, and plums have been produced daring the last 
years, frvtm Engli-'h grafts, and a numl»er of fruit tre^grafted 
in Kandahar, have Wn imported into Quetta and Pishin. 

Since the British occupation, much has bew done in plant¬ 
ing avenues of various species of Populus and Salix; also Pla^ 
ntis arientalis, along the roads, slips of which pluts were or^- 
nally obtained from Kandahir by Mr. (now the Hon rae Sir 

• JUk. Oeol. /tnrvtg of India, VoL XXXI., Psrt 4 , FL XVIIl^ 

♦ Liancsii HodsSy's Jssmmt gf Bedarntf, VoL XXVIU. 
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Hugh) Bunei, late PoHtkal Agent of Qaetta and Piahti Popw' 
hu aiha baa done Tory well, and it may be wortii mentianing 
tbat, altbon^ many <rf the treea ara now of oonaiderahle aiae 
and aome (M^noe male catkrna, the majority are apparently 
female tre& 

Banuneultu falcahu is one of the first small planta to ap> 
pear in the spring, and, with Poa hulboaoj often covers tiie 
greater part of the ground in orchards daring March. Iria 
Stockaii on the hills, and I. Siayrvnehiuvti, Jaeiolirion morUanian, 
and Hyacinthua qlaiacua in the fields, with Muacaari raeemoaum 
near the irrigation-channels, are very abundant. Tulipa ehry- 
aantha is abundant everywhere, though when growing in culti¬ 
vated ground it has larger flowers of a pure yellow colour. In 
deep soil Bongardia ranuxlfii is one of the most common 
early plant^ ud occurs elsewhere up to 7,000 feet. 

Eremtirua peraieua, having white flowers, salmon-coloured 
on the outside, covers large tracts of stony ground, growing 2 
to 4 feet high, and is usually associated with B. aurantaacua^ 
whose young leaves are ^tra by the Pathdns as a vegetable, 
and whose flowering-stalks sometimes attain 6 feet in height. 

One of the mort striking plants in the spring is Sophora 
Oriffithii, its bright yellow flowers appearing before the leaves, 
although higher up, at 8,000 feet the flowers and leaves often 
appear together. On the lower slopes of the hills Convolmdua 
latoealycinuHf a stiff, spinous shrub, 2 feet high, with pure 
white flowers, is conspicuous and is characteristic of the more 
stony ground. Many Astrof/ali are represented, the majority 
being small planta with purple or yellow flowers. I^ter on in 
the year Sophora alopecuroidaa covers large areas wherever the 
•oil is deep, and is very common in the fields. Orthonnopaia 
intermedia, a woody gregarious shrub, of the Compositae, 2 
feet high, is also very characteristic of the Quetta valley, though 
it extendis up to 9,000 feet. Its native name is Gungu,^ and it 
is said to be veiy poisonous to camels, and is used medicinally 

the pewle; ^ao a kind of tinder is made from its ash with 
cotton. Taro Bpedee of Ariemiaia are exceedingly abundant in 
late summer. 

In the swampy grass-lands called " chamans,” Ononia 
hireina, a small, er^, spiny undershruh with purple flowers, 
Banuneulua aquatilia, var. triehnphyllua, Lotua comiculatua, 
Lepidium eraaai/oliumj Plantago major, Calamagroatia latieeo- 
laia, Pkrajfmitea oommnnia, and Brayroatia eynoavroidea are the 
most common plants. 

In cultivated lands the following weeds are generally pre- 
uent:— . 

Adoaaia nsiliBofii (of stonter habit and laiger flowers than 


•OmymIatkariMAAAmamei it is ■■gpi ff in BrthnI.—Ea. 
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the Ttwilaii ^rpe); Hyneeomm p ntmm b mu; ftmaria parvifiora; 
Maleolmiaafrioama (> very TMiafaleplant); SMy«6r»um 
Ltpidimn draba; Eudidiutn ayriaeum; Ooldbiuihia lanxgata; 
Choriaportk teneila; Saponaria vaocaria; Silme eonoidea; 
ffoloateum umbdlatum; Medva rotnndifcdia; Erodiwn eictUa- 
rium; Oalium trtcome; Liiboapermum ianut/lorttM ; 'Veronica 
agreati*; and Orobanehe indiea. Along the banka of irriga¬ 
tion ohii.nriwl« Hyoacyamua retiexdatuay Centaurea iberica, Cteba- 
rium iniybiu, and Alopeeurua -prafenaia are very frequent, and 
oooaaionally Xanthium atrumarium. Growing in running water 
is a variety of Veronica anagallia. In oom-fielda Centawrea 
dapreaaa and C. Picria are often found. Haloeha/na violaeea, 
a curioua diffuse p r o s trate plant with minute reddish-purple 
flowers, occurs occasionally; and on the banks of the Lora, 
CampKoroama monapeliaca, though the latter is not so abun¬ 
dant as in certain parts of the Pishfn valley. 

In the kdr^zea, or underground channels by which water is 
brought from the foot of the hills to the cultivation below, and 
by which means the greater part of the irrigation is carried 
out, Aaplenium eapilltu-veneria grows most luxuriantly. 

This is situated to the north-west of the Quetta valley. 

Moat of the species found about Quetta extend to the 
KAkar-Lora* valley, but there are some changes in the v^tsr 
tioo; for instance, ^e two species of Sophora become less and 
less frequent towards the north, until they cease altogether at 
Pishin. 

This valley is ehiefl? cove r ed with Artemiaia and Alhagx 
eamelonam, the latter tM well-known camel fodder, which is 
cut and collected by the FkthAns in this and the Pishin valley 
during the autumn. Hie thorny brushwood is collected into 
h f^ and beaten into ■mall pieces winnowed slightly, and 
stored for winter nsa Towards OwAl, between 6,500 .and 
6,000 feet, Epkadtra paehydada covers a good many acres 
tlw^gb, owing to being constantly browsed by herds of sheep 
Mwl goat% it is only occaskmally more than a few inches high. 
It is onrioas that tni* ■ pssMS does not extend either to Quetta 
or Ptshfn. 

Between CJIgai and OwAl, the stony ground at the base of 
the hills, and the hills between QwAl and the Sur^b valley, 
are dotted with trees of PiaAaeia muitoa, var. eaindiea ; bat t^ 
tract is chiefly remarkable for the presence of Stockaia hrahuioa, 
a stiff spinous shrub, 6 to 12 feet high, with scanty foliage and 
yellow flowers produced in April to May, usually before the 
leaves appear. Its fruit, like a brownish grey pea, is enclosed 
in an bag of a brilliant yellowish-red colour. *11^ 

locally appears to be the soathem limit of this shrub. Another 

* Also esUsd Uis Owti vsUaj.—Bn. 
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chuBctsnstu) plftiit of u Mbcttus 

timmea alao oocuxi, and Deipkdnium ParnciMn, Onobrfekia dml- 
bmia, Crucianeiia gUmemta, Cmmqummla grijitkix, • wpeatm iA 
AotMUkoltmon^ Paaracairy%im aapenKm^ Onarnma atenotipkamf Com- 
oUvmlut Uiocalycxntu^ JSalvia apincmi, and A'uphorbia doom an 
amon^t the moat common planta. In tJw* beda of diy water* 
oonnea Micrcrhynchua iptnomuf, a leadeas spiny member ot the 
Compoeitae, is very characteriatic of poor sandy ■oil. 

Many of the plains of thu Piahin valley are covered for w*il*w 
with hushes of Artemiaxa and MaUxrylon griffiiKii^ tlw* roo^ 
atocka of which constitute the chinf fuel of certain villa^iea in 
the winter, and their twiggy, branchea seem all that 

^flocks of sheep and goats have to feed upon during that aeaaiXL 
smoke from the wood of the drteB««sia is said to be very 
, injurioue to the eyes, but the wood of Ualoetylon grijfiikiif is 
rather prixed by blacksmiths for charcoal. 

In the western part of the valley there are aeveial th^vrTfH 
acres covered with a variety of Tamarix gaUiaa, which ia oan- 
ally cut down by the people every second or third year for fuel 
•or for making mats used in roofing houses ; yet if left to grow, 
this species becomes a fair-sized tree, 20 to ^ feet high, with a 
trunk over 7 feet in girth. Examples of such trees can be 
seen on the north side of the valley, where there are some 
sacred groves. This t-amurisk often flowers twice in thp year, 
once in March and April before the leaves appear, and again 
in September and October. In these jungles very few plants 
are found; the most striking being a large OrohoncAa with 
purple flowers, which appears as a parasite on the roo4a of the 
tit.fn<i.rinlr, Camphorotma motupeltaea is occaaioiially abundant 
in saline soil amongst the bushes, and Coutimm im a i t m 

is common beneath them, while Aiporagua mumajAyUu^ ocean 
as a climber. 

In soil, very frequent towards the weet» Atnplm 

leptoclada, Suaeadae, HaUola lanata, A FarrMOiaa, and ifolo* 
ekaru nUphurea grow loxoriantly. 

During March and April ^ ground is carpeted with 
flowers; tapaoer eomigerutmt with bright scarlet flowers, and 
the daisy like heads of Matriomria latioearpa are tlm moat abun¬ 
dant and conspicuoua Tlie order of Lfmct/aras is largely 
presented, most of them 1, unimportant lo o k in g p la n ts but 
which no doubt account in a great degree for the excellent 
condition of the sheep. Of the Vructferae^ Jialeolmia Ihimgn 
and Cheirandtus UtoeJtatanm are the moat striking though both 
are rather local in sandy soil; several spedcs of Alytoon and 
/aolis miniaia are abundant, and sheep and goats aeon very 
fond of the last, also of Cknrmmtkua ktoduiamma. 

A very minute form of Matiurumiua JaietUuM^ often barely 
hi'.lf an inch high, is axtremaly plentiful early in tbs firing 
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Imrmm. nuy ipeaM o< Asbra^ of w^ m Owh^cAi, 

iamrmimrafolyh i„ aandv soil Er«mo§tachy$ 

lS!L<W*^^SBome°pUnt, 1 to 2 feet high, i* common 

r^ifr-'- --. turf in oaDy pl»oo». ««> “ ■°’g 

g»t< when it fi«t ahooto op. In^ 

gSto« rto^Xi yonr ood^«ou. 

isrr?Lii% wtz«.. .p^ t^uiz 

to Qaoto Ttoy. bail*, ^ 

place. Jrit T‘*^ very long flower 

^^dLTd^p. witt^-Uke fibre, 

^^‘^o.ly. and Cniii,^ b» 

vriiile in to driert rav^ « ^ to' 

£ptoa» tarflon*^ ^^^ei«o Bro/Wico, the latter only occur 

sr.ssrt.'^i^ 

*y« T^.J^ ^.Vv^ a toob with gteen winged 'fnu^ 
aboit Kaeh at 6.000 fe^ A. eh.^- 

and its le*T« •»« oonodored excellent nw* 


Uut*u> cS ■ 
be Kh»a)» 
Auiru. 


In.to Sorkhflb ~|!2 lL'!L±^ to ^ItoktaiS:-* 
veto, of C'f—«« ^ arillary- 

The llowew ere genenUy aohtuyy witn lo^ mon^ ^ 

iuinted which e ome ti m ee produce • narrow 

2d the tov«a an often pinnately deocinpoend, w.tb narrow 
H fw^ •egmento, oc o a mon a H y tootl^ 

MtoToI to giaaaro in to ralley an 

Cyno^ daclylon only occurt ^ bnnki d img 
..lumtuaj* . near water or on cuitirated lan<L ^ • j «/ 4 Imi 

The Khwija Amr^ range li« »n the weat « 

Piabin TaHey. It u co m poaad ohiedy of ^ 

with treea dl tiMaeia nuUica, w Cabulw^ whmh^ chjg 
in the etooy bede oil the numeiow Tmtfd 
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, T. tAtrymniha^ /rw tMota *re the moet itrifciiig 
idanti OD these uilla; Draba kyitrix^ a ipeoiee that hM not 
been found elaewhere,'oocon in small clumps. A speoiee of 
Lonieera was found pear the top of the Khojak pern , but no 
specimens were obtailied in flower or fruit j buahee of PHmmm 
Caragana ahd Cotoneoater are common, and jbeneath 
the itn' fou^ Dtlpkinium ttneinatum and 6^^Iora. 

Tkdictrtm minui is usually found here and on other ranges 
in oew soil between rocks and in the shade of hushes hnom 
6,0W-9,000 feet. Leptaleum hamatum, a new species, is a com¬ 
mon herb on soil formed of the disint^rated shales. 

The vegetation on the Zarghun is very to that about 

ZiArat at the same altitudes, but in the gorge at the head of the 
Hanna valley, 16 miles N. R of Quel^ an interesting new 
thorn, CratayuM vnUianti, was found. This is a very un- 
coiiimon tree, 16 feet in height, which was only oocasioDally 
been on the conglomerate formation of the Zarghfln range. At 
9,000 feet on the same fange TulijM biebtrtteiniana occurs in 
the shade of bushea A very handsome striking plant, abun¬ 
dant on the lower slopes and about Kaoh, is Sal^ hydrangea; ' 
its magenta-oolottrea flowers are used medicinally by the 
Pathins. 


The most important and abundant speciee around Ziirat is 
Juniperue ataervpoda, *‘ob%uht*’ by the PathAn and 

"opurs’* by the Baluch. It forms forests of considerable 
extent, and is usually pure, being rarely mixed with Pietada 
mutiea, var. CabtUica, or with Fraxintu ximthoxyloidee^ and 
only occasionally attains tree size, owing to the unmeraful 
way in which its branches are lopped for feeding sheep and 
goats; Cdtie Caueaeiea, is in the same cat^ory. The anmbs 
are numerous, and of these Fnmue ebwmea is perhaps the 
most abundant, forming thickets on stony ground between the 
ranges up to 9,000 feet; the fruit ripens yellow like an apricot, 
bursts open longitudinally, and soon afterwards the seed falls 
to the ground. Lonieera quinquelocularie grows to a considerable 
size, 18 to 20 feet, in favourable localities; and L. hypoUttea, 
Abelia tri/lora, Daphne oleoidee (poisonous to camels)^ Bpkedra 
nebrodeneia (1)y Catagana amdtiguay Berberxe mdgarie and B. 
lyeium (usually near water). Spiraea Brahuiea on the rooks, 
Boea b^geriana, Cotoneeuter nummularia (sometimee with 
pMning, and at other times with tomentose leaves). Bibee 
orientale (occurring up to 11,000 feet). BudMeia paeUenlata, 
Sedvia Qabtdiea and Berchemia lineaia (characteristio of the 
liuMstons rocks) are usually common, and to a lesser extent 
Jaemimyea hmnile, Fieue Cortoo, Bkamnae Pereieue (whose 
ba^ yields a red dye), Sagereiia Bramdretk i meOt and iH nans 
mieroearpa (f); Jaemin%em pubigerum and Fidvivrum odtni- 
fMetm are bo^ rare. Amongst other lem important shnibo 
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SopJtora griffUkii^ PUctnjmthxu rugonu^ and Orthonnopgi$ 
intermedia. 

e e * <■ 

In many places amongst the juniper tracts small maidtins 
are met with from 9,U(X) to lu,00o feet, which are covered witli 
hummocks of AcantJiolimon Mnnroannm, A. Jasciculnrf (?), niul 
Onobrychis comuta; and in the midst of these or under tin- 
shade of bushes, Gypsophila liyiioea, a new species, is ol'teii 
found In other places iheso small elevated plains are coveitnl 
with Coutxnia scala, a biennial, whose leaves in a yuuug state 
are grazed by sheep and goats. 

Peroumkia abrotanoidea is very abundant, and often forms 
hedges on the borders of fields at elevations of 8,U"U to 9,00U 
feet. L^rge bushes of Clematis aapleni^olia are found locally, 
growing in the clefts of limestone rocks in gorges. 

* • . • * 

Clematia graveolenn is a characteristic climber of these 
parts of the country. 

m »~ • s 

Under the shade of the juniper trees Viola ktinatvai'eiiais is 
abundant, and differs from that species as described in the “Floia 
of Brituh India ” by its white fiowers streaked with purple in 
the centre only; also the altitude at which it is found, 7,U00 tr> 
10,u0u feet, is much lower than that given as its distributton, 
via., 11,000 to 15,000 feet. Leptorka^us Benthamiana (Scrt>- 
pbularineae) is another frequent plant in the shade of trees or 
rocks, and is considered excellent fodaer fur sheep and goats. 
It has a wide range, being found from 3,50«j to 10,0i'0 feet. 

During the spring many plants belonging to the Liliaceai; 
are found that occur at lower altitude, such as Eremuri, Jriilea, 
AUia, Jierendera peraica, ikc. Hibiactta trionum and Centaurea 
pterts are characteristic of cultivated ground. 

Many grasses arc represented, among which a species of 
Agropyrum (f A. junceum var.) called xuizha by the people, has 
the reputation of being the best fodder in the country. Next 
in importance are Pennisetum orieiUale (up to 7,0o0 feet), P . 
ftaeay^ia, Slipa oapxUata and another spt-cies, Oryzopaia catru- 
fssoaaa, agid Andropogon bladxi. MeLioa jacqaemoiUH is a 
frequent grass amongst bushes, and seems to have a poisonous 
effect on all animals that eat it. The Pathans call it Uiwanai 
huiae. Mr. L^ce saw camels seized with a kind ot paralysis of 
Dw hind quarteni after eating this grass; but whether it was 
caused by the grass itself or by the larvae of some insect that 
he found very abundant in the roots at certain periods, hu was 
nnahle to determine; yet as the bad effect on the annnals took 
pLaoe very rapidly, it was probably the grass itself. 

Of the six foms found in Jintish iiaiuohiatan, A»pl*nii*t>» 
eirida was nutioed in 
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V«>ry rare on the hills about Quetta, but fairly abundant local¬ 
ly on the stony lower slopes of some of the ranges further east is 
Vi/i/t Pe>-gica, a stunted gregarious bush, two to three feet hig^. 

A list giving the local names of some of the commoner 
plants in the District will be found in appendix I. 

The wild animals of the District are much the same as those 
fi>und in other parts of the upper liighlands of Baluchistw and 
include, the wolf, (*P. l^toa, Br. kharma); the jackal (P. shighdlt 
I'I-, tola); the fox (P. yidar, Br. ahok), all of which are common. 
Hyaenas (P. ArozA hal, Br. hafUir) are met with in various places 
and are fairly numerous in the Ajrain Khushkaba tract in 
Pishin, while the leopard (P. parang, Br. khal^ha) is found 
iM-ciisionally in the Zarghun and Chiltan hills. 

I’he Zarghiin reserved forests form a welcome breeding- 
.(lound for mountain sheep (male, P. ghwaanae, Br. khar; 
female, yad) and straight-homed markhor, and these animals 
are also found in small numbers in the KhwAja Amrin, Takatn 
and the Toba hills. A few ravine deer (P. hoaai, Br. khazm) 
arc found in parts of Pishfn. The Afghan hare (P. soe, Br. 
mar a) abounds in the Shoranid valley. The Afghan Mouse- 
Hare {Layt/mys rujeacena) is frequently to be seen among the ' 
rcxrks at elevations over 5,000 feet. Tortoises are common in 
the valleys. Ducks are plentiful in the irrigation tanks in 
Pishiii in winter. I’he birfs which afford most sport, however, 
ai-e chikor and sisi, and large bags of these birds are made in years 
of good rainfall at many places, but especially in the SurkhAb val¬ 
ley. The natives attribute the large coveys of chikor, which 
sometimes number 30 or 40 birds, to the fact that both the m a le 
and the female birds sit in the breeding time, the male obtain¬ 
ing the eggs for his nest by stealing them from the female. 

A list of birds found near Quetta compiled by Captain 
T. R Mai^hall, R. A., has been published in Part III, Vol. XlV 
..f tho Bombay Natural Hiatory Society’s Journal, and a fur* 
till I list of birds seen at Chaman by Captain T. W. Watson, 

I M.8 , has been printed in Vol. XV, Part I of the same 
Journal. The Editor is indebted to Captiw Marshall for a 
iiicinoi'andum on Ornithology of the District which will be 
found in appendix II. 

Th6 insect fAunA Iias been studied MaJof C. J« NuitMi 113th 
Infantry, and the results of his enquiries, which he has kindly 
contributed, are also published as appendix III to this volume. 

For some years previous to 1906, many of the avenues in 
Quetta had been infested with a boring beetle, whoso larvw fed 
first op^the hast and sap wood of the tree and subeoquently on 
the vood. TTh) trees worst effected were the white poplar 
:ind the RAbol willow, but a large proportion of all the trees 
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in the aTenues had been attacked. On enquiries being set on 
foot, it was found that the beetle wtu Aeolesthes sarttu, and a 
full memorandum of instructions was drawn up by Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing, Forest Entomologist to the Government of India, for 
the eradication of the peat.* Operations were begun in the 
winter of 1905. 

The climate of the whole District is generally dry and, on 
the whole, temperate. None of the different parts of the 
District present any marked variations, but Quetta, owing to 
its higher elevation, is somewhat cooler than Pishm and Pishm 
than ChamaiL The climatic conditions of Shorarud resemble 
those of Pishm. 

The seasons are as well marked as in Europe. The year is 
divided into four seasons, known by the Afgh&ns as the psarlae, 
dobae, manae and zhainae or zamae and by the Brahuis as hatam, 
Urma^ soh^l and silt. The main characteristics of each season are 
briefly expressed in the Pashtu proverb ; psarlof. mamur, dobae 
taniir, manae ranziir and zavMe zai'ur, that is to say; spring is 
teeming, summer sweltering, autumn sickly, winter needy. 

The spring is divided locally into the sara tvUa and 
pearlae proper. Sara tnla means “ The reddish forty days ” 
from the red buds which appear on the trees; it com¬ 
mences at the end of February and the end of it is known in 
some parts of the District as charmuna. Rain and snow may 
generally be expected at this time of year. The spring, which 
is one of the most delightful times of year in the District, lasts 
till the beginning of June. The country is covered with 
grass and the valleys are thick with com. By the end of it, 
the green fruit has formed on all the trees and is already well 
advanced. In Toba the different seasons begin more than a 
month later than in the rest of the District. 

The summer {dobae) is divided locally into three parts: 
dobae proper ; oKdr and toaea. Dobae proper corresponds with 
the fint part of June emd ahdr lasts up to the 20th of July; 
this season is also known as bdd-i-garm in parts of Pishfn. 
IFaea ends with the early part of September. Chaman, 
Pishfn and Shoranid are hot at this time of year, but in 
Quetta the day temperature is moderate and in Toba cool; the 
nights are always cool. The sun is strong and quickly ripens 
the many different varieties of fruit. In July and August 
clouds often gather in the afternoon. They seldom bring rain 
with them but produce a muggy atmosphere.* 

The auiumn is divided into the spin wtanae, oorresponding 
with part of September and October, and the ghtoatr wionae which 
lasts till the early part of Deoembv. At this time the nights 

* A NoU M tMe Queilti Bortr {Aeotf»ih^» «ar<N«) by R. P. StebbiDS. 
F.L.8., F.Z.M., F.K.8., Caloatta : IWft. 
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oeoome oold and are eometimee froity, though by day the lun is 
■till warm. The leaves b^n to fall and the trees are bare by De¬ 
cember. The autumn migration from Toba begins in October. 

Winter, which lasts from about the middle of December to 
the end of February or beginning of March, begins with a tora 
tjxla or black forty days, which lasts till about the l&th of 
January and is followed by a apina or white forty days. 
The winter is the rainiest part of the year and is often bitterly 
cold. The days are cloudy; rain and snow fall; sharp frosts 
occur; and the wind at times is very bitter, especially if it 
occurs after a heavy fall of snow. 

Like other parts of Baluchistmi the District lies outside the 
sphere of the monsoon currents and the rainfall is irregular and 
scanty. In winter, when most rain falls, the District is affected 
by storms, which originate in the Persian plateau, but their 
number and character vary largely from year to year. 

The stations where rainfall is record^ (1904) are : Quetta, 
Bal^li, Kuchlak, Sariib, Pishm, Bostan, Yaru Karez, Saran^n, 
Saiyad Hamid, Gulistdn, Kila Abdulla, Khanai, Fuller’s Camp, 
Chaman, Sanzal and Sh^labagh. 

Table I in Vol. B. gives the average rainfall for Quetta, 
Pishm, Gulistan and Chaman. Quetta receives the largest 
amount, 10’52 inches, Pishm comes next with 8-69 inches, 
while Chaman and GulisUin each receive a little more than 7 
inches. The largest rainfall occurs between October and March. 
In the spring and summer very little rain falls, Quetta getting 
only 8-30 inches, Pishm 128 inches, and Chaman and Gulistan 
less thw-n an inch. The heaviest rainfall occurs in January and 
February. The winter snow seldom lies on the ground for long 
in Quetta itself but, in the surrounding country and on the 
hills, especially in Toba, it sometimes lasts for a considerable 
period. The average number of rainy days, between 1894 and 
1899, at the stations already mentioned has been as under: 



April to September. 

October to March. 

Total. 

I. 

Chaman 

2 .« • 

• ••AS e#a 

• •• 

16 . 

*18 

3. 

KiU Abdulla 

a»s 3 • • • 

... 

18 . 

21 

3. 

Piahln 

••• 3 ••• 


18 . 

19 

At 

4 . 

QuetU 

••• 3 

... 

16 . 

21 


The figures below show the average temperature of Chaman 
and Quetta : 


fSUUoa. 


HflAffat of ob- 
MTTktarjr. 


* Januftry. 
j, Diunul 
rmagx). 


t ChusAii 4,Sir 41-2 11 1 

QuatU l.flOr 401), ill 


Mean. 


79-6 *74 Ml 

(J7-8 31 4 78-7 5711 


• NoTemlier. 

Dlumal 

raitKO 


37(1 34 3 

487 S2-7 


• Average diifereDoe betweeo maximum and minimum U-niperature of 

The' figoiw for Chaman arel for fl yean only, and for QuatU 
14 yean. 
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Chaman, it will be §een, is in degrees wanner than Quetta 
in summer, and 3 degrees in winter. The conditions in Pishfn 
are intermediate between tho.sc of Chaman and Quetta. 

The heat in the District is nowhere extreme in summer, 
but low temperatures ure frequent in winter, and the thermome¬ 
ter not uncommonly falls below freezing point. Some of the 
lowest temperatures recorded in Quetta between 1900 and 19(i5 
were 3’3 F. on 24th January, 1900, and 8'8 F. on 23rd JanuaiT, 
1905. 

The mountainous character of the country affects the direc¬ 
tion and force of the winds, which in many places partake 
largely of the character of draughts, traversing the funnel-like 
valleys. Records are kept at Quetta and Cliaman. During 
1904 the weather at Quetta was reported as calm at 8 a.m. 
on 308 days but only on 12 days at Chaman. For the District 
generally the readings taken at Chaman are the most reliable 
and from them it may be inferred that the wind is fairly 
constant. It gathers force between 10 a.m. and mid-day 
and hence the hours between 8 and 10 o’clock are frequently 
the most trying part of the day. It drops towards sunset and 
at night usually ceases altogether. Its direction varie.s with 
the season of the year. In spring and summer it generally 
blows from the south-west or south-south-west and is called 
barvo by the natives. This lasts from the middle of ^ 

the middle of October. In the autumn and winter it shifts 
to the south-east, south-south-east and eastrsouth-east, the hitter 
being the most prevalent direction, and is known as purkho or 
rvimhi. In January and March the direction is very variable 
and it frequently veers to a westerly quarter. At this time a 
strong wind, blowing off the snow, is terribly cutting and deaths 
from its effects are not uncommon among the poorer natives. 
I'hc people consider that a south-west wind in winter, known 
as khdrdni, is almost sure to bring rain. The violent south¬ 
west storms, which occur throughout the spring and summer lu 
Chaman, and carry volumes of sand from the Rcgistin, iv'nder 
existence extremely unpleasant. Most of the calm days occu. 
in November and December. 

The only iinporUnt flood, which has brtta recorded, occui- 
r rl in Quetta in August, 1889, when the overflowing of the 
Habib nnllidi caused a large amount of damage to both Muni¬ 
cipal and private buildings in the Civil Lines. The buildings 
known as the .Miinshi lines were wrecked and the Police Thana 
and Tahsfl considerable dam-iged. The water-way was increas¬ 
ed in 1890-91 for the prevention of such floods in future. 

Earthqual.es arc not uncommon, and sometimes cause much 
damage. About the close of the year 1HR8, freqiicnl sJioi ka of 
(i fhqiiske were felt in Quetta, several buildings ct»lln|ised, 
ji.il I many natives left the town. The win bquake also 
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had the effect of increasing the supply of water in the Chach- 
^zai k4r^ in Shoranid. 

A severe earthquake occurred in tlie Khojak region 
on December 20, 1802, and was felt over a large area of 
Baluchistan. Much damage was done to railway buildings, 
and the railway line between Quetta and Chaniau, at a place 
near the Chaman end of the ivliujuk tunnel, but outside it, 
was very curiously damaged, the rails being distorted and the 
distance between Chaman and Quetta be.ug lessened by no 
less than 2^ feet. A fissure in the ground was found to run 
across the railway line at this place and was then traced to 
a short distance on either side of the Une.* 

Captain (now Colonel Sir A. H.) McMahon afterwards dis¬ 
covered, whilst <iemarcating ihe Balocb-Afghan frontier, that 
this fissure was part of a well-marked line of depression or 
indentation in the ground, running from near Murglia Chaman, 
some 18 miles north of Chaman. It gradually ascended the 
slopes of the Kliwaja Amriin range diagonally until it actually 
cut the crest of the main range near its highest peak. De¬ 
scending again into the iSpinatizha valley, it began again to 
ascend diagonally the sIojm-s of a continuation of the Kliwaja 
Amran range. Cutting this range in a similar manner, it 
descended the Ixjra river, and, crossing it ran along the 
whole length of the ftnit of the iSarlath liLUs to ^^ushki. Beyond 
this point Captain McMahon was unable to follow it. The 
total length .seen was 120 miles. It is a well-defiued broad 
line of deep indentation, in places as clearly defined as a deep 
railway cutting. Both from the presence of water and from 
its lonuing a short cut across mountain spurs, the crack is 
largely used as a thoroughfare. Aged tribesmen informed 
Captain Mr.Mahon that, during their lifetime, on some three 
occasions aiier severe earthquake shocks deep fissures had 
appearcil along this line and that similar accounts had been 
liauotHl down to tliem by their fatliers. The crack is a conti¬ 
nuation of the Cleat Bound.oy h'ault of the Himalayas. All 
the rocks on the lyist appear to be sedimentary while those on 
the west appear to be igneous, t 

Anulher severe earthquake shock was felt in 1900, causing 
a spiing to apjiear in the Siaghurgi village on the slopes of 
Takatu, which gave a good supply oi w.der for irrigation for 
some time but has iu»w decreased, ihe last severe shock was 
that of 1902, which causeii much injury to the buildings in 
Pibhin, Kila Afxiulla and Culistiin. 

Up to the middle of the eightceiitli century, when Quetta 
filially passed into the hands of toe iiraliui rulers, it uia^ be 

* liicuiilt (‘j ih> (Jtoioffical iiHrity Intlm, V ol. .\XV1, kart II. 

\ Journal o/ ihu Hoyai (Jtograplttcal iiocitly, Vol. IX, No. 4 . 
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said that the history of Quetta-Pishfn is identioal with the 
Provinoe of KandahAr. 

The earliest mention which we have of Pishfn is in the 
Avestic writings, in which Pishinanha is described as a valley 
(vara) in an elevated part of the country and containing a 
barren level plain (dasht). 

It is probable that Krateroe, after he was detached from 
the main body of Alexander’s army in the Indus valley, marched 
via Quetta, on his way to Persia by the Helmand valley route, 
and the fact that a Greek statue was found when the present 
arsenal was being constructed, may indicate that Quetta formed 
pai*t of the Graeco-Bactrian empire in the two centuries pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era. 

We know little of the history of Quetta-Pisln'n up to the 
thirteenth century A.D. It certainly formed part of the 
kingdom of Amfr Sabuktagin and of Mahmdd the Ghaznavid, 
for we hear of both those monarchs making expeditions so f m 
south as KhuzdAr. From them it must have passed to their 
successors, the Ghorid dynasty of Ghazni. 

At the b^inning of the thirteenth ceiitu^, Barshor appe^ 
to have been a more prominent plaro than Pishfn itself, Md the 
Tabaqdtri-NdBiri describes it as forming part of the kingdom of 
SultAn Muhammad KhAn, Khwarazm ShAh of Khfva, as the 
fief of one Malik IkhtiyAruddin MahmAd. 

Meanwhile the Mongol power, under Chingiz ^hAn, was 
making itself felt, and a little later, when one Malik KhAn of 
HerAt was obliged to retire before the Mongol forces ^wa^ 
OannsAI on his way to Seistan, we are told that a man called 
Rari-ul-Mulk, on whom he conferred the territory of 
was put to flight by the Ighrak tribe, a swtion of the Khalj 
Turks, who appear to have been the inhabitants of the 
try at that time. After the defeat of SultAn Jalal-ud-dfn, 
KhwAi-azra ShAh, in 1221 near Ghazni, he passed through 
Barshor on his way to the Indus, and from that time Kan- 
dohAr and its dependencies pa.ssed into the hands of the 

Mongols. » .1 rr ♦ 

During the fourteenth century the Maliks of the 
dynasty at HerAt held sway in Kandahar, but towards the en 
of that time, it was Uken by TfmAr, and conferred by him 
upon his grandson, Pir Muhammad, louring the ? 

tlie fiffeenth century, KandahAr was under the rule / 

NUcc Msors Sultan ShAh Rukh and SulUn Abu Said BahWur 
KhAn, and it was, probably, at the lieginning of this century 
that the Tarins, who now hold Pishin, emigrated from then- 
original homes about the Takht-i-Sulaiinrm and made their way 
into the District. 

About 1470, SultAn Husain Mirza of HerAt rose to power 
and ho sub8e<juently conferred the territories of ShAl, Pushangi 
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and Sibi on Am£r Shujd-ud-dfn Zunndn, the Arghdn. Zon* 
ndn was the father of Shih Khan, who, about this time, 
comes into considerable prominence in connection with the 
districts lying between Pishi'n and Bhakkar. The latter sno- 
ceeded to his father’s fiefs, and in 1511 we hear of him moving 
to Shal in consequence of a hostile movement of Biibar from 
Kabul. ShAl was at this time held by Mir Fazil, the Kokal- 
tash, and Abdul Ali, the Tarkhan Mughal. From ShiLl, .81^ 

B4g made frequent raids against Sibi and the surroondi^ 
country. He was eventually ousted from Piahin and Shil in 
1517 by Babar, who subsequently succeeded to the throne of 
Delhi in 1526 A.D. 

Between 1530 and 1545, the province of Ka nd a h ar was in HaBijte. 
the posseasion of Mirza Kimrdn, the brother of the Emperw 
Hui^ydn. It was during this period, in 1643, that Hnnutydn 
came to Quetta on his retreat from India. On the approach 
of his uncle Mirza Askari, who was holding K andah Ar on Behalf 
of KAmran, HumAyiin left his son Akbar there, then a child of 
only a year old, but subsequently destined to raise India to its 
greatest glory under the Mughal Empire, while be himself es¬ 
caped via Nushki to Garmsel and HerAt. On his return two yean 
later, KandahAr again passed under HumAyun’s rule, and it 
continued under the Mugbals^till 155§. On HumAyiin being 
acknowledged Emperor, he bestowed the Districts of ShAl and 
Mastung on Lawang RhAn, the Baloch, but who lAwang 
KhAn was, history does not relate. The fact, however, is interestr 
ing as the earliest indication of interference with Quetta from 
the south. Soon after Humayun’s death in 1566 A.D., Kan¬ 
dahar and its dependencies were ordered by the Emperor Akhar 
to be restored to the Safavid kings of Persia, and they remained 
under Persia until 1595, when they were agi^ acquired by 
the Mughals. At this time we find from the Ainri-AIAarx, 
that 8hAl and Pushang were included in the .eastern division 
of the KandahAr Sarkar. The revenue arrangements are fully 
described and will be found in the section on land Bevonue. 

Not long afterwards, whilst Shal and Piahin were still sub- Early Englisli 
ject bo the Mughals, Messrs. Steel and Crowther arrived at travellara. 
Pishin or Pesinga, as the)’ call it, on the Ist of July 1614, on 
their way from Ajmer to Isfahan. Pesinga, they say, contained 
at that time a small fort and “ store of soldiers for securing 
the way." llie captain of the fort exacted half an abbdn on 
each camel. From Pishin the travellers crossed the KhwAja 
AmrAn bv the Khojak pass to KandahAr and their desmpbon 
of these hills and their inhabitants at tl^ v « 

interesting and arousing. "These mount^es of t^dahar, 
they write, " are inhabited by a fierce people ^ed or 

PotAns, very strong of body, somewhat wlutw than the 
great robbers, accustomed to cut off whole Carauani. ut, a 
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HntORT. present, partly for fears of the Mogoll, and partly through 
sweet found by commerce (in venting ‘their graine, slieepe and 
goates of which they have great store, and buying of coarse 
linnen and other necessaries) they are become nioj-e siuill. Yet 
if they can take any straggling by themselves or staying behind, 
they will sell them abcue in the Mountaines, and hoxe them to 
preuent running away, and put them to grind graine with hand- 
mills, and other seruile drudgerie.” 

ThaSafavida. In 1622, Kandahar was again brought under the sway of 
the Safavid dynasty, and, with, the exception of a short period 
from 1638 to 1649, when it was beti'ayed by the Persian go¬ 
vernor, Ali Mardan Khan, to the Mughals, it remained under 
Persia until the rise of the Ghilzai Dynasty \mder Mu* Wais in 
1709 A.D. 


On the Safavid monarch, Shdh Abb^ gaining posseMioa 
of KandahAr in 1622, he conferred the government of Pishfn 
and its tribal dependencies upon Sher Khan the Tarin, The 
latter appears to have become semi-independent and, on the 
death of Shih Abbas seven yeans later, refused to submit to 
the governor, Ali Mardan, who has been previously mentioned. 
In Sh^r KhAn’s absence on a plundering expedition, Ali Mar- 
dAn Khan attacked Kila SherAn, his fort near Pishin Bazar, 
with 4,000 horse and captured it. Sh^r KhAn had acquired a 
large amount of treasure and other valuables in the course of a 
lo ng period of plundering, the whole of which was confiscated. 
Hearing of his loss, Sher KhAn returned in hot sjieed, and en¬ 
countered Ali Mardan KhAn near Pishin but was worsted and 



rfi ' 






ThaUkilmi 

p*w«r. 


had to retire to Duki and ChotiAli. 

After the loss of the province of KandahAr in 1639, the 
aror Shah JahAn made great efforts to capture it, and des- 
a force of over 104,000 men under DArA Shakoh to re- 
The prince marched via the Sangar pass and Duki 
1 , whilst his heavy guns made their way by the BolAn 
ho Persians had meanwhile ravaged Pishin and oollec- 
—* .i^e grain tliey could lay hands on. Without making a 
long there, DArA Shakoh crossed the passes into KandahAr. 
Aftcrj^lengthy investment he had to abandon the siege,^ and 
retur^py the way by which he had come, and in passing Pishin 
Btroyed the fort. 

«iie end of the seventeenth century witnessed the rise of 
the BrAhui power to prominence, and it is pro^ble that Quette 
and Pishin both suffered from the encroachments of the BrAhuis 
and that Quetta, at any rate, fell into their hands in the tims 
of Mir Ahmad, whose reign lasted 30 years, from about 1666 to 
‘1696. 

The Ghilzai, Mir WAis, obtained po ss es si on of KandahAr 
from tlm Persians in 1709, and it is curious that this feat was 
aooomplished in connection with Pishin. ‘The representative of 
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{ gtiiLh Sult^ Husain at KandahAr was at this time Qurgfain 
Kliin, a Georgian, and he was supported by a bodyguard of 
the same race. Mir Wais, by a well conceived plan, induced 
the Tarins of Pishin to withhold payment of revenue. Mean¬ 
while, he himself took up a position near K a nd a h a r , and when 
Ae G^rgian bodyguard, which Gurghrn Khan had deapatehed 
against the Taring, was at a sufficient distance, Mir WAis en¬ 
tered the town with every profession of resentment against the 
recalcitrant tribe. Lulled into a false security, Gurghrn Khin 
was induced to accept an invitation to a feast prepared by Mir 
Wais, and when he and his party had fallen into a drunk^ 
sleep, the whole of them were murdered as they lay. Disguis¬ 
ing himself in Gurghin Khan’s dress, Mir w4ia easily got 


possession of the city, and disposed of the few Georgians who 
had remained behind. The six hundred men who had proceed- 
c<l Hgainst the Tarins, were received with a hot fire on their 
return to Kandahir, but managed to make their way via 
Girishk to Persia. 

Mir Husain, the second son of the founder of the dynMty, 
succeeded his brother Mahmud in 1725, and about this tim^ 
Brahui history relates that Pishin had been annexed by Mir * 
Abdulla, after an engagement with the Ghilzais near Ka ndahar , 
and that a Raisani, called Mir Firos, had been made governor. 
It appears, however, to have been quickly relost, as in 1733, 
Shah Husain, Ghilzai, finding himself obliged to move against 
the Brahuis, had to put the dismantled fort of Pishin into a 
state of defence and garrison it. Moving forward, he crossM 
the Ghazaband pass and took Quetta which he also garrisoned. 
He, subsequently, advanced to Mastung where the Brahms 
submitted. Shortly afterwards. Nadir Shah appeared on the 
scene, and one Mehrab Sultan, Babi, was ordered to occupy 
Pishin and coUect the revenue, but he was attacked by the 
Kakars and Tarins who were driven off. 

Quetta, after its capture by Shah Husain, Ghilrai, app^rs 
to have remained under Kandahar, and to have n ra^ er 
red to Nadir Shah on his taking that pli^, and we find 
he assigned it for the support of Mir Nasir Khan and las mother, 
»luring the time that Mir Muhabbut Khan held Kal^ ue^ 
fi-om 1730-31 to 1750-51. Later on, it was ^Tun resum^, and- 
Ahmad Shah, Durrani is said to have finally confer^ it on 
the Briihuis after the campaign in eastern Peraia in 1751, 
a hen he received such gallant aid . ! , I 'l 

in connection with this incident, that the s J 

Brihqis that Ahmad Shah in conferring the 
motheTof Nasir Khan, Bibi Manam, said Hus is your bmI, 

system of supplying men-at-arms, which had been arranged 
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the time of Nddir Shih, was continued by him and by his succes¬ 
sors. Details will be found in the section on L&nd’Revenue. 
Ahmad Sh^ is said to have given Pishin as a jdigiry doubtless 
on condition of the supply of militaiy service, to Pakdr Khan, 
Bat^zai, a man of great influence. * 

From the Durranis, Pishm passed into the hands of the 
B^rakzais, in whose time it was assessed to a revenue of 900 
tumaru, a sum equivalent to Rs. 16,650. A hundred tumam 
of the whole sum were on account of transit dues, and 800 
tumana in lieu of having to furnish horses. No doubt the 
B^rakzais, like Ahmad Shdh, also levied a certain number of 
armed men, when required. 

The adventurous traveller Masson passed through Quetta- 
Pishfn about the year 1827.* He was on his way from Kibul 
via Kandahdr to India and, after crossing the KhwAja Amnin 
by the Khojak pass, travellecl by Kila Abdulla, Arambi, Haikal- 
zai, KuchlAk and Samungli to Quetta. He afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to the Bol^ Pass via SariAb. Before reaching the 
KhwAja AmrAn, he was robbed of nearly every thing he pos- 
seeaed by some Afghans, and was only reecu^ from being 
taken into slavery by the intervention of a muUd, Winter 
was approaching and the traveller experienced terrible hard¬ 
ships owing to the scant clothing that ^e robbers had left him. 
Much trouble was experienced by the caravan, with which he 
was travelling, from the Achakzais, of whom Abdulla Khiin, 
then living at Kila Abdulla, was the chief. The Achakzais 
were, at this time, subject to the Kandahdr SardArs, foi 
Abdulla Kbin was afterwards degraded by them, probably 
owing to his reputed wealth. He appears to have been the 
only one of the Achakzais, who was not living in the depth of 
poverty, for Ma8s^)rr8 description gives us to understand that 
the tribe as a whole were clothed in rags, while few had shoes, 
and there were very few arms among them. A duty of Rs. 2 
per donkey load was exacted by the Achakzai chief at Kila 
Abdulla, r rom Kila Abdulla Masson journeyed to Quetta 
and thence via the Bolan to 8ind. He noted that the Shah- 
wAnis, who now hohl the southern end < 2 the valley, hod l)egun 
encroaching on thi? valley since the Brahui ascendency had 
begun. The Kakars held Kuchlak and Aghbarg. 

e now come to the |)eriod of the first Afghan war, when 
Quetta first fell into British hands, and we are indebted to 
Major W. Hough of the 48th Regiment of the Bengal Native 
Infantry, fur a detailed account of the march of the Bengal 
Column of the Army of the Indus through the Quetta-Pishfn 


• Sw Ma4$on'§ Jonrmtyt in A/>fhdniatd%^ BalucMiatdn and the 
pp. 820-M). 
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District in 1839.* The Bengal column I'eached Sariib on 
March 23, the animals being greatly jaded and knocked up 
after a march of over 800 miles from Ferozepur, and many of 
the camels having been lost en route. • In those days, no human 
habitations were to be seen at Sariab, though black sheep-skin 
tents, surrounded by jlocks of sheep or goats, were to be 
observed on the mountain sides. On the 26th of March, the 
column reached Quetta and orders were received from Sir John 
Keene, prohibiting further advance until his arrival with the 
Bombay troops. The delay thus caused nearly proved fatal to 
the exj^ition, for the camp followers had been on half rations 
since March 8, and on March 27, the force found itself with 
only ten days’ supply in camp. It became necessary, therefore, 
to place the troops on deci-eased rations. The fighting men 
were placed on half rations and the unfortunate followers were 
reduced to a quarter of a seer of flour apiece. There was no 
grain for the horses and until their arrival at KandahiLr, they 
were fed on the green crops. 

The force stayed in Quetta till April 6, idly consuming the 
small amount of supplies-that it had brought with it, the camp 
followers starving, and the cavalry and artillery rapidly losing 
strength. At this time, grain was selling at three seers and 
flour at 2^ seers per rupee. A small bundle of lucerne cost 
Rs. 5, a maund of bhiisa Rs. 4, and a sheep Rs. 3. The force 
was also much harassed by attacks from the people of the coun¬ 
try. No one could move out unarmed and camels were being 
constantly driven 4way. In this way two hundred camels were 
lost on the Slst of March, and though a large party followed 
them, it returned unsuccessful. The robbers appear to have 
generally made their way through the Hanna gorge, and it was 
eventually found necessary to picket it. The result was not, 
however, all that could be desired, as the picket allowed its 
own camels to go beyond the gorge and several were carried 
oflf on April 2. The cavalry pursued the robbers, killed three 
and wounded four, but did net recover the camels. 

Meanwhile, arrangements had been made to hand over 
Quetta with Mastung and Kachhi to Shdh Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
whose representative was Muhammad Sadik Khan, Popalzai, 
and Captain Beau of the 23rd Native Infantry was appointed 
Political Agent at Quetta and in the District of Shdl. Ho 
and Major-Oeneral Nott were left at Quetta with the head 
quarters of the second Infantry Brigade and the 43rd Native 
Infantry. A regiment of cavalry and a regiment of infan¬ 
try from Sh4h Shujo-ul-Mulk’s contingent wero also detained. 


• A narrtUine of the march and opemtiont of the army of the Indnn 
»« the IrptdUioH tiUo Afyhdniddn. the year by Major W. 

(jalsotta^ IMO. 
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Captain Bean was ordei-ed to raise local corps of Kakars which 
afterwai-ds proved useful. On the momin;,^ of the 7th of April 
the troops left Quetta. Some idea of the state to whicli they 
had been re<luced, may be gathered from tJie fact that sixty 
horses had to be shot because they were too weak to jti oeeed, and 
some of Ahe camp followers were known to have tried and eaten 
the skins of sht^ip, and to have devoured the congealetl blood of 
the animals. The first march was to Kuchlak and thence 
to Haidarzai. Here an atteinpt was nuule on the Shah’s 
baggage by the Kakars, but they were severely handled. The 
column soon afterwards crossed the Pisliin 1 . 4 jra, and on Ajiril 
iL* arrived at Kila Abdulla. Here a batUlion of the Slnih’s 
infantry w'as left until the formation of the Bolan Hangei-s. 
This work was entrusted to Captain Bosjini|uet who subse¬ 
quent! 3 ' mised a ii.seful Ixxl)’ of Achakzai.s. 

Kngineei-s had btum busy preparing a practicable roatl over 
the Khojak jiass and its pa.ssage was liegun on the 14 th of 
April. Fortunatel}’, the Kandahar chiefs had only thrown 
forwaid smal) bodies uf horse to watch the movement of the 
British force and the jMtss wjis not defended. The Achakzaw 
^veie not, howev'er, idle and earned olFcameks, plundered baggage 
and murdt'red eamj) followei’s, whenever an opportunitv occurred 
of doing .so with impunity. Although all the guns and wag¬ 
gons of the force had to be dismounted an<l handed over the 
pa.ss, pei-severance and good management gradually overcame 
all ditiieulties jind the whole force passed the mountain by the 
2 lst, tlu»ugh n<»t without losing 27,400 founds of musket 
ammunition and 11 bariels of gun-powder, besides a large 
amount of canq) Kiggagt?, camels, etc. The supply of water 
at Old Chaman was not sufficient for a large Ixaiy of troops, 
so all had to be hurried forward to the Kadanai rivei'. 
i he Banba}’ C«»hnnn was some six or seven da 3 ’s in the rear, but 
met Nsith no lesistance worthy of relation in its march. It is 
unneccssajy to follow the further movements i-f tlie Army of 
the Indus in Afgh.inistan, but it ma 3 ’ lx; mentioncsl that, after 
Sir John Ki cue s fmees liatl arrive<i at Kabul, (Jeneral Willahire 
was ordertsl to proci-ts,! to Upjter Sind, talking Kalut on liia 
wa 3 ’. He moved to the Ab i-lstada lake to the west of tl^e 
country of the llotak (Ihil/ais, and |>a.ssiug through Maruf 
ijKuJe his way thi’ough Toba and liarshor to Quetta. After 
con.suIt ing C.iptain iJcan, he moved forward to Kalat which 
he cnpturtsl. 

Meanwhdf, change.s ha/l been made in the garrison of 
Quetta and at the end of ld39, there was a force consisting of 
the Jlst Native Infantry and a detachinent of the Shah’i 
infantry and two guns in the plai-e. Jx*vics had al.Bo been 
raised and weie being maintained at Quetta aijd Kila Abdulla. 
Captain Ucan, deeming hia own poaitiou seaure, had deapatched 
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the Slat Native Infantry to the plains of India. In 1840 he 
was also oontemi^ting sending aid to Captain Browne, who 
was besieged at Eah4n in the Marti hills, when the outbreak 
occurred in Mastung which ended in the revolution at Kaldt, 
and the deposition of the British representative, 8h4h Naw4z 
Kh4n. Emboldened by these proceedings and by the success, of 
the Marris in the south, the KiLkars made a night attack on 
Quetta on June 23. The assault was languidly made and re¬ 
pulsed by a few rounds from the guna Meanwhile, rein¬ 
forcements arrived from Kila Abdulla, under Lieutenant Tra¬ 
vers, thus affording 600 muskets for the defence of the walls. 
The Kikars were shortly afterwards joined by the malcontent 
Br^huis from Mastung, and from the 9th to 16th of July the 
garrison was kept constantly on the alert in the expectation 
of being assault^. On the 16th, the enemy advanced, but the 
sudden appearance, of a body of 150 hors^ which had been 
despatch^ by the PoliticeJ Agent at Kandahar, disconcerted 
them and they desisted from the attack. Shortly afterwards, 
dissensions broke out fn the allied camp and Quetta was freed 
from the beleaguering forces on the 17 th. 

After the revolution at Kaldt, Mir Nasfr KhAn II and his 
party advanced to Mastung and were anxious to enter into 
negotiations with the British Agent at Quetta. Lieutenant 
Loveday and Mr. Masson were prisoners in their hands and 
after various negotiations, Masson was despatched with a letter 
from Loveday promising to bring Bean’s reply. Bean with 
ludicrous infelicity of judgment, rewarded the traveller’s exer¬ 
tions by placing him under arrest, apparently suspecting him of 
being a Russian agent or spy. Diwppointed at the result of 
their attempt to open negotiations, the insurgents, after an 
attack on Aghbarg in which they defeated Lieutenant Ham- 
mersly’s KAsi Irregular Horse but were beaten off by the villa¬ 
gers themselves, retired on DAdhar. On August 17 reinforce¬ 
ments, which had been sent down from KandahAr, consisting 
of four guns of the ShAh’s Horse Artillery, three hundred of 
Christie’s Irregular Cavalry, and the 43rd raiment of Native 
Infantry arrived. They reached Quetta on the 29th and 
General Nott himself followed from KandahAr and arrived at 
Quetta on September 22. On October 20 General Nott marched 
against KalAt which he occupied, and, leaving a garrison of the 
42nd Bengal Native Infantry here and the 2nd regiment of the 
ShAh’i Infantry at Mastung, returned direct to Chaman via 
Kila Abdulla. 

We know little of the proceedings which characterized the 
beginning of the year 1841, but there appear to have been 
difficulties with the PAnAzai KAkars owing to the withdrawal 
of certain payments, which they had been in the habit of 
receiving from the Quetta revenues, and to the hanging of five 
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of their number who had been induced to come into Quetta by 
Jam Ali, the Government Munshi. Offence had also been 
fliven by tlic appointment of one of the Panezai to the Sol4n 
Rangers. The Bolan Rangei-s appear to liave been recruited 
fronf all the bad characters of the country and, half of them 
being allowed to be absent on leave at one time, they made 
useo^ their liberty to plunder caravans and murder in the Bolun 
pass. To the difliculties thus occasioned may be added the 
want of tact displayed by the Political OHicers at Quetta. 

In the summer, Mr. Ross liell, the Political Agent in Sind 
and Baluchistan, was in Quetta busily engaged in trying to set 
matters right, but he was already in failing health and died 
(it is said by his own hand) on July 31. Lieutenant Wallace 
Assumed charge of the Agency temporarily on his own respon¬ 
sibility as Major (afti'rwards Sir James) Outram, who had been 
appoinU^d to succeed Mr. Ross Bell, was at Hyderabad in Sind. 
He lost no time in setting out for Sukkur and arrived at Quetta 
from that j.lace on S(*ptember 2, after five days of actual tra¬ 
velling at that fearfully hot .season over the intermediate 
distance between tlie two places <jf over 250 miles. He p^ 
ceeded shortly afterwards to Mastung and Kalat to place the 
new Khan, Nasir II, on the viasnad. 

During the next few months, which culminated in the 
disaster the British army at Kabul, the position at Quetta 
was very critical. Captain Hammersly reported the desertion 
of his Kakars from the Rangei*s, and considered this to be a 
prelude to a general insurrection of the Kakai’s connected 
with the Kabul disturbances. In November, Kila Alxlulla 
had to be evacuated but ineaiiwliilc Ouffiir Xh4n, the chief of 
the Panezai Kakars, arrived in Outram s camp, thereby miti- 
"atin" the danger. Wiitin",o!i November 4, Outram says “I 
do not think the inhabitants i.f the Pishin valley are likely to 
b«‘Come malcontent, and, it they do so, there are no comman¬ 
ding situations from (,|uetta to the Khojak, where they ^^id 
attempt to arrest our tiwj^s, except the Kuchlak pass which is 
connt^cUal with Quetta; and our i)osition at Kila Abdulla could 
lie strengtheneil, in case of necessity, to afford a flanking party 
to lake up u commanding position at the crr*st of the Khojak on 
occasions of tr<K)pH and convoys j)assiMg over.” * On November 
15, the Durrftiii n^ib of Shiil, Aluhttiuuifld S&dfk, flod fi*oiD 
Quetta, but the timely arrival of reinforcements relieved the 
authorities of all anxiety with regaid to the Quetta posi- 
tion. 

During the next few months, in spite of the murder of the 
KritiHli Envoy at KAbuland the hesitating policy of I»nl Elflen- 
b<iiough, wlm ha/l succetnleil T>inl Auckland in Icbruary 1842, 


• 8ir F. Cfuldiiinid'i Life of Janu» Outrmm. 
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All rauAined quiet at Quetta. On the 7th of March, General 
England’fl brigade left DAdhar in order to ensure the ^vanoe 
or retreat of €leneral Nott’s Array, whichever course might be 
determined on, and the front detachment reached Quetta on 
the 16th of March. Hearing that General Nott was in want 
of money at Kandahar, General England resolved to move for¬ 
ward without waiting for his rear detachment. It was suspec¬ 
ted that Muhammad Sadik, the ax-iidib of Quetta, had raised 
a strong fort* among the Pishin tribes with the object of oppos¬ 
ing General England’s advance, but Lieutenant Hamraersly, 
the Political Agent, appears to have been unacquainted with 
the strong position or movement of the enemy. General 
England’s force reached Haidarzai in Pishin on the 27th 
and on the morning of the 28th, the column moved 6 miles 
Upwards Haikal/ai, where an engagement took place in which 
the British troops were routed with the loss of 27 killed and 
51 wounded. An account of the engagement will be found 
in the Miniature Gazetteer article on Halkalzal. 

After the reverse, a retirement on Quetta was decided on, 
and during the retreat, the Murghi kotal was found to bei 
occupied, and it was decidtxl, therefore, to cross the Lora river 
by the ford, lying below the headland which juts out from the 
Takatu range into QuetU valley. The enemy then moved from 
the kotal towards the river and were met by a company of 
native infantry which had been postcxl to crown the heights. 
Two other companies being despatched to cut off their retreat 
t<* the pass, they were defeated with a loss of 18 killed. 

Affairs at Quetta were now considered so serious, that it 
was decided to put the cantonment into a state of defence, and 
half the troops were employed for a fortnight between the 3rd 
and 17thof April, in throwingup breastworks andentrenchmetots. 
General Nott subsequently expi-essed his entire disapproval of 
these proceedings, and was of opinion that the ^n and 
citadel could have been very well defended by 500 mem 
He instructed General England to bring up the tenure and 
stores, without which he was unable to pay ei^er the ai^rs 
due U> his troops or to procure carnage 
and General England set out once more on the -^h. Three 
hundred Pin^zai Kakars had meanwhile joined ^^hammad 
Sadfk, and a second engagement took pla^ at Haikalzm e^^ 

ly one month after the former defeat. Careful pkns h^ ^ 
• I j force was divided into three 

rJLw the bi«h M.. o^hejj^ whj..t 

one stomied the small hill where the a Little 

previous occasion. The third party was in • 

opposition was met with, and the enemy s 

dS^t. The force reached s^^^ 

moving over the Khojak, joined hands with the brigade sent 
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by General Nott fi-om Kandahar. On the march communica¬ 
tions had been opene<l up b}* Col. Stacy with the Achakzai tribe 
and, asai-esult, cM>mmunication was niaintnine<l uninterruptedly 
durii'" the remainder of the stay of the force at Kamiahdr. 

lu n (Jeneral Nott left Kandahar for Ghazni and Klihul, 
part <»f his force was sent Iwiek to Qiudhi, whirh was rem-hed 
with trifling los.s on August 20. Meanwliile, tie' evaeiiation of 
the eountiy had been onlei’Ofl and General laigland’s force left 
Quetta in three columns, the fii*st on SepUnnlM-r 12, the s(H!ond 
on September 23, whilst the final eva« iiation t«H>k pl:ice on 
Octol^er 1. The two first columns iiuit with no oj>|)osition, hut a 
few Kakara wen* posted ile.ar .Sar-i-Rolan when the last < olmim 
l)egHn the desctait. On Oetolur 20 the Governor-General in 
Council ha<l inueh satisfaction in annoniieiiig “ the suce(‘ssful 
termination of the anluous and difficult o|Kaations, eHeetisl hy 
Major-General England, of withdrawing from the Khojak aivl 
Bolan passes into the valley of the Indus, a jiortion of the foi*ee 
lately stJitioned at Kandahar, ami of tin* s< attere<l gai l isons of 
the intermediate places between the eastern fact'of the Kht>jak 
mountains and the plains of Kachhi.” 

After the retirement of the British from Baluchistan 
in 1842, Pishin and Shoranid were occupied hy the Afghans, 
as soon as their power Was again est^lhli^he<l, while Quetta 
once more fell into the hands of the Khans of Kalat and 
remained under their administration until its occupjvtion by 
part of Sir Robert Sandeman’s escort in 1S76. The events 
which led to Sir Robert Sandeinan’s fiiNt and second Missions 
to Kalat in 1875 and 1876 are mattei*s of general history 
which need not be recorded here. In the new treaty with 
Kalat, which was ratified at the end of 1876, it.w'as arranged 
that British tnwps might be stationed in Kalat territory, but 
ponding the final ratification of the tn'oty hy Lord Lytton 
Vid the Khan, at Jacobabad, a portion of Sir Robert Sande- 
ihan’s escort consisting of 300 men of the 4th Sikhs Punjab 
Frontier Force, under the command of Captain Scott was loca¬ 
ted in Qu«‘tta with the Khan’s consent. The estahlishment of 
the Baluchistan Agency with its head-quartet*8 at Quetta 
followisl early in 1877, and it was nrrange<l that one of the 
Agent to the Governor-General’s Assistants should hold pfditical 
charge of the Distridt. At the end of the year the Khan pro- 
pose<l that the Assistant should be placed in charge of the 
realization of the land revenue, the feers on’kdJUoM and the 
octroi duties of the QuetUi cantonment, and these proposals 
were accepted by the Government of India with the modifica¬ 
tion that the transit fees on kdfilas were to remain in the 
hands of Kalat otfieials, while the least fMjssible alteration was 
to be made in the current rates and in the method of the 
collection of the octroi taxes. Magisterial powei's were ut the 
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sanae time conferred on the Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral 
and his Assistants. This uri’angement continued up to March 
1883, after which Quetta was leased from the Kh4n on an 
annual (juit rent of Rs, 25,000. 

Soon after it had been occupied, the District became the 
base for the op)erationH in Afghanistan. On the general 
advance being made on New Year’s day, 1879, Captain Wylie 
was appointed Political Offiaer in Pishin with head quarters at 
Gulistan Karez. General Stewart left behind in Pishin a 
column of 300 Infantry, a squadron of the 8th Bengal Cavaliy, 
and two mountain guns under the command of Major Keene, 
in order to help the Agent to the Governor-General in the pre¬ 
servation of the peace of the country. Nor wa.s this precaution 
unnecessary, as an attack was made shortly afterwards by the 
Achakzais on a guard of the Ist Punjab Infantry at 
Abdulla. The assailants were repulsed, as they were expected, 
and a murderous fire greeted them from all sides. The Achak¬ 
zais and some discharged sepoys of the Amir’s army, num¬ 
bering 2,0U0 in all, at one time threatened the line of communi¬ 
cation in front of Gulistan Kdriz, but the prompt march of 
Major Keene’s column quickly brought them to their senses. 
The first phase of the Afghan war closed with the signing of 
the treaty of Gandamak by Yakiib Khdn on May 26, 1879, 
under the sixth article of which it was provided, that the 
districts of Sibi, Pishin and Kurram were to be ceded to the 
British Government. 

Matters now remained fairly quiet until the unfortunate 
disaster which befell General Burrow’s brigade at Maiwand on 
July 27, 1880, when the Achakzais and Kdkars began col¬ 
lecting and arrangements had to be mode for securing the 
lines of communication between Quetta and Chaman. General 
Phayre’s troops occupied the crest of the Khojak in August 
and, on the 4th and 7th, skirmishes texA place with the Achak¬ 
zais. In September, General Baker marched from Chaman 
into the Toba highlands, acc'oinpanied by Captain H. Wylie as 
Political Officer, in order to punish the Achakzais for their 
behaviour. A number of sheep and goats were captured, and 
some small liamlets in the Ar^bi glen were destroyed, when 
the headmen submitted unconditionally and, in addition to 
their losses in cattle,' were ordered to pay a fine of 
Rs. 600. 

On the close of the war and the evacuation of Kandahdr, 
the question of the permanent retention of Pishin and Sibi was 
niuch discussed, and in April 1881, ly>rd llartington, as Secre- 
^*7 of State for India, sanctioned the jKJstponement of the 
fifml retirement owing to the difficulties of immediate and early 
withdrawal. It was not till the enrl of 1882, that final orders 
were given for tii«> permanent retention of I'ishin, and about 
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the same time, Britiali authority was extended over the little 
valley of Shorarud. 

On the Quetta-District l)cino made over to the Bi itish Govern- 
inent in pei’petuity from April I, 1883, it was combined with 
Pishfn int<i a single administrative charter, and Mr. (now Sir) 
H. S. Barnes was ap|>ointe*d the first Political Ai;ent. Pi'evious 
to this amalgamation, .'Ir. R. I. Bruec, Captain Martelli, Lieu¬ 
tenant Ramsay, IJeut(*nant K(“nne<ly and Lieutenant .lenMin';s 
had held clierirc of Quett i; m ImIc Captain H. Wylie had U'eii 
succeedwi in Pishin by Lieutenant R. H. Jennings and Colonel 
K 8. Reynolds. 

The following officers karve held the appointment of Political 
Agent since April 1883 :— 


Mr. H. S. HAKNr:s, I.(j.S. 
Mr. J A. Crawforu, I.C.S. 
Mr. H. S. Barnks, I.C.S. 
Mr. A. Martindalk, I.C.S. 
Mr. H. S. Bau.nes, I.C.S. 

yi . Gaisfurii 

Lu-Cnl. 

Captain A. F. Bki ck 
C aptain P. J. Mki,\ II i. 
Captain A. McCo.NAiiiiKY 
Mr. A. Wii.UAMS, I.CS. 
CapUiin H. L. Siiowkhs .. 
Mr. A. W ii.UAMS, I.C.S. 

Lt. A. IS. liUCMMOKU 
Captain •!. Ka.usay, C.I.E. 
Captain JP f^. Siiowkrs . 
Captain .1. Ramsa'’, C.I.E. 
Captain .J. K. Whytk 
Major J. Ramsay, C.I.E. 
Captain A. D. G. Ramsay 
Major F. W. P. Macdonald 
Captain S. G. K .ox 
Maj«ir F. W. P. Macdu.nald 


April I8M3 to 23rd Novenibi'i' 
to 22nd March I88(j. 
to April 1887. 
to 7th November 1888. 
to 20th April 1889. 

to 7th July I89ii). 

to 25t]i July 1895. 
to 9th May 1897. 
to 12th May 1897. 
to 2nd November 1897. 
to 7th December 1897. 
to I8tli Octolier 1898. 
to 11th November 1898. 
to lltli December 1890. 
to -Jlst Marcli I90(J. 
to 20th May 1901. 
to 14tb June 1901. 
to 31st October 1902. 
to 17th November 1902. 
to 27th October 1903. 
to 30th November 1903. 
to 31at March 1904. 


Since tile formation of the District into a single charge, 
no serious cases of comhiiie<l action among the tribesmen have 
occurred to disturb the peace of the country, though isolated 
cases of a serious nature havi* been not infitxiuenl. In 1889, 
the Achakzais beiMime unsottliNl owing t*' the weakness of their 
chief, Abdul Hamid Klisn, and arrangements liad to la" made 
for the rcNirganisation of tiie Achakzai Levy sei viuc. In July 
1S'J2, the Arluikzais cxpivsseil a w'isli for more diivct inlei- 
fci-ence than had hitherto been the pi-aclice and the levy jaists 
of Jiiga in Tabina and Dobandi were established. In c«>nsc- 
qaenoe of iiiterfiuiice by Afghan officials in the Achakaiis’ 
udkirs, a |smt was also established at Sara Kanina which was 
KuljfMs|ucntly moved to Balilolawar. !ii 1890, one Faiz Mu- 
lianijiiad caused much commotion by his depredations an account 
of which has tieeu given in the article on Crlin6, 

and two yean later, Jafar Kiiiu, Saiparra Brahui, after 
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murdering some tonga drivers on the Quetta Mastuug road made 
a descent on the Ghazaband pass and murdered two lascara. 
In 1899, a good deal of unrest occurred, chiefly owing to offers 
by the iSjnir of land and water which were held out to emigrants 
from Baluchistan, and a raid was organised on the Brewery at 
Kirani in which 11 men were killed and 9 wounded. 

Among administrative changes since the formation of tbe 
District, may be mentioned the temporary transfer of the Bolan 
Pass District from Thai Chotiali ^ Quetta-Pishin in March 
1887. It was again transferred to the Kalat Agency in June 
of the following year. 

Chaman foraied part of the Pishm Sub-division up U) 1888, 
but on the extension of the railway works beyond Kila Abdulla, 
temporary an-angements were made for its administration, 
first by locating the naib-tahsi'ldar of Pishi'n in the Khojak 
pass, and afterwards by placing the District Superintendent 
of Police in charge of it. A Native Assistant was appointed 
in 1890. In July of the same year, the appointment of an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner was sanctioned for the Pish in 
Sub-division, and, in 1892, the Assistiint Political* Agent was 
placed in charge of the Quetta .Sub-<livision. The .Shornnid 
SulMlivision wiis transferred to Quetta from Pishm in 1893. 
The appointments of Cantonment Magistrate and Treasury 
Officer were combimd up to 1888, when the offices were .separa¬ 
ted. An Assistant Cantonment Magistrate w'asadded in 1904. 

In 1895 the northern boundary of the District was laid 
down by the Baloch-Afghan lioundary Commis.sion us far as 
Chaman, and the work wa.s continued to Koh-i-Malik Siah in the 
following year. At the same time a number of Afghan posts 
were established across the bolder principally with the object 


of preventing smuggling. 

There are no imposing structures of any kind in the District 
to indicate its condition in ancient times, but many mounds 
are scattere<i threugh it, generally in the centre of the plains, 
each of which has a local tradition attached to it. Ituins of 
old mud built fotts are occasionally met with and some ancient 
kdr^zf'M^ are to be found in the Quetta tahsil. 

'J'hc tumuli vary from small hillocks to large masses of earth, 
like tla^ QuetU miri, now the site of the arw iial, the base of 
which is an oval 600 feet long by 400 feet widi-, and which 
rises 80 h ct above the plain. They are probably of different 
oHgins, uiid ;i few of the small ones may lx* e'en natural j but 
tlic Ii-ue III'ill nd is manifestly artificial. 

J lie fill lo w ing interesting account of the Quetta tniii, which 
may \h- lak. n a.s fairly typical of all, "a.s given by .Major J. F. 
t i;irw ' M .1 Ij 11,1'.., ill 1887.* _ __ 

• > .... <./ Hvcdly of V'll. LVI., Part I., 
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“ Tlie Quetta miri is a mass of indurated clay. On the 
top were a few houst^^, probably occupied formerly by the 
maliks of the village or small township of Shal kot, the houses 
of which were grouped together under the shadow of the mhi. 
In 1883, U'fore I came to the District, the base of the mound 
was cut into for a magazine, and previously to that some 
tunnels had been run well into the mound. Nothing of parti¬ 
cular interest seems to have been found, or mv predecessors 
wo,.Id have left non,,. ,.ee«.d of it. W bones I hearTere 
come across, including some human bones, the only ones found 
at any time recently in the mound. 

“ About a year ago 1 commenced clearing the top of the miri 
for .some buildings. Tins nece.ssitated cutting the top 15 feet 
off the mound, besides excavating in places to an extra depth of 
about 5 feet or 20 feet in all. During these excavations one 
e(»uld not fail to be struck with the peculiar con.stitution of the 
material of whicli the mound is composed. In every direction 
the soil is permeated by bones, broken pottery, ashes in layers, and 
charred w<K)d or charcoal, The bones are said to Ixi the bones of 
domestic animals but of wbat animals Ido not know at present, 
but have sent f^rnples to Calcutta for identification by compietent 
anatomists. The remains got comparatively few as the depth 
increa.sed, but were always present in considerable numbers. 
Near the top very large jallas or yharaha frequently occurred; 
no such articles of |xjttery are, I believe, now made in the 
District. The general impression, left on the minds of those of 
us who were constantly present during the earth clearance, was 
not that the remains were necessarily uf any very liigh antiquity 
and that the mound must have been occupied by constant.suc- 
cessions of people for an indefinite period. I am still quite 
puzzled to account for the presence of so many lumps of charred 
wood at considerable depths, most of them quite fresh and 
shewing the grain of the wood. From Sir OliviT St John’s 
^•count, the same peculiarity was noticed in tlie mound at 
Kila Abdulla. The charcoal of course might be of any age, 
^•ing comjtarativcly indestructible, but its existence in such 
largi; qiiaiititie.s in tlie aggregate is very puzzling. The build- 
iiigs, 1 do not think, are likely to liavo been periodically des- 
troytxl by fire, a.s in some of the old Greek towns, and the 
presence of the lumps of charred wood is more probably due to 
wmc u.se the mound was frequently put to; but this of course 
is mere personal conjecture. 

“ 'Ihe articles .,f interest, few in numbe r, which we found in 
the guetUi miVi, have been sent to the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta. there are Home fragments of pottery of an archaic 
ty^, which were found in the lower straUi of The excavations, 
and also a ring stone and jasper com-cruslier, whicli the 
Museum authonties think are probably prehiatoric. They 
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were found on a low levelf but higher than the Greek statue 
afterwards unearthed. There was also found a small bronze 
yeuel which may he Greek; and at the lowest depth attained 
to, and near the centre of the mound in plan a bronze or copper 
atatue of Heracles, 2^ feet high, holding in his left hand the 
hIttii of the Nemean lion.' The statue,* which was much cor¬ 
roded but otherwise nearly perfect, was found standing nearly 
erect bedded in hard clay. The ground below and around was 
carefully excavated to a distance of several feet, but nothing 
further was found except a few animals’ bones. 

At a medium level was discovered a small vase of common 
pottery, with angular markings in paint round the swell of the 
vase below the neck. I am anxious to find out the probable 
date of this vase as Major Shepherd, R.H, found a lot of pot¬ 
tery with similar markings on it near Bellali (BaMli) but in 
Major Shepherd’s absence in England I have not been able to 
ascertain whether it was in the miri or elsewhere that he found 
it. Nothing more of interest is likely to be discovered just 
now in the Quetta «<rt, but in considering the comparative 
poverty of our findings in'auch a promising site, it must be 
Mrne in mind that the excavations only went down to a depth 
of 20 feet out of the total height of 80 feet of the mound, and any¬ 
thing of extreme antiquity would probablv be found lower down. 

“ Our excavations having oonnoctea this District with the 
Greek period, at least ought to encourage others more compe¬ 
tent to carry the investigations of these mounds further, and 
Captain Lock’s discoveries at Kila Abdulla in 1881 seem to 
have been even more interesting.” 

Next in importance is the Spfn-ghundi mound, which lies at 
the foot of an ofiT-shoot of the Khwaja Amrdn range in the 
limits of the Habibzai village in Pishin close to the railway line. 
Evidently this is the mound which was excavated in 1881 by 
Captain Lock, Political Agent, Pishi'n, under the orders of Col. 
Sir Oliver St. John. The latter officer supplied the following 

notes to Major Garwood in 1887 : 

“ Underneath layers of mud, charcoal, or rather charred 
wood, and bones were a number of smaU rooms built of very 
larse baked bricks, as far as I can recollect about 18 inches 
bylO inches by 6 inches. These bricks had no marking or 

inscriptions of any sort. ^ . i ■ i. 

“In the rubbish were found fragments of pottery, bits of 
glass, copper, brass and iron. Two at least of the fragments of 
pottery had been bottoms of basins or round dishes and were 
glazed yellow, with indented and separately coloureil figu res on 


• Note.-A photograph of the »Utue will be founcl at plat« No 
the Joaroal, a^ it ha« boon reDroductd m ll.o ronliB,i«ec« of 
\r..i _V.. _ the Qtiincil. The Htatue was sent to 


X of 

the Joaroal, and it ha« boon renroductU m ii.o ironiiB,i«ec« oi Huh 
Volume by kind penniseion of the C>mncil. The Htatue was wnl to the 
Indian mwum and is reported to have aincc dieappeared.— Ed. 
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\i:' thorn, in both cases, of men leading goats. TJie best of tlip fwo 

I gave to the British Museum in 1881. What becanw ot the 
rest of the tilings I do not know. The excavations were 
incomplete when I left.” 

Local tradition tells a curious story about this mound. It 
is said that a pious woman, in order to .save herself fmm Ijeing 
dishonoured by a king, named Dehsur, who lived on the mound, 
went to the Lamaral ghundi, which lies to the west of tlio 
railway line, about 100 yards from the main mound, taking 
. with her ji howl of water and a dog, and that there, in answer 
to her pmyers she, and the howl, which she was currying, and 
the dog, which accompanietl her, wei*e turned into stone, while 
the king’s village was (lestroye<l and the inhabitants buried in 
it. A column of stone, standing apart from the neighbouring 
hill, about 6 feet high and 4 feet in circumference, seems to be 
responsible for the origin of the tale. 

Ollier The other notic'eable mounds are the one between Katir 

and Kuchlak in the Quetta tahsfl known as the Kdgidno 
Dozakh ; Tor (Jhundi near Bal61i, Tor Wari orOhundi between 
Panjpaf and Muhammad Khel in the Shoranid vnlioy; Riasu 
Ghundi in the limits of Sarnia Malikyar, Haburi and .Nkhitani 
Uri near Baranan, Srah Kila, i.e., the rc<l fort, in Mulewii 
limits five miles fixtra Fishfn, Khiini Kala in Tungi Karbala, 
and Ztiranki about three miles frrnn Spfnatizlia levy post in the 
Pishin tahsil. 

About a mile to the south of Kazha Viala in Barshor i.s a 
hillock known as Khazina Band and local tradition ossei-ts tliat 
the place contains the treasure of some ancient ruhn*. Closi^ to 
the truck to N^'n, a big boulder is pointed out which is s;iid 
to block the gate of the treasure house. After its surface has 
been washed by rain, paintings in black are to la* seen upon it 
and the Assistant Gazetteer Officer, R. S. Diwdn Juiniat Rai, 
noticed the picture of an elephant with driver and hnvjduh in 
September, 1903. 

Moiui.1 uf The Ridsa Ghundi was visited by Dr. M. A. Stein, the 
Kii'iiMi Archieologist, in the winter of 1904, and he has kindly sup- 
(•litiiMii. plietl the following description of the place :— 

The plain of Pishin is the oldest historically attested ojisis of 
Baluchistin. Hence T was specially interested in visiting what 
is apparently the largi’st of the relatively few ancient mounds 
traceable within its limits. The moumi known as Ritisa Ghundi 
is situated circ. 9 miles to the north north-east of Pishin 
tahsfl, and about one mile to the north-east of the ' Band * of 
Khushdil Khan. It rises on u small plat-iAu (>f gravel which is 
skirted by the Sardur Kiirez and udjoinetJ noi ihwaitl by the 
^Ids of the small village of Chisbtiun sloping down to the left 
bank of the Loia river. The muund, rirv. 120 yunls long from 
north to south with an averugir bimdth i f . i,r. 60 yui-ds .it 
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its foot, stin i»bow8 a height of cire. 50 lert above the level of 
the fields south of it Extensive excavations carried out after the 
fashion of those at Akra, and for the same purpose, have oum- 
pletely destroyed the old slopes to the south and east* These 
diggings make it easy to ascertain that the whole mound is oooi- 
poscd of accumulated ‘ cultures strata ’ containing great quanti¬ 
ties of broken pottery, rough boilding stones, ashes, bones, and 
similar debris embedded in soft earth which evidently lepresenta 
the remains of mud walls. The p*»t'ery, generally coarse and 
nndecorated, prov»Ki of remarkable hardness and among it 
fragments of large jars were frequent.! S4*me pieces belcmg* 
ing to the mouths of such jars showed a simple scroll ornament 
Small fragments of a finer red pottery painted with simple 
linnal patterns in black were also plentiful. Of structural 
remains I o.uld find no trace, nor could I hear of coins of any 
. sort being ever foutKl on at around tl»e m<*und. Th»^ north and 
north-east foot of the Utter U adjoined by a low pUteau of 
origin, rising only cire. 15 feet above the fimd lev^ 
This, too, is being now dug into for manuring soil ^ns 
pUieau may either mark the remains of a mound dug 
down already at an earlier period or else a site of Utor 
continuous occupation. Some smaU fragmentoj*f potte^. 
gliixHl in yellow and light green, could be picked up on its 

a distance of cim 600 yards to the east of the mTOr»d 
and parallel to it stretches a 
COTglomorat*. rising ««. lOO “• 

which at its so itli end is connected with other but low» nd^ 
mnnin- at right angles to it, bean pottery hagmenta on lU 
™“a„d 1^. .bus showing ^t it. “ 

niUer times Another 

was virible circ. IJ mile, to the “rth-northW 

lied of tho Barsho? branch of the Lota. It waa de;m bed M 

Lriiir/ of the same character and composition as the Ri^ 

OhliSdi. A. to the period. 

1 was unable lo fora “J tf;, K*ni to be of 

;trL^rari^!o;Sstilar,eliabl.evi^^^^^^^ 

Ifely* ITthat the 7="^'*“““ “ 

siderable period, J adjoining ground 

fir. t 

• 1 lie lArth and nslies are J^cov« r< .l ni I In mound 

t A liiigc jai “• nfiSTtu tho Piahin talufil. It M' -I' high 

•ome yearn aga It is now (1!^) “ 

and 9 8* in oirouniferenos at the wid P* 
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Fort.st 


Anoieot 

kdriu*. 


Old eoini. 


and from the drainage area now rlosed by the Khushdi’ 
Khdn Band.” 

The ruins of old mud forts .-iri- 1<» Ik* fonmi .d SIktah KiL 
near old Baz^ir about 3 miles to the north of I’isln'n^ 
PAind Khan near Nau Biixar, Kln'ini and Sara Kala alitvah 
referred to, and the three forts built by ll.ijj Khali 
Kikar in Toba Edkari, Barshor and near Isknn Khan Kili in 
the Pishin tahsfl. The Khushdil Khan fort built by Ivhushdil 
Khan, a deputy of the govemoi-s of Kandahar wlio livtsi in 
Pishin, is now held by the loeal levies and a Kch«KiI Ik uUi 
l(Hated in it. 


The most important of these forts is the Haji Kh/in Kiln 
in Toba Kakari It lies in the Chigi or Tsigi valley and wu.v 
built by the notorious Haji Khin, Ahmed Khel Kikar, and is 
now in ruins. In 1839, when it was still standing, it was 
described ^ a rectangle, about 85 yards by 60 yards, situated on 
the west side of a solitary mound, lainning up on to which was 
a sort of triangular outwork, the mound having been for 
merly crowned by two towei^ known as the shJhi bavj, which 
were connected with the main building by long ourtain walls. 
Besides the towers on the mound, the fort pos.sc&scd seven 
large towers or bastion.s, which were strongly built, as weri* 
also the connecting walls. The solitaiy gate-way wa.s in tlie 
tower at the south-east angle. Intdde were various buildings, 
cabbie of accommodating the &inily and retinue of an Afghan 
chief. The fort was abandoned when the Bombay Column 
under General Willshine approached it in October 1839 and 
never seems to have been reoccupied. 

The great-grand^'ui of Haji the builder, is out* 

Muhammad Azira, who lived at Tirkha in the Qoetta ti-hsil. 
but he has lately (1905) gone to Kandah^. 

known to the people of the oountiy as 
6a5n or Zoroastrian, are to be found in Sariab and Kii-ani in the 
QuetU tahsH. A portion of the channel of one of these kdrizea, 

earthen pipes, was tapped when the 
15^ KArte was being improved some fifteen years ago, 
and now forms part of that kdr^. These Gabri kdr^ have 
never been scientifically examined but are probably of grout 
age and will well repay investigation. 

generally obtainable fi-om 
and imported from Seistaii 

hitherto*^S^„ 
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ZHOB 

The District of Zhob is sitaated ia the highland part of 
Balachiatan^ forming the north-eastern corner of the 
province under d.irent British administration, between the 
basin of the Indus on the east and the watershed between 
India and Central Asia on the west. It lies between 
north latitudes 30° 32' and 32° 4'; and east longitudes 
67° 2T and 70° 3'. Its greatest length from east to west is 
about 160 miles and its breadth from north to south about 
88 miles. The total area of the district is 9,626 square 
miles. 

The District, as at present constituted for administrative 
purposes, takes its name from the river Zhob, which, rising 
to the east of the Pishfn valley traverses the District from 
its south-western corner to its north-eastern extremity, 
where it joins the Gomal. 

The District is bounded on the north and north-west by 
the Frontier Province and Afghanistan ; its eastern 
boundary is marked by the Sulainian range, and the Lora- 
lai and Quetta-Pishiu Districts border it on the south and 
west, respectively. 

The northern boundary was demarcated in 1804-95 by a 
joint Afgh'in and British Commission, Captain A, H. 
Mc.\fahon ( now Major Sir Henry ) being the British Com¬ 
missioner and is fully detailed in the joint Agreement* dated 
the 2^th of February. 1895, an extract from which is printed 

in appendix 1. 

Ihe general direction of the boundary runs in a zigsag 
line due west to its termination at a point whore it meets 
the northern boundary of the guetta-Pishin District dose 
to the junction of the Psem Lora and Tokarak rivers. 

From Domandi, where the Qomal and Kiindur n.cr.H 
meet, the bou ndary runs along the watc^ »^o^>« 

• Admi»UtrtUi0M Bepori o/ BmluckutiM 1 * 
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to its jonotion with the Kandfl river, thence along the 
Kaudfl to where it is joined bj the Sbaran Toi. From this 
point the bed of the Sbaran Toi river marks the boundarj 
north-westwards for about one and a quarter mile where 
the first pillar has been erected. The rest of the boundary 
encloses on its south, a part of the District which is mostly 
plain and which is included in the tract locally known as 
Khurasan. From the first boundary pillar to pillar No. XIV 
erected on the east bank of the Kand river between 
Inzlan and Multani hills, the line passes through almont 
plain country. The principal peaks on which pillars have 
been erected are situated in the Pinakai, Shuh*gbar and 
Sm-ghar ranges. From pillar No. XIV the boundary is 
defined by the centre of the river bed of the Kand to its 
junction with the Loe Wuchobai nullah, whence the 
boundary runs first due south and then eastwards ns far as 
the Pinakai plain where it crosses a long range called the 
Nskhas hills to the south and running'in the same direc¬ 
tion again takes a sharp turn westwards till it joins the 
Psfcfn Lora. 

The portion of the northern boundary between tlio Zhob 
District and the Punjab, from Domandi eastwards to 
Khajuri Kach had already been definitely fixed by the 
Government of India in October, 1890, it being laid down 
that the Oomal river between Domandi and Khajuri Kach 
ahould be recognised as the boundary line between the 
Baluchistan Agency and the tribal country under the 
management of the Punjab. 

The north-eaatern point of the bonndary having been 
fixed at Khajuri Kach, Lieutenant A. H. McMahon from 
Bolnohiatun and Mr. L. \V. King, Deputy Commissioner! 
D^ra Ismdfl Khan, were deputed to lay down the eastern 
bonndary. They, however, differed on variona points and 
Messrs. King, Donnid, and Grant from the Punjab and 
Lieutenants McMahon and McOonaghey from BalocListdn 
•ubscquontly met to settle the first section of the boundary. 
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The joint proposals submitted by these officers were 
accepted by both the Punjab and Baluchistan authorities, 
and were finally approved by the Government of India in 
February, 1894. The boundary was defined to run from 
Khajuri Kach along the east bank of the Zhob river to the 
Zarmelan ravine, thence in a south-easterly direction along 
the main or northern branch of the Zarmelan nullah to the 
Ziarat peak ( 7,232 feet) and along the watershed of the Ziarat, 
Branj, Pisgahjand Shinsar range to a point beyond Shinsar 
whence it was to leave the crest of the main range and 
descend the spur which forms the watershed between the 
Khwiija and Trikha Chaprezi nullahs with their respective 
affluents, to the junction of the Viastah nullah with the Zao 
stream thus leaving the former entirely within the Punjab 
jurisdiction. The boundary from this point onwards was 
in dispute between the Bargha Shlranis on the Baluchistan 
side of the border and the Largha Shlranis on that of the 
Punjab, and was not then farther demarcated. In March, 
1895, Mr. Gee, Deputy Coininissioner, D6ra Ismail Khan, 
and Captain Archer, Political Agent, Zhob, met at Mughal 
Kot, and after enquiring into the disputes, submitted joint 
proposals which were approved by the Government of 
India. The boundary fixed upon runs from Viastah nullah 
southwards along the Narai-ghar range to the Gat pass, 
then it passes the peaks of Abeshti Sokai and TorSar to the 
Khaisa-ghar rimge, then along the Pezai Kotal (8,800 feet) 
ridge to the Kotul at the head of the Khidderzai Dahiina. 
Thence, leaving the raaidau in the Largha country, the 
boundary runs 80 uth*south*west following the crest of hills 
called the Zarghun Zawar and Surwalai to the Manai or 
Wala Narai. A little south of this point, the line runs east 
of the Wala village including it in the Bargha country and 
leaving the Zawar Kar village in the Largha country. 
Prom the SurwaUi hills the boundary rune in an easterly 
direction through the Wala or Punga Narai till it roaches 
the Shah or Salat ridge down which it passes aouth into 
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the (’lii'iliftr Kh41 Djihuna, where the boundary line is 
marked by a large rock in the bed of the stream called 
Katao Dubara. From this point the Loralai District cotn- 
im uces aud the further description of the Punjab-Baluchis. 
tail boundary will be found in the Gazetteer of that 
district. 

Ihe boundary between the Zhob and Loralai Dist»’ict8 
has not been demarcated, but runs roughl}' in a southerly 
tlireetion with the western strike of the Tor-ghar range 
of the Siilaiiiiau mountains and extends as far as Bagha 
hji-ally known as Tap, at which point it takes a westerly 
course ainl follows the lino of the Lwara watershed, con¬ 
tinuing through the range of hills locally known 
us Satiara, to the Razana river. Here again it runs 
duo south in almost a straight line, leaving the Kash¬ 
mir, Laudian, Ali Khan Kili, and AH Ahmad villagea to its 
west, after which the line of boundary runs roughly with 
the western slopes of the Sur range of the Sulaiman moun¬ 
tains to its termination at the source of the Machlamnn 
river. 

The southern boundary has not been defined. It runs 
from Machlaiuan in a south-westerly direction to Sori 
{ about 20 miles), theuce due north for about 7 miles, 
whence it follows a westerly direction passing the water¬ 
shed of the Churmi-ghar until it joins the Loralai-Quetta- 
Pishiu boundary near Siirghund (about 102 miles). 

The western boundary, which has also not been demarcat¬ 
ed starts from Sdrghund, takes a sharp curve first to the 
north unu then west along the watershed of the Zoi hills east 
of Viisaf Kach or Kats (about 20 miles ). From near Murgbu 
Mehtarzui at the village of Kuur Mehtarzai which is in the 
llindubagli tuhsll, the line follows the watershed betw'eeu 
the Zhob and Burshor rivers round the bend of the Kumchu- 
gliai valley in Zhob down the ridge between Aliirghakai and 
•bhainshoh to Uill iu the Bubo (Jhfna valley. The chain of 
Kand luouulains thus murke the hounil.iry northwards, which 
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after ruuuiii^ through the Babu Chiua valley and crossiog physical 

the Sakir range turns due west. From this point to tho asplcts. 

Kadanai river the boundary is recognised on tribal lines, all 
Taraghara aud Siir villages being considered as belonging 
to Pishin, while all Mirzai villages are held to be in Zhob. 

The greater part of the District is covered with hills Goafigaration. 
intersected oa the south by the great valley of the Zhob 
aud on the north by the smaller valley of the Kundar and 
its tributaries. The Zhob valley is an immense stretch of 
alluvial plain, extending from the Tsari Mehtarzai pass, the 
watershed between the Zhob and Pishin valleys, in the 
form of a crescent to the Gomal river, and contracting con¬ 
siderably near its north-eastern extremity. Numerous small 
valleys run up from it into the hills on either side, the most 
important being Haidarzai and Ismailzai. To the north of 
the valley there rises a wide belt of i*emarkably bold hills. 

Unlike the hills to the south of the valley, these hills do not 
consist of a series of parallel narrow ridges, but rather of a 
chain of almost distinct mountains, some of the heights of 
considerable relative elevation, yet preserving a general 
p irallelism in their strike. Among these mountains, are 
situated the valleys of Sharan and Kbaisor, and to the north 
of the latter again lies the considerable valley of the 
Kundar, which extends from near the Arghasdn watershed 
first eastwards and then north-eastwards till its drainage 
reaches the Gomal river. ( N.-IF. F. Gazetteer, ) 

The country between the Gomul and the Kand peak 
which is drained by the Kundar and Zhob rivers is kuowu 
from its inhabitants us Kukar Khuriisan. 

The following description of the northern portion of 
the District has hocii extracted from Sir Henry McMahon's 
paper, "Tho .Southern Bordcrlauda of Afghiinistuu*’ :— 

** TIm) general i ! u-icteri.'tic» of the country may be 
described to coii'i-i • I Imn • m hill- and mountain ranges and 
vast open plains, wh' ie, lu most cases, cither want of 
JyHnkil, Vol. lil, No. h I7, page SvS, clMq. 
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Physical water or the unsettled state of the people has prevented 
the cultivation of the soil. Hocks and stones^ varjwig 
from the size of the huge gigantic boolders on the monntiiin 
aides to that of the small pebbles and shingle of the strands 
of the dry torrent beds, cover the greater portion of the 
surface of the country. Refreshing greeu oases here and 
there, sometimes in the form of green wooded valle|a 
with rippling streams of pure water, sometimes in forest 
lands along the high mountain tops, sometimes in the form 
of extensive tracts of rich cultivation in wide vullej^s 
and plains, break the monotony of the vast wastes around, 
and afford a relief to the eye and a pleasure to the senses 
which none bat travellers in that country can fully realize. 
Very i iteresting natural phenomena to be seen in the Kundar 
valley, are the mud volcanoes at KhntKanda. These curious 
volcanoes are situated on a neck of high groand on the south 
bank of the Kundar river, and are of a thick liquid mud, 
which comes bubbling up from below, and every now and 
again surges over the crests of craters which vary from 2 to 
30 feet in diameter inside. The mud deposited by this 
overflow forms into the hard rock of which the outer slopes 
of the craters are formed.*’ 

On the south of the Zhob valley and at au average dis- 
tauce of about 12 miles, a suocession of parallel ridges run¬ 
ning from north-east to south-west divides the drainage of the 
Zhob from that of the Bori valley in the Loralai District. 

In the north open plains occur such as that of Girdao 
east of Sp^ra-ghar, Zari Dagar, Loe Dagar, Gardai Zangal, 
and Kcshatu. 

Hill rangeiL As already mentioned, the District is intersected with 
bills in all directions, the Sulaimdn range lying to its east; 
the Toba Kdkar range in the north, centre; anckjivest ; and 
oflshoots of the Central Brahui range in the south. 

SolslmiB A range of mountains ( 28® SI, 32® 4' N.; 07® 52, /O® 1 / 

E. ) lome ?50 miles long, lying between the Gonial river on 
the north and the Indus on the sooth, and separating the 
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North-West Frontier province and the Panjab from Bala- 
chistan. Its backbone consists of a main ridge running 
north and south, flanked on the east bj parallel serrated 
ranges. These parallel ranges may be said to begin at the 
Ghwailiara pass in the north-east corner of 7Moh, where the 
Goroal river runs tbrongh the range. At this point there 
are two ridges, bat further south their number increases 
especially in the vicinity of the peak called the Takht-i- 
Sulainidn. These ridges run north and south, having between 
them long narrow valleys. On the Baluchistan side these 
flanking ranges gradually take an east and west direction to 
meet the Central Brahui range. The greatest height of the 
range is about 11,300 feet, the elevation gradually decreasing 
to the southward. The following description of this range 
is taken from Sir Thomas Holdich’s “ India ” :— 

“ From the Gomal River to Jacobdbad there stretches 
one continuous chain of mountain peaks, which, although 
now distinguished by many local names, may well be 
known under their ancient designation of Sulimani. They 
are, and they have ever been, through the ages of an 
immense past, the original habitat of the Pakhtun or Pashtu 
speaking mountaineers whom we now call Pathans. The 
Sulimani system is not a water parting; it is not a central 
divide that throws off the beginning of a great system 
of drainage east and west. The slopes of the Suliradni 
bills, both east and west, drain equally to the Indus, and 
it is the drainage of the western slopes that, turning 
suddenly and bursting through the main chain of central 
limestone ridges, forms those terrific gorges and rock- 
bound mountain gates which are onr only means of access 
to the traversable valleys of the western plateau. The 
main Sulimani ridge, which is the dominating feature of 
the Indus frontier south of the Gomal, lies back from the 
foot of the hills some 30 miles — which 30 miles of gradual 
descent from the plateau to the plains is packed close with 
narrow, rugged, sun-scorched, treeless ridges, composed 
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chiefly of recent clays and conglomerates, which preserve 
an approximate parallelism in their strike, likening the 
whole system to a gigantic gridiron. . Narrow little ‘subse¬ 
quent ’ valleys between these sharp-backed ridges contribute 
an intermittent flow of brackish water to the main arteries* 
and these again, as before described, break transversely 
across the general strike of the minor ridges ere they 

debouch into the Indus phiiu. * 

The geological formation of the southern parts is distinct 
from that the north. In the former, sandstones, clays, 
and marls predominate ; in the latter, pale marine coral 
limestone rests on cretaceous sandstone. Petroleum has 
been worked in the Marri hills.t On the southern slopes 
vegetation is scarce; in the central part olive is abundant; 
farther to the north the higher elevations are covered with 
edible pine ( ehilghota). In this part of the range there is 
mnoh magniflcent scenery of which the extraordinarily 
narrow gorges constitute the most striking feature. These 
clefts afford a means of commanioation with the Punjab, 
the principal routes leading from the Zhob District being 
through the Zao, Ghit, Khiddarzai Dahina, andChuhar Khul 
Dah4na passes. Straight-horned markhor are to be found 
at the higher, and mountain sheep at the lower, elevations. 

The highest point of the range is known to Europeans 
as the Takht-i-3alaim4n ( Solomon's Throne ), but to the 
natives of the country as Kase-ghar or Kaisa-ghar. The 
actual taktU or throne is described by Sir Thomas Holdioh 
as a MtiireU or shrine^ situated on a ledge some distance 
below the crest on the southernmost bluff of the mountain. 

‘'The mass of the Tukht itself may be described as a 
high tableland, about 8,000 feet above sea-level, bounded 
on its east and west margins by high rims formed by parallel 
ridges of ragged and steep outline. The western ridge 

• by OohMMl 84r ThonuM Holdich (1904), pp. SS-37. 

t In the Bibi DiaSrlol. 

I A dslallsd seooaai of tbs ■bnno U sivoa under Population* 
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presents the highest peak or Kaisa-ghar (11,300 feet) 
and the eastern oultninates in the oelehrated Takht-i- 
Sulaimaa ( 11,070' feet). This tableland, with its two 
parallel rims, is altogether formed by a bnge cap of coral 
limestone/’ ( Griesbach’s Geology of the Takht-i«Sulai- 
miin). 

The two ridges which ar4 about 10 miles long and 
I mile apart have, about the centre of the valley between* 
therapa plateau cilled M'iidaa with an elevation of 8,050 feet. 
The northern drainage of this area finds its way through 
varions hill-torrents into the Liahar knowu also as the 
Khaisara stream, which eventually rims through the Glat 
pass to Draban in the -D^ra Isinafl Khan District, and the 
southern'Fator drains into the nullah known lower down 
as Dahana Khiddarsai. 

The Z4o Tangi is a defile, in the Sulaim&n range, and 
runs between perpendicular precipices of limestone rock 
rising above it 2,000 feet. The average width of the defile 
ia so to 40 yards, bat in places it narrows to 10 yards. Its 
general direction is right across the main ridge of the 
ISnloinidn mountains, but it winds a good deal, varying 
north-north-west to south-west. The ascent throdghouti 
is gradual. The defile is noted for a formidable obstruc¬ 
tion in it, about 3^ miles from Ghindera Kaoh, knowii us 
Sar4i of daJbara rook. This is an immense rook Won 
smooth and almost spherical by the action of ‘ flowing 
water. It is alMut 30 feet in diameter, and placed in the 
middle of the defile, raised on a bed of smaller bodlders 
and stones to a height of 10 feet above its bed on its 
lower or east side; for there is a difference of 30 feet in 
the height of the bed of the defile, east and west, or below 
and above rook. There is no passage except to the north 
■of the rock, and this is only 4 to 6 feet in width, and thu 
ascent from the lower levi-l to the higher being almost 
; «* |tendiciiiar has to be ruiiijKjil —a task requiring a grcnt 
• I' al of labour. Only lightly laden animals can get Ihroii Kh 
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the passage. The elepation of the Sarai rock abore sea 
leTel 3,000 feet. After passing this rook^ the defile 
presents no great difficulties. Throughout the pass, water is 
to be fouud at all times in the Zoo stream, and in springs 
gushing out from the limestone rocks, some of w'hich are 
warm springs; but the water is more or less saline. 
( N.-W. t\ Gazeiielr.) 

The Gat deBle is a gap in the Sulaimdu range, only a 
few yards wide, with perpendicular sides of limestone 
rock, about 2,000 feet high. The bottom of this passage 
is of grarel and rock, and is covered from side to side 
with water feet deep, and in many places there are 
large boulders. A path fit for footmeu runs through this 
..passage to Draban, 30 m-les from the east end of the defile. 
For about miles down the Gat the path follows the gravel 
bed of the stream through water all the way, for 
the next 4 miles it leads over-boulders and slippery reck, 
and is very difficult. At the end of this distance the path 
makes a detour over bare rock to the right hand side, the 
ascent and descent of which are not deep, but very slippery. 
In the defile, in many places, foot-people have to pass from 
boulder to bonlder on account of deep pools here and there 
in the bed of the river. ( N.-W. F. Oozetteer.) 

A very direct pass from the Zhob to the D^rajat. The 
actual length of the gorge, which gradually narrows to 
20 yards and in places to a few feet, iS about 4 miles. The 
ouclosing limestone cliffs are high and precipitous, rising 
perpendicularly some 1,500 feet. The bed of the stream is 
full of gigantic boulders and in the pass are a number of 
waterfalls from 6 to 10 feet high, with steep limestone rocks 
on either side. A road was made through the pass in 
1894-05 and completed during 1895—1905*. 

A range situated in Lower Zhob to the west of the main 
Sulaiman range and separated from it by the Lahar or 
Kh«i»lra Talloy. It extends from Kechbfna on the north 
to the SiUaza ralley on the south. The m.iin peoL 
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of the range ( 9,273 feet) is also called Shin-ghiir. It is 
about 30 miles from Fort Sandeman and almost due west of 
the Takht-i-Sulaimau. The top is fairly level and affords a 
pleasant site, which is used as the sanitarium of the District 
during the summer months. The hill is well wooded with 
chilylioza, or edible pine and mountain ash. The water 
supply, though good, is scanty. The western slopes of 
the rauge drain iuto the Zhob river, and the eastern into 
the Khaisara stream. Paths from the Zhob valley lead 
through the range along the larger water courses, the 
principal ones being via the Khwaza pass or viA the 
Chachobi nullah to Kuria Wasta in the Khaisara valley. 

These routes are fairly practicable by camels and the local 
bullocks. Of game, raarkhor and mountain sheep are 
fairly numerous. The villages on the western slopes are 
occupied by Harfpal, and those on the east by other 
Shirunis. 

The Torghar, the highest peak of which is Charkundai Tirghsr. 
( 7,517 feet) lies between the Mdsa Khdl Sahara on the east 
and the Gosa plain, in Zhob, on the west. It is noontinua- 
tion of the southern hills of the Sulaiman range. Further 
south it is known as Sdr-ghar, and there separates the 
Musa Khdls from the Kibzais of the Fort Sandeman tahail. 

The eastern drainage flows into the Mdsa Khel country, 
while that to the west runs into the Silidza and Sawara 
streams. The drainage of the Sdr-ghar flows iuto the 
Sehdn aud Tangisar streams. Besides the bridle-paths 
leading from Fort Sandeman and Murgha Kibzai to Musa 
Khdl through this range, a detailed description of which 
will be found in Chapter II, paths lead—(a) from Gosa plain 
by Kili Haji Ahmad to Sahara Mdsa Khel through the Sra 
Khao stream and over the Gardai Zhara hills; and (6) th« 
principal caravan route from Kibzai Sahara through the* 
Adoiai village, Narghosa, Kili FaizulU, Bibal Kakshai 
nullah, and Pazbai hills. The vegetation of the hills con- 
sists of the olive, pistachio, and wild almond. 
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A moantaiu range ( 30° 22', 32° 4' N., 66° 23', 69° 52' K.) 
in the Zhob and Quetta-Pisbfn Districts of Baluchisturi 


■lU K6kar which forms the boundary between Balnohistan and 
Afghanistan and at the same time the watershed between India 


KubHkiiary 

rangAV. 

I>^ra-ghar. 


and Central Asia. It is an offshoot of the Safed Koh, with 
three parallel ridges gradually ascending in a south¬ 
westerly direction from a height of about 5,000 feet near 
the Gomal to the peaks of 8akir (10,125 feet) and Kand 
(10,788 feet) in the District. Running in a general south¬ 
westerly direction in the Quetta-Pishiii Distriot it continnes 
under different names until eventually it merges into the 
Central Makran range after a total length of about 300 miles. 

The higher elevations consist of wide plateaux inter¬ 
sected on either side by deep river valleys, in winter 
the cold on these wind-swept plains is intense. They are 
covered thickly with the small bushy plant called southern¬ 
wood or Artemisia Little timber is to be seen. Bosomed 
in the Kand mountain is one of the most picturesque glens 
ill Baluchistan called EamchuhgaL The portion of the 
range east of the Kand peak is inhabited by the Kakars, 
that to the west by Achakzai Afghans. The upper strata 
consist of flyscb, known to geologists as Khojak shales, 
beneath which lies a conglomerated mass of shaly bands 
and massive limestone. Intrusions of serpentine contain' 
ing chrome ore and asbestos also occur. 

Commoucing from the north-east, in the angle formed 
by the Kundar and Zhob rivers, ore the subsidiary ranges 
ofSpera-ghar, Siir^har, and Zhwe-ghar. The Sp^ra-ghar 
range in the centre runs from Domandi in tho north, to the 
Chukhan valley in the South, the Girdao, and the Sri Toi 


plains lying between it and the Zhoh river. The highest 
peak is Tswarlas-gnna ( 8,770 feot). To. the east of the 
Sp^ra-gh.ar range and in the angle formed by the Sri Toi 
and Zhob rivers is the Sdr-ghar range, the highest of 

which i. Sd„g-glu,r ( 7.121 feet ). To the weet of the Sper.- 
gher ningc end between it end the Kundar river lien the 
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Zhwc-ghar range, the highest peak of which, Shili^sak, is 
8 J 44 feet. 

The eastern and southern drainage of the Sp6ra-ghar is 
carried by the Sri I’oi and its uiHucnts to the Zhub ; the 
Kundar receiving that from the north and west. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Mando Khels. Chilghoza pine is found 
on the range. Of the routes leading through the range 
the principal one is that from Mir Ali Kh^l throu^^h Girdno 
and Shiu Bazhue to Husaiu Nika Zidrat. A path runs from 
Fort Sandeman northwards through Wala, Nawe-obo, Sir 
Toi-tangi, and Zhwe pass to N6ma K4nrae on the Kundar. 

To the north of the Zhoh valley in the central portion of 
the District there stretches northwards a succession of high 
ranges intersected by long valley a. The first of these 
ranges called Spin-ghar stretches from the Kazha-tang 
first eastwards and then north-east, and lies between the 
Zhob river on the sooth and the' Khaisor valley on the 
north. The highest peak called VavhMhki is 9,728 feet 
" The southern slopes of the Spin-ghar falling towards the 
Zhob valley present a most peculiar and intricate formation. 
First, a precipitous fall of a thousand feet or more ; then 
successions of lateral ridges, generally very steep and rocky 
towards the south. Gentle grass-covered slopes to the north, 
intersected by numerous tortuous water courses, divided bv 
perfectly level parallel valleys, with scarcely perceptible gra¬ 
dients at the points of departure of the drainage to east and 
west, each water-course suddenly bursting through an 
unexpfected rocky gorge into the low country at right angles 
to the main course of the streams.” ( N.-W. F. Gazetteer ) 

The northern drainage is carried by various hill torrents 
into the 'tod Jogizai. Many paths lead through this range 
to the north, the most important being that known locally 
as the Loi Liar which runs from Khasnob in the Zhob 
valley through the Spin-ghar range hy the western end of 
the Khaisor valley through Mughal Chah to Ghazldnn in 
K&kar Khurasan. 
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Cumin seed grOA^s in this range in the rainy season, and 
the princip'^l trees *are pistachio (/bAany///;) and olive. Coal 
seams occur near Miiitani Mfr Alam, Sikaiidar Tsari 
Spin-hingi, aud Toi-tangi. 

North of the Khuisor valley is anUherlong and lofty 
range called Tor-ghar. It extends fiom the head of the 
Khaisor stream in a north-easterly direction to the Chulchan 
valley and the Zhwe-ghar range. The highest peak of 
the Tor-ghar range is Baliara-ghar (9,705 feet). This 
range is the watershed between the drainage which goes 
south-eastwards through the Jogizai stream and Toi-tangi 
into the Zhob river, and that which finds its way north-east¬ 
wards in the Kundnr river. The north-west of the range is 
occupied by the Jalalzais; the southeru slopes by the 
Batozais and there are a few Mardanzais to the east. A 
path goes via the Jogfzai Rod, Tanishpa, and Kundar to 
Kamr-ud-din Kar^z. Another route leads from Toi-tangi 
through Oshabal and Pinakai to Tanishpa. They are 
practicable by laden animals. 


KKnd 

tiiin. 


■nan- 


Tabai 


The Kand mocinUin, the highest peak of which is Ziarat 
( 10,793 feet), lies to the north-east of the plain of Pisbin 
iiTOr the bead of the Zhob Talley and separates Pishio from 
HinduMgh. The vegetation consists of pistaoliio, and on 
Its western slopes juniper and wild almond ; various kiudi 
of grasses also grow. The country around Kand is entirely 
Kakar; on tho west arc the Targharas of Piabfn and on the 
e .St the Isa Kh<l and Mehtaraai Sanatias. Path, lead from 
Hiadubagh through Kamchughai to Haji Khan Kila and 
Kiizha-Vidlu in the Pishfn tjhafl. 

The high range of Tabai is tho continuation of the Kand 
monnUin to the north-east and divide, the eonth-east end of 
the Toba Kakar higl.land from the low-lying country of the 

carr,^ by tl.o Ohlunpsha, Ualila, M.lghnaar 

...to tbo Hod Fakirzai. The picturesque glen of 
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owned by the Isa Kh41 Kdkars lies between Physical 
Tabai and Kand. Asbestos is found in the southern, 
slopes of the range in the Spin Potai hillocks near Tildrni 
Muhammad Jdn. The vegetation is the same as that of 
Kand;.and nhtr khinhl {Atraphaxis spinota ) is also found iu 
this hill. The bridle-path from Hindubagh to Murgha 
Fakirzni and B4bu Cliiua crosses this range by Kagha 
Naiiii aud a footpath from Ragba Siiltanzai also goes to 
Hiji Khan Kila in Pishin over the M^zhliar Narai piuis. 

i rom Tabai the range ooutinues north-eaBtwai*cls as far Tnpar and 
as the Kazha-tangi, the first portion of the rauge being Sbln-ghar. 
known as T^apar and the latter portion as Shin-ghar. 

The southern drainage falls into the Zhob river through 
the Khaziua, Lakanr, Srakhula, and Ihihana hill torrents 
and the northern finds it# way through the Shin Shobai, 

Kosh Kich, Horak, Kogbanai and Shina Khura into the 
Rod Fakirzai. 'Ihere are smaU patches .of hill cultivation 
throughout the range. 

1 'he Rakir range is the Jine of hills north of, and Saktr. 
ouclosing, the Rod Pakirzai valley. It is a continuation of 
the Pishin range from Nigand peak and stretches in an 
easterly direction from the Tughrutu stream in Quetta- 
Pishin to the end of the valley near the Bharsn tract. The 
Saktp peak overlooks the head of the Kuiidar and the 
oomparat>ely open atreloh of country forming the water¬ 
shed belvoen the Kundar and the Argbaaan valleys. It is 
composed of alternate strata of hard and soft sandstone 
with e. ateep dip to the north and a difficult scarp to the 
■oath. From the aunimit ( 10,125 feet ) on which lies a 
shrine, an extensive view to the north can be obtained 
^he tidee of the range are fairly wellwoo^led with pistachio 
{kkanjak) trees. The southern drainage oJ the range goes 
into the Bod Fakitsai through varioas streams, the princi¬ 
pal of which araKkos Sharan, Sdr Ragba, Mnrgkakai, 

Lands. On the lattar ard sitoaied.irrigated lands beloDg" 
ing to the Pakirsaia and Mardanzjua. The northern 
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drainage through its various hill torrents is entirely utilized 
by tho Fukirzais, 

The principal routes across this range are— (a) the 
bridlo-poth from Murgha Fakirzai to Loe Band and 
Kamr-ud-diu Kiir^z via Shimli Nika; (6) from Murgha 
to Mughal Clidh and Kdshatu known as the Srfighurg 
route; and (c) from Kazha-tangi to Mughal (Jhah by 
Lunda pass. 

This range lies to the south of the Zhob valley extending 
from the Sawara river in the east to Tsari Murgha 
Mehtarzai in tho west. It consists of a mass of scattered 
hills which merge towards the west into the offshoots of 
the Central Brahui range and towards the east into those 
of the SuUimdn Range. It would appear to be a part of 
the Ceqtral Brdhui Range. The various hills are known by 
diflerent local names, but the portion east of Waltoi is 
generally known as Sorae and that to the west as Surghnnd. 
The range roughly forms the boundary between the Zhob 
and Loralai districts. The highest peak of the range is 
10,609 feet. The southern slopes of the range lie partly in 
l^ishin, Shahrig, and Bori. The northern drainage passes 
through various hill torrents into the Zhob, but the water 
from the part known as Sorae is mostly utilized for 
irrigation purposes. The southern drainage goes to the 
Loralai District. A track from Hindiibagh goes via 
MarzHghdn, and then through Tor-tangi to Chinjan in the 
Ix)rulsi District, and another to Sp^raragba via Khdtdko. 
Several tracks lead through the eastern portion of the 
range, the principal of which is that from Kila Saifulla via 
Nishpa and Kohar-tangi to Loralai. An alternative route 
from Akhtarzai passing through the Dolu bills meets the 
route lit Kohar-tangi in the Loralai District. Another ronfo 
from Gwdl Haidurzai goes via Barat Khdl, Gidar Chdh, and 
Torkhazai-tangi to Loralai. They are all passable by bea-sts 
of burden. Chromite ore i.s found in the offshoots of this 
range called tho Jang Tor hills. 
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*' The general direction of the rivers is west to east. Physical 
They run almost at right angles to the lines of mountain 
ranges whioh separate them from India, and which they BiTers. 
have had to out through one by one before reaching the 
lower levels of. the Indian plains. In cutting through these 
ranges these streams have formed deep, narrow gorges, 
which in each sncoessive range, become deeper and deeper 
as the level of the river bed sinks lower and lower below 
the level of the crest of the range. Thus when the 
Sulaiman range is reached, the drainage flows through 
narrow gorges of almost stupendous depth. It is hard to 
imagine anything flner than some of these gorges. Some 
of them, and especially those in the streams known as the 
Ghuhar Kh41, Ttko and Gat Dahanas, are really marvellous 
gorges, wild and gloomy in the extreme.’'* 

The two principal drainage channels of the District are 
the Zhob and Kundar rivers, both of which flow into the 
Gomal. From the north these rivers receive the drainage 
of the Toba-Kdkar range, and from the south the Zhob 
river receives that of the hills dividing the Zhob valley 
from the catchment area of the N&ri river. 

The Zhob river rises at the Tsari Mehtarzai pass on the The Zhob 
eastern watershed of the Pishfn valley, and has a total 
length to its junction with the Gomal river of about 
240 miles. In its course, it is distioguished by various local 
names. The first affluent of importance is the Kamohughai 
stream which rises in the Kand mountain and runs through 
the narrow winding glen of the same name. The stream is 
perennial as far as the R&gha B&kalzai village at the mouth 
of the glen, but daring the rains, the water flows further 
eastwards and at the village of K4r6sgai merges into the 
main stream. The Kamchughai stream receives the 
drainage of the snrrouuding hills and affords a considerable 
amount of cultivation. The Zh ob river flows about the 

• ITU Dord^rUmds AJghAnitidn, by Captolu (BIr Henry) 

McMahon. The Geographical Journal, Volume IX, No. 4,1897. 

8 M, 
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centre of the yalley as far as Kazba. A permanent perennial 
stream brst appears in it abont 45 miles from tbe scarce 
op to which tbe dry hill torrent is generally known by the 
name of Lahar. For the rest of its course it has a peren- 
nial stream. After Eazha it gradually begins to cross the 
valley still continuing eastward, till near Haidarzni it in¬ 
fringes on the spurs of tbe bills to the south which tarn its 
course north-eastward into the valley. It then flows about 
the centre of the valley again and is known throughout 
its course hence by tho name of the Liora. At about 
12^ miles from Haidarzai it is joined from the south by the 
Landai and Ghazlai rivers and about 2 miles further the 
Kandil river falls into it from the north. The Saw.ara, 
which contains a good stream of excellent water through¬ 
out, falls into the Zhob river from the east, about 13 miles 
from the Kandil junction. The Zhob river, still following 
a north-easterly course, passes abont 2 miles to tho west of 
Port Sandeman and near D^ra (about 29 miles from the 
Sawara junction ) enters the hills. About 30 miles further 
on, and about 2 miles to the south of Mfr Ali KbSl, it is 
joinea by the Sri Toi river from the west. Passing to the 
north of Mughal Kot Fort ( about 14 miles from Mir Ali 
Kh61), it finally falls into the Gomal near Khajdri Each. 
Owing to the height of its scarped banks, the water of tho j 
Zhob river cannot be utilized for irrigation till near the 
Sama Khwal hill, north-west of Mina Bdzdr, where the first 
channel for irrigation is taken off, for tho Saudiar lands of 
Bddeuzai.* The Zhob is a sluggish turbid river flowing 
in a channel varying from 40 to about 80 yards in breadth 
between scarp>ed clay banks about 15 feet high and quite 
disproportionate to the volume of water usually flowing in 
it. It is a shallow stream, seldom ezeeediug 2 feet in depth 
in the largest pools, and in many places not more than 
about 6 inches, and about 20 feet in breadth. But there 
are evidences that floods 2 or 3 feet higher than the present 

* Further dolAilit of iiri^'ation arc gtreo in Fliaptcr II, Agriculture. 
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level o! the ^aier sometimes sweep down the channel. 
Though they are said to be of short duration^ they would 
offer an impassable obstacle while they lasted. From its 
source up to Kazha, the bed can be crossed at all times of 
the year, but the course of the river between this place and 
the point where the Sawara joins it^ is difficult to cross 
except at the regular fording places which exist at short 
intervals along it. Great care is necessary when crossing, 
as the bed of the river is very soft and in many places some¬ 
what resembling a quick sand. The banks on both sides 
are intersected by innumerable fissures and ravines among 
which it is difficult to find the way to the fords without a 
guide. The exposed parts of the channel are frequently 
covered with a white efflorescence but the water is sweet. 
Tamarisk and rushes grow along the channel in many 
places. The southern watershed dividing the drainage of 
the Zhob from that of the Bori valley is at an average 
distance of about 12 miles only, south of the Zhob river. 
The northern watershed dividing the Zhob from the Kundar 
drainage is about 40 miles distant. ( N.-W. F, Gazetteer.) 

The Kundar rises from the central and highest point of 
the Toba-K6kar Range, a few miles north-east of the Sakir 
mountain. It first runs eastwards for a few miles, then 
southwards through low intricate ranges until it again runs 
in a north-dasterly direction through the valley of the same 
name. The upper portion of the river from its source to 
its junction with the Kandil or Zhizha at Shpola Lwara, a 
distance of approximately 70 miles, is within British 
territory. Thence to its junction with the Gomal at 
Bomandi it constitutes the boundary between British and 
Afghan territory. In the upper reaches of the river water 
first appears at upper Nigange, south of the Sanzal pass : 
thereafter water is found at long intervals and is brackish 
in many places. Short stunted grass and tamarisk grow 
along the river banka. From lower Nigange to Kila Mull^ 
Knin4l the valley is open, but below this tho river flows 
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AspTCTi?' ^eep banks of mud and boulders, with nutneroun 

side nullahs, and the road becomes difficult as far as SbpoU 
Lwara. The water is brackish throughout this portion of 
the river. Below Shpola Lwara the river makes a sodden 
turn to the south-east through a high range of limestooe 
hills, and is confined in a narrow tangi for over 4 miles 
after which it emerges at Nama Kanrai into an open valley. 
At this place is a zidrat below which the river again 
begins to cut deep into the ground and is closely hem¬ 
med in by hills on both sides, and just below Khut 
Snnda it flows in a deep gorge in the mud hills. At 
tbis place there are springs containing sulphur* Frona this 
point downwards the river flows in deep banks of half- 
formed conglomerate, out up by deep side ravines and 
increasing in height, until at Domandi it is 200 to 800 
feet below the general level of the country on either side. 
Before reaching Dbmandi, it affords a little irrigation in 
Sra Darga and Husein Nika. The main feeder of the 
ETundar is the W4Ii Murgha which also takes its source 
in the same range as the Enndar. It mns through the 
JalAIiai, Mardansai, and Law4na tracts and flows into the 
Kondar a few miles above the junction of the latter with 
the Kandfl. Beyond Domandi the combined stream is 
known as the Gomel and paasing by Khajdri enters 

the North-West Frontier Province. 

Chaktan^of The Ohukhan drains the country to the north-CMt of the 
Khaiaor vaUey. It rises on the sonthem slopes of the 
range north of the Mardknzai oonntry, and thence flows 
down an open valley in a north-easterly diieotion. Near 
Amb4ra, it takes a sharp tom to the east, is joined by the 
Shaian from the west, and after passing thioogh the Sri 
Toi Tsngi, continues under that name. Below tbis point 
it receives aU the eastern drainage of the Sp4ra-ghar range 
by means of a number of hill torrents, the prinoipal being 
the Gardani stream which draioe the soothern portion of 
QirdM pbin. Th. .tmiii Mill flowing io . oortl.- 
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easterly direction falls into the Zhob, about 2 miles south 
of Mir Ali Kh6l. 


Physical 

Aspects. 


The Bod Fakirzai rises in the Loara watershed near the 
shrine of Adilai Nika to the west of the Sakir Range and 
is known as the Losha K^r. It is joined from the north¬ 
west by the Taghratu or Malikar stream. At Murgha 
Fakirzai, water from a large spring runs into it and the 
supply is considerably increased by seYeral other springs 
in its course south-eastwards. The stream receives the 
drainage of the Sakir Range from the north, the principal 
feeders being the Khozh Sharan, Sur Ragha, Murgbakab 
and Lunda hill torrents. Similarly the Shin Kach, Shin 
Shobai and Kozh Kats hill torrents bring into the 
Bod Fakirzai the drainage from the hills to the south. 

The stream becomes peic^nnial near Murgha Fakirzai and 
runs past the Zangal, Salak, and Bubu China villages, but 
its water is not used for irrigation until it emerges fromi 
the Kaiha Tangi, and waters the Khoidadzai and Mirza 
lands of E^zha. The flood water finds its way to tho Zhob 
river. Below Babu China tamarisk trees grow plentifully 
in the bed of the stream. 

The Rod Jogizai is one of the largest feeders of the Zhob Rod Jogfzai 
river having its source in the northern hills of tho Sakir ^*^***“^^^ 
Range and flowing eastward for about 50 miles. For about 
the first 30 miles of its oourse, it is known as the Gargasa* 
malan and drains a glen of the same name. It theq enters 
the large valley of Khaisor and receives the drainage of the 
Tor-ghar olnd Spln-ghur Ranges from the north and south, 
respectively. In the Khaisor valley it is known as tho Rod 
Jogizai to its junction at Toi Tangi with the Wutiul or 
Washabal stream coming from the north. At Sharan in the 
Khaisor valley the river becomes perennial and helo .v this* 
point irrigates several flats on its banks. At the Toi defile tho 
river taros sharply southwards under the name of the Toi and 
flowing through the Spin*ghar range, debouches into the 
Zhob valley where it is called the Kandil. After entering 
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Physical the Zhob valley it takes a sharp turn eastward and even- 
AspBCTs. jjjQ 2hob river. From Sharan to the 

VVatiul plateau, the water is utilized by the Jogizais and 
from the Toi defile to the point where it enters the Zhob 
valley by the BiUozais. The stream remains perennial only 
from Sharan to where it issues from the Spln-ghar hills and 
it is only during winter that flood water runs through its 
entire course. The only villages which receive irrigation 
are the Hod Jogfzai and Kdzha £ach. Flood water 
is, however, utilised by the Batozais for dry crop 
cultivation' in the Zhob valley to the south of the 
Kundil. The bed throughout is stony except in the 
Kandil where it is sandy. Tamarisk grows abundantly 
at several places. 

Bav a 1 . The Sawara river rises in the Gosa plain, and, after 

collecting the drainage of the Babar-ghar Range and of the 
hills to the east of the Gosa plain, flows in a south-westerly 
dii ecliou to Adozai. Here it is joined by the Pilkanrae, 
a stream having its source also in the south* western portion 
of the Gosa plain. The tracts irrigated by the Sawara 
above Adozai are Khosti, Takhai Snlaim^zai, Kot, Man^zai, 
Hodesai, Ahmadzai, Alfzai, Barw^la, and Lakaband, while 
the Pilkanrae irrigates Sbamdmzai, Khadozai, Gfanndi 
SulaimuDzai and Pitdo Zakozai. Below Adozai, the Sawara 
rivei^, after winding round thesoolbern end of the Mazghir 
hills, and irrigating the Haidarzai, Sabakzai, and IsmdHzai 
villages, turns north-west and eventually joins the Zhob 
river, about 4 miles to the west of Mina Bdzdr village. 
About 4 miles south of Mina Bdzar, the Sawara is joined by 
the Mazghdr, a stream which irrigates most of the land of 
that village. The Sawara contains a considerable flow of 
water throughout its course, but ranch of the water is 
drawn off for irrigation purposes and to work a water¬ 
mill, while the rent is absorbed and lost in the bed of the 
stream which consials of sand and gravel. Near Sabdkzai 
tamarisk grows abundantly. 
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This stream rises in the Hatsu watershed end receiving Phyricac. 
the drainage of the sonthera hills of the Sh(ii-ghar llango 
of the Sulaiman mountains, runs westwards and is known ^‘*‘^**- 
as Laharai till it joins the Garda Babar, a perennial stream 
near Brahim Kh4l village, helow which it is called Siliuza. 

It is joined near Kapip hy the Algad Babar stream from 
the south. It affords a considerable amount of cultivation 
in the Garda Babar, Brahim Kh41, and Kapip villages. 

At Kapip the water is considerably increased by numerous 
springs and is drawn off for irrigation in Taki, Hasanzai, 

Mandezai, Apozai, and Fort Sandeman. Drinking water 
for Fort Sandeman is also piped from Kapip springs. 

The Khaisara stream takes its source near the Hatsu sbaUira. 
watershed and carrying the drainage of the southernmost 
bills of the Kais^-ghar and Sbin-ghar runs northwards 
between those ranges, a permanent supply of water occur¬ 
ring first at Kanrghalai. After irrigating the lands of 
the villages of Kuria Wasta, Ahmadi Dargha, Niazi Koi, 
and Kachhi, it continues its course due north and taking a 
sharp torn to the east through the Gat Pass in the Sulaiman 
Range, drains a large supply of its water into the Derajlit. 

This stream receives the drainage of the eastern slopes of cimhArkh^I 
the Satiara hills and of the Loara plain. These hills form 
the northern portion of the Tor-ghar hills of the Sulaiman 
Range. To the east of the Loara plain the stream turns 
north and then east through the Ch6harkh4l Dahana gorge* 

In its upper course the stream is dry but at Dahana Sar, 
the western entrance to the gorge, a fine stream comes to 
the surface, and enters the gorge by a narrow rift in the 
rock called Katao Dabara. The stream in dry weather has 
a depth varying from 6 inches to more than 2 feet, and 
flows through the gorge with great velocity. 

The broad plain of the Zhob occupied by alluvial forma- Oo >1. • ' 
tiona of considerable depth, separates two mountainous 

* The editor U inaebted to Mr. *. Vredenborg, of the Geological 
d India, for this MCiioa. 
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regions of different character and constitution. That forming 
the northern and greater part of the District, beyond the 
left bank of the Zhob, consists almost entirely of en 
extensive and monotonous series* of calcareous sand¬ 
stones and shales known as “ Kojak shales ” all of one 
geological age, the oligocene, corresponding with the 
European rocks known as flysch.” The hilly regions situa¬ 
ted beyond the right bank of the Zhob, only a comparative¬ 
ly small portion of which occurs iu the District, forming a 
narrow fringe along its soutliorn and eastern boundary, are 
far more varied in composition and structure. The most 
interesting rocks of this region are the carboniferous and 
triassic slates and the igneous intrusions occurring south of 
Hindubdgh. The igneous intrusions consist of a heavy 
rock known as gabbro,” and form considerable hill 
masses, the highest peaks of which attain an absolute-height 
of nearly 10,000 feet. They represent the remnants of a 
great volcano of Upper Cretaceous ago belonging to the 
same volcanic system as the Deccan Trap of the Indian 
Peninsula. Some of these rocks are altered into serpentine 
accompanied by valuable deposits of chrome iron ore. 
Some minor outcrops of this same serpentine, also chrome 
bearing, occur north of the Zhob, along a aone of Siwalik 
atrata and eocene nnmmnlitic^' limestones fringing the 
southern edge of the great ontcrop of Kojak shales. The 
"Siwaliks'* consisting of conglomerates, sandstones, aud 
bright-coloured clays impregnated with salt and gypsum, 
belong to a series ne^dr than the Kojak shales. The 
eocene nummulitio limestoues which are older than the 
Kojak shales occur at various places in the midst of the 
Siwalik belt north of the Zhob, and also at intervals along 
the southern border of the District. These eocene 
Dutiimulitica belong to the Kirthar aeries of Indian 
Geological nomenclature. The Luki aeries or coal-bearing 
"erica of BalucbiaUn, which is somewhat older, has not 
been observed in the Zhob Diatriot. The aontb eastern 
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border of the District contains strata of liassic (lower 
Jurassic ), middle Jurassic, lower and upper cretaceous age 
mostly shales aud flaggy limestooes, with the exception of 
the middle Jurassic which consists of a vast thickness of 
massive limestones and sandstones, such as constitute the 
lofty ranges west of the Takht-i-Sulaim^n. Detailed 
geological accounts of this region have not yet been 
published, A map showing the geological features of the 
Hindubugh neighbourhood has been issued in the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India, Volume XXXI. 

No scientific information is available regarding the 
vegetation of Zhob. The principarirees found in the high¬ 
lands are olive, pistachio, and edible pine- A'\ ild almond and 
willow are also not uncommon. Tamarisk grows abundantly 
along the beds of the streams. Scattered about the District 
there is a small growth of spalmai ( Calotropis gigantea ), 
and paatawann {Grewia oppositifolia). Juniper is found 
mostly on the Sdrghund hills in the Hindubdgh tahsfl. 
Curgura {Beptonia huxlfoUa) grows in small quantities in 
Kaisa-ghar. On the hills round Tanishpa there is an abun¬ 
dant growth of caroh trees and stunted junipers. Raghholdi 
{Peuccdamm Sp .), arguch (Seorzonera mollis ), and naghura* 
a wild plant, grow all over the hills and are used as a fainine 
food. Bushlia {Lepxdinm draha), ahhgi ( Eremurus aucho- 
riand) are common and are used as vegetables, also khokhae 
or wild onions. Other plants of importance are khamaziira 
( IVifJianta eoagvlans), rhubarb or pushai {Rheum emodi), 
and maraghuna ( CxItuHus eolocynthis). 

Zira {Cuminum cyminum ), ispaghuli Plantago ova(a), and 
apuvda ( Prgauum harviixla), grow in great profusion all over 
the hills. Hyssop or ztifa and eh!nahoba ( Mentha sylvcstris )* 
are also common. Asafcntida grows only in the Zhazh 
Ihizhae hill of the Spera-ghar range. Shorai [Haloxylon' 
(jriffHhii) is fouud in the lower valleys, and along the Zhob 
river. Of wild bushes the most common are mdkhai 

(Cciragana), uma {^Ephedra paehyclada), and leghdnae 
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PBT8ICAL [ Daphnd % oleoidst )f the leet Dsmed being poisonoas, 

abpbctb. various kinds grow, the most important being 

called locally sdbo, pdh^ and sar^arae. Along the Kundar 
valley, a small bushy plant about 2 feet high locally 
known as southernwood or Artemisia ) grows thickly 

over both hill and plain and forms a favourite food for 
camels, goats, and sheep« 

Near Chdhar Khdl DahAna, the maiden-hair fern grows in 
profusion and Acncid modesta is also met with. 

A list of commoner trees and plants growing in the 
District is given in appendix II. 

Fauna. The wild animals include the wolf, jackal, hyena, fox, and 

porcupine; all of which are common throughout the District, 
also badger, which is found in the Upper Zhob valley. 
Leopards are occasionally found in the high hills of the 
Sulaiman and the Toba KAkari ranges. The black bear 
occurs only in the Shin-ghar and SulaimAn ranges. Wild 
pigs are met with along the Zhob river. The southern 
slopes of the Shln-ghar Range, north of the Zhob valley, 
form a great breeding'ground of straight-horned markhor 

and wild sheep. In the plains through which the Kandil 
runs into the Zhob, deer are found in fairly large numbers 
Hare occur everywhere in the hills. Fox and jackal 
are trapped by the Macharzais, Faklrxsis, Kamalzais, 
MardAozais, and Abdor-Rahfnizais in the HindubAgh and 
Kila Saifulla tahslls, and the skins sold to the KandahAri and 
Quetta merchants. Of game birds, cliikor and sisi are 
numerous in the higher altitudes, and partridge, pigeon, 
sandgrouse, quail, and bustard are met with in the plains- 
Among other birds, the dove, hoopoe, starling, and wagtail 
are the most common. The lammergeier and large black 
vulture are common everywhere in the higher ranges. On 
the higher slopes of the Takht, the jay, blackbird, wood- 
pigeon, cuckoo, and thrush are met with. Wild duck 
abound in the Zhob river in winter, when pelican also 
appear in large numbers. Among reptilee, anakee ooonr. 
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especinlly in the Loara Chhhar and scorpions are met Phtbical 

with everywhere. Every running stream abounds in fish, 

chiefly mahsir {Rurhua tnosal or ior) some of which weigh 

up to 8 lbs. Fishing is obtainable in the Zhob and Sawara 

rivers. 

The climate is dry, and in the winter mouths, bracing. Climatb 
Dust-storms occur in summer from July to September^ al*V dbV’h' 
accompanied by thunder-scorms, rendering the climate of Cllmata, 
Lower Zhob somewhat enervating. On the other hand. 

Upper Zhob and the highlands possess excellent climatio 
conditions. The temperature varies with the height above 
sea-level, but averages about 82° in summer and 47° in 
winter. In Lower Zhob, the heat is unpleasant from May 
to September, and great diurnal variations of temperatnre 
are experienced in winter. The western end of Upper 
Zhob is cool in summer and cold in winter. 

Generally speaking the seasons are well marked. Tho bcwom 
year is divided into four principal seasons, known ae psarlae, 
spring (March to May); dobae, summer (June to August) ; 
tnanae, autumn (September to November); and sAaaioe or 
zamae, winter ( December to February). 

The District, like other parts of Baluchistan, lies outside Balnfali. 
the monsoon area, and the rainfall is scanty and varies with 
the altitude. It ranges from about 4 inches in Eila 
Saifulla to about 10, in Fort Sandeman. 
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Physical affected bj the moantainoos character of the country. In 
ASPECTS. sonth-weat,-and occasionally, the sooth winds, 

blow, and are locally termed 6arfO and $hkar or Khdrdnai 
respectiYely. In summer^ east and sooth wiods are 
prevalent. In autumn, the prevailing wind is that from the 
west, locally called 6ari;o. In winter, the wind freqoently 
blows from the west and is very cold and piercing, some¬ 
times continuing for weeks. at a time, booth-west and 
east winds are also common, the latter invariably bringing 
pain. The north wind or kadavo occasionally blows during 
September to April, brings on drouglit and damages 
standing crops. 

Floods. 'I'he only floods of any importance occur in the Z^b 

river during July and Angnst, but none are recorded to 
have ever caused any very serious damage. The hill 
torrents are also liable to snddeA floods during the summer 
months, and while in flood, are Impassable. 

Barthqaakei. A slight shock of earthquake is said to have been felt in 
the autumn of 1897, when several houses fell down in Pasta 
Kili, Kachi, Kila BarkhnrdAr, and Ghwarlama. No lose of 
life or cattle occurred, but in Shin-ghar, a number of trees 
caught fii-e by the friction of flint stones and were burnt 
down. A cyclone in 1898 caused much loss in Hindub^h; 
live-stock perished, lives were lost, and trees and houses 
seriously damaged. 

HiBTOBY. The chief historical interest of the Zh6b District lies in, 
the fact of its having been the cradle of the Afgh&n race. 

It is, however, only possible to catch occasional glimpses of 
the ancient history of the country which is, like that of the 
rest of Balnchistun, enshrouded in much obsourity. The 
fact that the coantry is situated on one of the high roads of 
trade from Afghdaisttin to India lends oolonr to the sup' 
position that it played an important part in early history. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang who visited India at*the 
beginning of the seventh century describes the Afghans as 
then living io Zbob and it was possibly from this District a* 
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their base that thej emerged to seek riches and eren empire Hibtobt. 
in India. In 1030 A. D. the Afgh^s are spoken of by 
A1 Biruni as tribes inhabiting the mountains which form the 
western frontier of India and extending as far as the Sind 
valley. Early in the thirteenth century, Zhob, together with 
other parts of BaluchisUu, came within the sphere of the 
raids organised by Chingis Kh4n, the Mongol. In 1898, we 
read of an expedition led from Kandahdr by Pfr Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur Lang, against the Afgh&ns of the Solai- 
m4n monntains, which appears to have penetrated the Die* 
trict. Sabaequently we find no mention of the country for 
several centuries and no opinion 9 an be hazarded with any 
approach to certainty regarding its history. The migration 
of theTusufsais from Zhob to Sw^t has been recently traced. 

No authentic informaUbn exists as to any foreign occupation 
though it is interesting to note that many forts, mounds, and 
k&reui^ the construction of which is attributed by the people 
to the Moghal8,are scattered throughout the country and that 
Mughal remains have been discovered in the conterminous 
District of D4ra Ism^l Ehin. Both N&dir Sh&h (1736—47 
A. D.) and Ahmad Shdh ( 1747—78 A. D.) extended their 
power through Baluchistan, and thenceforth Zhob remained 
under the more or less nominal suzerainty of the Dnrr4nis 
'and Barakzais till it passed under British protection. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Ahmad Shdh 
'granted a tanad to B^kar Nika, fourth in descent from Jogi 
wad the head of the JogluJ family, conferring upon him the 
title and position of ** Bddshah or Ruler of Zhob,*’. and also a 
gold ornament usually worn in the turban as a token of 
royalty. This family continued to exercise authority over 
the Kikars until the British were first brought into contact 
with them. 

The late Am(r Abdurrahmau, after being completely 
defeated at the hands of Sb^r Ali in the Hassra hills in 
January, 1869, passed through Zhob on his way to SeisUn 
wi^ a party of about 300 followers. The Zhob Kakars 
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attempted to levy blackmail from him and the late Amfr has 
given the following acconnt* of his adventures, which 
is interesting os shewing the conditions then pruvalent in 
the conntry:—“ We halted there ( Kanigoram) for seventeen 
days • • • and started for Wana, halting there 

two days, after which we crossed the Gomal river. Starting 
from there we reached the territory of the Shirini people, 
at a place containing only two habitations.*’ * * * 

Next day we reached one of the villages of Kakar Zbob, 
where we bought floor, butter, and mutton, also cooked food 
enough to last two days, doing tho same in future. We 
next arrived at a village called Dihbring, whore we laid in a 
store of provisions. When we had started a few miles, we 
saw about 2,000 meu standing awaiting us iu our road, 
carrying naked swords. When I demanded to know what 
they wanted of us, they replied that the name of that place 
was ‘ Zhob,* and if we did not pay them twenty rupees a 
head as duty, they would not let us go, I argued that if we 
gave in to them the whole Kdkar conntry would also inti¬ 
midate us into paying dnty, so I refused, and made ready to 
fight. Seeing this, they declared they were only joking, and 
let uB go on our way. Before we arrived at the end of our 
day’s march, an old man at the head of ten disciples, wearing 
a white turban, with hair matted on each side of his ears, and 
carrying a stont stick in his hand, appeared in oar road. 
This apparition bad been preceded by two of his followers, 
who told my uncle that they were chiefs of the country, and 
on the appearance of this old man they bowed low to him, 
saying to us: 'This is a holy Sayad.’ At this my nnole rose, 
and after kissing his hand, seated him beside him. I had 
Men many impostors of this kind, and his appearance gav® 
riM to the suspicion that there was something behind all 
tkis aaintliness. It was my habit on going into every 
fresh village to make the acquaintanoe of some inhabitant, 

• Tfci Lift of Abdur JUhmdm, Amir of AfgkinUUn (Loodoo ; ie00> 
Vd. I, Chapter IV, pace 111, tt mq. 
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and present him with • few mpees to give me informotion Hiexonir. 
of all that was going on there. On mj making enquiries 
of such a spy^ he told me that the old man was a celebrated 
thief, haying a band of 100 robbers under him^ and he had 
brought forty of them with him to plunder our property. 

1 reported this to my uncle, who would not credit the story, 
and, instead told his sou Sarwar that the ''Saint'' was to be 
a guest in the Camp for the night. Near sunset, a few men 
surrounded the wells from which my servants wished to 
water onr horses. Seeing this, and being on the look out 
for treachery, I had recourse to the ruse of dividing np my 
horses into small bands, and sending a double escort of men 
to water them in different parts of the village at different 
times, without approaching those wells near onr Camp, 
where the robbers were waiting, and where they expected 
the horses would be watered. In this way our horses (300 
in number ) all arrived safely in Camp. My uncle and his 
son had about fifty horses, and their followers who looked 
after them brought word to him that the men sarronnding 
* the well refused to allow them to go near it. At this the 
* Saint' professed anger, saying : ' I will go with the horses 
and command the people to allow your servants to give 
them water.' 'This he did, and when some distance off, he 
sent the grooms on to draw water in buckets, and when they 
were thus employed he and his men ran off with thirty 
horses, twenty being rescued by our sowars, of whom five 
wero wounded. • • • 

my * node's followers were obliged to ride behind the 
backs of the others. On the eleventh day we arrived 
early in the afternoon at a village in the E^kar 
country, where my followers laid in provisions for 
tbemselves. • • • N^xt day westarted on 

our way again, in a heavy wind and dnst-storm. When wo 
were near onr halting village, the chief of the tribe came out 
With two sowars to receive ns. Before he met ns, one of his 
servants came to tell ns that' Shdh Johan Padshah b on 
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his way to roceivo you, yoo mast dismoant and smbraco 
him.* My ancle asked me what we shoald do. I replied that 
before deciding I would go on in front. I went on, and saw 
two men coming toward.s me. I asked one of them where 
his king was, to which he replied that his companion was he. 
This so-called king was an old man, wearing a coat of old 
sheep-skin, which was patched in parts with different pieces 
of coloured cloth, where the skin was worn. He wore on his 
head so dirty a turban as to disguise the material of which 
it was made. It also had no conical cap in the centre. On 
his feet were woollen socks, without any shoes. His mare 
was nothing but skin and bone, with bells tied to her knees 
and the saddle was of wood. The bridle was of hair-cloth, 

with bells tied to the corners. • • • 

Jah4n told me he had prepared some goat’s flesh sonp, 
and had forty pieces of Indian corn bread. I assured 
him it was too grand, but we would go ahead and see about 
it. With this excuse I got him away from the horses. After 
going on for about a mile I said I had forgotten some neces¬ 
saries, and must go back to fetch them. At first he would 
not agree to go on without me, but on my saying I would 
bring back sugar with me, he was delighted, and consented 
at once. 1 returned to my uncle, and asked what he thought 
of so grand a king, and he laughed. On our entrance to the 
tillage we began hunting for the king, for some time in 
rain, but at last discovered him in a hut made of straw. He 
told me that ho had sent for fuel from the jungle with which 
to cook, but it had not yet arrived. Also, the bread was not 
baked, because the sheet of iron on which it was to bo baked 
had been borrowed for a marriage ceremony. I replied : *It 
does not matter if yon have notbiug to eat, we are your 
guests.* 1 then sent for our own provisions. » ♦ * 

**We stayed that night in the jungle, and next day the king 
ooine and told me that our next bait would be in the village 
of bis cousin. Dost Mahomed, who would give ns a warmer 
rooeplion than he had dooo. Ho said it would bo better for 
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ua to start early. We enquired for a guide, on which he Histobt. 
offered his own services. I suggested to my uncle that there 
was perhaps some reason for this, bat he did not think so, 
and we started. 

At the end of oar first day’s march we arrived at the 
bottom of a high mountain, and the next day we had to cross 
another, passing through a village where there were no 
inhabitants. I told my uncle that our devil guide was leading 
us astray, and we had neither grass for the horses nor food 
for the men. I asked him what we should have done if we 
had not had provisions fur two days with us. We halted in 
the desert at night. 

** The next day Dost Mahomed came to meet us with 2,000 
followers, sending a man on first to tell os he was at our 
service. He asked us why we had come such a difficult way, 
and not kept to the road, and when he found our guide was 
his cousin, he demanded that he should be given over to him 
as his enemy for having taken us by the mountains to escape 
passing his village, and by so doing oast a disgrace on him. 

He told us we must retrace our steps a long distance to get 
to his house, where he hoped to entertain ua, having prepared 
Indian hemp for us to smoke, and provisions for my follow¬ 
ers. 1 said to my uncle: * If you had been warned by mo, 
this would not have happened. What are we to do between 
these two devils.’ During this conversation a few thieves 
who had been sent by Dost Mahomed to plunder any thing 
of ours they could come across, had attempted to steal our 
baggage, for which they were fired upon and wounded. On 
bearing this, Sh4h Jabin went and hid himself, and I 
suggested leaving the place in the night, or the followers of 
Dost Mahomed would fight us. At last we found Sh4h Jah^n, 
and told him that as he had brought ns there he would have 
to take uB/l^ck again. He said he had hidden for fear we 
should hand him over to his enemy. Dost Mahomed, but we 
promised not to do so, and marched with him all that night, 
although the cold was severe. We passed no village where 

M. 
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we could get food until the afternoon of the second day, when 
we arrived at a deserted village, to be again disappointed. I 
asked the king of devils where the people were, and he said 
the people come in the spring, and leave for the top of the 
high mountain which lay before us, so soon as it got cold. 
I said : ' Corses be on your father, we and oar horses have no 
strength left, this is due to your mischief.’ He said we had 
better go on to the mountain and meet the people there, who 
would give us food. He said he could not go with ns, as 
the tribe was hostile to him and bis family. We were glad to 
get rid of such a man, and gave him leave to go, and after 
sunset we arrived on the mountain near the habitation of the 
tribe he had spoken of. They received os very kindly, after 
just preparing to fight as, thinking we were sowars of a 
rival tribe. We were very pleased to eat again, and feed onr 
hor8e8,bot they would not allow us to pay for any provisions.” 

•From the outbreak of the, Afghan war in the year 1878, 
when the attitude of the Kakars of Zbob first became a matter 
of any importance to ns, to the year 1884, the chief authority 
over the Kakars of the Zbob and Hori valleys snd the 
adjoining Districts of Kaoh and Kowas was exercised by 
the Jogfzai family of Zhob Kdkars. This family is descended 
from one Jogi and is divided into two rival factions known 
as the Ishak Kahol and the Naw4b Kahol after the two sons 
of Mak4m son of B4kar Nika, who was fourth in descent 
from Jogi. The most notable memberof this family was Shdh 
Jahdn, one of the aix sons of Nawdb, and in his bands rested 
almost the whole power, though his oousin, onoe removed, 
Doat Mohammad, a grandson of Ishdk, oonstantly endeavour¬ 
ed to head a aeparate faction. Shah Jahan by means of 
the natural strength of his character and his groat reputation 
as a sainted Fakir and a miracle-worker, not only obtained 
authority over all the ppmcroa s sections of the Sunxar Khdl 

• Thi» Mcoant hm» been n,«lnljr t«ken from the Admlnl.tretlon Roport 
of the Zbob Diatrlei fo' the year 1890-91 writUm by CapUin I. Mae Iror. 
Political Agmt, Zbob; aad troa aibMqoont AdmioiatraUoD Roporta. 
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Kakftrt^ but ulio lucouudud in oxtundiu^ hii ioflaenoo amoug History. 
the SanatU Kakar tribea, auoh as the Sarangzaia and 
Pan^iaiai bo that he could count upon their support in any 
line of policy he adopted. It became known very early in 
the course of the Afghan war that Shah Jahan was hostile to 
the British and would give trouble on the lines of communica¬ 
tion when opportunity occurred. Accordingly when the 
first of the columns that were ordered to return to India by 
the Thai-Ohotiali route in 1879, reached Baghao, a plac 
about 10 miles from Sanjawi on the Duki road, news was 
received that Shah Jahan was advancing to attack the 
column with a following of about 4,500 men; half the troops 
went out to meet the advancing force and an action ensued 
in which Shah Jahan was defeated with heavy loss. This 
sharp lesson checked the fanaticism of the K^kars for some 
little time, and Shah Jah4n tendered his written submisaion, 
but he failed to come in to offer it in person. The murder 
of the British Envoy at Kfibul, however, and the abdication 
of Yakub Khan gave rise to farther excitement among the 
Kakars, and early in 1880, Captain Showers, Superintendent 
of Levies, was murdered on the Ushdapasha pass between 
Khost and the Hanna valley, the perpetrators belonging to 
the P4n4zai section of Sanatias. This was followed in the 
autumn of the same year by an attack on the military post 
at Kach by Zhobls, Sarangzais, and Pan4zaia, instigated by 
8hah Jabdn, in which they were defeated. The termination 
of the Afghan war brought the District of Thal-Chotiali 
under British rule, in accordance with the terms of the 
Gandamak treaty with Amir Y4kdb Khan. Betas this part 
of the country was only separated from the Bori valley by a 
low range of hills, Shah Jahdn and his Bori friends, the 
Hamzazais, Utmdn Kbels, Kibzais, etc,, found it very easy to 
harass the district by outrages on employes of the Govern- 
ment. A series of these outrages ensned, culminating in 
the attack upon a large number of coolies employed in 
building at Duki. It was felt that the frontier could never 
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be eafe and the railway and other works never free from 
danger, until Shdh Jahdn was finally settled with and 
hostages taken from him for his and the Boriwfils’ future 
good behaviour. The sanction of the Government of India 
was accordingly obtained to a military expedition being sent 
into Zhob against Shah Jahan, and in April, 1884, orders 
were issued for the movement of troops into the Zhob 
valley, but owing to difficulties in procuring food and 
carriage at that time in the country through which the 
troops had to pass, it was decided to postpone the expedi¬ 
tion until the autumn. On the 4th of October, 1884, a force 
consisting of 10 guns, 561 sabres, and 4,220 bayonets 
assembled about Thal-Chotiali under the command of 
Brigadier-General Sir O.V. Tanner, K.C.B., and moved into 
the Bori valley, where Sir Robert Sandeman, K.O.S.I., Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan who accompanied 
the force, received all the Bori headmen in a public darhdr 
and they made full submission. A standing camp was then 
formed at Dalai. Overtures were now made by Sh4h Jahan, 
and Sard4r Bai Kh4n, Sarangzai, was sent to bring him m 
but without success, nor did the Kibzais and Miisa Kh^ls come 
in and tender their submission as was expected. The force 
accordingly marched to Akhtarzai on the 21st of October 
and Sh4h Jahan's fort which lay 6 miles to the north was 
occupied on the following day. The enemy, who were sai 
to number from four to five hundred, had occupied the hUle 
north of the camp, and they were attacked on the morning 
of the 24th of October, and in two hours the position was 
captured, the enemy's loss being upward of fifty killed apd 
Bome prisoners; five of our men were wounded. On the 
26th of October, 1884, the force marched to Kila SaifuH* 
Khdn, the towers of which as well as of the villages of Shdb 
Jahdn and Dost Muhammad were blown np. 8h4h Jabdn 
fled into the northern hills. On the 29th of October the 
force marched to Kaaha. By the 31st of October, every 
chief of note in Zhob, with the exception of Shdh Jabao» 
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Saifalla, and one or two who had fled, or who resided at a Hisiouv. 
distance, had come in and tendered their submission, 

^ Shahbazs Khan, Shah Jahan’s cousin, who was by descent 
the head of the Jogfzai family, but whose authority was 
overshadowed by the superior influence of Shah Jahan, had 
alko come in and made submission. Some of the headmen 
of the Khoidddzai Kakars in the direction of Hindub^gh 
slill remaining obdurate, a force was sent against them 
which blew up Bish^rat Kila and captured Bishdrat himself, 
the son-in-law of Shdh Jahan. On the 2nd of November, 

1884, Sir Robert Sandeman came to a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment with the Zhobwals and the force proceeded to Mina 
Bazdr, which was reached on the 9th. The Kibzai headmen 
then submitted, and on the 13th some of the troops were 
o^ered back to Dalai, and with the remainder the General 
proceeded to Mdsa Khdl Sahara,' arriving there on the 16th of 
November. All the Musa Khel headmen submitted and the 
force marched back to Ndlai near Mekhtar on the 19th. 

The objects of the expedition having been accomplished, the 
troops were withdrawn with the exception of a garrison left 
at Thal-Ghotiali. With the sanction of the Government of 
India, Shahbdz Khan was nominated as the Sarddr and Ruler 
of Zhob, and all the leading men, with the exception of the 
fugitive Shih Jahan and his family and one or two others, 
promised to assist him in his work and to put a stop to 
farther raids on the Thal-Chotidli District, and hostages 
were given to seonre this object. 

The'settlement come to with the Kdkars, besides imposing 
a heavy fine, included an agreement that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should bo at liberty to station troops in 
Zhob and' Bori, should it deem this advisable, and tho 
following year, when it was decided that a frontier road 
should be constructed from Ddra Ghdzi Khdn to Pishln, 
it was also decided that the Bori valley should be 
occupied, and the cantonment from Duki was accordingly 
* BhAhUx Khin, son of Basbld, grandaon of Isbik JogluO, 
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BitTOBT. moved forward in 1886 to Loralai and a military post 
was stationod at Saojawi. 

Murder of Before this had taken place a private qparrel broke 
KbSjTft&6. among the Jogiaais, which eventnally led to the 
formal submission of Shah Jahan and his family and 
to their conversion from enemies into friends of the 
British Government In the month of August, 1885, 
Shahmar Kh5n, the brother of Shahbtiz Khan, who, xriih 
Bangui Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, were among the 
hostage given by the Jogizai Barddrs, was sert with 
Bangui to^ Saqjdwi in connection with a tribal caee. 
Here Bangui Khan, looking upon Shahmar as the only 
strong man on the side of Shahbaz Khan, as indeed be 
was, took the opportunity to murder him during the 
night and fled to Zhob intending to murder Shahbaa Khan 
also, and then usurp the chief power in Zhob. Fortunately 
the Duki Native Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Kh6n Bahadur Hak Nawaz Khan, succeeded :n 
warning Sarddr Shahbaz Khdn in time, and Bangui 
Khan’s plot was frustrated aud he was obliged to 
to the hill" north of Zhob. Sardfir Shahbaz Khan seizod 
this opportunity to make overtures to Shah Jah^n i*od 
his son, Sbingul Kh6n, who were hostile to Dost Muhammad 
and Bangui, and shortly afterwards Shingul Khan came 
in and tendered his submission to the Agent to tbo 
Govemor-Oonoral at Quetta, and Sh&h Jah6n himself 
hia respects to Sir Bobert Sandoman at Sibi and promise 
to act for the future os a loyal ally of tho British Govern* 

menL . 

In the meantime Dost Muhammad, a dissipated an 

Mahmmad, Solent-tempered man, suooeeded in oolleoting a hand 
of followers both ftrom Zhob and fiori, and oommeooed a 
fife of plundor and outrogo. At first Dost Mnhsminad s 
sttooks wore confined chiefly to Zhob, hot aftorwsrdsi 
with the aasistoDoo of Sultfin Mohammad, one of thn 
^a U h$ of Miua Bdadr, ho cstablishod himwalf in Mio* 
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0rAi4 snd wu thas enabled to extend his operations into Histobt 
the Bori valley, and even beyond it Young men of 
fiuiatical spirit, or those who fancied they had grievances 
against their malik$, etc., left their homes and joined 
the robber band, and the well-disposed people of Zhob 
were unable to impose any check upon their nnlawful 
proceedings. The construction of the frontier road 
through the Bori valley, and the consequent influx of 
Hindustani and Panjabi coolies gave opportunities to 
the followers of Dost Mohammad, and many outrages 
were committed. Towards the close of the year 1887, 

Dost Muhammad commenced plundering the Mando Kh^ls 
and tribes in the neighbourhood of Miua Bazar. They 
appealed to Umar Khan, the chief mnlik of the large 
Abdollazoi section of Kakars and the most influential man 
in Lower Zhob, and he assembled a force and compelled 
the Pakh^zais * of Mina Baz&r to turn Dost Muhammad 
out of that place. Dost Muhammad accordingly retired 
to the hills to the north, where his son Bangui had 
remained ever since hie flight. Sultdn Muhammad, however, 
remained in Mina B&zir with his followers, and the 
outrages in Bori continued, Umar Khan not concerning 
himself with anything but the protection of his own 
infcoresta. Sult&n Muhammad venturing into Murgha 
was seized by tho Kibzai chiefs there and .handed over 
to the authorities at Loralai. Even this, however,. did 
not pot a stop to tho bad conduct of tho Mina Baz6r 
people, and it was determined to pay the place a visit 
to punish those guilty aud obtain security for good 
conduct in future. Accordingly Sir Robert Sandeman, Sir Robert 
after accompanying Uis Excellency the Commander-in-' nuirchto 
Chief in India along tho new frontier road in 1888, 
inarched, with his escort slightly strengthened, towards 
Murgha through tho Mflsa Kh61 country, and thence to 

. Pnkbeiai. e eab^lion o! the AbdullaiaiB ( popuUtlon in 1901: 

70 penoos, ediilt innim tSfJ ^ 
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HIOTOUV. Mfna Bdzar, when nil the Abdollaiid nod TtikhhMi mMlik 
tendered tlieir sabmissioD with tho eingle exception of the 
chief, Umar KhAn, who, whether on aooonnt of his 
fears or desiroos of making himself looked upon is an 
^ important person, hold aloof. Packing op all his gooda, 

Umar Khan started to flee towards the northern hills, hot 
was parsned by the Political Agent and captored with 

Submiakm all his family after an exciting chase. While at Mina 
Khfla Baaar, settling the varions cases against the delioqQents, 
the Mando Khcl chief*, Malik Khdnan Khan, came in to the 
Agent to the Governor-General's camp and invited him 
to visit one of their chief villages, Apoxai. Sir Robert 
Bandeman accordingly marched to Aposai, ahont 26 miles 
from Mina B4z&r, and halted there for three days, when 
the Mando Kh^ls presented a petition to bo taken under 
British protection and offered to pay any revenue 

Bnbinl»loii“ return, which might he decided upon. Sir Robert 
of the Zhob Ran returned by • the Central Zhoh route and was 

juet Gw41 Haidaraai by his old enemy and friend 
Sh4h Jah6n with all his family. Here 8h4h Jnhan ^ 
his leading maKka also presented him with a petition, 
praying that as they wore unable to manage to keep 
poanc and maintain order, the British Government migh 
be pleased to take them under its protection and tbst 
they were wflling to pay revenue in reiom. 

•OeaapaUon Hitherto onr dealings with Ihe Zbobs had been carried 
alBbob,lftt.^^^ entirely with the desire of keeping order on the 
frontier, but the visit to Aposai dsmonstrated the pee‘ 
importance d the Zhob valley from a military 
ekntagio point of view. It was clear that it not only 
lamed the whole of tho diffioolt oonntry about fh* 
Tbkht-i-Salaimfln and dominated the tribes ocoupyiog 
this range and the numeroDs passes through it to fbe 
but -flanksd the g re a t Gomal caravan route te 
Ghaani and Kandahir. Moreover, it was becoming more 
and more evident that, even with a view to tho iranquilli^f 
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of our frootaer^ th« holf moMarot hitiaarlo Adopted 
ineaffioienL In the AoiniDer of 1889 An old qiiArrel bioke 
oat Afresh between two* of the most iroportont tribes of 
Upper Zhob which if left to itself woold hsTe led to fresh 
oomplicAtionA. Hie OflUciAting Agent to the OoTern6r*GenerAl, 
Sir H. N. D. PrsndergAst, K. 0. B., V. C.^ himself mArched 
to the spot. And After oonsiderAble troable AirAngements 
were mede to settle the food. It was apporent thAt with- 
ont some oentrAl sathoritj on the spot to enforce obedience 
to Iaw, the quarrels of the Zhobis would lead to perpetual 
disturbances, which must injuriously affect our frontier 
district and the military communications, such as the 
Frontier Road. It was, therefore, decided by the Qovem- 
ment of India to accept the offer of the people and occupy 
23iob, and at the same time to open the Gomal route, so as to 
render it practicable for communication with Afghanistan. 
Mr. R. I. Bruce, C. I. E., Deputy Gommiasiouer of D^ra 
lamiil Khan, was placed under the orders of the Agent to 
the GoTernor-General for the purpose of dealing with the 
tribes haring political relations with the Punjab, namely, the 
Shiriniaand Wazirs, and he joined the Agent to the Qorer- 
nor^eneral at Loralui on the 18th of December, 1889. The 
expedition which comprised the troops noted in the margin* 

* «70 Babies, Sib Beiwal CstsIit: BOO Command of 

Mrl IW aii Do. I JmUwm Colonel . J«niiiiigi, 6th 

MoanUiii Battoy. _ i n i . 

Bengal Cavalry, marched 
from Loraki on the 19th of December and reached Apoaai 
on the 26th. 

Some distance short of Aposai the expedition was met 
by Umar Khdn, the chief of the Abdullasais, and a little 
further on by a deputation of the Mando Kh61 fnalxks, headed 
by Akhtar Khin and Akram Khan, the nephew and son of 
Khdndo ESian. They reported Khdnan Kbin's death two 
days previously, and Akhtar Khan presented a written 
document addressed to Sir Robert Sandeman in which 


* Mtnai and Kboedidiai Sao^sr Kb^l Kikars. 
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Khinan Khan had expressed his ploasaro at his coming to 
occupy Zhob, his regret at having no hopes of seeing tlio 
Agent to tho Governor-General, and rocommonJing to 
Sir Robert Sandoman’s care his sons and family who would 
be entirely at his sorvico and disposal. A darhcir was hold at 
Apozai, which was attended by Sardar Shlngul Khdn, son 
of Shah Jalian, and by all tho chief malik$ of Zhob, includ¬ 
ing the Abdullasais and Mando Khcls, in which the objects 
of the mission were explained, namely, that Government 
had listened to their request and had decided to establish in 
Zhob the same reign of peace and order os claowhoro in • 
Baluchistan, and to guard them from being raided, as they 
had been in the past, by their neighbours, the Shirdnis and 

Wazirs. ' 

Daring the next few days a site was selected for a canton- 

moot about 2 mUea from the village of Aporai, which 
cantonment was afterwards,appropriately named “hort 
Bandsman ” ; work was undortaken to improve tho water 
snpply, and the Superintending Bnginoer. who had ocoom- 
the Mission, commenood the laying out of a road to 
tho Qomal. In tho moantimo tho Deputy Commissioner, 
Din Ismm'l Khin, had sent messengeru to summon tho 
iirga, of the Shliduie, Haripkl, Mshsdd and Zalli Khcl 
Woairs, and the Dotanis; and Captain Macivor, who 
been appointed tho 6rat Political Agent of Zhob, distribut¬ 
ed the service of Ea. 25,000 per annum sanctioned by the 
Government of Indie for tbs Mando Khols. As there ww 
«,o.e delay in tho coming in of tbo jirga, summoned by 
Mr. Bmce, tho opportunity was taken to visit the conntiy 
to tho north-west towards tho Kundar river. Lioulenant- 
Colonel Holdiob, a E., accompanied by Uptsin Macivor 
and Lioutonant Mackonsio, E.E., succoodod in reaching t o 
Knndar at tho spot where tho Ouatoi etrosm joins that river. 
In the moantimo the jin/at of Mahsiids, etc., had come in, 
and matters wore arranged with them succcRsfully. The 
only tribe that did not coino in was the. lairglia division 
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the Shlrania, who live on tho oaetern alopce of the Snlaiman niaroEi. 
range. A seperato settlement was, therefore, oonclodod 
with the Bargha division, who were placed under the 
charge of the Political Agent, Zhob. All these arrange¬ 
ments being complete, the Political Agent, Zhob, with a 
small garrison, was left at Apozai, and the Agent to tho 
Governor-General, with the remainder of the expedition 
stortod on tho 22nd of January, 1890, for the Goraal pass. 

Since the occupation of Zhob, relations with the Joglzai sai family 


Sard4r8 bad been of the most amicable nature, except in 
the case of Dost Muhammad and his son Bangui. Sard4r 
Shahbdz Khan, Shdh Jahdn, and others, through their work¬ 
ing representative Sarddr Shingol Khdn, gave loyal and 
willing assistance. Sardar Dost Muhammad and Bangui, 
however, held aloof and from their strongholds in the 
mountains north of the Zhob valley, oontinuod to harry tho 
Kdkar tribes who had submitted to us and to give refuge 
to all the outlaws and malcontents who flocked to them. 


after the 
oec o pation of 
Zhob. 


Op[»ortuDity was taken of the movement of troops from 
Quetta to Apozai for the Shlrani expedition in November, 
1890, to explore tho country lying to the north of the main 
Zhob valloy and to endeavour to capture Dost Muhammad 
and Bangui with their band of outlaws. Tho troops under 
General Sir George White, K.C.8.I., V.C„ accompanied 
by Sir Robert Sandeman, marched throagh the country in 
two columns. Bangui deserted his stronghold at Tanishpa 
which was blown up and an engagement was entered into 
by the Shah^zai and other sections of the Juldlzuis of the 
Khaisora valley and Tanishpa and by the Marddnzais, in 
which they engaged not to permit the outlaws to return to 
Tanishpa. Bangui and Dost Muhammad on being thus 
driven across tho Kundar, took up their abode for various 
periods at Pdlezgfr, Saleh Edrdz, Mdlkand, and elsewhere in 
the trans-Kondar Kakar country. From thence their 


followers on numorons occasions crossed tho Knndar and 
commiitod robborios and ontragos in Zhob. In 1892 
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HiBTosr. Major Maolror yisited the trans-Kandar Kdkar coantry ted 
thoagh the attempts to capture these men proved onsocoeM* 
ful, hia miasion brought about extremely beneficial reaulta. 
Dost Muhammad and Bangui wore obliged to retire from 
Kalcar limits and to take refuge in Afghan territory ; and 
the Kakar tribea trans-Knndar clearly recognised for the 
first time that they were British subjects. In September, 
1892, Dost Muhammad with his two younger sons came in 
and gave himself up to the Political Agent, Zhob, though 
his eldest son Bangui held on. The opportunity of Dost 
Muhammad's return was taken to aettle the case of Shahmar's 
murder by Bangui in 1885 already referred to. The case 
was placed before a jirpoat Port Sandeman and a settlement 
was arrived at on the 18th of November, 1892, the blood” 
money being fixed at Rs. 6,000. 

Maider of The settlement gave satisfaction to both parties and was 
approved of by 8h£hm4r’s eldert son, Dlni^. To celebrate 

Shih' Johin this longstanding feud. Major Maclvor gave 

kSmTx* a feast the same evening. During this feast a lamentable 
occurrence took place which more than undid all the good 
results of the settlement. Dinak, a youth of some 20 years, 
who had always been known as a boy of weak intellect, 
suddenly got up and with hia father's sword, a weapon 
of well-known history, which had only that day been 
restored to him as part of the settlement of the case, 
attacked Sardar Shingnl and dealt him two heavy blows on 
the arm which proved fatal. No satisfactory reason could 
be shown for this hostility on Dfnak's part, and a suspicion 
MOSS that he had been made a tool of by Sardar Dost 
Muhammad and Malik Snltu Muhammad Pakh^sai. The 
placed before the Sibi /trya in February, 1893, 
and the members of the jsrya, though finding no aotoal 
proof of instigation on Dost Muhammad's piwt in Shingul’i 
murder, considered the grounds of sospioion against him 
so strong that they recommended his and Sultan Muham¬ 
mad's detention at Quetta. Dinak was sentenced by 
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Hijor IfaclTor to traoiportotioo for life and Sardar Maham- Hiaroar. 
mad Akbar, eldest eon of Sarddr Bhfngal, waa appointed 
Sardar of Zhob; the title of Sardir Bah^nr waa tab- 
Nqaently cooferred upon him in 18t^7. 

Bangui Khan at tbe'beg^ning of 1893 waa liring with BabmMc* 
the Tokhi Gbilaaia at Jabbir Kila in Afgb&n territory, 

The capture of £he notorioua outlaw Qola and four othera 
and the pnniahment of death awarded to Gola for numeroua 
murderoua outrages, produced a strong effect on the minda 
of Bangui and hia followers. Bangui had also received 
orders from His Highness the Amir either to come to Kabul 
or leave Afgh^ territory and waa thus compelled to choose 
between exile in Afghuiistan or throwing himself on the 
mercy of the British Government. The deaths of Sardars 
Shah Jahan and Shingul Khan in 1892| and of Sardars 
Shahbaz Khan and Nur Mohammad in 1893, probably also 
had some share in determining Bangui's decision since no 
men of any weight remained in Zhob, except the young Sardar 
Muhammad Akbar Khan ; and Sardar Shahb&z Khdn's 
eldest son, Zargh6n Kh&n, was only ten years of age. When, 
therefore, Lieutenant A. H. ( now Sir Henry) McMahon, 
then Political Agent in Zhob, sent Bangui a letter placing 
before him the hopelessness of his position and strongly 
adrising him to come in and throw himself on the mercy 
of Government, Bangui and his followers left Afghan 
territory, and came to Hindnb4gh where, on the 24th of 
June, 1893, they surrendered themselves nnoonditionally to 
Lieutenant McMahon. Bangui's offences rendered him 
liable to bw severely dealt with. There were, however, a 
number of extenuating circumstances in his case. These, 
mid the completeness and evident good faith of his 
surrender, decided Government to deal leniently with him. 

The Agent to the Governor-General therefore received 
Bangui's submission in darbdr at Ziarat and accorded 
him foVgiveness for bis past offences, on condition of 
ade<|uate security being furnished by him and by his 
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fkiherj Dost Muhammad, for their futore good beharioar 
and non-interferenoe in the affairs of the Joglaai family. 
After this Bangui Ehin proved himself a valuable servant 
of Government. Later on an allowance and a revenoe-free 
grant of land were conferred upon him. In January, 1894, 
Bangui Khan and other Sardara were taken on a tour 
round India and visited among other places Lahore. 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi. The tour was very 
anooessful and had a salutary effect on the minds of the 
chiefs. He accompanied Sir Henry McMahon during the 
Afghan Baloch Boundary demarcation in 1894-95 and ^am 
00 the SeioUn Arbitration Comodiswoii in •903-0®“^ '*' 

good Mirric. He was made a Sardir ^hWnr in 
and Naw4b in 1906. Hot nnforlnoately in May, 190 , 
an affray in which hi. son, Zarlf Khan, waa 
in which Muhammad Akbar was wounded by Zarif / 

Bangui waa ahot at Kila Saifnlla and died the wme 
OTening. The oaae ia etill (1900 ) under enquiry. 

Upon the formation of the Zhob Political Agency m. 
1890, the newest teh.lla of the Thal-ChotUli Agency, 
namely, Bori, 6anj6wi, and Barkhin were tranrferr^ to 
Zhob, with the exception of the Loralai cantonment an 
aUtion, which remained aa the head quarter, of the Iha 
Chotiili Diatrict. Thu. the new Agency inclnded Bo , 
B4rkh4n, Sanja.i, the Zhob country proper, ipoloding tn 
MandoKhOl., and theKibaaiand Md» Kh^l conntne.. J 
Bareha Shirdni and Harlpil country, that of the JS^r 
Pathin. and Khar.h(n. at Drug, and the Zmarai, ». 
Marghaadn, and Bolfara countries were .ubnequently add 
to the District. A PoUtical Agent wa. placed in charge, 
with an Assistant Political Agen^ and two Nativ 
Assistant, or Extra Assistant Commissioners; the Assist¬ 
ant Political Agent, besides hi. ordinary duties, was pet 
in ro.poo.ible charge of all the levies and police of tlie 
Diatrict. In 1896 a second AsaisUnt Political Agent was 
added and placed in charge of the Upper Zhob sob^livision. 
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In 1890 the formation of the Zhob Lotj Corpi wasaanotioned, Biitobt. 
and Captain W. A. D. 0*Mealy, Ist Punjab Cavalry, waa 
aelected aa ita firat Commandant. A brief account of tbe 
Corps is f^ven in Chapter III. Sanjdwi was re-transferred 
to Thal-Chotiali in February, 1891, B4rkhan in April, 1892, 
and in January, 1894, the Loralai cantonment and station 
were handed over to Zhob. In October, 1908, the new 
Loralai District was formed to which were transferred the 
Bori, and Mdsa Kh41 tahsSla of the Zhob District. The 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of Dpper Zhob was at 
the same time transferred to the Loralai District. In the 
same year the necessity for an additional British Police 
Officer was brought to the notice of the Government of 
India and it was proposed to appoint an Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police for the Districts of Loralai and 
Zhob. Pending final decision of the Government of India* 
the Honorary Assistant District Superintendent of Police 
of the Sibi District was deputed in December, 1903, to take 
charge of these Districts and to report on the general 
working of the police; the Assistant Political Agent at Fort 
Sandeman being relieved of the police work. This tem¬ 
porary arrangement is still in force (1906). The separation 
of the Zhob from the Loralai police force was proposed 
in 1905, the withdrawal of various military detachments at 
sub-treasuries and elsewhere and their replacement by 
Police and Levies being also suggested. 

The chief political event of the year 1892 waa the advance important 
niade by His Highness the Ainfr’s officials in the direction of ercnta, 189 S. 
the Disirict. On the 31st of January, 1892, Saifulla Kh4n, 

Governor of Eatawdz, and Mansur Khan, Governor of Mukur, 

With abont 120 sowars and hhasaddn arrived suddenly at 
Gnlkach, having marched from Katawdz down the Gomal 
river. The two Governors, after visiting Girdao, Sri Toi, 
and other places, went back to Kdbul leaving a small outpost 
^t Gulkaoh on the north bank of the Gomal river, which 
Wiis subsequently relieved by about 50 khdsaddr§ under 
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Yasaf Ali Kh4n, a brother of Itfanstfr Kh^n. In view o! 
these proceedings, it was decided to oany oat the intended 
oocnpation of Gnlkach on the south of the Gomal and this 
post was accordingly held by a detachment of the Zhob 
Levy Corps. Mnch excitement was caused in the District 
both by these proceedings and by the arrival at Wano and 
Zarmelan of detachments of Afghan troops. Their presence 
gave rise to exaggerated rumours relative to the Amir’s 
attitude towards the British Government. This feeling was 
increased by the movement in July, 1392, of another party 
of the Amir’s men under Sardar Gnl Muhammad to^Gnstoi 
within the Zhob District. Major Macivor, howeWr, lost 
no time in proceeding to Gustoi with a small escort of 
troops and levies and on his approach the Amir’s men 

withdrew. u * 1 . 

The year 1895 was characterised by an outbreak on the 

part of the Chdlttr Khil Shlrfoifc Owing to . diopnto 
with tho KhWderinio over the mrtter of the abdnctioB of » 
woman, they commiltad in Jane. 1895, a wrio. of mnrdew 
ineUding Liootonant Home, R. B., the officer in charge of 
the eonotrnction of the Dahdnaear road. Tho gang were 
poraoed bat miooeodod in effecting their oacape throagh 
the Shirani hille into Afghan territory, though one of their 
number waa captniod in tho following Noromber, aentenced 
to death and executed. 

The following Officers have held the appointment of 
Political Agent:— 

Captain L Macivor, B. A., 0. B., 22nd of January, 189 , 
to 14th of March, 1898, 

Major C. B. Tate, C. 8. I., 0. M. G., to 1st of April, 
1893. 

Lieutenant A. MoCooaghey to 17th of April, 1893. 

Captain A. H. McMahon, C. I. E., to 21st of August, 

1893. 

Ueutanant A. McConaghey to 24th of January, 1894. 

Captain C. Aroher to 24th of August, 1896. 
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Optain P. T. Spenoe to 18tfa of Norember, 1896. Hibtobt. 

Captain G. Aroher to 2l8t of Deoember, 1897. 

Captain F. Macdonald to 18th of September, 1898. 

Captain H. L. Showers to 5th of November, 1898. 

Captain F. Macdonald to Ist of May, 1899. 

Captmn H. L. Showers to 20th of November, 1899. 

Captain F. Macdonald to 28th of Blarch, 1901. 

Major S. H. Godfrey to 26th of October, 1902. 

Captain A. B. Dew to 17th of May, 1903.' 

Captain A. L. Jacob to 5th of Jnne, 1903. 

Lt.-Gol. 0. Ghenevix-Trenoh to Slat of March, 1906. 

The only objects of any archaeological interest to be Aboslboioot 
found in the District, are a number of monnds which are 
said to be the rains of old cities or forts and are ascribed 
to the time of the Mnghals. Rains of old buildings are 
situated at Eodan (Sharghala) near Malawar, 7 miles to the 
west of Fort Sandeman. Near Jhal4r, 9 miles to the west 
of the same station, exist other mins known as Moghlia 
gkundi, and hence asonbed to the Mnghals. A mound 
situated in Mina Bazar and another called Kanioki more 
to the west on the bank of the Zhob river are alleged to 
date from Nadir Shah’s time. A mound known as the 
D^rai lies 3 or 4 miles from Fort Sandeman *on the r|ght 
bank of the Zhob river. Another similar monnd called 
Kabdansi is sitnated 2 or 3 miles farther north. Near the 
^ra village about 7 miles north-west of Fort Sandeman 
exists a third monnd called Sdng. All these are alleged to 

be the mins of ancient Maghal towns. 

% * 

The rains of ah old fort called Mughalo kila or " the (Hd foiti. 
fort of the Mnghals” are to be found to the west of the 
Ear^zgai village, 2 miles from Hindubdgh, below which 
^bere is a spring of water which was re-opened about 

years ago. Fragments of ancient pottery are found in 
Ibese rains, and it is said that old silver and copper coins 
osed also to be found. The ruins of a fort called Ehdnki 
lie Door Shina Khura about 16 miles east of Hindnb^gh. 

7 M 
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Local tradition aaaorto that tho fort was held by Mfro, a 
Hnghal governor, and wao miracoloooly overthroirn by 
Saniar Nika, tho progenitor of the Sanaar Khdl Etkara 
There are aleo rnina of an old fort called tho MugUio bnnj 
about 800 yards ftom the Mnrgha Patlriai Beat Honae. 

Similar mine oooor near Toiwar, Sharan, Ismtflaai, and 
on tho Zhar hill near Akbtariai Best Honae. 

There also exist ancient kinzet said to have b»n made 
in Mnghal timee, for instance, K4rdz Akhtaraw, Ktroa 
Soghai, and Mnatala KMz in tho KiU Saifnlla tahsfl and 
i Urizez in Sra Khulla, abont 4 miles from Hindobdgh, 
which may be oonaiderod aa relics of arohffiologioal interest. 

, This dam is said to have been constrncted by the Btwi 
tribe in the reign of Nddir Shih and is situated at Kona 
Waato between Kdrda Komr-nd-din and Kdshatn i an 

account of it wUl bo found in Chapter II. 

The only important 6nd unearthed in the Diatnet ii 

“ai-” “rr” 

hie pamphlet,* “ Ancient Silver Coma from Balue « , 

and the paesago may be quoted here i» cx^ ■ 

In February of the present year I revived f 
Mr. Hughee-BuUor Bftoen speoimeno of the 
?;;.oh-mark«i > coins of IndU. The., -ere found .n a poj 
bj w>me boys near the vUlage ‘1 ^ghbarg m the Sh 
country of the Zhob DUtrict The« 
repreaent the primitive carrency of Indie. They 
lore than »,.ar. or oblong weighU of mlver ^ , 

ayurbola, which an, probably “fj ‘'*“-\.‘‘Vto ^->0 
banker, or money changers, who had f«"” *>“ 

„tia6ed themselves of their oorrectneaa >u weight, or 
quality of their meUl. They date from at le»t the » 

Ltory B, 0., and may be of 

in oircoUtion. for different periods in different part 

India. |__ - - -^ 

• Itumitmati$ CkromicU, Foortli fcrlc*, Vd. 

Lun^ 1»04, pa8« f, d mq. 
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Lorelai forros an inland Diitriot of Balnohiattn and 
lies between 29® 37' and 31° 27' N, and 67® 43' and 70* 18* 
£. Its greatest length from north to south is about 108 
miles and its breadth from east to vest ahont 136 miles. 
It covers an area of 7,999 square miles. 

Its name is derived from the Loralai stream, a conflnent 
of the Anamb4r or N4ri, to the north of which is situated 
the civil and military station of Loralai, the headquarters 
of the District. 

On the north Loralai is bounded by Zhob; on the east 
by D^ra Ism&fl Kb&n and D4ra Gh&zi Kh6n; on the south 
by the Marri country ; and on the west by the Sibi District. 

The eastern boundary of the District with the Punjab 
was determined on the joint proposals submitted early in 
1895, by Captain C. Archer, Political Agent, Zhob, and Mr. 
Gee, Deputy Commissioner of theD4ra IsmMl Kh6n Distriot, 
and approved by the Government of India in the same year. 
In accordance with this the boundary line, which commences 
at the Chuhar Kh41 Dahina runs southward along the crest 
of the Tor-ghar range till the Zamnri country is reached 
at the watershed known as Khwarai Nsrai. The boundary 
then follows this watershed to the main Baspa range, along 
which it runs north till it turns eastward along the Loe 
Sharmn stream (shown on map as Gajist&n river), and joins 
the Idp4ra or Sanjar range at Murgh&no Dabra, the point at 
which' the Loe Sharan stream crosses that range. The 
boundary line from here was settled in three bits—(1) from 
the Sharan Kod to the Ramak stream, (2) from the Ramak 
stream to the Guiai Kaur or stream, and (3) from the Ouaai 
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stream to Chitr Yalta on the Vihowa river. The first two 
bits were disputed between the Zamaris and the Ustarinas. 
To settle this dispute, arbitrators were appointed from both 
■ides, and they decided that the Sanjar range from the 
Sharan stream to the Guxai Sar should form the tribal 
boundary ; the line was accordingly drawn along that range. 
This line did not interfere with the longstanding custom of 
the U8tar4na8 to graze their flocks and cattle on the west of 
the range, which practice was allowed to continue. 

The demarcation of the next portion from the Guxai 
ptream southwards was curried out by the oflBcers themselves 
on the written request of the parties concerned. The line, 
which was disputed between the Ustarinas and the Musa 
Kb41s and loots, was held to run along the continuation of the 
Sanjar range sooth to near Chitr VatU except that the N4sir 
W4la Kach to the west of Chitr Vatta was included in the 
Punjab aide of the border. The next portion of the bound¬ 
ary, from Chitr VatU for about six miles southwards, was 
laid down in 1895 by Mt. M. L. Dames. C.S., Commissioner 
of the D4raj4t, and CapUin Archer, and the line was drawn 
along the watershed between the Dab and Z4ra nullaha till 
it joined the boundary proposed by Major Mclvor, Lieutenant 
.McMahon and Mr. Yonnghusband in 1891. The latter 
which extended southwards as far as Mat on the Rskhni 
river was also finally laid down in 1895, when the Govern- 
ment of India approved of the proposals of 1891 and decided 
that the Andarpur valley, a. to the ownership of which the 
Punjab and B.lucbisUn authorities had been unable to come 
to a decision, should be included in JJaluchisUn. According 
to this, the boundary runs from a point about six miles 
south of the Vihowa river along the ridge between the 
aforesaid Dab and Z4m nullaht a few milt* north of their 
source, and follows that ridge in a soulherly direction down 
to the limits of the Kark4na lands. It then turns to the 
past for a little over a mile, skirting the northern bounnary 
of Ksrk4oa until it reaches ■ ridge of hills sej-irating 
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Kiirkiina on the weat from Rdja and Phogla on the eaat. 
The boundary line then runs south along this ridge, keeping 
on the watershed of the nullah running through Kark&na 
until it reaches the Drug river. The line then turns to the 
west and follows the course of the Drug river up to the Drug 
ghat or narrow detile in the river near the junction of the 
Gargoji and Drug streams. From this ))oint the boundary 
turns south and runs along the ridge winch forms the eastern 
watershed of the Gargoji stream for about 6ve miles; it then 
turns due west and runs along the walershed between the 
Gargoji nullah on the north and the K4nra nullah on the 
south until it reaches the main spur of the Jhandi hill, 
which forms the eastern watershed of the ZArni nvVnh ; 
from thence it rurvs due south along tlie same main spur 
until the Jhandi j)eak is reached ; thence it turns almost due 
v\e.>L along the watershed between the Z4rni nullah and the 
aflluents of the Duni river until it reaches the Joutir peak 
whence it turns almost due south along a spur to the Luni 
river, which it strikes about half a mile above its Junction 
with the Andarpnr vulluh. The line then turns in a south* 
easterly direction along a spur of the Mdri mountain which 
there forms the watershed between the affluents of the 
Andarpur 7in//a^ and those of the Luni river. When the 
main ridge of the M&ri mountain is reached, the boundary 
line runs along the crest of the main ridge in a south-south¬ 
westerly direction over the AUri and Hinglun peaks and 
wloog the crest of the Saleh Wala range (marked Kdlapahar 
on map*) keeping along the watershed between the affluents 
of the Andarpur and Sarin nullaha and of the Rakhni stream 
on the west and those of the Sanghar river on the east. On 
reaching ttie Khajja pass the boundary turns to the east 
along tlic WhIIx*! and Drighi nhnni^, which form the southern 
watershed of the I’athfinbdl valley, until it reaches the ridge 
of hills to the west of the Manjb^l valley ; it keeps along 

e'litioii'. Slu t-l No. im. 
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this ridge in a sonth-sonth-westerly direction or s^'^nt three 
or four miles to the sonthem watershed of the 
valley which it follows to the ridge rnnning along the east 
of that valley; it then runs north-north-east along that ridge 
and the Lioladh^r sAan*, after which it turns to the east and 
runs along the northern watershed of the Rakhni stream 
nntil it reaches the watershed of the tributaries of the Widor 
stream ; it then turn» south and keeps along the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Widor and Rakhni streams for 
some few miles, crossing a dip in the crest line named 
Kharra to a peak on the south of that dip called Mi&ni Sir. 
A boundary pillar has been erected on Mi&ni Sir and another 
on the conspicnons knoll on the north side of the Kharra 
dip to better indicate the direction of the boundary at that 
point From Mi&ni Sir the boundary leaves the actual 
watershed, and runs along the crest of a well-defined spur, 
which has also been marked out by boundary pillars, to a 
prominent knoll within a short distance of the foot of the 
hill opposite the village of Muhma. From this point the 
boundary line runs along a series of the more prominent of 
the lower knolls of the range to a low peak south of Bewatta, 
leaving the various small plots of cultivable land or thala 
l^own under the collective name of Bati on the east of the 
line. The post of Bewatta and the pool of water behind it 
were left on the Punjab side of this lino. From the last- 
mentioned peak the line continues to run along the lower 
knolls at a short distance from and above the foot of the hills 
to Sanri, a point where the Rakhni river enters a gorge at 
the foot of Mount Pikal. Between Bewatta and the plateau 
shown as NilfLni Chur on the map are a number of thals 
situated in two lines rnnning north and south and separated 
by a low ridge of hills. The upper or eastern line, including 
the thala known as Padri, Jow&ni W&Ii, and others, were 
left on On Punjab side of the boundary lino which here 
follows the crest of the ridge abovr referred to lying between 
the two lines of thala. The lower line of thala which includes 
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the thaU named Ghik, Bnriw&la, Beriw&li, nod Nilri (the 
two latter are called Kanari by the Baloch) were incladed 
in the District. Between Nilftni Chur and Chacha the 
boundary line approaches in many places to a few hundred 
yards of the Rakhni stream. Between Chacha and Mat the 
line is often at a considerable distance from the river, and 
certain defined approaches to the water have been marked 
out by which the Durkftnis are allowed to take their cattle 
to the water. At Sanri the line of contact between the tribes 
under the respective jurisdictions of the Dera Oh&zi Kh&n 
and the Loralai Districts ends. 

The portion of the line which constitutes the boundary 
between the Khetr&ns and the Buzd&rs was finally laid down 
early in 1905 and permanent masonry pillars were erected to 
clearly define it. 

The southern boundary of the District which commences 
from near Mat runs westwards through the Pikul range, 
crosses the Jhabbar stream, and runs approximately along 
the Andari range, a continuation south-westwards of the 
Sukha range. The line then crossing the Makhm&r stream 
passes north-westwards through the Kalabhiia plain and 
crossing the stream of the same name enters the mass of 
hills known as Bor. It then toms north-east and runs along 
the M&r and Jandrftn ranges of mountains to the Han rift 
near the head of the B&ladb4ka valley and at the. eastern¬ 
most corner of the Kohlu valley. From this point the 
boundary again takes a westerly course north of the plateau 
of Kohlu, and running along the hills bordering on the north 
of the Giasani and Narhan valleys continues in the same 
direction along the series of ranges of which the highest 
peak is Butur. From this peak the boundary runs north 
to Gumbaz, and thence west to the south of Choti&li after 
which it runs southwards and, crossing the Beji river near 
Ku]),’ continues west along the hills south of the Karfthi 
plain. Thence continuing vi4 Pazha and the Sembhar and 
^^^ariokj ^Msses the boundary runs along the southern base 
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of the Si4Iu mountains, and crossing Fakir Narai near 
Warlkha runs along, he Ghazhgi-ghar range. The southern 
boundary of the District may be said to end at this 
point. 

The western boundary of the District commences at a 
point near the Ghazhgi-ghar peak and runs in a north¬ 
westerly direction north of the Pin mountains, Sinjli Kan 
and Tor Kdn and south and west of the Mareti plain over 
the Ushghfira watershed near the Dilkuna pass; thence via 
the Zana Kotal it runs along the high hills of the Nishpu 
mountains. After leaving these hills, the boundary turns 
north to Ziarat Tsarai including Chauter within the District 
and continues in the same direction as far as the Ghunz 
watershed after which crossing the Malik Sal6r hills it makes 
a sharp turn north-westwards and runs along the hills south¬ 
west of the Chinjan valley and including the Ubashtki 
village within the line, till it reaches ^ari Momanrgai and 

eventually joins the Siirghund mountains. 

The northern boundary of the District, which commen¬ 
ces from near the Siirghund mountains, follows an easterly 
direction, and passing the watershed of the Churmigbar 
takes a southerly course about seven miles before it reaches 
Sori. F'rom the latter place it runs in a north-tfasterly direc¬ 
tion for about 20 miles to the Machlaman river, the distance 
form Siirghund to Machlaman being about 129 miles. Hence 
the line of boundary runs roughly with the western slopes 
of the Siir range in a northerly direction in almo.st a straight 
line to the Razana river, leaving the Ali Ahmad, All Kh&n 
Kili, Landiin and Kashmir villages to its west. From the 
Razana river the line continues eastwards through the Satiira 
range, and follows the line of the J^iwara watershed to B&gha.* 
Hence the line tak^s a northerly direction along the western 
slopes of the Torghar range of the ' Snlaim&n mountains till 
it reaches the Chuhar Kh^l DahAna. From Machlaman to 
Chiihar Khdl DahAna the distance is aboat 64 m iles. _ 

• Locally know.i «■ Tap. 
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The District consiete of a Heries of long but narrow physical 

ASPBCTii. 

valley's hemmed in by rugged mountains. 

In the north lies the Bori valley which runs east and 
west and is bounded on the north by the D&ni&nghar range 
and other ridges and on the south by the Kru rhountain and 
its continuHtion westwards to Muid4rghar. The valley is 
roughly eighty miles long by eight broad, but is split into 
two portions by a low range of white limestone and shale 
hills running down it. In the bills north of the valley, the 
peculiar formation of all the ranges about the country is 
very noticeable. The ridges are parallel, the uniform run 
of the lines of upheaval being from north-east to south-west. 

For the most part the slopes are gradual from the foot upward, 
and then assume a precipitous steepuess near the summit, 
giving them the appearance of a fort situated on a glacis or 
skirt. These skirts are composed of the debris of the moun¬ 
tains and extend a considerable distance, eventually merging 
into the plain. These parallel ridges lie at wide intervals 
with this glacis formation between them. The openings 
between these give wide passages between Bori and Zbob, 
and oflFer roadways with easy gradients.—(N.-W. F. 
Gazetteer). 

In the north-east is situated the large valley of the 
Sahra the general lie of which is from south-west to north¬ 
east. The valley is bounded on the north by the Lw&ra 
watershed and the Sappar or Tsapar range of mountains ; on 
the east lies the Torghar range of mountains thf> continu¬ 
ation of the great Sulaim4n range southwards, of which the 
prominent peaks are Salai, Narai, Hnj and Haz^rghnt. To 
the south lies a mass of mountains of which the principal 
is the Trakar range, while on the west is the Sur range of 
mountains. 

In the south-east of the District, the R4rkh&n valley is 
enclosed on the north by scattered low hills which divide 
the drainage of the valley from that flowing into the Rakhni 
stream; on the south-east by the Sukha range; on the south 
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by the And&ri range, a continuation of the 8ukba range 
Houth-westwards; and on the west and north-west by the 
great Jandrun range. The valley opens out south-west into 
the Vitakri valley, the latter being really a prolongation 
of the former. To the east of the Sukha range is the 
Karcha valley which is bounded on the east by the Phnlali 
range. 

The rest of the country forming the south-western and 
partly the central portion of the District consists of a 
series of plains most of which lie between parallel ranges 
of minor hills. The most important of these plains is 
that known as the Thai Chotidli, the physical geography 
of which differs in no way from that of the other parts 
of Southern AfghAnistAn; when viewed from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills it has the appearance,of an inland sea so level 
and flat is it. It consists of a rich alluvial deposit and 
is bounded on the north by a series of precipitous, but 
not very lofty, hills which extend from the Si&lu range 
to the ChamAlang valley. On the south, ^oin the lofty 
Mazari hill in the south-western corner of the plafn to. 
the Butur hills on the east, extends a more or less con¬ 
tinuous mountain barrier known generally as the Pazha 
hills. A spur called the Debar hill projects into the plain 
in an easterly direction from the Si&lu range for about 
sixteen miles. An account of this spur is given further on 
in this section. 

The hill ranges of the District consist of rugged 
mountains which vary in elevation from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Those occupying the west and centre have a direc¬ 
tion from west to east, and form the upper catchment 
area of the AnambAr river. Those in the east run north 
and south, and their drainage bursts through the SulaimAn 
range into the Indus valley. The western ranges are the 
highest. The central hills consist of three parallel ranges 
stretching out to meet the SulaimAn range. They are known 
locally as the DimAnghar on the north ; the Kru and Gadabar 
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hilli in the centre, and the Debar range with it« eastern 
continuation on the south. 

The main range stretching through the District on 
the east in one continuous chain of mountain peaks, from 
the Gomal river on the north to the Indus on the south, is 
the great Sulsiim&n* range. 

The Lw&ra plain and the Sahra valley divide two ranges 
of mountains running east and west of them which form the 
prolongation of the Sulaim&n range southwards and are 
known hy the general name of Torghar and Sdrghar ranges. 
The eastern chain of mountains running from Cbiihar Khel 
D ih&na on the north to the Liini river on the south is known 
as the Torghar range. The northern portion as far as the 
Guzai river is commonly known as Nishtarghar of which 
the highest point, Mizr-i Roh, has an altitude of 10,200 feet. 
It overlooks the plains on the east and the Indus is 
clearly visible on a fine day. The drainage on the 
western side falls partly into the Ghiihar Kh^l Dah&na 
and partly through the Tap valley into the Vihowa. The 
drainage on the east is carried hy the Ramak and Guzai 
streams. The base of the mountain is thickly covered with 
acacia and wild olive trees, while pine is abundant on the 
top. South of the Guzai stream the chain runs in parallel 
ridges ns far as the Toi river under the names of Torghar, 
Shi'nghar and Togh&sh. From the Toi southwards, the 
chains of hills separate, that running in a westerly direction 
and forming the eastern boundary of the Sahra valley, as far 
ns the Sadawal stream, is called Selai, and that stretching in 
the east to the end of the Kharspun valley is named Narai. 
In the Salai range are several plateaux of unirrigated lands 
owned hy the B4I Kh41 Miisa Kh^la, where grapes, apricots, 
pomegranates and w'ild figs grow in fair quantities. Dwarf 
palm is abundant. The north-western drainage is carried 
into the Toi while the south-eastern flows into the Rod 
river. 

* Nora.—>A deUilad deseription of this range is given in the Zkoh 
Qat^tleer, page 6. 
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Sappar or Tsapar, an oflfdhoot of the Torghar range 

lies north of Toi Sar and is grazed over by the Jsots and 
Marghazdns. 

The Tirh range of hills (7,640 feet) lies north-east of 
Narai between Kaiwahan village on the north and Sunman 
plain on the south. The hills are very steep, large rocks, and 
stones making them impracticable for any but hillmen. 

Three difficult footpaths go from the ISahra valley 
via Toi Sar to the Zamari country through these 
ranges ; one runs through the hills to the Tap valley and 
there divides one branch known as Shpaly&ra lidr going 
over the hills beyond the Kot Ashak KhAn village, and 
the other following the Tap Tangi. The third follows 
the bed of the Toi river to Palasin village, and then turning 
northward meets the other two tracks at Kot Ashak KbAn. 
These eventually lead to the D^ra IsmAil KhAn District. 

The caravan route from Miisa KhAl to the D4ra IsmAil 
KhAn District enters the range of bills to the east of the Sahra 
valley, and crossing a plateau called Sahbai over the Narai hills 
goes north-east in the bed of the KarbAr river. It then turns 
southwards and running through the Lowarki pass goes to 
Chitr Vatta via the Burkobi river and thence to Vihowa. 

Another caravan route from Zhob comes via Toi Sar, 
Ijahar, and Peki to Zakozai and crossing the Urmazh pass 
joins this route in Sahbai plateau. 

^ A westerly ridge of the SuIaimAn range situated 
between the Luni and Vihowa rivers, and overlooking the 
Drug valley to the east and the Musa Kh^l country to the 
west. The prominent peaks are in the north Biij (7,620 feet); 
in the south HazArghat (8,054 feet), Behu (7,97(.• feet) on which 
stands the shrine of a saint, to the east of HazArghat, Joutir 
(7,087 feet) and Jhandi (7,046 feet). The southern peak 
HazArghat or “ a thousand precipices ” is so named on account •' 
of the extreme steepness of its slopes. The eastern drainage 
of the whole range passess through the I.>ang river into the 
GhAzi Khfn District, while the western drainage of 
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the Dorthern portion of the range is carried by the Khar- 
Mpiin river through the Burkohi Tengi into the Vibowa, that 
of the southern portion flowing into the Ldni river. The 
range is inhabited by Hulfarz on the west and Jdfars on the 
east. The northern slopes below the Hazdrgbat peak to 
Khdn .Mubaiiifnad Kot are inhabited by Bel Kbdl Musa 
Khels. 

The priucipal route through this range goes from Musa 
Khel to the Drug valley. It is called the Buj Lidr^ and 
crosses the Buj peak, which is difficult both for footmen 
and beasts of burden. A diffioult route leads from Kbdn 
Muhammad Kot to Drag by the Warzhiz 7ivUah between 
tlir Hazdrghat and Behu bills, thence over the Barai Kotal 
uiiti further northwards over the Singh Kotal and via Nath 
village to Drug. 

The vegetation of these bills consists of olive, acacia 
mudesto, ifnrqot, maurai, wild figs and hSlanai- Grass is 
al^o found in abundance. 

A continuation of the southern hills of the Sulaimdn 
range .stretching from the north of the Lwdra plain in Zhob 
to Mekhtar in the Bori tahsil, and separating the Mdsa 
Khel tail'll from that of Fort Bandeman. The nortb- 
v» extern slopes of the range lie in the Zhob District and are 
locally known as Torghar; the eastern slopes which are in 
the .Musa Kb61 tahsil are given the general name of Sur- 
ghar. The highest peak Charkundai is 7,598 feet. The 
eastern drainage is carried by the Razana, and Tang Lahar 
rivers, which eventually drain into the Vihowa. The range 
18 inhabited by the Musa Kh^ls. 

The principal paths running through the range west¬ 
wards are (a) from Sahra .Miisa Khi^l to the Gosa plain in 
Zhob. aiiii (/>) another to Murgha Kibzai. 

The vegetation consists chiefly of acacia modehta and 
oiive in some quantities. The Box tree grows in the nortb- 
ea.stern portion of the range, the only place in Baluchist&n 
where it occurs. Grass is also abundant in the hills. 
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Ao oflfaho' t of the Sdrgbar raiige on the aonth-eait 
stretchiug from the Taog Lahar river on the north to the 
’ Tarikh atream on the south. Its highest peak is .‘$,928 feet. 
It borders the Vi&sta valley oh the west, while the Balaigbar 
monntains, of which the highest peak is 7,018 feet, stretch 
to the east of the valley. The drainage is carried by the 
Lori Taog which eventually merges into the Ldoi river. 
To the south-east of the range is situated a wide plain 
called the Kakal Dduidn, where grass grows abundantly 
and to which the Musa* Kb^ls in summer, and the Kibzai 
and Ghilzai Powindahs in winter, resort for grazing pur¬ 
poses. I*utaeia cabuUca and olive grow in the Kakal range 
in large quantities. 

Of the other mountain ranges yxtending southwards to 
the Marri country and forming the prolongation of the 
great Sulaimdn range, the undermentioned are the principal 
ones. Dadar is a conspicuous mountain in the Luni coun¬ 
try between the Cbam6lang and Ldki valleys. Another 
detached bill range called Nath (6,070 feet), lies to the north¬ 
east of it. Dadar is an isolated mass of mountains 6,657 
feet high, surrounded on all sides by richly clad well-wooded 
plains or valleys. 

To the south-east of Dadar and to the west of the 
Karb^r valley runs another range in a series of detached 
bills and known as the Karwada range after a pass of the 
same name. The highest peak in the south-eastern portion 
of the range is 6,061 feet. At the south-east foot of Dadar 
and in the neighbouring Kach Budi and Kharlak hills seauni 
of coal have been noticed. 

South-east of Karwada is Dig (6,107 feet), a range of 
hills running north-east and south-west and enclosing the 
Bagha valley on the east. 

D^kha(5,l97 ft.) is one of the highest hills in the Khdtr&n 
country lying at the northern extremity of the long range 
enclosing the northern portion of the Bdrkhin valley on the 
east, ft lies about six miles to the north-west of Rakbni 
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and ifl separated from other parts of the same range by two rarsicAL 
passes through which run routes from the B4rkh&n valley 
to Rakhni ; the pass to the north of Ddkha is called the 
Cbburi, and that to the south the Baddhi. The drainage 
through both these passes flows into the Rakhni stream. 

The ascent of the Dekba bill is difiicult and a few Khdtr6ns 
only resort to it for grazing their cattle. A good view of the 
Kb4tr4n valley can be obtained from the summit on a clear 
doy. 

Ihe Sukha Daula range forms the continuation of the SukhaDasla. 
D^khu range 80utb-we:<twards and encloses the lower part 
of the b4rkb4n and the upper end of the Vitikri valleys on 
the south. In the north-east of the range is the high peak 
of Mazara (5,980 feet). A pass called the Gozwanga tra¬ 
verses the southern end of this range and aflfords a route 
between Mat and N4bar Kot. This pass is marked by a 

distinct gap in the range and has three ascents all very 
steep and rough. 

In continuation of the Sukha Daula range south-west- Andiri. 
wards is another long range of mountains enclosing the 
MakhniAr and Vitikri valleys on the sooth. The western 
extremity of the range rise.s to a considerable height and is 
known hy the name of Cbappar. A route branching off from 
the Makhmir valley skirts the western extremity of this 
range, and joins the K&ha nullah in the Marri country. 

A range of hills (5,561 feet) running south-west of the PhuUli 
Itakbni valley from the Baddhi stream on the north to the 
Gujhi nullah in the south-west. The range stretches 
throughout along the west of the Rakhni river. The 
drainage both from the east and west flows into the Rakhni 
river which eventually makes its way into the Marri country. 

Ihe mounUin is only Mcessible to footmen who resort to it 
for grazing pur|) 08 es. 

To tlie south-west of Phulali lies the Pikal range 
•tween the south-west corner of the Mat Cbaoha valley and 
»he north-eastern portion of the NesAu plain. It encloses 
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the Boutbero side of a pass of the same Dame which afturiJ.- 
a route through this range from the Mat valley to N4har 
Kot. It is, however, passable only by donkeys and hill 
bullocks. The highest point of the range is 13,938 feet. 

The Jandr^n range of hillo (highest point 6,718 feet) 
runs north-east and south-west and separates the Koblu 
plateau from the Kh^tr6n country. Only the south-eastern 
slopes lie in the District. Its slopes are rocky throughout, in 
many places containing excellent pasturage, on which the 
Khdtr&n, and more especially the Hasni, shepherds graze 
their flocks. The actual range known by the above name 
may be said to terminate eastwards at theBibi.r Tak pass, by 
which a camel track leads from Kohlu to B6rkh4n, and west¬ 
wards at the M4r pass, by which a route also practicable for 
canjelsgoes to Kabin and M&mand. It can also be crossed 
by the Daula Wanga and LunidI passes. The range, however, 
is prolonged in both directions beyond the Bibar Tak and 
M&r passes, the hills to the east gradually diminishing as 
they approach Bagha, while to the west the range is pro¬ 
longed by a long steep wall of rock which teylbinates at the 
Sund Thai in the ’Marri country. This part of the range is 
impassable except at the Nari4l and Mezhiare passes: the 
former pass is only practicable for very lightly laden camels 
and the latter, os its name signifles, is only a sheep track. 
The chief vegetation of the bills, besides grasses, is the dwarf 
palm which grows luxuriantly. They are also believed to 
produce certain herbs which are highly valued for medicinal 
purposes. On the Jandr&n mountain, there is the shrine of 
a saint Sb&h Mahmud who is said to have come from 
Bah4walpur and lived in the hills. The shrine is held in 
great reverence. 

In the west of the District the Kasa range runs south 
of the Ghunz village for some miles and is the highest part 
of the hills dividing the two roads which lead east from 
Kow4s towards Sm4llan by Zi4rat, and . by Ghunz Narni. 
The highest peak is 11,103 feet. It contains much junija-r. 
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Ghiind is a high f)eak in the range north of the T&nda 
Salfim valley. It has an elevation of 9,38.3 feet. Its west¬ 
ern extension is known as the Malik S4I4r (10,652 feet). To 
the south-east stretches a range called Kbor4n of which the 
highest peak is 8,633 feet. To the east of the latter runs 
another range known as Gazghai. The Gojur (8,642 feet) 
lies between the T4nda Sal4ni and Wuch iSal4m valleys and 
extends eastwards to the Sin411an valley. 

A range of hills lying north of iSanj4wi and separating 
it from the Bori valley. The highest peak is 7,732 feet. 
Immediately south of the range is the valley known as the 
Lw4ra I)4g. along which and the narrow valley of the Inzar- 
ghat to its west runs the main road from Harnai to lx>ralai. 
The Lw4ra I)4g valley is flanked on both sides by somewhat 
precipitous hills which are, however, well covered with grass 
after good winter rains. 

A high range of mountains forming the south-western 
boundary of the Thai plain. The south-eastern slopes only 
of the range lie in the District Its highest peak is 8,112 
feet. Its vegetation consists chiefly of acacia and olive. Fig 
trees and pomegranates are to be found here and there. 

The principal footpath leading through the range is 
known as Pur Tak which goes via Pur to Spintangi in the 
Si hi District. On the south-west border of the Thai Cho- 
ti4li plateau, the range is crossed by the Sembhar pass 
through which goes the road from Duki to Spintangi. The 
pHzha hills (2.500’ feet) extend from the east of the Sembhar 
pass to the Butur hills, and form the southern boundary of 
Die Thai plain. Hoads over these hills lead to Quat Mand4i 
and B4bar Kach in the Sibi District. 

A range on the north-west corner of the Thai Choti4li 
plain projecting in an easterly direction from the Si4lu range, 
for about sixteen miles. It is a most remarkably rounded, 
tortoise-shaped mass of hilh, seamed from top to base with 
ravines and cracks and ppnrently covers an extensive system 
of apringn, hav . 11 '.; heeii excavated from all sides of 
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its base. It diverts the course of tbe Thai river and from 
near its eastern end, a low range extends to the mass of the 
hills forming the northern boundary of Thai. The vegeta¬ 
tion consists principally of acacia and olive. 

A succession of parallel ridges consisting of the offshoots 
oftheSiirghund mountain (Zhob)and roughly forming a por¬ 
tion of the northern boundary of the District. These detached 
ranges of hills stretch westwards from the Churmai Tangi north 
of the D6m&nghar range till they merge into the main 
mountain at the westernmost extremity of the District. The 
ranges are given distinctive local names. Of these Si&zgai, 
an isoloted hill between Chinjan and Dirgi Sargara presents 
an unusually striking appearance. Tbe southern drainage 
of these hills is carried by the Jx)ralai and KohAr streams to 
the AnambAr river. Of the principal paths from Zhob lead¬ 
ing through these ranges are (1) HindubAgh to Chinjan via 
MarzaghAo and Tortangi, (2) to Sp^rarAgha via the KhAtuka 
river, (3) KilaSaifulla to Lordlai via Nishjwi and KobArTangi, 
and (4) GwAl Haidarzai to ]x)ralai via Barat KhAl, Gidar 
ChAh and Torkh<^zi Tangi. 

One of the parallel ranges running east and w'est through 
the hill region which forms the boundary and watershed 
between Bori and Zhoh. It abuts into the Bori valley 
towards the west near Zhar KArt^z. Here it sinks into a 
mere elevated plateau only a few hundred feet above the 
valley. The hills are chiefly composed of limestone; in a 
few places sandstone and conglomerate appear. The high¬ 
est peak is 6,600 feet. liooking northward from Bori, this 
range presents a very striking appearance with its scarped 
crest resting on a steep glacis of dAbris which gradnally 
melts into the alluvial plain, and seems like a natural rampart 
Imrring all passages to the north. The aspect of the whole 
range is uninviting in the extreme. Snow is said to remain 
on the hills only for a few days in winter. It is inhabited 
by Marma KliAI Arahi KhAl KAkar.a. Two important routes 
.. Loralai to Zhob go through this range via the Maru 
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Tnnj;i and the Torkhe zi’l'anei. The latter ii about one eHYsioAL 
. . j . j . . ABPaCTt. 

mile long and 100 yards wide. 

To the north-west of the I)4m&nghar is the Churmaghar Chumughar. 
range (6,941 feet) which separates Bori on the south from the 
Kila Saifulla tahsi) in the north. To the west of the range 
a route runs via the Churmai tangi from Loralai to Akhtarzai 
in /hob. The pass is easy for camels throughout. 

In the centre of the District a remarkable looking Km. 
mouiiUin called Kru (6,261 feet) stands out prominently 
south of the Bori valley. To the south of Kru and connected 
with it by a fairly high saddle are other high hills, the highest 
point of which is Bagrai. The slopes of the Kru mountain 
from the base upwards are gradual at first. At the summit it 
becomes quite precipitous and assumes a fort-like appearance 
of enormous strength. On the top is a basin-like formation 
Bomewhat rectangular which makes it an impregnable natural 
fortress. Several villages of Hamzazais are situated at the 
northern base in Bori and of Lunis at the southern base. 

The Anamh&r flows round the north-east and south 
bases of the mountain and carries the entire drainage. 

Several small water-courses run down all four sides of it. 

The principal route over these hills goes from Wah4r to 
the Luni country and is known as Urmazh lidr. 

To the east of Kru the Gadab&r range (6,629 feet) forms Gadabiir. 
part of the southern boundary of the Bori valley, and divides 
the Hamzazaig on the north from the Lunis on the south. Its 
entire drainage flows into the Anamh4r. The slopes are pre¬ 
cipitous in places. A camel track leads through a gap called 
^»t in this range to the Liini country. Another route froeg 
over the range and is known as Zhwe lidr. The principal 
tree is ncacin 7)inr/fgt,i. 

A range of mountains north-east of the Kiir^z village in Tumbel 
the Luni country. The highest peak Tumh^l is .5,739 feet. 

he northern drainage is carried by the I.fiki stream and the 
►mithern by the Nar^chi both of which flow into the Anam- 

■•r Ih'ji rurr. 
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East of the Mareti plain and south of the SmdIIan valley 
runs a high range of hills extending as far as Bagh&o and 
known as Torghar. Its highest peak is 7,594 feet.- Grass 
grows on it in great quantities. Wurkanghar stretches south 
of the Khardshang plain eastwards to the Robdt plain. 

As has been already said, the drainage of the western 
and central portu)n of the District is carried off by the 
Anamhar and its affluents, while the eastern drainage bursts 
through the Sulaimdn range into the Indus valley. 

'I he Anambfir is the principal river of the District. It 
rises atTsari Momanrgai in longitude 67° 46' at the watershed 
between the Shdhrig and the Bori tahsils four miles to the 
east of Spdrar5,gha. Here it is a hill torrent and has no 
perennial supply of water. It flows in an easterly direction 
for about 32 miles up to its junction with the Dargai 
hill lorrent, then turns south-east and about 48 miles below 
the junction it is joined by the Mara river from tlie north. 
This river rises in the hills Iretween the Bori and the Zhob 
valleys, crosses the I)fim4nghar range, and emerging through 
the Mara Tangi joins the Loralai river near Nawe Oho. At 
about two and a half miles further east the Loralai is joined 
by the Seb4n and Watag^-n rivers from the north-east. 
Roth these latter rivers have permanent water. Up to here 
the river is known as the Loralai or Lorali, but after its 
junction with the Sehan it becomes the Anamhar, The 
river then takes an abrupt turn to the south, and passes 
througti the Zdti Tangi, a gorge between the Kru and Gadah^r 
ranges. Flowing through the T.uni country, it is joined from 
the north-east by the L6ki stream, and further south by the 
Narechi which has perennial water. A little below its 
junction with the Karachi river and about four miles from 
Chotidli, the river is crossed at Gh&tipul by a masonry bridge 
and is thereafter known as t.ic h>cji. It then enters the 
Marri country retaining the name of IVji, is joined near 
B4bar Kach hy the D6da and SAng&n streams from the north' 
west'and through the N6ri gorge debouches into the Sih' 
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pUin Aod is knowii as the Niri. The bed of the river 
for the greater part of its length is covered' with shingle, but 
from the Z&ti Tangi to Qh4tipiil it passes through soft soil 
and is unsafe to cross eioept at the regular fords. The water 
of the river is nused by means of temporary embankments 
to cultivate lands in eighteen villages in the Luni and l^ki 
circles of the Duki tahsfl of the District. Tamarisk, rushes 
and tall reeds grow in many places along the bed and banks 
of the river and sufiddr (poplar) is also found in that part 
of the river which lies in the Luni country. 

The Tollowing are the principal aflSuents of the Anam- 
bdr : — 

The Koh&r or Bahai stream rises in the Kob4r bills 
north-west of the D&m&u range. Flowing in a southerly 
direction it encloses on the west the wide stony valley of 
Bergannu. It then runs east and is joined from the north 
by one of the branches of the Torkhezi. The united streams 
carry the drainage of the southern slopes of t he Dum&n range, 
and join the l^oralai river at Kachhi Wab&r. The river is 
known as Bahai from near the Bori village, at which place 
it becomes perennial. It irrigates several villages in the 
Woh&r circle. The bed of the river is stony. 

The Siab rises in the north-eastern hills of the Diiin&n 
range and flowing south is joined by the Torkhezi stream 
which brings the drainage of the south-ea.stern slope.** of the 
same range. At the point of juuction, the stream t>econie8 |)er- 
ennial and irrigates some of the villages in the Wahar circle, 
joining the Ix)mlai river at a distance of about three miles 
from Wahdr rest-house. Its bed is shingly with low hanks. 

The Seliin rises in the liills north-east of .Murgha Kibzui 
in the Zhob District. In its course southwards it receives 
the drainage of the south-western slopes of the Sur range and 
turning westwards is joined by the Nig/in stream from the 
north Dear Kulkui, and further west by the Widagfin. The 
united strenmn tlu-u flow in a southerly directiou joining the 
Uralai river at Mull/l MiAn Klifin Kach, ju.*»l north of 
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PHYSICAL 2&ti Tangi. The Sehin becomea perennial on entering 
the Buri valley and irrigates several villages in the M^klitar 
circle. The banks of the stream are low and the bed 
shingly. Tamarisk grows in some quantities. 

Ldki, The L&ki or Mkhi stream rises in the L6khi Sham north¬ 

west of the Gham6Iang valley. With its numerous affluents 
it drains the wide valley lying between the Gadab4r and 
Pinkai hills on the north, and the Dadar and Tomb61 hills 
on the south. It is joined by two smaller streams from the 
north, the Shp^lu and the Darelun. It affords irrigation in 
several villages in the L4ki circle, and flowing in a south¬ 
westerly direction meets the Aoamb4r close to the village of 
Sadozai. 

Nar^elii. The Nar6chi rises in the Vdra Sham watershed north¬ 

east of the Chnm41ang valley, and in its upper course is known 
as the Cham&lang. It leaves the Cham4lang valley through 
the Liini Tangi and flowing south-westwards joins the Anam- 
b4r near Choti&li, where its banks are some 24 feet high, 
and from 24 to 3U feet wide. Near Palos village a few miles 
below Luni Tangi the flow becomes perennial and the river is 
known as the Zinda Ilod. In spite of its high banks it is 
liable to flood, when it inundates the surrounding country 
to a considerable extent. It is impassable after heavy rains, 
owing to its muddy bed except at regular fords. The 
banks of the streams about Cboti4li are well wooded 
with tamarisk and nufiddr (Popului aUba). Grass is also 
abundant. 

UadhHlcH B&ladh&ka is a tributary of the Nardohi. Its head¬ 

waters come down from the south-western slopes of the Nfli 
Jiakri watershed north of the Han pass. After running 
westwards for about 20 miles during which it runs through 
the Sbp6lu Tangi it takes a sharp turn to the north near 
Pali4ni round the west end of the Makh hill, before joining 
the Nar^chi. There are several deep pools of water in the 
tangi, which is a narrow rift, some 300 yards long between 
high precipitous rocks. 
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The Weni hill torrent rises in the Zi6rat Ts»ri 
or watershed, and running eastward passes through the 
Chaut^r and Wani valleys. Taking the water of its different 
affluents, it flows through various defiles to Bagh&o, 
whence it has a general southerly course through Duki 
into the Thai plain and is called Thai Rod. Peren¬ 
nial water appears at Thadri near Duki. After passing 
the east end of the Dabar hills, the stream irrigates the 
Sb&dozai villages in the Thai plain. During floods its water 
sometimes finds its way into the B^ji river. Among its 
principal* affluents are—(1) the Mazbai which rises in 
the hills south of Ghiinz, and runs eastwards and in its 
upper course is known as the Grangah. Passing through 
the ISbirin and Pui villages it joins the Wani at Kighora. 
Another large stream rising in the Ghunz watershed runs 
parallel to and north of the Mazhai, and taking the drainage 
of the north-western hills of the BanjAwi tahsil eastwards, 
joins the Wani near that tahsil; (2) the Mareti which 
rises in the UslighAra Kotal and running through the 
Mareti plain joins the Wani near the Uzhiez village. 

The Toi is formed by the junction of the Kazanannd the 
Tang or Lahar rivers flowing from the north and south 
respectively. Both of these rivers take their sources in the 
Burghar range to the west of the Sahra valley, the Razana 
rising in the northern watershed of the range near Atal 
Kach^ and the Tang or Lahar to the north-east of Kibzai 
Sahra. The latter takes the drainage of the lower slopes 
of the Surghar range and runs eastwards through the Tangi 
Bar after which it takes a northerly course and running 
through the Musa Kh^l Sahra valley uuder the name of the 
l.ahiir joins the Razana at Toi Bar. The Lahar is ouly 
perennial ns far as Miisa Kh41, where the water is utilised 
by the inhabitants. From Toi Bar, the |)oiiit of junction, 
thf united stream is termed tlie Toi and runs in a perennial 
stri-niu irrigating lands in the Toi, Pnla.sin, and Ghat 
'dIage*.. From Toi Bar the quantity of water gradually 
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ASPECT** *»*®*’**“*** The river after passing throngh the Gat Tangi 
is joined bjr the Karh^r from the soath, which irrigates the 
Nishpa, Kohi and Kaiwah&n village lands. At the border 
of the District at Chitr Vatta it is joined by the Buricohi from 
the south, a perennial stream irrigating the Tangi, Bulfarx, 
Barkohi and Sra Dargha village lands. The combined 
rivers then flow into the Dera Ismdil Kh&n District under 
the name of the Vibowa. During the rains, the river is 
impassable at Chitr Vatta, where caravans to and from the 
Dera Ismfiil Kh&n District are detained for days together. 
In the bed of the streams from Toi Sar to Gat Tangi pools 

f 

of water are to be found, full of fish some of considerable 
size. There is a spring of hot water near the Pal6sln village. 
The bed of the river is stony and full of boulders. 

,g The Lang stream rises in the Thak 8ham pass between 

the Behu and Hnziirghat mountains and runs north. At Sing 
water appears and affords irrigation in the Gabar and Nath 
villages. Near Gabar another small stream, Khaji, joins it 
from the west after which the stream is known JiS the ^»>g- 
After passing the village of Nath, the water disappears. 
Kuoning southwards the Lang is joined by the /4rni or 
Gargoji stream in the Drah pass and water again appears 
in it. The Zurni irrigates the Gargoji, 5^ni and Ki&ra 
village lands. The united streams irrigate the Ni'Ii lan^*** 
and running in u .south-easterly direction in the Ddra Gh^i 
Khiin District flow into the Sanghar river. Below the 
village of Nath the bed of the streams widens out and 

tamarisk and acacia grow abundantly in it. 

This name is given to the combined waters of the vari¬ 
ous streams draining the Musa Khel country, the principal 
of which are tile Hod from the north, the Lori Tang from 
the west and the Kingri and Sarin from the south. After 
passing Khan Muhammad Kot. the volume of water consider¬ 
ably increases and the united stream runs into the Buzd^r 
country under the name of the Luni, flowing eventuallr 
into the Sanghar river in the Dera Gh&zi KhAu District. 
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The Rod brings southwards the drainage of the eastern 
and western slopes of the Salai and Narai range respectively, 
and drains a valley in the Musa Khdl country north of Kb&n 
Muhammad Kot. It joins the Lori Tang close to the latter 
place, and after running south-eastwards for a short distance 
merges into the Luni. The stream becomes perennial at the 
point where it is joined by the Ghharg hill torrent and contains 
a large supply of water. Thence southwards it irrigates lands 
on its banks especially those in the Rod village. Dwarf 
palm grows abundantly along its banks. 

The Lori Tang is a combination of the various streams 
and hill torrents coming from the south-west of the Musa 
Kh41 country, the principal of which are the Trfkbk&r, Dab, 
8ini and Nokoi. From the point of junction of the three 
former streams the river takes the name of Lori Tang. After 
running east for a short distance it is joined by the Khajuri 
from the south when it takes a wide sweep to the north 
and joins the Rod about three miles north-west of Kh&n 
Muhammad Kot. The Kingri stream rises in the Karwada 
watershed north-east of the Cham6lang valley. It runs in 
a north-easterly direction and joins the Luni near Kh4n 
Muhammad Kot. Its water is claimed by the Lunis, but the 
Musa Kh^ls utilise it for purposes of irrigation and recom¬ 
pense the Lunis by certain shares in the produce. It is a 
perennial stream and affords considerable irrigation along 
its banks. 

The Han takes its source in the Nili Lakri range which 
i" the watershed between Mithi Khui and B£lladh&ka. It 
runs generally in a direction sooth->south'We8t and carries the 
drainage of the Han pass and the south-eastern slopes of the 
.TandrSn range. At Dahm&ni the stream becomes perennial 
snd thence to its junction with the K&ba river in the Dera 
Gbaii Kb4n District is known as the K&rfn. It is 
joined at Vit4kri by the Daula from the north-east. The 
Daula brings the drainage of the bills to the south of the 
Bsgha valley, and irrigates a number of villages in the 
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R&rkhAo Yiillej, tbitragh which it runs. Lower down the 
K6nn is joined bj the W&hi stream which brings the 
drainage of the Sakha range. After leaving ,Vi(4kri 
the river takes a south-easterlj turn and runs through the 
Bugti and Gurch&ni country into the K6ha river in the Dera 
Gh^zi Kb&n District. About three miles from the month 
of the Han pass, there is a spring of excellent water called 
Hankiii. Its water is carried by means of an artificial water¬ 
course, for about two miles through the bed of the Han to 
the B4rkh&n tnhsil headquarters and H&ji Kot where it is 
ased for irrigation and drinking. 

The Rakhni river rises in the hills north of Muhma. It 
has a perennial stream of good water running almost continu¬ 
ously through the length of the Rakhni valley. It runs 
generally speaking north and south along the eastern bound¬ 
ary of the liarkhfin tabsfl and receives the waters of a 
number of affluents from the west, of which the principal 
are the Chang. Churi and Baddhi. Up to its junction with 
the Chang, which drains the country south of the Rarkan 
plain, it is called the .Wandui. After traversing the Rakhni 
plain, it flows through the Chacha connlry south-westwards, 
and near Mat is joined from the north-west by the Gujbi 
nullah which carries the drainage brought by the Malali 
and Karcha streams from the Daula hills. After passing 
Mat, the river runs south-west into the K4ha river in the 
D^ra Gbfizi Kh&n District. The river irrigates lands in the 
three villages of Chappar, in Deh, Math Kalwani, RahmtAn 
Rotar, Nazar Rotar, Dubba, Chacha and Mat villages. The 
bed of the stream is shingly down to a little below Mat at 
which place it is very stony and impracticable. It varies in 
width from 50 to 150 yards and its banks throughout the 
valley to below Mat are low. The Chhuri rises in the Dig 
hills to the east of the Bagha valley, and running in a south¬ 
easterly direction meets the Rakhni near Rahmtan Itotar. 
The stream is perennial for the most part and affords irriga¬ 
tion in the Obanda K^sm&ui, Wadu Kli&n Rotar, and Karu 
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Char viHagea. The Baddhi cornea from the hilla aouth of 
the Tagha or Tagbao plain, and joioa the Rnkbqi cloae to 
the village of Dubba. About a mile before the atream 
entera the Rakbni plain, the water diaappeara below the 
surface of the bed. Up to tbia point it haa a good flow of 
water and irrigates three LanjAni villages aituated on ita 
banka. 

Of the acenery of the Diatrict Mr. W. S. Davis, the Seenery. 
Political Agent, writes (1905 1 :— “ Compared with the fertile 
valleys of Quetta and Mastung and the beautiful colours of 
the bills round Quetta, the greater part of the Loralai Dia¬ 
trict cannot be said to boast much in the way of scenery.. A 
large part of it consists of long stony valleys ranging from 
5 to 10 miles broad, and several eitensive bare plains sur¬ 
rounded by bills, which at first sight appear to be absolutely 
devoid of trees and in many cases are as bare and uninter¬ 
esting as the bills on each side of the Gulf of Suez. 

“ Probably, however, no tract of country in the world, 
as eitensive ns the Loralai District, is devoid of some spots 
where Providence has not done something to relieve the eyes 
and to embellish the prospect, and this dreary country has 
not been altogether forgotten. The fertile little valleys of 
SmAIlan and Bagbao with their numerous streams of clear 
water, and clumps of apricot, mulberry and other trees 
covered with trailing vines dotted about among the com 
fields are a rest to the eyes after driving through the 20 
miles of the desert and bare rocks from Loralai. 

‘‘Going west from Smdllan for a distance of about 16 
miles the edge of the juniper forest of the Zii5rat range is 
reacbeil, and the 16 miles of road through the shady glades 
of the forest to the pass 5 miles from Zi&rat is probably one 
of the most beautiful pieces of mountain scenery in Balu- 
chistin. In the Miisa Kh61 hills, close to the Takht-i-Sulai- 
m4n, the proximity of high peaks running up from the 
plains of the Derajat is probably the cause of a more liberal 
rainfall, and they are well covered with wild olive and 
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acacia modecta trees and many of the valleys have good 
streams of water and are well cnltivated. 

The only other part of the District, which can claim 
to have any attraction, is the valley of the Nar^chi river and 
the country round Hosri, which is periodically flooded by 
the $ph4li torrent. These places contain many fine trees, 
mostly the Eiiphrntes poplar, which stan<l in grass flats and 
are a pleasing contrast to the bare plain all round. 

** Having said so much, the Loralai District may be 
left to its dreary monotony and to its bracing and invigorat¬ 
ing desert air.*’ 

The following account of the geology of the District 
has been kindly supplied (1906) by Mr. E. Vredenburg, of 
the Geological iSorvey of India:— 

*' Formations belonging to the upper cretaceous are 
widely spread throughout this territory, and are diversified 
by numerous outcrops of the underlying lower cretaceous 
and Jurassic strata in the western and northern part of the 
District, and of the overlying eocene beds in the eastern and 
■outh-eastem portion. 

The eocene and upper cretaceous rocks consist largely 
of dark-coloured shales interstratified with limestones with 
nothing to distinguish them from one another except the 
fossil remains which they contain. 

** A considerable mass of sandstones, sometimes with 
pebble-beds of volcanic origin, especially amongst its upper¬ 
most strata, constitutes locally an important npper member 
of the upper cretaceous, especially along the Punjab frontier 
in the hill ranges of which Ekhbai is the most conspicuous 
peak. These massive sandstones are known ns the Pab 
beds,** a name derived from the Pab range in Jhalawiln 
(Kel4t State), which consist largely of this formation. The 
volcanic conglomerates associated with thf Pab sandstones 
®®rrespond with the Deccan Trap of the Indian peninsula. 

* Jurassic system includes a massive limestone of 
enormous thickness (several thousand feet), constituting the 
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lofty moantaios south of Cbinjan at the western extremity 
of the District, the tall ridee north-east of Loralai, and the 
one north of Samundnr Kb&n. 

*'Tbe juraxMic outcrops are surrounded by exposures of 
the overlying lower cretaceons beds consisting of dark, 
almost black splintery shales capped by Baggy limestones 
of white and red hues. The blnck shales, from the abund¬ 
ance of the peculiar fossils known as belemnites, have been 
desciibed in geological works as the beleranite beds.** 

“ The oldest rocks of the District are found in the north¬ 
west comer. They are slates of triassic age in the midst of 
which are great intrusions of gabbro (a heavy rock of granitic 
appearance), whose age is upper cretaceons. These in- 
irusions represent the core of a volcano of the same age as 
the volcanic conglomerates that accompany the Pab sand¬ 
stones. The gabbro is sometimes accompanied by serpen¬ 
tines which may contain valuable lodes of chrome-iron ore. 

“The eocene beds belong to the division known in the 
geological nomenclature of Indin as the * Laki series,’ which 
is the coal bearing group in Baluchist&n. The coal seams 
which it contains in this District have not yet been worked. 

“The structure of all these rocks is a simple one. They 
constitute a succession of anticlinal folds disposed in con¬ 
centric circular arcs whose strike gradually veers from south 
to south-west and to west when followeil from the eastern to 
the western part of the District.” 

Detailed geological descriptions of considerable interest 
will be found in Ball's descri{)tion of the south-eastern part 
of the District, and in Oldham’s description of the Thai 
ChotiAli neighbourhood, respectively in Volume VII, part 4, 
ond Volume XXV, part 1, of the Recordt of the GtoLogieaL 
Burvet/ of Indi<i. 

On the whole the District is sparsely clothed with 
vegetation. The principal trees found in the higher hills 
wre Jiiutpsrut maeropoda and pistachio. Olive grows in the 
lower hills as alto acacia modeata which is found all through 
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the Musa Kh^l country down to the Anamb&r river at the 
east end of the Bori valley. Along, the banks of the Nar^chi 
river and in the Pazha valley, a fringe of Populua euphratica 
is found, with a belt of Tamarix articuLata on each side 
forming forests in places. Willow also occurs in the District. 
Tamarisk, wild caper and dwarf palm are found in the 
valleys. The edible pine {Pinus gerardiand) and Pinnt 
excel 9 a {ytaithtar) grow only in Torghar in Musa Kb61. 
Small wild almond trees (Prunua eburnea) are common. 
Myrtle groves are found in the Sm6llan valley, and Box 
on the summit of the Milsa Kh^l hills, the only place in 
Baluchist&n where it has been discovered. Of other trees, 
those commonly occurring in the District are ak {Calotrcpu 
giqantea)f aptddr (^Populua alba) and ash or Fraxinui 
Xanthnxyloidea; skiaham (^DaLbei'gia aisaoo) has been intro¬ 
duced at Duki and grows well. Of the less common species 
of wild growth to be found are bSr {Zizyphua jujubti)t gargol 
(Reptonia bnxifalia)and karknnra {Zizyphna nummularia). 
Buthkn (Lepidium draba\ mnrA'i (Pmtvlaea oleraceff) 
(Indian purslane) and pnmavgi (Boueeroaia Aucheriavat 
are used as vegetables. A species of wild garlic, Allium 
aphnerocephnlum f ia common throughout the District. Other 
plants of importance are Ichammvrae (Withania eongulana), 
maraghunae {CitruUva color.ynthia) and ghalmae (Anahatia 
muUiflora). Khar or zmai (Suaeda fruticoaaf Forak.), from 
which crude potash is made, is found in Duki and Miisa Kh^l. 
Cumin seed grows in years in which rainfall is sufficient in 
the Gadabar, Kru and Ghazghar hills in the Bori tabsil. 
It also grows in considerable quantities in Sanj&wi tabsfl. 

The wild bushes include gangu {Orthonnopaia inter- 
media), gandirae (Seri*im odoi'um) and lighunae (^Daphne 
oLetfidea), the two last named being poisonous. Tirkha 
{Artemtaia) is found in the highlands; mdkhae (Caragana) 
grows in nil bills. 

Various kinds of grasses grow in the District, the most 
important being mba {Stipa eapillnla) and aaryaras {Cymbo- 
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fogon iwaraneuBa), In many parts of the Thai plain there 
is a considerable undergrowth of shrub which is suitable 
for camel grazing; the most corhmon plant being a species 
of »alfoLa (^S<il»ola sueda). Of the plants used for medicinal 
purposes are i^apghoL {Plantngo ovala), maurae (Zizyphora 
cLinopodioides), and ihin butae^ borara (PtfipCoca aphyUa) 
in the hills, and plawan {Salvndorn ofeoides) in Drug. 

Orchards are numerous in 8anj&\vi, Duki and Bori and 
contain vines, apricots, mulberries and pomegranates. 

A list of common trees and plants growing in the 
District is given in Appendix I. 

The wild animals of the District are much the same as 
those found in other highland Districts of the Province. Thev 
include the wolf, jackal, hyena and fox, all of which are com¬ 
mon throughout the District. The mungoose is also found, 
especially in the B4rlch6n tahsil. The black bear (mamA) 
occurs in the Jandr&n hills and in the Surghar, Behu, and 
Haz4rghat ranges of the 8ulaim4n mountains, and occasion¬ 
ally in the Gadab4r hills and the D4m4n range. In the latter 
hills and in the Torghar, Behu and Buj ranges, leopards 
are also sometimes found. The porcupine and badger are 
common ; the hedgehog occurs mostly in the Kh6tr4n coun¬ 
try. Wild pig are occasionally met with in the Gadab4r and 
Anamb4r forests and along the Rod and Toi rivers. Mountain 
"beep and m4rkhor are fairly plentiful especially in the higher 
altitudes of the Sulaim4n range and in the hills near Chanter 
and Wani. Ravine deer occur in the plains. Hare are found 
everywhere in the hills. 

Of game birds, the chikor and sisi are numerous in the 
hills and black and grey partridges, pigeon, sandgrouse, quail 
and bustard (Hnuhnvft Mncqueejin) are met with in the 
plains. Waterfowl are plentiful in the season. The common¬ 
er birds in the District are the vulture, kite, dove, sparrow, 
•ark, hoopoe {hudhud) and starling (sdr/iA). 

Among reptiles, snakes are numerous in all the tahsils 

p Sanj4wi and cause some loss of life. Scorpions are 
also common. 
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CLIMATE, 
TKMPRUA- 
TUUK AND 
RAINFALL. 


Seasons. 


Bainfall. 


Wiivls 


Barklian (1902; ... 80’ to 94'' 68’ to 68’ 

Saiijawi < 1899; . 26’to 38’ 

Loralai ilOOl i ... Ao’ to 8.5’ 40’ to 60’ 

Morning. Evening. Morning. Evening. 
Duki (1905. ... 84 (>5 104 69 56-96 72 6 


All larger streams of running water abound in Bsh. Iq 
the Anamh^r and Toi especially, fish weighing up to 201b. 
are caught. Crocodiles are said to occur in deep waters in 
the Rakhni river, near Chncha and Mat, and in the K&rin near 
Vit&kri. 

The climate of the District varies with the elevation, 

Summer. Winter. O" 

Musa Kh6l (1902) ... 85’ 43® wholeiti.sdry 

and healthy. 

In the wbst 

the ^ (Reasons 

are well marked; the summer is cool and pleasant, but the 
winter is intensely cold with hard frosts and falls of ^ow. 
In the south and east the temperature is more uniform, but 
the heat in summer is great. The average temperature at 
each tabsil headquarter station is given in the margin. 

The year is divided into four principal seasons known m 
psaWfiCy spring (March to May) ; dohae^ summer (June to 
August) ; manat., autumn (September to November) ; * and 
zhamat or tamat, winter (December to F'ebruary). They 
are known in Barkh4n as ckitar or todnda, unhala, td^da and 
sidUi respectively. 

The District like other parts of Baluchist&n lies outside 
the monsoon area and the rainfall is, therefore, light, the 
annual average being about 7 inches. The stations at which 
rainfall is recorded are Duki and Loralai, details of which 
are given in table I, Volume B. Loralai receives an average 
of 8’21 inches and Duki of 6*76 inches. 


In the western parts lK>th summer and winter rain and 
also some snow are received. The rest of the District 
depends chiefly on the summer rainfall which everywhere 
exceeds that in winter. During the summer months the 
heaviest rainfall occurs in July and August, while in winter, 
March ii* the rainest month. 

As in other |>arts of the Province the direction of tha 
winds is affected by the mountainous character of the country* 
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FIihmIi* have not been of frequent occurrence in the Dis¬ 
trict. The only flood of any importance is said to have 
occurred a few years previous to the British occupation of 
the District when the Thai Rod rose so high that the 
•Siiiiiini fort in the Thai circle was entirely submerged and 
greet loss of cattle and property was caused. The Cbhuri 
hill torrent, one of the aflfluents of the Rakhni, was in flood 
in 1893 when several live^ are said to have been lost. A 
similar flood occnrretl in June 1902. 

About twenty years ago Drug was visited by a storm 
accompanied by hail which caused much damage to cattle 
and crops. About 1898 a severe storm visited Bori which 
l»Hte«l for about 24 hours causing loss of life and cattle, and 
destroying a large number of trees. 

Earthquake shocks have been of frequent occurrence in 
the District. The flrst shock spoken of by the people was 
fHt in BArkhin in about 1852, the same year in which KahAn 
in the Marri couutry was visited by a serious earthquake. 
The damage was contined to buildings. Another more 


floods. 


Storms. 


Earthquakes. 
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-HIBTOBT. 


Tbe Timu- 
rid«. 


The Uughals- 


The earlier history of the portion of BaluchiHt&n em¬ 
braced within the present Loralai District is involved in 
obscurity and can only be surmised from what is known of 
the general history of the Province as given in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of Baluchistiln. 

About 1383 A.D. the* Maliks of the Kurut Dynasty, 
who held sway in Kandah&r, 8uecuiiil)ed to Amir Timur, 
and Kandahar together with other tracts constituting the 
old Ghaznavid kingdom fell into the hands of tbe 
latter. These territories were conferred by Timur on his 
grandson Pir Muhammad, and Kandah&r is here mentioned 
as extending to the frontier of Sind. According to this the 
Province of Kaiidab&r would presumably have included the 
Loralai District. During the 6rst half of the Blteenth century, 
Kandab&r remained under Timur’s successors and about 
147(» came under the authority of Sult&n Husain .Mirza of 
Her&t, who in about 1480 appointed Amir Shuja-u<l-di'n 
Zunnun. the Argliun, governor of North-Eastern Baluchisidn. 

At the close of the year 910 H. (1504-5) when Shah 
B^g Kli4n had succeeded his father Zunnun. B4bar after 
acquiring Kabul made a move on India, and on his return 
via the Snklii 8arwar pass through Baluchistan to 
Afgh&nistAn halted among other places at Tal Tsotiuli, 
unquestionably the Thai and Choli&li of 4,he present day- 
Another account Mays that apparently in tbe same march, 
Hdbar’s ^o^ce^, o.'i his return from India, moved to the banks 
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of one of the streams* which watered the Duki District, 
and the next two marches from this place brought the army 
to the village of Cbotidli., 

In 1545 A.D. we read that when Hom&yun retired to 
Kdbul after distributing the hefs dependent on Kandahir, 
one Mir Sayyid Ali, who was a landholder in Duki, a 
dependency of the Kandahdr Province, and who was esteem¬ 
ed and venerated by the Afghans of that part and also by 
the Baloch, presented himself to him. He was graciously 
received and Duki was conferred upon him. 

The Province of Kandahfir continued under the Mnghals 
till 1559 A D. in which year it passed into the hands of the 
Safavid kings of Persia, under whose sway it remained until 
1595 A.D. in which year it was again acquired by the 
Emperor Akbar. In that Emperor’s reign, the territory of 
Duki which was generally garrisoned, formed an eastern 
dependency of the Kandahdr Province and provided a con¬ 
tingent of 500 horse and 1,000 foot besides other contribu- 
tions. 

In the year 1614 A.D. in the reign of Jab&ngfr, the 
successor of Akhar, Messrs. Richard Steel and John Crowther, 
two Knglixh merchants who were on their way from Ajmdr 
to Isfahan, passed through the District. Travelling from 
Multan they crossed the south-eastern frontier of the District 
near Cliachcha, called by them GhcUeta, on the 10th June 
1014. and the account of the rest of their journey as given 
in tlieir own words is as follows :— 

“ The tenth (we went) three course (koi) and came to 
Ghntczii^ which is a little Fort, the wals built of mud, en¬ 
closed with a Ditch, where the* Mogoll roaintayneth eightie 
or one hundred Horsemen to secure the way from Theeues. 
But they themselves are as very Theeues as any, where they 
find o|»portunitie. 

The tlapteine of the Castle exacted vpon euery Camel 1 
of the Caranan two Abacees (ahA^sis), although nothing be 

' Fsrltsps tha NarScUi aireani 
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due by WMon, b« and his baiw wages of the King. The 
Agwans (so they call the Mountaine people) came downe to 
vs eoery day where we lodged, rather to espy wh.it they 
coold steale, than to boy, as they pretended. 

The twelfth, in the eoening, hauing made pronsion for 
three dayes, we went thence 14 c. that night The thirteenth 
10 c. The fourteenth, 10 c. This day the people came 
downe to vs and broaght 8hee|)e, Goates, Meale, Butter, and 
Barley in great abundance, sufficient for our seines and oar 
Cattle, at reasonable prices. And from this place forwards 
the people daily did the like, sometimes also bringing Felts 
and coarse Carpets striped. The fifteenth, we went 6 c. 
The sixteenth, 4 c. The seventeenth, tenne. The eighteenth, 
9 c. The nineteenthi 9 c. to a little Towne of the Agwftns 
called Duckee*, where the Mogore (Mughal) maintayneth a 
Garrison, with a little square Fort, the wals huilt of mud a 
good height, distant a mile from the Towne. Heere wee 
stayed three dayes, because the Carauan could not agree with 
the Captaine of the Castle, who pretende<l a diitie on eoery 
Camell, which at last they payd, one Ahneee and a halfe on 
each. The three and twentieth, we went 6 c. 'J’he four and 
twentieth, we passed by a place called S^mtn or three Castles, 
because of three villages triangle-wise seitiiate on the side of 
a hill neer together. Wee went 8 c. The five and twentieth 
wee rested by reason of foule weather. The size and 
twentieth, 6 c. The seven and twentieth, 14 c. This day 
we passed the Ihiruea^ or Gates of the Mountaines, being 
narrrow straits, hauing Rockes on both sides very high, 
whence with stones a few may stop the passage of a multi¬ 
tude; and diuers Carauans haue beene in these places cutoff. 
This night where we lodged we suffered diners insolencies 
from the Agw&ns, and on the morrow they exacted of vs as 
wee passed by a small village called Coastaf two Abacees 
and a halfe on each Camell.’ The eight and twentieth, 5 c. 
The nine and twentieth, by Abdun| a village, 8 c. The 

* Uuki. I t KnwAn. I J ||iimn<liin 
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thirtieth, 6 c. The first of luly, 7 c., to a place called hdtobt. 
Pesinga*, a small Fort much like vnto Duckee.” 

The route taken by Messrs, iiteele and Crowtber from 

Duki onwards would appear to have brought them the first 

march to some place in the Baghao valley. Thence to a 

locality in the T&nda Want valley where there are still to be 

seen the ruins of three kalas or forts called the Dora Kala, 

% 

the K&ni Kala and the K&rw&n Kala, all situated on the 
south side of the Naghar hill which separates Pui from Wani. 

These three kaLua are even now known as Seh-Kota and seem 
to correspond with the description given by the English 
travellers. The locality of Coaata mentioned in their route 
also corresponds with the Kow&s of the present day in the 
8ibi district which is still pronounced by the people of the 
country as Kow&st. 

In 1622, Kandah&r'again passed under the Safavids The 
when 8h&h Abb&s conferred the Government of Pishin and i622 A.D. 
its tribal dependencies which probably also included Duki 
upon Sh^r Kh&n the Tarin. The latter appears to have 
become semi-independent, and refused, seven years later, to 
submit to the Governor of Kandah&r, Ali Mardan Kh&n, and 
an encounter took place near Pishin in which Sher Kh&n was 
worsted and had to retire to Duki and Choti&li. 

Later on, the Emperor 8h&h Jah&n made great efforts F.zpeditioD 
to regain the province of Kandah&r from the. Safavids, Prince 
and with this view sent in 1653 a large expedition D^Shikoh. 
consisting of over 104,000 men, under his eldest son 
Prince D&ra 8hikob. The prince marchedf vi& the ISangar 
pass and Duki to Pishin, while bis heavy guns made 
their way by the Bol&n pass. The Persians had forts at 
Duki and Choti&li. and on reaching the Sangar pass, a 
body of 700 |)icked horsemen, under Jab&ngir Beg, was 
sent forward to try and surprise the Persian posts. In seven 
mardhes Prince D&ra Shikoh reached the frontier of the 


• l*ubiu. 

t Thin account it taken from tke TdrikM-i-Ktuuiakdr, or the 
Latdtf-ul-AkMUr of Bathfd khin. 
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Jajah* country and the third stage from this place brought 
him to Saog-i-Nuks&n which whs held to be the boundary 
between Hind and Kandahir, that is where the jurisdiction 
of the Mult4n subak terminated on the west and that of 
Kandahar commenced. Here a report was received from 
JahAngir Beg that the Persians had abandoned Duki and 
Cboti&li, and that the K&kar Afgb&ns had closed the pass 
called the Kotal-i-Zi4ratgah. T he next march brought D6ra 
Shikoh to Choti4li where plentiful 8Upplie.s were obtained. 
Thai was next reached and then, Du4i, iSeb-Kotab, Tabak- 
Sar and Pishfn. After a lengthy investment D4ra Sbikoh 
had to abandon the siege of KiindabAr and return by the 
route by which he had come. This was the last attempt on 
the part of the Mughals to regain Kandah4r which was now 
lost to them for ever. The Province continued under the 
Safavids, but the Afgb&n inhabitants had become so highly 
discontented owing to the persecutions of the Persian govern¬ 
ors that they rose under Mir Wais Gbilzai, who established 
the Ghilzai power in Kandahdr in about 1709. After about 
30 years of supremacy, the Ghilzai power gave way to N6dir 
Sh4h who in 1737 marched on Kandahar at the head of 
100,000 men and after a severe struggle, Mir Husain Khfin, 
the last of the Ghilzai rulers, submitted. In 1747 NAdir 
Sb4h was assassinated and the Afghans with a view to 
organise a regular Government of their own elected Ahmad 
Shfth Durrani, a ruler of Kandahar towards the close of the 
same year. Ahmad Shfih, says Dr. Duke, swept away the 
old revenue system of Thai altogether, though at first he 
attempted to adminster the valley as a Kandahdr Di.strict. 
After a visit to it, he appointed a governor named Agha J4n 
to represent him ; this man irritated the Tarins who murder¬ 
ed him; Ahmad .Sh&h indignant at this act marched on Thai 
with a force. The Tarios humhle<l themselves before him, 
and pleaded the tyranny of the King's naib or ileputy as an 
excuse for having killed him; they succeeded in appeasing 
Ahmad Sh&h's wrath, and an annual tax, in lieu of all other 

* K hSt ran valley. 
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clRims, amounting to Ra. 3,104 (kalddr) was leried oo the hwtoby, 
Tarin cultivators living on the Thai and Anarob4r perennial 
Btreams. Sanada granted by Ahmad Shah to some of the 
leading Kdlcars of the Arab Khel sections are also extant in 
which he appointed them khdas ; the descendants of these 
men at present reside in the Bori Uhsi'l. In one of the 
sanads, dated 23rd Shaab&n, 1162 H., corresponding with 
li48 A.D. addressed to one L&lu K4kar, mention is made 
of the collection of revenue and the improved methods to be 
arrived at for the future. 

The .Durrftnis were followed in about 1826 by the 1826 A.D. 
Barakzais under the first Amir of- Afghdnist&n, Dost Muh¬ 
ammad, and almost the whole of the District now under 
direct administration remained under the more or less 
nominal suzerainty of those two dynasties till 1879, when by 
the Treaty of Gandatnak signed on 25th May 1879, Duki 
and the Thai Chotidii country with other parts of Baluchistdn 
passed into the hands of the British. 

The steps by which the different parts of the District 
have come under British control have been gradual. Pre¬ 
vious to the Afgbfinwar of 1878—80 the advisability of open¬ 
ing up the old Thai Choti&li trade-route, as an alternative 
route, should it happen that the Boldn might be for any 
reason clo.sed to traffic, had been for some time under consi¬ 
deration, and efforts had been made from 1875—78 to effect 
this but without success. In 1879, at the close of the first 
phase of the Afghdn war, the troops returning to India from 
Kandahdr were ordered to march back along this route in 
three columns. No serious opposition was offered until the 
hrst of the columns reached Bagbao. It consisted of one 
ri'girnent of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry and four guns 
under the command of Major F. S. Keene, 1st Punjab 
Infantry, who was accompanied by Major Sandeman. At 
Rsghao the advance of the column was opposed by a large 
body of tribesmen, about 4,500 strong, from the Zhob and 
Bori valleys, under the command of >ShAh Jah&n, Chief of 
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Zhob. After an action lasting about three hours, the enemy 
were completely defeated with heavy loss. The entire force 
marched without further molestation, some through the 
Bori and Chamdlang valleys, and some by Thai Choti4li, to the 
B4rkh4n plain and thence by Fort Munro or the Cb4chBr 
pass to the plains of D4ra G’h4zi Kh4n. At Choti4li, the 
force was joined by 500 infantry and 300 cavalry under 
General Prendergast from Vit4kri. 

In 1879, with the object of extending British influence 
over the Marris, Musa Kb^ls, Kh6tr4n« and other tribes, a 
detachment was located at Vit4kri in the Kbetr4n country. 
It was, however, withdrawn in October of the same year. 

Thai was next visited by Captain Showers, Assistant 
Superintendent of Levies, in the autumn of 1879, and towards 
the end of that year. Sir Kichard Temple, Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, also went there. The escort which had accompanied 
him and Sir Robert Saudeman and which consisted of about 
four companies of infantry, two mountain guns, and a squad¬ 
ron of cavalry was left behind at Thai as a garrison. 

In August 1880, as a result of the Maiwand disaster, 
Thai Choti4li was temporarily abandoned. In October 1880, 
however, the expedition sent under General Macgregor to 
punish the Marri tribe marched through Thai on its way to 
the Marri country and Thai was re-occupied by a regiment 
of cavalry, one of infantry and two mountain guns, and 
placed under the political charge of Lieutenant R. H. 
Jennings, R.E., who was assisted by K. B. Hak Naw4z 
Kh4n, Native Assistant, and by a THhhild4r. In February 
1881, Lieutenant Jennings was relieved by Surgeon-Major 0. 
T. Duke and Thai Choti4li which included Duki, was made a 
sub-district of the Harnai Political Agency, under the charge 
of a Native Assistant. 

At the close of 1881 a small force known as the Buzii4r 
column on its way back from Kandah4r marched to India 
vni Thai Choii4li, the Chain4lang an(l Buz(f4r country to 
Dcra Ghdzi KhAn. It consisted of one battery of artillery* 
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four coinj)anie8 of the 63Td Foot, 2 retfimentw of Native 
Infantry, on** company of Sappera and one squadron of Sind 
Horse under the command of General Wilkinson. 

In 1H81 as a consequence of the settlement by Sir 
Uoliert Sandenian of the cases between the Tarins of Duki 
(iiid the Dumars and Utm4n Khels the inhabitants of Sanj^wi 
were brought under British protection, and the tahsil was 
plni-ed under the charge of the Political Agent, Thai 
Chotiilli. 

In March 1883, Mr. (afterwardsSir Fred.) Fryer, Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Gh&zi Kh&ii, took advantage of a visit 
made bv bim to Cbam^lang to endeavour to settle matters 
between the M4sa Kh^ls, and the H6di&nis and Durk^nis who 
Were at constant war with each other. His efforts were 
successful and resulted in a truce being made. In 1883 it 
WHS decided to build a cantonment at Duki and the garrison 
of Thai Choti4li consisting of one Native Mountain Battery, 
one squadron cavalry and six companies infantry was moved 
to that place, leaving a detachment at Gumbaz near Thai 
Choti4li. An Assistant Superintendent of lievies and ar- 
ofiiciu A^siHlant Political Agent was appointed in the 
same year and placed at Duki, the first incumbent of the 
appointment being Captain G. Gaisford of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry. 

In 1883, in consequence of disturbances arising between 
the Khecrans and their neighbours, the question of the 
control of the Khetr&n tribe was raised. This tribe had 
{petitioned in 1880 to be taken under British protection and 
had expressed their willingness to pay revenue. It was 
decided in 1881 that the {X>Iitical management of the 
Khetr4n tribe should be vested in the Baluchist&n Agency, 
and that communications with the tribe should be conducted 
under the aujLhority of the Agent to the Governor-General 
hy the Political Agent, Thai Choti4li. 

In 1883 and 1884 a series of murderous attacks were 
•uade upon British subjects in Thai Choti4li by different clans 
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of KAkare under the influence of ShAh JahAn, the THnatioal 
chief of Zhob, culminating in an attack made on the 21rit 
of April 1884, on a camp of lahourerR employed on the new 
cantonment buildings at Duki, seven of whom were killed, 
and a number wounded. Accordingly orders were issued 
by the Government of India for the movement of troops into 
Zhob, and in October 1884 a force of 4,800 men and 10 guns 
assembled about Thai ChotiAli under the command of Major- 
General Sir 0. V. Tanner, K.C.B., and moved into the Bori 
valley. Sir Robert ^andeman accompanied the force. The 
expedition of which an account will be found in the Gazetteer 
o/ZAo6 was completely successful. The chiefs of the Kori 
valley hastened to attend the Durbar held there by Sir 
Robert Sandeman and made full submission, and after the 
capture of SbAh JabAn’s fort at Akhtarzai and the defeat and 
dispersion near that place of a body of about 5o0 tribesmen 
all the principal chiefs Zhob excepting SbAh JahAn also 
submitted. The Bori aHd Zhob chiefs on the 22nd of 
November 1884 executed an agreement accepting the sup¬ 
remacy of the British Government and promising to put a 
stop to further raids, to pay a fine of Rs. 20.000, and that the 
British Government should be at liberty to station troops in 
their respective valleys, should it deem this advisable. A 
copy of this agreement is printed as Appendix 11. 

In the following year it was decided that a frontier 
road should be constructed from D^ra GhAzi Kb An to Pishin 
through the Bori valley, and that the latter valley should be 
occupied. The cantonment from Duki was accordingly 
moved forward in 1886 to Loralai and military posts were 
stationed at SanjAwi, M^khtar and Kingri. The head¬ 
quarters of the Assistant Political Agent at Duki were also 
changed to Loralai. 

In 1887, in consequence of the construction of the 
frontier road, it was deemed expedient that a closer control 
should be exercised over the administration of the country 
inhabited by the Kh^trAn tribe, and the BAtkfiAn and other 
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vsllejsy which had previoaslj been under political control 
only, were brought under direct administration. The Tahsil- 
d4r at Thai was transferred to B&rkb&n and a N&ib-Tahsfld&r 
appointed in bis place, tribal levies were organised and a 
light revenue was assessed. 

On the 1st of November 1887, Dnki and Thai Choti6li 
together with other tracts within the limits of the Thai 
Cboti&li Agency, were declared parts of British India, and 
for purposes of administration as regards these tracts, the 
designation of the Political Agent was changed to that of 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Though a settlement had been arrived at with the Mdsa 
Kb61s after the expedition of 1884, no attempt had been 
made to control or administer the territory. Towards the 
close of 1887, a band of malcontents having their headquar¬ 
ters at Mina B&z&r, the principal village in the Lower Zhob 
valley, committed a series of outrages on labourers employed 
upon the frontier road, and it was determined that the Agent 
to the Governor-General should visit the locality, punish the 
guilty and take security for their future good behaviour. 
Accordingly in November 1888, Sir Robert Sandeman pro¬ 
ceeded with a small force through the Musa Kh61 country 
to Mina B&zAr. Here all the malika submitted except Umar 
Kh&n, chief of the Abdiillazais, who Hed,. but was pursued 
hy Captain Mclvor, the Political Agent, captured and 
brought back. After settling at Mina B4z&r the various 
cases against the tribes and exacting compensation for 
injuries, Sir Robert Sandeman, on the invitation of the 
Mando Khel Chief, proceeded to Apozai, and thence returned 
by the (Vntral Zbob route to I^oralai. During this tour the 
leading vntlik^ of Zhob presented jjelitions praying to be 
taken under British protection and expressing their willing¬ 
ness) to pay revenue in return for peace and order. This led 
to the occupation of Apozai and the Zhob valley in 1889. 
1 be two newest tahsils of the Thai Choli&li Agency, namely, 
IWi (including Baghao, Sanj&wi and Brndllan, etc.), and 
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BArkbto, which did not form n portion of British BalnobisUD. 
were transferred to the Zhob Agencj. The Miisa Kh^l 
country was also included in that Agency^ a tabsfl being 
established there in 1892.. Loralai was fixed as the head¬ 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner, Thai Cboti&li, end 
Political Agent, Loralai and Railway District, as that officer 
was now styled. The town and cantonment remained 
under the Thai Choti&li District until 1894, when it was 
made over to the Zhob Agency. As first constituted, 
therefore, the Zhob Agency included Bori, B4rkh4n, 
the Zhob country proper including the Mando Khdls and 
the Kibzai and Musa Khel countries. In February 1891, 
Sanj4wi was again transferred to Thai Cboti&li and B&rkh&n 
was added in April 1892. The' Dumar District of Bagbao, 
Smallan, etc., was also included in the Thai Choti&li Agency. 
In October 1903, the Thai Ohoti&ii and Zhob Agencies were 
remodelled, the name of the former was changed to Sibi 
District and a new District, Loralai, was created. To this 
were transferred the Musa Kbd and Bori tabsils from Zhob 
and the Duki, Sanj&wi and B&rkh&o tahsils from the Thai 
Chotifili District. 

The following officers have held the appointment of 
Political Agent since the formation of the Agency in 1903:— 

Captain A. L. Jacob, I.A., 17th October to 11th Novem¬ 
ber 1903. 

Mr. W. 8. Davis, 12th November 1903 to 2nd Novem¬ 
ber 1905. 

Major C. A. Kemball, I.A., C.I.E., 3rd November 1905. 

There are no old buildinga of any kind in the District 
to indicate its condition in ancient times, but many monnds 
and ruins of mnd forts which are commonly ascribed to the 
Moghals are scattered throughout it with the exception of 
the Miisa Kh^l tahsfl. Among these may be mentioned the 
rains (tkar ghalai) at Bhani, Kacb, Bdhri, Utbo, Kile« 
Dnhla, Khahra, Mohrun, Tamani, two in Tang K&r5r, one 
near Chapar Gul Kb&n and two in Chaoha in the BArkb&o 
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tahrfK N<*<ir Mnt in the same tahflil is the Kew&n spring 
and the hillock close by is strewn with small stone cairns, 
vbere, according to local tradition, Hazrat Ali fought a 
sanguinary battle against the Kafirs (inhdels) and killed 
thoQsands of them. In the Duki tahsH the principal shar 
ghalai are S&nwal Kifa, the ruins of a mod fort on the Tabi 
hillock, said to have been built by a Mughal woman called 
SftDwal who ruled in this part of the country, one near Duki, 
one in Sangori, one at Bargar, and the Thai shar ghalai 
which was visited by Dr. Stein, Archaeological Surveyor, 
N.-W. F. Province and BaluchisUin, and an account of which 
is given further on. In Sanj&wi there are ruins of Mughal 
forts at—P&sra, Sur Jangal, SanjAwi, Landi, Zhar, Ghary&k, 
Laraghar Kila, K&nd4r, Seh Kota in Wani, Bulandi near 
Chingi Hang&ma and Mnghlo Kala at Woch Sal&m. Traces 
of old wells and water channels, ascribed to Mughals, are also 
pointed out at the head of the KharAsbang valley. 

In the Bori tahsil the ** Monastery Hill ** which was also 
visited by 1>r. Stein, is interesting and an account of the 
forts on it is given later. Other places of arcbseological 
interest are—the ChappH hillock close to Mehw&l village, 
on which are the ruins of a fort called Khaibara. Kala, so 
called after a Mnghal lady who once mled here; the Ghwae 
Chappri, which represents a petrified bollock belonging to 
this lady ; the Ri&sa, Chaj, and K6sa Ghondis at the head 
of AnnmhAr which are respectively said to be a heap of grain 
(ndsa), a heap of straw, and a kdsa or wooden measure, all 
petrified. The shar gkcUai^ near Dirgi Knd^iai, lies close to 
the road and earth dng from it is now used as manure. The 
Mnghlo Kala in Shiboai seems to have been once an 
important structure. It is a square bnildingv^pith bastions 
St each comer and an outer enclosure wall, all in mins. 
^^*osl tradition asserts that beads of men, killed by the 
Mnghals, were inserted in the walls and henoe skull bones 
sre often found in the mins. There are also some oaves in 
« sides of the SiAsgi hill, which are known as the RAni 
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Choudh ; and also a white mound called Spmghundi in the 
same vicinity. 

In regard to the mounds in Thai, Dr. 0. T. Duke wrote 
in 18S3 :— 

“ There are in Thai and its neighbourhood several lofty 
mounds, the sites of old castles now in ruins ; these are also 
stated by the Tarins to have been ‘ from the Mughnl’s time,’ 
but as they eiactiy resemble the similar forts at Kal4t-i- 
Nasir Khan, Kwat-Mandai and Sfing&n which were undoubt¬ 
edly the work of Hindus; and as we know, that in the 
early days, the whole hill country from Kashmir to Mekrin 
was ruled by a Hindu R&ja, whose title was Sibar or Sihan, 
we may conclude from the appearance of these mounds that 
the Mughnls displaced or absorbed an extensive Hindu 
population ruled by powerful chiefs. As the Hindus burn 
their dead, they left no tombs behind them, and the only 
domed tomb now existing is a building which is stated 
to have been put up in memory of a K&kar saint who 
came from Bori and whose name is now quite forgotten. 
'I'he Tarins state that when they occupied the Thai plain, 
this tomb was in existence; there are also ancient brick¬ 
kilns in which bricks of a square or oblong shape are 
found ; these bricks are at least three inches thick, and in 
some cases 18 inches long by 9 inches wide. There can be 
DO doubt that in former days Thai was much more pros¬ 
perous than it now is; the ancient ruins above alluded to are 
near the present villages of ChotiAli, YAru and Duki on main 
water channels.”* 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.I)., Archaeological Surveyor, N.-W. F. 
Province and BalucbistAn, who visited these localities in 
1904, has recorded a detailed and interesting accountf 
which the following has been extracted :— 

• A hittorical and de$enptiv« Report on the That Chotidli and 
liamai IHetrictt, by Burgeon*M*jor O. T. Duke (Calcutta. 1883), p* 1^* 

t Report of Arekmoloyiral tiuroey Work in the N.'W. F. Province 
and Ualuehtttan for 1U04-6, Part 11, HeCtuu Xl. 
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“The ruined fortihcations of ‘Monastery Hill’ near 
Lorulai, which form by far the most conspicuous of ancient 
structural remains I saw or heard of in Baluchist4n, were 
6rst mentioned to me on my visit to Lornlai by oflScers of the 
32nd Lancers. They crown the two westernmost ridges of a 
group of low hills which rise from the level of the valley about 
three miles to the south-south-west of Ix)ralai cantonment. 
These ridges are narrow on the top and rise with steep stone- 
covered slopes to a height of about 200 feet above the flat of 
the valley, which is now irrigated in extensive patches both 
to the north and south. The ruins are those of two separate 
forts, one crowning the top of a small nrfl row ridge to the 
west and the other stretching in a form resembling a 
horseshoe along the crest of a larger ridge on the east. 

“ The western fort, as seen from the south-east, still 
retains the foundations of its walls clearly at the north end 
and along the east face. Its length from north to south is 
about 180 feet with an average width of 40 feet. At the 
south-east corner the main wall is adjoined by a tower¬ 
like structure, built on a small terrace about 25 feet below 
the top of the extant walls. This tower or bastion has on 
the north and ea^t sides a semi-circular wall still standing 
to a height of 12 to 15 feet, and showing a narrow window 
or loophole 8 inches wide and about .3 feet high. The wall 
has here a thickne.ss of close on 7 feet, and is constructed 
like the rest of the outer walKs of both forts of roughlv hewn 
blocks, from 1^ to 3 feet in length and 8 to 10 inches in 
height, set in regular courses. The material of the walls 
throughout was undoubtedly cut out of the rocky slopes of 
this or the neighbouring ridges, which show an easily 
cleaved white stone resembling chalky shale, bedded 
in well-detined horizontal strata. Whether this tower was 
meant to shelter a tank or jiossibly a well is not quite certain. 
The cutting-oflf of the rock face on its west side suggests 
^-his. On the top of the ridge within the circumvallated 
*fea the foundations of transverse walls, about 4 feet thick, 
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probably intended to form rooms, are traceable in nnmerons 
places. The outer walls show here and in the eastern fort 
an average thickness of 6 feet. 

“ 'I'he eastern ridge crowned by the second fort is 
separated from the western one by a small valley closed on 
the south by a connecting eol which at its point of greatest 
dip lies about 80 feet below the top of the western ridge. 
Following the crest line of the eastern ridge, the second 
fort shows a central part, about 340 feet long, stretching 
from east to west, with an extension running due north 
from the western end for about 290 feet, and another at the 
opposite end directed to the north-east and about equally 
long. This extension is particularly narrow ; but the average 
width of thq interior is nowhere more than 40 feet, except 
in the middle, where two bastions projecting on opposite 
faces extend the width to about 100 feet. One of these 
bastions has a deep pit-like depression within it which 
may possibly mark the position of a storage tank or well: 
the other is rectangular and relatively well preserved with 
walls rising to about 15 feet ; so also is a third bastion 
semi-circular in shape and situated at the sonth-west corner. 
The northern extension ends in a small outwork about 40 
feet square, of which the walls rise still to about 10 to 12 
feet ; the north-eastern one, which occupies the highest part 
of the ridge, runs out in a ravelin-like point. Interior walls, 
much decayed, meant to divide small rooms, are traceable 
along part of the southern face and also within the exten¬ 
sions. 

** Of carved stonework I could find no trace, nor any 
remains which could possibly suggest a religious purpose 
such as the modem conventional designation * Monastery 
Hill ’ suggests. The scantiness of potsherds on and about the 
ridges was very striking, and seems to me to indicate an 
absence of prolonged and continuous occupation. The few 
fragments of painted pottery found showed simple omamenta' 
tion in red and black stripes. Seeing the position and 
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character of the rains, I believe we may recognise in them 
ancient forts bnilt like Adh-i-Sarnudh to afford places of 
refuge in times of need for settlements in the plain below. 
I did not hear of any coins or other antiques having ever 


been found on these ridges. 

“ This mound is ten miles south-east of Duki and abont ®*****'?*i5l , 

mound, Thai. 

three miles to the north-west of Thai Fort. The mound, known 


from a neighbouring locality also as that of Dabarkot, rises 
most conspicuously in the middle of a large plain no part of 
which nearer than about two miles is at present under cul¬ 
tivation. Equally imposing by its height, about 80 feet 
above the surrounding plain, and by its other dimensions, 
it is certainly the largest ancient mound known to me on 
the Frontier. The area covered by the mound at its base 
is probably fully 500 yards long from north-west to south¬ 
east, while its maximum width, including the broad spurs 
projecting to the south and north-east, can scarcely he much 
less. The highest portion of the mound lies towards the 
north-west, and forma on its top a fairly level plateau mea¬ 
suring about 70 yards from north-west to south-east with 
a maximum breadth of about 65 yards. From this highest 
portion of the mound lower spurs descend with broad terrace¬ 
like shoulders to the north-east, south-east and south. 
These are separated from each other by two deep-cut ravines 
running east and south-east, which owe their origin entirely 
to the erosive action of rain. Ihe ravines, which in most 
places bear the look of fantastically fissured gorges, permit 
an examination of the interior composition of the mound 
down to a level of about 60 feet from the top. The strata 
exposed by their often vertical sides show plainly that the 
whole mound consists of accumulated rubbish and clay such 
as must have* been used in the construction of walls and 
houses. Following the south-east ravine down to its bot¬ 
tom, I traced throughout strata conUining ashes, bones and 
rubble. Pottery, which thickly strews the top of the mound 
well as the surface of its lower spurs, diminishes in 
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quantity aa one deacends, but I found amnll pieces of liard 
red pottery in undisturbed strata about 40 and GO feet, below 
tbe present top. The bottom of the ravine is throlighout 
thickly covered with pwttery debris, bnt, of course, most of 
this is likely to have been washed down from the top and out 
of higher layers. 

“ Fragments of decorated pottery were found by me 
only on the top and on the surface of the north>west slope 
not far from the top. They were few in number, and showed 
simple patterns paired in black and red stripes or else 
crudely embossed or incised scrolls and similar ornaments. 
Potsherds with a light greenish-yellow glaze were plentiful 
on the top, but none were picked up from the lower strata. 
I conclude from this that the decorated pottery belongs to a 
relatively recent ep)och. A mound of such height could 
have been formed only by the rubbish deposits of a long 
succession of periods oj^* occupation, and it appears to me 
very probable that the eatliest of these are altogether pre¬ 
historic. Large rough stones found on the top and on 
terraces of the mound may be the remains of small rubble- 
built towers or walls of relatively recent date erected on this 
commanding position. But the mass of dwellings succes¬ 
sively built on the mound was constructed, no doubt, of clay 
only, and the crumbling away of this material has probably 
contributed more than any other cause to the rise in level. 
Of masonry of any kind neither the slopes nor the sides of 
the ravines disclosed a trace. 

According to Mr. Davis* information a pot with alvnit 
200 Muhammadan silver coins was some years ago discovered 
on the top, but none of them could now bo produced for 
examination. Judging from the description given to me 
these pieces may have belonged to tbe Ghaznavi or Path/In 
dynasties. These coins wonld have been vejy useful for the 
purpose of approximately fixing the latest date np to which 
occupation of the mound continued. Otherwise finds of 
coins appear to be exceedingly rare, while those of beads are 
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common. It is noteworthy as an indication of the large 
settlement which must at one time, not necessarily very 
remote, have clustered around this great mound that the 
plain at its foot for about half a mile in each direction is 
strewn with fragments of plain pottery and rubble. The 
view from the top is very extensive, comprising the greatest 
part of Thai, to which are counted at present some 13 to 14 
villages. Excavations for manuring soil appear so far to 
have been curried on only to a limited extent at the foot of 
the mound.” 

Messrs. Steel and Crowther to whom a reference has 
been mmle in the section on History passed by these 
villages on the 24th of June 1614 on their way from Ajiu4r 
to Isfuh&n. The ruins of the villages were visited by Rai 
SAhib Jamiat Rai, Gazetteer Assistant, in September 1903, 
who furnished the following account of them :— 

“In the morning we went to Wani. the garden of 
MullA Kh&ni Wan^hi, which lies about four miles from 
Chauter on the Chaut4r-Sm6llan road. Here we left the 
horses, and walked about one mile along the l*4zhi path to 
Piii till we came to a hillock or gkundi on which are heaps 
of stones and stone walls. This place is still called the 
‘ Dorn Kala* ’ or the village of the musicians. The small 
'^landa or hill torrent to the south of the Kala is called Kh4- 
kliAn. The Haro-Ana shrine is about a quarter mile south on 
thf main road. This is the easternmost village ( Kala) of the 
?roup of three villages called Seh-Kot or Seh-Kota situated 
on the spurs of the Naghar hill, which separates the Pui from 
the Wani valley. To the south of the road is the Chaman 
or .lilga where there are small springs and grass 

" From the Dom Kala wo walked about two-thirds of a 
mile another small spur on which are scattered the 

uins of RAni Kala. The R4ni Kala seems to have been 
*''ided into two parts, the northern or upper and the south- 
— lower part, whic h are separated hy a gap. The 

* Som* of.the people eleo call it LohAr Kale. 
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length of these two Kalas.is about one-fourth of a mile and 
the breadth of the lower i)ortioii is about 100 yards. All 
that remains of the Kala now are loose stone walls of several 
houses, and outer defence walls whteh in some jdaces are 
even now over 10 feet high. The number of houses of which 
the ruins exist in the southern quarter is over one hundred. 
In this part 1 saw a white rock, stock in the ground which 

has a round hole in it:— 

Depth 1* 6*. 

Diameter 8^. 

This, I was told by one of the ranlikBj was used for pounding 
gunpowder. Along the southern portion of this Kala is a 
mdnda (hill torrent; and the western part of the hill, on 
which the Kala stands, is rather steep and is about 80 feet 
high. There is a spring of water called Kb&kbAn about 100 
yards from the Kala and ^t has two local saints an^chis, 
a brother and a sister) to fuard it. But the inhabitants of 
the village, whoever they were, were not content with the 
protection which the saints afforded and they evidently had, 
so the ruins indicate, a strong post to guard it. Not only 
that, but on the top of the hill from which this spring issues, 
there are still some stone walls which would lead one to 
believe that there was a post or watch tower there. The 
Wani mahk who wm with me said that the supply of water 
in the spring is at present much too small, but that the 
people had a firm belief that previous occupants shut up the 
spring hy big stones and that if these were removed the 
water would increase. The local tradition believes that the 
water of the Kh&khin spring was taken to the RAni Kala by 
means of pipes made by joining the horns of wild goats. 

“ From here, we walifed about half a mile south and came to 
another spacious enclosure, the southern wall of which is only 
abont 15 feet from the main road. This is dalled the K&rwfto 
Kala. It had stone walls (with an enclosure on the south) oo 
south-east and west, and some shelter huts on the north ; tb^ 
space in the middle was probably reserved for animals. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


^HE District of Sibi is situated between north latitudes 
*7 55* and east longitudes 67 * 17 ' and 69 * 50 '. 

The total area is u,a 8 i square miles, but this includes the 
Marri and Bugti country ( 7,129 square miles), which is only 
under political control, leaving 4 , 15 a square miles of directly 
administered territory. The Dombki and Kahiri tribes of the 
Lahri nidbai of the Kaldt SUte in Kachhi ( 1 , 28 a square 
miles) are also politically controlled from Sibi. The por¬ 
tions under political control occupy the centre, east and south 
of the District; and the areas under direct administration 
form protrusions in the north-western, north-eastern and 
south-western corners. 

The District derives its name from the town of Sibi, or 
SIwI as It was written in earlier times, and local tradition 
attributes the origin of the name to SiwI, a Hindu lady of 
the S^wa race, who is said to have ruled over this part of the 
country in former times. 

The District is bounded on the north by the Loralai Dis¬ 
trict ; on the south by the Upper Sind Frontier District; on 
the east by the D^ra Ghizi Khin District of the Punjab and 
on the west by Kachhi, the Boldn Pass and Quetta-Pishin. 

The northern boundary has never been formally delimited, 
but the following rough line is recognised for purposes of 
administration. Starting from the western comer at Kach 
Kotal, the first portion separates the Shihrig tahsll from 
Pishin, and runs in a north-easterly direction to Sdrghund 
where it meets the Loralai boundary. It then turns in a 
south-easterly direction to the Sidiu peak, whence still pro- 
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ceeding in the same general direction it follows the water¬ 
shed of the low range of hills separating the Thai plain from 
the Marri country as far as the Han Pass! it then turns 
abruptly to the south-west forming the apex of an acute- 
angled triangle, and follows the watershed of the Jandrin 
range as far as Bor, dividing Kohlu from Bdrkhdn ^ at Bor 
it again turns sharply to the south-east, and subsequently 
proceeding in a general easterly direction joins the Punjab 
boundary at the Pikal peak to the south of Chacha Mat. 

The southern Wundary, which divides Nasirdbdd from the 
Upper Sind Frontier District, was finally demarcated in 1886 , 
and forms a general line running west and east. Starting 
from the L^ni tower, which forms the tri-junction of the 
Sind, Punjab and Baluchistdn boundaries, it runs due west 
for about 50 miles to Mur^d AH ; it then turns to the south¬ 
west to a point about 2 miles south of Mamal, where there 
is a landmark erected by General John Jacob. From Mamal 
it proceeds in a south-westerly direction to Khaira Garhi, 
following the main road between that place and Rojh^n ; 
from Khaira Garhi it continues in the same direction to Panj 
Khabar where it meets the junction of the Sind-Kaldt bound¬ 
ary. The total length is about 120 miles. 

The eastern boundary separates the Marri and Bugti country 
from the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District of the Punjab. It has 
been demarcated for its whole length by officers deputed 
from time to time, by the Punjab and Baluchisfdn Govern¬ 
ments, and runs northwards from the tri-junction of the 
Punjab, Sind and Baluchistdn boundaries near the L^ni 
tower, along the Sulaimdn range, sometimes following the 
watershed and sometimes the eastern base of the hills, as 
far as the Pikal peak which forms the junction of the Sibi, 
Loralai and D^ra Ghdzi Khdn districts. 

The southern portion of the western boundary divides 
Nasir^bdd and the Marri and Bugti couiitry frOm Kachhi. 
From Panj Khabar, it runs in a north-easterly direction to 
Shdhpur, whence it proceeds almost due north until it strikes 
the boundary of the Sibi tahsil, when it turns to the west 
and crosses the Sind Pishin Railway at Pirak Pi'r Takri 
•bout 7 miles south of Sibi (mile 444J from Karachi). After 
Sibi It runs in a north-westerly direction along the water¬ 
shed of the Takri, .. habdn and NodgwAr hills to a point 
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above Pir Isrniil, where it forms the boundary between the 
Quetta-Pishin District and proceeds in a northerly direction 
to Kach Kotal. 

No area in Baluchistin presents such strongly marked 
variations, both physical and climatic, between its different 
parts as the Sibi District.) Two portions of it, the Sibi and 
Naslr4bid tahsils, which lie respectively at the apex and 
base of Kachhi, consist chiefly of a level plain of alluvial 
soil formed by the clay deposited by the Boldn, the N4ri 
and other hill torrents. This part of the country, or pat as 
it is locally termed, is extremely low as regards elevation, 
no portion of it being much higher than 500 feet above sea 
level, and its chief characteristics are its dead level surface, 
excessive heat in summer and a scanty and uncertain rain¬ 
fall. 

The misdescribed by Hughes*as *‘aboundless, treeless, 
level plain of indurated clay of a dull, dry, earthy colour, 
and showing signs of being sometimes under water. The 
soil is, in general, a hard baked clay, quite flat, probably de¬ 
posited by the numerous torrents holding their transitory 
but violent courses over the surface parched up in the 
intensely hot summer season, where water is scarce, but 
highly productive when a careful system of irrigation can be 
brought to bear on it.” 

The remainder of the District consists entirely of moun¬ 
tainous country rising in a series of terraces from the lower 
hilU of the Sulaimdn range. These hills include Z6n ( 3,625 
feet) in the Bugli country, and Bambor ( 4,890 feet) and 
Dungdn ( 6,861 feet) with Butar (about 6,000 feet) in the 
Marn country. North-westward the mountains stretch to 
the watershed of the Central Brdhui range in Zarghdn 
and Khalifat with an elevation of 11,440 feet. The lower 
ranges of the Sulaimdn mountains which stretch to the 
boundaries of Kachhi and NasIrAbid with a general descent 
to the plains consist of what are well described by Sir 
Thomas Holdich as “ narrow, rugged, sunscorched tree¬ 
less ridges, composed chiefly of recent clays and conglo¬ 
merates, which preserve an approximate parallelism in their 
strike, likening the whole system to a gigantic gridiron. 

* Bmtuckindut Chapter I, page l> 
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Narrow little ‘subsequent’ valleys between these sharp 
banked ridges contribute an intermittent flow of brackish 
water to the main arteries, and these again break transversely 
across the general strike of the minor ridges ere they de^'ouch 
into the Indus plain. And if we transfer the general view of 
a system of steep narrow parallel ridges, alternating with 
equally constructed valleys, and give an altitude to the hills 
such as will carry their peaks 8,000 feet above sea-level; clothe 
them with a scanty vegetation of grass, wild olive, and 
juniper; widen out certain intermediate valleys, and fill them 
with occasional bunches of tamarisk jungle and coarse grass, 
admitting narrow bands of cultivation bordering streams 
that are occasionally perennial, we shall gain a fair general 
conception of the Baluchistdn of the highlands lying west of 
the Sulaimdn and extending to the newly defined frontier of 
Afghanistan.” • 

With the exception of the eastern side of the Marri and 
Bugti country, the drainage of the whole of this area is 
carried off by the Ndri, which in traversing the Marri country 
is known as the B^ji. On the south it is joined by the three 
considerable hill-torrents known as the Chdkar or Talli, the 
Lahri, and the Chhatar rivers. All of these streams are' 
subject to high floods, which irrigate the fertile lands of 
KachhI. 

This mountain range occupies the northern part of the 
Jhalawdn and the whole of the Sarawdn country in the Kaldt 
State and pari of the administered areas of Baluchistan, and 
forms the upper portion of the great systems to which 
Pottinger gave the name of the Brahooic mountains. The 
range lies between and 30 ^ 36 ' N, and between 66 ° 3 i' 

and 67 ° 52 ‘ E, and includes the whole mass of mountainous 
country between the Mdla river on the south and the 
Pishin Lora and Zhob rivers on the north. Between the 
Mdia and Quetta the strike is north and south, but a few 
miles north of the latter place the range turns sharply to 
the e; 4 St, and, continuing in a gentle curve gradually turning 
north-cast and northwards, becomes at length merged into 
the system of the Sulaimdn range which forms the mountain* 
ous barrier between BaluchisUn and the Punjab. 

india, by Colonel Sir Thomu Hungerford Holdich, K.C*II.G., 
It.C.I.E., C.B., R.E.f Chapter II, page 37* 
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The ('eneral formation is a series of parallel ranges which, 
as already described, contain in theif midst the narrow 
valleys which form the upper highlands of Baluchistdn. 

The principal valleys in this part of the District are the 
Zawar* or Harnai valley, which extends from the Chappar 
mountain to the Gan^ji Rift or, as it is now called, Spintangi, 
with a length of 56 miles and an average breadth of 6 miles ; 
the Kach valley, about 4 miles long and 1 ^ wide, which lies 
between the Pil and Bibai hills ; the Kowds valley which is 
separated from Kach by the Lawarai Kotal; and the 
Zidrat valley which lies near the north-east end of the range 
and is the summer head quarters of the province. 

The hills of this range in the District are composed 
chiefly of massive limestone, well exposed in Khalifat, which 
passes into an enormous thickness of shales. Zarghdn con¬ 
sists of coi glomerate belonging to the Siwdlik series and 
coal is found in the hill ranges south of the railway between 
the Chappar Hills and Harnai. 

The name of Zarghdn is derived from the Pashtd word 
meaning “flourishing.” it lies about 15 miles east-north- 
east of QuetU and forms the apex of the Central Brdhui 
range, which here spreads out eastward and south-east¬ 
ward on either side of the Harnai valley. The main ridge 
which separates Quetta-Pishin from Sibi, stretches in a half 
circle from west, through north, to the south-east; from 
the centre of this curve another ridge stretches in a south¬ 
westerly direction, thus forming three ridges more or less 
parallel to one another. Between these ridges are deep 
toHgia or ravines with precipitous sides which can only be 
crossed with the i^reatest difliculty. The two highest peaks, 
known locally as Loe Sar or big peak ( 11,738 feet), and the 
Kuchnac Sar or little peak ( 11,170 feet), are both on the 
Quetta side of the boundary. The drainage on the Sibi side 
is carried off by numerous torrents flowing in the direction of 
SAngdn. The lower slopes are thickly wooded with juniper 
and an area of*about 11,000 acres is preserved as a Govern¬ 
ment forest, the'locality being known as the Tor Shor 
fMsrve. The indigenous population consists of a section of 
the Pathdn tribe of Ddmars, who are mostly pastoral, but 
some-of whom of recent years have commenced to cultivate 

• Xiocally known as the Znwnfah. 
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Physical land in the nei^bourbood of Zarghdn Ghmr. In the sum. 

Aspbcts. jugj. ijiontiis 3 fair number of Pathdns, both from th^ Hanna 
valley and from the Khost and Harnai directions, bring 
their flocks to graze. 

Khalifat. To the north of the Harnai valley the principal peak is 
Khalifat, with an altitude of 11,440 feet which is the highest 
in the District, a magnificent mountain having a sheer drop 
of 7,000 feet on to-the Shihrig plain. It stretches from the 
Mingi Railway station eastwards to Kholizgai, the points of 
its termination tow^ds K^wds being called Tdranghar. 
About half way up fhe southern slope, the ascent of which 
is not diflicult, is the shrine of Malang Sdhib, a Tdran saint 
of some celebrity, who according to local tradition, in 
consequence of the refusal of Ashraf KhAn, a Pdnezai Mingi, 
to give him the usual share of his crop, caused a land-slip to 
take place in the Pfl Rift or Khum Tangi, by. which the 
cultivation of Mdngi was stopped for seven generations. 

It is only a few years ago that the embankments made by 
the land-slip gave way and the lake which had been formed 
thereby dried up. 

From the summit, where there is a small shrine or tidrat 
of the type commonly met with in Baluchistin, a fine view is 
obtained ; to the south Sdngin and Gharmob and Bidra 
with Sibi beyond can be seen, and on a fine day in the far¬ 
thest distance may be observed the white outline of Shikdr- 
pur more than a hundred and fifty miles distant in a straight 
line. To the west lies Zarghdn, and behind it the eastern 
peak of Takatu is visible ,* on the north-west is the valley 
of Pishln with the slopes of the Khwdja Amrdn beyond it. 
On the east are a succession of peaks appearing one behind 
. the other, and extending into Marri country. 

The few inhabitants of the slopes consist of the Akhtidrzai 
section of the Pdndzai Kdkars and some Tdran Saiads, the 
former being well known as shikdris and expert mountain¬ 
eers. The lower heights of Khalifat and the ranges to 
north, north-west and north-east, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Zidrat, are well wooded, with juniper and 
undergrowth ; and the Juniper reserves, which are mentioned 
in the section on Porcsts, are chiefl> found in this part of 
the District. To the south and south-east the hills are 
ir*®*rally bare and devoid of vegetation. 
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The principal subsidiary ranges are :— 

(i) The Chappar, a bare range of limestone bills lying 
to the west of Khalifat and to the south of M 4 ngi. The 
famous Chappar Rift, through which the railway runs, is 
situated near the western extremity of the Khalifat range, 
and is an extremely narrow gorge about two and a half 
miles in length with perpendicular sides several hundred 
feet in height. 

(а) The Pil mountain (9,730 feet) which lies to the 
south of the Kahin* valley, and is cleft by the M 4 ngi 
Tangi or Pil Rift which runs down from Kahin to MiLngi* 
The name is derived from the Persian word pU or fU^ ele« 
phant, the mountain being supposed to resemble the shape 
of the head and back of that animal. 

13) The Bibai range which runs eastward from Ahmaddn 
and the highest peak of which is 9,934 feet. 

(4) The Sdrghar range (10,064 feet). 

(5) The Khusnob range (9,950 feet), which ends in the 
Shahidin slopes above Zidrat-i-Shahiddn, so called be¬ 
cause three Pin^zai children were martyred there by the 
Marris. 

(б) The J^naksar range (9,670 feet) to the north of the 
Zandra. 

(7) The Zharghat range which ends in Kato (10,247 
on the northern slopes of which the station of Ziirat is 
situated. 

^^8) The Batsargi range (10,088 feet). 

(9) The Nishpa range with the peaks of Tezarni, Shin 
shobina (10,654 feel), Sangur, Khazobai and Loeghar. 
This range extends from VVangi Tangi to W 4 in Tangi and 
forms the boundary between the Pdi valley and Hamai, 
and the road from Zidrat to Sanjdwi (Smallan) via Chautdr 
passes along the foot of its northern slopes. 

(10) A succession of peaks the highest of which are 
Oongar Sar, Khun Sar and Pdnghar intervene between 
this point and the Marri border. The Pdnghar hill is the 
highest peak of the Pdn range which encloses the Harnai 
valley on the north. This range is divided from the mass 
of hills on the west by the Mehrdb Tangi, along which 
runs the main road from Hamai to Loralai. 


* The village and the wallej are locally kaowo aa KAar. 
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.SuIaimAn Rang-e (38*31/ 32*4' N; 67*52/ 70*17' E). 
The hills in the Marri and Bugti countries belong to the 
south-western portion of this range. From the Kapip table¬ 
land between the Shlnghar add Mizri Roh mountains, the 
general line of the watershed takes 'a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion to the Kohlu plateau, and thence winds in a generally 
southerly direction over a succession of sAams^ to the Z6n 
range in the Bugti country. On the east it is flanked by 
parallel serrated ranges, and on the west these flanking 
ranges take an east and west direction and meet the central 
Brdhui range. South^f the ^divide is a succession of ter¬ 
races and valleys, gradually descending on both sides to 
the south-west and south into the plains of Sibi, Kachhi 
and Naslrdbdd. 

The principal mountains and ranges in the Marri countiy 
commencing from the north-west comer and working to the 
east are :— 

(1) The Dungdn (6,861 feet) range of hills, which sepa¬ 
rates the B6ji river route from the S6mbhar pass route. 

(2) The Lakar range (6,820 feet), which intervenes be¬ 
tween the Pur plain and the Kuriik valley. 

(3) The Sidiu range (8,112 feet), which forms the nor¬ 
thern boundary of the Pur plain separating it from the 
Thai plain in the Duki tahsil. 

(4) The Tikel or Tikh6l (6,880 feet) and Butar (6,770 
feet) hills on the north of the Kohlu valley, dividing it 
from the Loralai District The Kuba Wanga pass (4,900 
feet) leading through Gursa or Girsani is at the east end 
of the Kohlu plateau. 

(5) The Jandrin range, which runs about north-east and 
. south-west, separating the Kohlu plateau from the Kb6t- 

rdn country. This range is particularly steep and in¬ 
accessible and can only be crossed by certain passes, the 
principal of which are the Han and Bibar Tak in the 
north and the MAr, Daulla Wanga, LuniAl, Nariil, and 
Mezhiare passes in the south. The highest peak has an 
elevation of 6,720 feet. 

(6) The SiAh Koh, dividing PhilAwagh from NisAu. 
This rang e runs in an easterly direction from the middle 

a Baluchi oana for the upland water-parting plains which 
form a common feature throughout this country. 
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of the Jandrdn range and terminates at the junction of 
the PhilAwagh and Kdia nullahs. It has three conspi¬ 
cuous peaks, the highest and the most eastern having 
an elevation of 5,505 feet. 

(7) The Klip hills, a small range lying partly in Bugti 
country and dividing Phildwagh from Kalchas and the 
Sham plain. 

(8) The Chappar mountain (4,674 feet), which encloses 
the Makhmdr valley on the south. It is a conspicuous 
landmark and is said to be the abode of the “ Mamh ” or 
Baluch bear. 

(9) T^* Sir Ani range (3,790 feet) lying to the east of 
Kahdn and forming the boundary between the Kahdn 
valley and the Bugti valley of Lobh. 

(iq) The Shatrak range (3,800 feet), forming the 
northern boundary of the Kah^n valley. To its west is 
the Tiirk-i-Koh, with the Dojdmak pass between Kohlu 
and Kahdn crossing over it. The Tatra hill (4,020 feet 
is to the north, and behind it is the Rastrdni range with 
an elevation varying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The con¬ 
tinuation north-west of the Tatra is the Tadri, and running 
to the north-west of Tiirk-i-Koh are the Larga B 4 ra hills, 
the continuation of which to the west is called Kodi. 

(11) The Danda range, which bounds Kahin on the 
south. Its continuation to the west is called Nafusk (3,756 
feet), Bambor (4.890 feet) and Giliranddni. 

(la) The Sunari range which is situated in the centre 
of the Marri country between the B^ji and Chakar rivers, 
and runs north and south forming a large mass of hills, 
the highest peaks of which have an elevation of ^,740 
and 5,630 feet. 

The principal mountains in the Bugti country are :_ 

(0 The Bambor, Nafusk and Danda ranges, already 
mentioned, the southern slopes of which belong to the 

“ST^is, and which divide their country from that of the 
Marris. 

(a) The Z6n range (3,630 feet), north of Shihpur, Tong 
and Gandoi, forming the southern extremity of the main 
south-east watershed of the Sulaimdn mountains. 

(3) The Mir Dost Zard hills which lie to the west of the 
Sham plains and form the boundary between the Bugtis 
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and Gorchdnis of the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District. The 
sources of the Kalchas, Sori and Sangsila rivers rise in 


these hills. 

(4) The Khalandri hills (3,508 feet), dividing the Kalchas 
valley from the Shori valley to the south. 

(5) The Ki'ip range (2,730 feet), a small range of hills 
connected by a low watershed with the Marri hills of the 
same name. This range divides the Kalchas and Phili- 
wagh plains, forming the southern boundary of the latter. 

(6) The Pir Koh range (3,650 feet) which lies between 
the Pithdr and Siif rivers. The Traki or Takri pass, 
about 7 miles north-west of D^ra Bugti, which is a narrow 
gorge or rent in the rocks, formed the stronghold of the 
Bugtis when their country was invaded in 1845 

force under Sir Charles Napier. 

(7) The Giand^ri range (4,143 leet) on the eastern 
border, which forms the boundary line between the Bugtis 
and the Mazdris of the D^ra Ghdzi Kh 4 n District. 

Rivers. As has been already explained, the drainage of the Dis¬ 

trict, with the exception of the eastern side of the Marri and 
Bugti country, is carried off by the Ndri river and its 
f affluents, the general lie of the drainage being roughly 

/ s^jeaking directed from north to south. 

The Nari. \J The N 4 ri river rises at Tsri Momanrgai in longitude 
67 V watershed between the Shdhrig and the Bori 

tahslls, 4 miles to the east of Sp^rardgha. Here the river 
or hill torrent, which has no perennial supply of water, is 
known as Bdhai. It flows in an easterly direction for about 
3a miles up to the China village, then turns to a south¬ 
easterly direction, and about 48 miles from China is joined 
by the Mara river from the north, and about 3| miles fur¬ 
ther on the north-east by the S^hdn and Watagin rivers 
which have permanent water. Here the river is known as 
the Loralai. It then takes an abrupt turn to the south, and 
passes through the Ziti Tangi, a gorge which is about 4 
miles long and lies between the Kru and Gad 4 bar ranges, 
and the river is henceforth known as Anambdr. Flowing 
for about 10 miles in the Ldni country, it is joined from the 
north-east by the Ldkhi stream and 8 miles below by the 
Nar^hi stream which has perennial water, and is now 
known as the B^ji river. A little below its junction with the 
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Nar6chi river and about 4 miles from Chotidli, the river is 
crossed at Ghdti Pul by a masonry bridge. It flows in a 
south-westerly direction for about 48 miles, and is joined 
near the village of Quat by the Ddda stream from Harnai, 
which has also perennial water. Following the same course 
for another 9 miles, the Sdngdn stream, which has pjr- 
manent water, falls into the B6ji about a mile below t'le 
Bdbar Kach railway station. Hence it turns to the south 
and through the Ndri gorge debouches into the Sibi plain. 

The total length of the river from its source at Tsri Mo- 
manrgai to its exit into the Sibi plain is about 190 miles. 

The river having to carry off the drainage of the enormous 
catchment area of the Anambdr and Nar^chi rivers beside 
contributions from several mountain torrents, is between 
Chotiili and the Ndri gorge subject to very sudden and high 
floods in the autumn, when it becomes a roaring torrent 
fifty feet deep rushing in places between precipitous banks. 
A railway line now runs through this part which has six 
bridges between Sibi and Bdbar Kach, a distance of 33 
miles. 

The bed of the river for the greater part of its length 
is covered with shingle, but from the Zdti Tangi to the 
Ghdti Pul it passes through soft soil and the crossing is 
unsafe except at regular fords. At its exit from the Ndri 
gorge, the water is led by means of a dam and channel 
to a masonry regulator where it is distributed into four 
small canals which supply the irrigation water for Sibi 
and the neighbouring villager. y\^ ^ ^ 

Tamarisk, rushes, and tall reeds grow in many places 
along the bed and banks of the river, and shisham and su/^da 
are also found in that part of the river which lies in the Li'mi 
country. Writing in 1600 about “ the wonders of Sibi ” Mir 
Masdm, the historian of Sind, who was at one time governor 
of the Sibi district, says :—“ On the banks of that river, 
snakes are very numerous, very long and thin, and of those 
bitten by them few survive. The people of that tract ol the 
country, from the time of attaining to manhood wear 
long expansive drawers of untanned leather that they may 
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River. 
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kar) River. 


be protected from injury from these snakes. I, the author 
of this work, reached that part and noticed that ground, 
‘it a time when they had irrigated some of their fields, and 
when I urged my horse through them, at every pace snakes 
were seen. 1 desired to dismount near the stream as the 
we ither was very hot, but out of fear of these snakes, j 
went some distance away and dismounted in the plain. 
It is probable that the Ndri may have been named after these 
snakes. ” 

The Ddda river, which joins the B^ji at Quat Mandai, 
after passing through the Spintangi or Gan^ji Gap, carries 
down all the drainage of the Zawar or the Hamai valley as 
well as that of the large catchment area of the Ziirat hills, 
t he Dida, which in its upper reaches is known as the Kach, 
Mdngi, Khost and Harnai rivers, does not form one valley, 
but is divided into several catchment areas, from which the 
drainage escapes through the ranges by a series of narrow 
defiles or tangis, technically known as valleys of erosion. 
The best examples of these defiles in this area are the Chap? 
par rift, the Pll rift or Mdngi Tangi, the Kdsim Tangi and 
the Mehrdb Tangi above Harnai. 

The Sdngin river, which meets the Ndri at Bibar Kach, 
collects the drainage of the southern slopes.of the Zarghdn 
range, of the Singin valley, and of the large catchment 
area of the hills to the south of the railway line. 

The Talli stream, which is known also as the Sundimari, 
Chikar, Karmiri, Manjra and Gurk in different localities, 
rises in the hills bordering Kohiu near Kui, and flows due 
west through the centre of the Marri country to Talli on the 
borders of the Sibi tahsil, whence it turns south-west and 
leaves the District near Gurg^j. Its perennial water is 
either all drawn, off for irrigation or loses itself in the sandy 
bed of the stream soon after passing Talli. 

The Chikar Tang, just below the junction of the MAojara 
and Khattan streams is a formidable pass, and the immense 
boulders which obstruct it are traditionally supposed to be 
the buffaloes belonging to the Baloch hero Mir Chdkar 
Khin, which ware changed into stone at his prayer and 
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obstructed the passage of the Turkoman horse, who were 
pursuing him. 

Tne Uhri river which is known as the Nil or Gandhir in 
the Marri country carries off the drainage of the Makhmir, 
Sori Kaur and Kahin valleys, besides receiving other 
affluents of less importance. It is a fine stream at Tratini, 
but is lost before it reaches Lahri except during floods. 

The Chattar is known in the Bugli country as the Siihif, 
which with its affluent, the Pithir, drains the north and north 
centre of the Bugti territory. These two streams join at 
Sangsila, and the course of the river then proceeds in an 
easterly direction until it strikes the Kachhi border below 
Phulc-Ji, the stream being now known as the Chattar. 

The other principal streams which do not flow into the 
Niri are : the Shori which rises in the Mir Dost Zard hills in 
the Bugti country and after being joined by the Tasso, cross- 
es the Punjab border near Rabrodoni ; and the H^rdn which 
rises in the hills south of D^ra Bugti and flows due south in 
the direction of Uni where it is lost in the sand hills. 

The following account of the geology of the district has 
been furnished by Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological 
Survey of India :— 

The geological formations that have been observed in this 
district are: 

Siwdlik (Miocene and Lower Pliocene). 

Laki^^**^ [ Eocene. 

Senonian (Upper Cretaceous). 

Lower Cretaceous. 

Jurassic. 

I hat portion of the district which is bounded on the north- 
cast by the railway line from Spintangi to Mudgorge con¬ 
sists almost entirely of Siwdlik beds. The southern portion 
of the Marri and Bugti country south of latitude 29* 30' con¬ 
sists principally of Siwdlik and eocene beds ; the part north 
of that same parallel consists mainly of eocene and cre¬ 
taceous. The north-western corner of the district, that is 
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the portion situated north-east of the railway line from Spin- 
tangi to Mudgorge, consists chiefly of cretaceous and Juras¬ 
sic rocks. The tongue-shaped prolongation of the district 
which intervenes between Sind and Kachhi to the north of 
Jacobdbdd is situated in the alluvial plain of the Indus. 

The hill ranges gradually curve round from a south-west 
strike which they exhibit along the eastern portion of the 
district to a north-western one in its western part, the strike 
being east-west in the intervening area. The Siw.'llik area 
situated south-east of* tbe Spintangi to Mudgorge railway 
line has the structure of a broad shallow syncline. The other 
hill ranges consist of alternating synclinal and anticlinal 
flexures, very broad and shallow in the southern Bugti hills, 
closer set and steeper in the northern and north-western part 
of the district. 

Unlike what one usually observes in countries where 
denudation has followed a ^lormal course, the ridges repre¬ 
sent anticlinal domes, whi^ the synclines form the intervening 
valleys. This results partly from the deficient rainfall owing 
to which denudation has remained in a rudimentary state, 
partly owing to the prevalence of calcareous rocks, through 
the fissures of which the rain-water at once sinks to the low 
level of the deeply encased river beds, situated at the bottom 
of narrow gorges, and cannot therefore gather sufficient 
volume on the hill slopes to produce any appreciable erosion. 

The following are a few particulars regarding the various 
formations exposed:— 


Geological Formations. 


Principal Exposures. 


Siwaliks 
(mijcene 
•ud lower 
pliocene). 


'Upper Coarse coafflomerstes. 

Middle Sandstones, conglome¬ 

rates and red gypsi¬ 
ferous clays. 

L Lower Fine-grained calcare¬ 

ous sandstones. 


The region 
south-west of the 
railway line from 
Spintangi to Mud- 
gorge, with the 
exception ol 
eocene limestone 

) ridge adjacent lo 

the railway : •[>* 
hills adjoining «he 
plains of Kachhi, 
Sind and DdrajiJ ! 
the broad synch 
nal valley of Ders 
Bugti. 
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liuoLOiiicAL Formations. 


Principal Exposuris. 


r 


Khirthar. 


Middle 
coc^nf. 


■Senonian 
(Upper 
i rrtaceurvj. 


Ix>wer 

‘^'■^Uceous. 


Middle 

iura«<»ic. 




"■asBicl 


( *• Upper Khirthar," 

white massive lime- 
stooe with A^MniiMu<»/#s 
complanata ; “ Middle 
Khirthar," while or 
buff lime*ttoae with 
Nummulitet aturica, 
■{ N. laevigata and .V. 

■ (i 4 ss* 7 mo) $pira. 

"l^wer Khirthar," 
gypsiferous shales with 
iV. laevigata and N. 
{Assilina) exponent. 


Range latervea- 
ing between the 
Siwilik area, and 
the railway line 
from Spintangi to 
Mudgorge. 


1 Laki. 


r 


" Laki beds." Lime¬ 
stones, shales, sand¬ 
stones and coal-seams* 
These beds contain 
nummuliles belonging 
to the species N, aturica 
and N.{As^iliHa)granu~ 
lota. 

Calcareous shales, sandstones 
and limestones, the upper beds 
conuining strata with Cardita 
Beaumonti amidst layers largely 
made up of volcanic material; 

t ' the lower beds with Hemip- 
neuttet, ammonites and other 
upper cretaceous fossils. The 
, volcanic rocks associated with 
I the Cardita Beaumonti beds are 
'*** representatives of the 
I Deccan Trap of peninsular India. 

( " Parh limestones," regularly 

1 bedded white and red porcellanic 
limestones, overlying black splint¬ 
ery shales known as “ belemnite 
beds." 


"Polyphemus 
beds," thin-bedded 
dark lim e s i o n e s 
named after the large 
ammonites belonging 
to the species Macro- 
cephalitet Polyghemue 
which occur in them. 

Massive grey lime¬ 
stone of enormous 
thickness (several 
thoiisand feet). 


I 

r Callovian. 


Lia» (Lower 


Rathonian 

and 

Bajocian. 


Alternations of dark coloured 
shales and limestones with Spiri- 
ferina and many other liassic 
foasils. 


Clay-shales 

Mudgorge. 


of 


Harnai valley ; 
probably a consi¬ 
derable portion of 
the Bugti hills. 


Widely spread 
north of latitude 
* 9 ° 30' in the 
north-west corner 
of the district. 


These beds are 
exposed principal¬ 
ly in the north¬ 
western corner of 
.the district, sur¬ 
rounding the out¬ 
crops of Jurassic 
rocks. 

Sembar pass at 
the boundary be¬ 
tween the Loralai 
and Sibi districts. 


Hill masses of 
Kushnob and Kha¬ 
lifat in the north¬ 
western portion of 
the district. 

Southern cliffs of 
Khalifat. 
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Near Dera Bugti, some remarkable mammalian bones 
have been found, apparently at the base of the Siw^liks 
They belong to Mastodon angustidens and other mammalia of 
middle eocene age and are older therefore than the Lower 
Siwdlik fauna of other Indian regions, which is upper 
miocene. The locality where these fossils were collected 
has not been surveyed in detail ; and it is doubtful whether 
the beds in which the fossils occur are real Siwdliks, or 
whether they might be fresh-water representatives of the 
marine GA] and Ndri series which are so extensively 
developed in other parts of Baluchistan. 

The two sub-divisions of the middle eocene known as the 
Kii'thar and Laki are so much alike that they cannot be 
distinguished from one another except by the fossils which 
they contain. It is important to distinguish them, because 
the coal seams that consiitute the chief mineral wealth of 
the province are restricted to the Laki series. Both the 
Khlrthar and Laki series are extensively developed in the 
district, but their exact dirtVibution has not been ascertained. 
Other minerals of value besides coal are petroleum which 
was extracted for some time at Khattan, and alabaster which 
occurs amongst the eocene strata at MAmand and in the 
Harnai valley. 

Detailed geological descriptions will be found in Oldham s 
descriptions of the Harnai valley and Thal-Chotidli country 
in Volumes XXI11 and XXV of the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India; in Townsend’s description of the Khattan 
region, and Griesbach’s description of the Harnai Valley 
respectively in Volumes XIX and XXVI of the same series ; 
and Blanford’s description of the Bugti Hills in Volume X.\ 
of tlie Memoin of the Geolgical Survey of India. The tossils 
have been described by Lydekker and by Noetling in serie'« 

X and XVI of the Pnlteontologia Indica. 

A description of ihe botany of the District extracted I rum 
an Account of the Vegetation of Baluchistdn compiled b> 
Messrs. J. H. Lace and W. Botting-Hemsiey,® is given ii‘ 
Appendix I. \ list of the local names of some of the com¬ 
moner trees and plants found in the District is also given 
in the same appendix. 


• t.tnnean Societys Journal of Uoltiuy, Volume XX\ 1*1 
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The wild animals include the wolf, the jackal, the hyena 
and the fox, all of which are common in most parts of the 
District. The black bear and leopard are also occasionally 
met with in the Zidrat, Jandrdn and Ldkhi hills. The 
straight horned mdrkhor and the mountain sheep or gadh 
are found in most of Me higher hills, the latter being the 
more numerous and living in less inaccessible places. In the 
lower parts of the District the ravine deer and occasional wild 
pig are to be met with. Hares are common, and the coney 
or Afghdn Mouse-Hare {Lagomys rufescens) is frequently to 
be seen among the rocKS of the Zidrat hills at elevations 
over 6,000 feet. Writing in 1882!, Dr. Duke said : “ There 
is an animal, however, which deserves notice and that is 
»iamh or small bear of these hills * * • * • All sorts 
of wild stories are told by the natives about the mamh. My 
belief IS that it is the common sloth bear or Ursus Uibiatus, 
but Mr. Blanford, a high authority, says it is a brown bear 
and that it is a distinct species which should be called Ursus 
gefrosianus. All the skins that 1 have seen, have been those 
of a small animal, quite black with a white spot at the setting 
on of its neck in front.” Later on he writes that" Mr. 
Blanford, on further examination * ♦ * has come to 

the conclusion that tne matnh is only a race or variety of the 
Himalayan black bear— Ursus torquatus'* 

Many legends are told by the inhabitants of this animal, 
and among others that, except in the presence of man, it 
always walks on its hind legs, that all mamhs are females, 
and that each seizes a m in and forces him to cohabit with 
her after laming him to prevent his escaping, all the young 
being invariably female mamhs like the mother. 

Among the indigenous game birds the chikor and sisi are 
found in large numbers in the higher altitudes, and the 
partridge, both black and grey, and the quail in the plains. 
The “ ubara' or lesser bustard, known as the tiiiir, ;ind the 
sandgrouse, of both the imperial and the piiuail variety, 
are cold weather visitors and are found in large numbers in 
the Sibi plains in the months of November and December 
In the Winter many varieties of duck and teal visit the coun- 

t Surg, on-Major O. T. l)i.ke.- .-1 and DfS(rif>tix-v A,',, 

p'rt on the fhttricts of I hat Chidinh nmf J/arnni, C.ilcu*l.« (iHtij ^ 
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try but owing to the want of standing water they are 
not seen in any large numbers in the upper parts of the 
District. Parrots swarm in Nasirihdd, but they do not 
appear to be able to cross the large intervening area oipat 
and are not seen in Sibi. Ravens and magpies are found in 
all the higher hills, and among birds ot prey are the vulture, 
the lammergeyer, the golden eagle and several varieties of 
hawks. The smaller birds have never been completely stu¬ 
died. There are many varieties, but the numbers are small, 
and the chief characteristic of the greater part of the District 
is the extraordinary dearth of animal and bird life and the 
general stillness of the country as compared with other parts 
of India. 

Among reptiles are snakes of many kinds, the majority of 
which are poisonous, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, etc. 

In the lower portions of the Ndri river near the plains, the 
fishes found are those of Hindustan and include many of the 
common sorts. The mahseer {Burbus mosal or tor) is plenti¬ 
ful throughout, and large fishes exceeding twelve pounds in 
weight have been caught in the Anambdr Gap above the 
Duki plain. In the highland portions of the Ndri drainap 
system the low-country fishes give place to the mountain 
barbels of the genus Oreinus, which have not been satisfac¬ 
torily classified and present a great individual variation. 
Loaches (Nemacheilus) are ubiquitous. 

In the lower reaches of the Ndri and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bibar Kach alligators (vernacular, sansdr) 
are occasionally to be found. 

The Nasiribid canals are well stocked with fish, which 
belong to the varieties found in the Indus. 

The climate of the District is generally dry, but the 
temperature is as varied as ihe physical aspects. Thus 
while the highlands possess a climate which is pleasantly 
cool in summer and extremely cold in winter, the plains of 
Sibi and Nasiribid suffer from the great heat common in 
Upper Sind, which has the unenviable reputation of being 
the hottest place in India. The low situation of these 
tracts, the fact of their being bordered on the west and 
north by bare and lofty hills, and the general want of forest 
:ind water, arc considered to be the chief causes of their 
ceding high temperature. Nasir^hdd has a mean tempe'"' 
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ature in July of 96*, and is subject to the effects of the simoom; Phybicai. 
the summer begins in March and lasts till the end of October. Aspects. 

The Marri and Bugti country and the Shdhrig tahsil (2,300 
to 4,500 feet) possess a climate intermediate between the 
extremes of the plains and the highlands. 

The average mean temperature of Sibi and Nasirdbdd is 
about 96* in the summer.and 60” in the winter months. The 
highest temperature of the hottest days in summer frequently 
rises to 110’and less frequently to 120“. In average years 
the lowest temperature of the night is a few degrees below 
freezing point (32*), and the average temperature of a winter 
day ranges between 40* and 80'. At Sh;ihrig the average 
mean temperature of the day time is about 88” in July and 
about 46* in winter. Statistics of the temperature in the 
upper highlands are not available. 

In the highlands the seasons are well marked, «and the Seasons 
year is divided into four seasons known by the Afghiins as 
psarlae, dobac, inanae and ehamae or sarnae. The main 
characteristics of each season are briefly expressed in the 
Pashtu proverb, psarlae mdmur, dobae tanxir^ ihanac ranetir 
and samae earxir, that is to say : spring is teeming, summer 
sweltering, autumn sickly and winter needy. 

Like other parts of Baluchistdn the District lies outside Kainfall- 
the monsoon area, and the rainfall is irregular and scanty. 

The rainfall varies with the altitude ranging from 3 to 4 
inches in Nasirdbdd, 4 to 5 in Sibi, and nearly 12 inches in 
Shdhrig, where the vapour-bearing clouds strike Khalifat 
and empty their contents into the valley. 

The stations at which rainfall is recorded are Sibi, Shdhrig, 

Bibar Kach and Kach, details for which are given in table 
I, Vol. B. Shihrig receives the largest amount 11*51 inches, 

Kach comes next with 11 *06, whilst Sibi and Bibar Kach 
receive 4*95 inches and 6*09 inches respectively. In the 
highlands the largest rainfall occurs during the winter months 
namely from October to March, the heaviest falls being 
recorded in January, February, and March. In the plains 
the greatest rainfall occurs during the months of July and 
August, 

In the highlands the mountainous character of the country Winds, 
affects the direction and force of the winds, which in many 
places partake largely of the character of draughts travers- 
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ing the funnel-like valleys. The prevailing direcfion is 
westerly, and the cause producing the winds from this 
quarter is believed to be the great heat arising from the 
plains, which induces a steady current of air to blow from 
the west so long as this cause is in action. In the autumn 
and early winter the wind shifts to the south-east and east- 
sou'h-east. Between January and March the direction is 
very variable, and at this time there are often cold, bitter 
winds blowing from the north. The winter rains are caused 
by the south-west wind known as the khdrdni^ and the 
summer rains by the south-east wind. 

In the plains the prevailing winds are the west wind 
in the winter and the south wind in the summer. The 
hi or lukh (Punjabi jhola)^ a scorching hot wind of the 
desert, is frequent during the months of July and August, 
and causes much damage to the trees and vegetation. 
Nasir^bdd is subject to the simoom, and both it and Sibi 
are liable to frequent and severe sandstorms. 

The following description of the lu is taken from Hughes 
Baluchislin* :— 

“ It is this (the bade simtin or juloh) which makes travel* 
ling in parts of the Kuchhi province at certain seasons of 
the year almost wholly impossible ; and Cook, who has 
given this subject great attention, has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is caused by the generation in the atmosphere of 
a highly concentrated form of ozone by some intensely 
marked electrical condition. • • • 

“ Cook gleaned the following items of information con¬ 
cerning the Juloh :—ist : That it is sudden in its attack. 
2nd : Is sometimes preceded by a cold current of air. 
3rd : Occurs in the hot months, usually June and July. 
4th : Takes place by night as well as by day. 5th : Has a 
straight and defined course, 6th : Its passage leaves a 
narrow, knife-like track. 7th : Burns up or destroys the 
vitality of animal and vegetable existence in its path, • 

Is attended by a well marked sulphurous odour. 9th : I-^ 
like the blast of a furnace, and the current of air in which d 
passes is evidently ^-reatly heated, and loth ; Is not accom¬ 
panied by dust, thun ler or lightning." 


• Tk» Country of Raluchitidn by A. \V. Hughes, F.R.C.S.. F S.S. 
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The history of the district centres chiefly round Sibi, or, History. 
as it was sometinr.es written, Siwi, which owing to its posi¬ 
tion at the mouth of the Bol^n Pass, has always been a place 
of considerable importance and has figured prominently in 
the annals of the country. Cut off from the rest of Baluchi¬ 
stan by belts of intervening hills, Sibi itself during the earlier 
part of its history appears td have followed the fortunes of 
Kachhi and Multan rather than those of Khurdsdn. In the 
older maps the country between the BoUn Pass and the 

• Th* Lift and Timet ^General Sir James Browne, page 354. 
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D^rajdt is marked as Sewistdn, but this name has now 
passed out of common use among the natives of BaluchisUn 
and authorities differ as regards the accurate definition of its 
boundaries. It is difficult at this, period to arrive at any 
correct solution, as alterations in the course of the Indus 
river have modified the local divisions of territory, districts 
have become intermingled, and names have been inaccurately 
applied in the narratives of the earlier writers. It is held 
that the name of Sewistdn is erroneously given to this part 
of the country, whi^h was a dependency of the Bhakkar 
district of Muliin and never formed a part of the extensive 
province of Sewistdn or Sewistin of Tatta or Sind. The 
name, however, has been generally adopted in earlier 
histories, and in the absence of conclusive proof to the con¬ 
trary, it would seem desirable to retain it. All local traditions 
assert that the former rulers of this part of the country, 
including Kaldt, were Hindus who were called S^was. As 
history shows that Muhan^madan dynasties have held Balu¬ 
chistan from about the>^eventh century, an earlier period 
must be looked for for the date of these S^was, and it is not 
improbable that they were connected with the Rai dynasty of 
Sind whose genealogical tables include two rulers named 
Sihra. 

A tribe known as Sibi or Sibia is mentioned in the histories 
of Alexander’s invasion of India, but beyond a similarity of 
names there is nothing to show that they were connected 
with the modem town of Sibi. Prior to and at the time of 
the rise of Isidm, Sibi seems to have formed a portion of an 
extensive Hindu kingdom on the Indus, which at the time of 
its first contact with the Arabs was ruled over by Sihra Rai, 
whose capital was Alor, a populous city near Bhakkar. This 
monarch was killed in Makrin in a battle with the Arabs,* and 
after the death of his successor Sahsi, the kingdom passed 
into the hands of Rai Chach, the Brahman who ruled Sind 
for forty years. Chach is said to have marched from 
Armab^la fapparently B^la) through the Jhalaw^n country 
to Kandabil (possibly the modern Gand^va), and to have 
afterwards encamped on the banks of the river Sini or Sibi, 

• .According to Mir Mastim, the historian of Sind, these enemie* 
were the Persians, of whom “ a great army of the B^dshih of 
Nimroi invaded Kich and Makr^n from Para by way of Kirman.*' 
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which may be identified with the Ndri of the present day. 
He is described as having compelled the inhabitants of this 
part of the country to pay him a tribute of a hundred horses 
and a thousand dirhams''^ of money. 

The first Muhammadan invasion under Muhammad Kisim, 
the Arab general of the Caliph Walid, took place during the 
reign of Ddhir, the son of Chach. The seizure of an Arab 
ship at a Sind seaport drew upon him the wrath of the 
Caliph, whose victorious army was led by Kdsim through 
Makrdn to Sind and conquered the country up to and includ¬ 
ing Multdn. 

In the interval that elapsed before the next Muhammadan 
invasion, nothing is known of the history of the district, but, 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, Sibi and the 
neighbouring country formed part of the Ghaznivid empire 
under Mahmiid, who captured Multdn in 1004. 

In the time of Nasiriiddin, Kabdcha, who asserted his| 
independence in Sind during the reign of Altamash, the 
slave king of Delhi, Sibi is mentioned as forming one of the 
seven kingdoms of Sind tributary to Multdn and as being 
ruled by Rdna Wakija, son ot Punnun Channun, a petty 
Muhammadan feudatory of Hindu descent. 

The subsequent history is obscure, but about 1250 the 
town of Sibi and its dependencies are said to have been 
held by Rai Sihra, the head of the Langah tribe of Multdn, 
who, according to Tod, were Hindus by descent and a 
branch of the Solaiiki Rdjputs, but according to native 
"writers a branch 01 the Jats. In the confusion which 
followed the withdrawal of Timur after the sack of Delhi, 
Mullen became independent under the Langahs, and Sibi 
^eems to have been recognised as a dependency of that 
province, though the actual possession appears to have 
alternated between the rulers of that province and those of 
f^ndahdr. 

> lu 1470, Sultin Husain Mirza of Herd! is said to have 
/^ade over the territories of Shdl (Quetta), Pushang (Pishln) 
^d Si'>i to Amir Shujduddin Zunndn, the Arghdn, but 
according to the Ain-i-Akbdri^ the “SIwi fort ’’ was conferred 
^ a fief 111 i^gg on Shdh Bdg, the son of Shujduddin 


Hist.irv. 


The first 
Muhamma¬ 
dan invasion 
A.D. 711. 


Second 
Muhamma¬ 
dan invasion 
A. D. 97 fi, 


A.D. 1004. 


A.O. 1335. 


A.D. 1350. 


A.D. 147a 


* A dirham equals about 3 pies of Indian money. 
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A.D. 1554. 


A.D, 1595. 


Zunniin, by Jim Nizdmuddln of Sind, generally known as 
Jiim Nanda. 

About 1511, Sh^h marched against Sibi to resume 

his fief and captured the town after a severe struggle. After 
rebuilding the fort, which he strongly garrisoned, Sh 4 h 
returned to Kandahir. He was, however, compelled to 
retire before Bdbar, and evacuating Kandahar made his 
head-quarters at Sh^l and Sibi. In 1517 he led an expedi¬ 
tion into Sind and defeating Jdm Feroz, the son of Jdm 
Nanda, captured and sacked Tatta in January 1519. Shih 
B^g died in 1522 w^en leading another expedition against 
Guzardt and was succeeded by his son Mirza Shdh Husain.’^f— 

In 1513 Shdh Husain bestowed the Government of Sibi 
on Sultdn Muhammad Khdn (sometimes written Sultdn 
Mahmud), son of Mir Fazal, Kokaltdsh, a favourite of his 
father. According to Mir Masilim, Sultdn Muhammad 
“ took several forts which had been held by Beeloochees 
for many years. He severely twisted the ears of these 
vicious people of Kohis^dn, bringing them under*subjec¬ 
tion ” It was about this time (1543) that Humdyiin passed 
through Sibi on his retreat from India. 

Shdh Husain died in 1554, and after his death his terri¬ 
tory was divided between Mirza Isa, Tarkhdn, who had been 
appointed Governor of Tatta and Sultdn Muhammad, the 
latter retaining the territory of Bhakkar. In 1573. Sultin 
Muhammad tendered his allegiance to the Fmperor Akbar, 
and his territory, hitherto held by him independently, 
confirmed to him as a fief. Sultdn Muhammad died in the 
following year and was succeeded as Governor of Bhakkar 
by one Saiad Muhammad. At this period Sibi appears to 
have come into the possession of the Panri tribe of Ghur- 
gusht Pathdns or Afghans, who had first begun to acquire 
power on the decay of the Arghiin rule. 

In 1576 an expedition was sent against Sibi under Sai* 
Abul Fazal, the son of the governor, who captured the (of^ 
in spite of a valiant resistance by the Panris. Shortly after 
wards the Mughal contingent was withdrawn and the Pann^ 
again took possession of the country. This led to another 
expedition in 1587 which was repulsed with loss, and in >595 
there was a third expedition which resulted in the capmre ^ 
the fort. Mir Masi^m of Bhakkar, the historian of Sind, 
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was then appointed as governor, has left the following de¬ 
scription of Sibi as it appeared in his time "The territory of 
Siwi and Ganj 4 bah (Ganddva) is thus situated. The range 
of Sitpur stretching along the banks of the great river (Indus) 
as far as the village and lands of Kin, reaches as far as 
SIwI; and Bdtdh, which is one of the places dependent on 
Kandahdr, lies between. From this place the territory 
(Siwi) having assumed the shape of a complete semi-circle, 
again approaclies the banks of tlie river. This intermediate 
space is ail dasht (open plain); and the route leading to 
Kandahdr runs through the midst ol this dasht. The length 
of the territory, from the river to Siwi. is one hundred kuroh 
(ifrw) and the breadth is sixty kuroh. Over the greater part 
of this tract the samum blows for a period of four months 
in the year and the period during which it prevails is the hot 
season. In the dasht oi Siwi there u>ed to be forts and inha¬ 
bited places, but they are gone to ruin.” 

In the time of Akbar, Sibi was assessed to revenue as a 
fuahdl of the Bhakkar sarkdr of the Multdn suba, and paid 
1,381,930 r/iramj in cash and furnished a contingent of 50® 
cavaliy and 1,500 infantry. During the reign ol Jehdngir 
and Shdhjehdn, the province of Sewistdn seems to have been 
kept in the utmost subjection, but in the reign of Aurangzdb 
"on account of the disturbed state of ihe frontier districts 
of the Mulidn stiba, and the excesses of the marauding 
Baloch tribes,” the Shahzdda Muhammad Muizzuddin, 
grandson of the emperor, was appointed as governor or, 
"Ndzim of the Multdn tuba." At this time Sibi and its 
dependencies were held by the chief of the Panri tribe 
Mirza Khdn Bdniz li, who had received the title of Nawdb 
and also administered the aflairs of Upper Sind. 

His s. n Nawdb Bakhtidr Khdn, who had been entrapped 
into opposing the Ndzim’s forces, was killed in 1700 and 
" a farmdn of congratulation was despatched to the Prince 
together with a dress of honour and a jewel ed dagger for 
his services in rooting out the rebel Bakhtidr. 

In 1712, Yi' Muhammad. Kalhora of Sind, was appointed 
governor of Hhakkar by Muizzuddin, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Delhi as J^h 4 ndAr Sndh, and received the title 
of Nawdb and afterwards that of Khuda Ydr Kbi^n Abb^si. 
In 1730-1, Abdulla Khdn, the BrAhui Kh 4 n of Kalit, was 
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killed while fighting with 


Niir Muhammad, the son of Ydr 


Muhammad. 

In I7W, the provinces west of the Indus were annexed to 
the Persian empire by Nddir Shih, and Ndr Muhammad 
was delivered over into the hands of Mohabat Khin of 
Kaldt that he might avenge the death of his lather. The 
Brdhui chief, however, declined the commission of murder, 
and Nidir Shdh compelled the Kalhora prince to cede 
Kachhi or Kach Ganddva to the Khdr. as an equivalent or 
atonement for tne blood of his father. Kachhi is accord- 
ingly always spoken of as having been acquired for Kaiat 

by the blood of Abdulla Khdn. 

After NddirSlidh’s death, the Panris seized the opportunity 

to again acquire Sibi and S^ngjin, and the DurrAnis found it 
convenient to confirm the BAruzai chiefs in the position 

which they established, but asor governors rather 

than as independent rulers. The Bdri'izais were never able 
to assert their authority in Zawar (the Harnai valley) or in 
Thai, and it would appear that, for purposes ot revenue, these 
fiwn districts were worked or occasionally raided by agents 


from Pishln or b> the Durrdnis of Quetta. 

The Biriizais retained their position during the rule of the 
Biirakzais, and at the outbreak of the first Afghdn war m 
1839, Misri Khdn, the head of the Panri tribe, tendered his 
services to Shih Shuja and was taken into British service 
with a number of his followers, who were styled the “ Baloch 
Levy.- In March 1841. Mr. Ross Bell, the Political Agent 

in Upper Sind, deputed one of his assistants with a detach¬ 
ment of troops, under the con.mand of Colonel Wilson o 
the Bombay Cavalry, to collect the arrears of revenue due 

from the Khajaks of Sibi on behalf of Shdh Shuja. The 
detachment was accompanied by Misri Kh^n, and on t e 
Khajaks refusing to comply with the demands, attache 
the town, but were repulsed with heavy loss, losinL' fifty- 
three men killed and wounded and four officers including 
Colonel Wilson. Reinforcements from Bh4g were sent up 
under General Brooks, but before they could arrive the 
Khajaks abandoned their town, the defences of which 
then demolished. The Khajaks were permitted to return 
during the following year and the town was rebuilt. 

From November 1841 to September 184a an Assistant 
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Political Officer resided at Sibi. When the British troops 
were withdrawn from Afghdnistdn on the termination of 
the war, the district was handed over by the British to the 
Khdn of Kaldt, but it does not appear to have been occupied 
by him, and in 1843 came under the Bdrakzai rule. 

The immigration of the Baloch tribes into India from K6ch 
and Makrdn appears to have been coincident with the time 
of Bdbar and Humdydn, and their hero Mir Chdkar, Rind, 
is said to have allied himself with the latter and accompanied 
him to Delhi. About this time the Rind Baloch commenced 
to overrun the hills of the present Marn country, and accord¬ 
ing to tradition Mir Ch^kar himself stopped for some time 
near the defile which bears his name. It was at this time 
that the Usbegs were pouring down from the north, and it is 
probable that the wandering tribes of the Rind and Ldshdri 
were retiring before them. On their arrival in Sewistdn 
they came into collision with the Arghdns (Turks), and 
Marri legends relate that Mir Chdkar fled before the Turks 
as far as the Chdkar Thank, where, in answer to his prayer, 
his buffaloes were petrified into large boulders which 
checked the advance of his pursuers. The Turks then 
encamped outside the Tangi on a plain which is still known 
as Turk Khand or the Turk's flat. 

The Baloch continued to increase in strength and import¬ 
ance, and by degrees the hilly country to the north and 
north-west of Kachhi was occupied by the Marris, a power¬ 
ful tribe formed, as will be described later, by a confedera¬ 
tion of refugees and deserters from other clans. The hills 
to the south of this tract were held by the Bugtis, Who, like 
the Marris, made raiding and robbery their principal occu¬ 
pation. Both tribes were claimed as subjects by the Khdns 
of Kal 4 t, and during the reign of the great Nasir Kh^n 
(1750-1793) seem to have been kept well in hand ; but on his 
death the reins of authority were relaxed, and during the 
effete rule of his successor and the weakness of the B^ruzais, 
these tribes as well as the Dombkis extended their devasta¬ 
tions in ail directions. They were at the same time en¬ 
gaged in a constant round of intestine warfare and blood 
feuds among themselves. This unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs was found existing when the British Government 
first came in contact with the tribes in 1839; and to it 
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may be attributed the losses which Lord Keane’s army 
suffered during its march to Atghdnistdn through Kachhi 
and the Boldn. After Lord Keane’s army had passed through 
the Boldn, a small force was despatched under the com- 
maiul of Major Billamore to punish the offending tribes. 
The detachment marched from Sukkur through Shik^rpur 
and Phul^ji to Lahri and was at first employed in punishing 
the Dombkis and Jakhr^nis, who fled to the hills under 
their leader Bijdr Kh^ii. Major Billamore then proceeded 
against Kalidn, which was occupied without serious opposi¬ 
tion. The British force left the hills in February, 1840, and 
in the month of April a detachment was sent under the 
command of Captain Lewis Brown to occupy Kahdn per¬ 
manently. This small garrison, which suffered many losses, 
was besieged in Kah^n till September, when, on the reliev¬ 
ing column under Major Clibborn having been severely de¬ 
feated in the Nafusk Pass, it was compelled to accept 
terms from the Marris* and evacuate the fort. 

From the date of the evacuation of Kahdn, there was 
little communication between the British and the Marris till 

1845, when Sir Charles Napier undertook the chastisement of 
the Jakhrjinis, Dombkis and Bugtis and entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the tribe through Caprain Jacobt to close the 
line of retreat to the north. The Baloch wtre driven inta 
the Traki near D^ra Bugti where they were compelled to 
surrender. 

This campaign, however, does not appear to have had any 
permanent effect, and the following year witnessed a suc¬ 
cession of raids on the part of the Bugtis into Sind territory, 
which culminated in the great raid of the 1st of October, 

1846, when Lieut. MerewetherJ of the Sind Horse killed over 
600 of them near the Zamdni river. 

The raids by the Marris and Bugtis continued, and in 
September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that “ the whole 
province of Kachhi is being overrun by the Marris, and the 
peaceful inhabitants are fast leaving the country with 

• The details of these events are given in Chapter V, which deals 
with the Marri and Bugti tribes. 

t General John Jacob, C. It., founder of Jacobibdd. 

J Afterwards Colonel Sir W. L. Merewether, K-C.S.I., 
Commissioner of Sind. 
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their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract 
of country in the Ndri river is almost entirely deserted.” 

Both tribes were subsidised by the Khdn of Kaldt after 
the treaty of 1854, but their conduct showed no improvement, 
and in 1859 Mir Khuddddd Khdn was compelled to lead an 
expedition against the Marris. Kah^n was occupied and 
the expedition, which was accompanied by Major (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Green, was successful. It does not, however, 
appear to have had any lasting effect, as a second expedition 
had to be undertaken in 1862, also apparently without 
much beneficial result. 

The state of the country became more and more disturbed 
and it was at this juncture that Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Sandeman appeared on the scene. As Deputy 
Commissioner of D^ra Ghdzi Khdn he entered into direct 
relations with the Marris and Bugtis in 1867. and proposed 
that these tribes should be subsidised on a regular system 
by the Government. This proposal was supported by the 
Bombay and Punjab Governments but was strenuously 
opposed by Sir William Merewether, who, notwithstanding 
the Khdn’s acknowledged inability to govern them, .still 
considered him the owner and sovereign of the lands 
inhabited by the Marris. In 1870 a conference was held at 
Miihankot between the Punjab and Sind authorities with 
the ultimate result that Captain San deman’s proposals were 
sanctioned and allowances were granted to the tribesmen. 
The immediate result was that the raids on the Punjab and 
Sind borders ceased, though they continued in every other 
direction and even extended as far as Kaldt itself. The trade 
of the Boldn and of Kachhi was stopped, and the last feat of 
the Marris was to destroy the town of Kirta in the Boldn. Then 
followed Sir Robert Sandeman’s two missions to Kaldt in 
>875 and 1876, which resulted in the establishment of the 
Baluchistdn Agency at Quetta in 1876. when the relations 
with the Marris and Bugtis became closer and they were 
dealt with independently of the Kh 4 n. From this date the 
improvement in the conduct.of the tribesmen was rapid and 
remarkable, until the Marris wer< thrown off their balance 
by the disaster at Maiwand and the sudden withdrawal of the 
troops from the Harnai valley. On the 6th of August, 1880, 
•' band compr'-ed of the Pingidni, Chhalgari and Bijardni 
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History, sections attacked a convoy as it was passing through 
KuchAli. Forty-two men were killed and a large amount 
of Government property, including treasure amounting to 
Rs. 1,25,000 was looted. In consequence of this and other 
outrages in different parts of the country, the Government of 
India determii\ed to send a military expedition to punish the 
tribe, and advantage was taken of tiie return of the KAbul- 
Kandahir Field Force to despatch a brigade under General 
MacGregor for this purpose (October 18S0). The force 
marched through the S^mbhar pass, Thai anJ Kohiu without 
opposition and occupied Kahdn, where the chief Mehrulla 
Khin and the leading headmen tendered their submission. 
A fine of Rs. 2,00,000 was imposed, of which Rs. 1,25,000 
Were paid, Rs. 25,000 were remitted, and the Quat-Mandai 
lands were occupied as security for the payment of the 
balance. 

Up to the second Afghdn War Sibi continued to be held by 
the°D^s°ric^ the Biriizai chiefs as governors of the Afghin rulers; but 
owing to the constant raids^and encroachments of the Marris, 
the country was, at the rj^uest of the sarddrs and people, 
occupied at the commencement of the war by a detac >ment 
A.D. 1878. from Jacobibdd, and the administration of the 

District was controlled by a Political Officer (Captain Curzon 
Wyllie) under the direct orders of the Agent to t e 
Governor-General. This officer was also placed in charge o 

the BolAn Pass. 

The first phase of the vvar closed with the *‘'®**y ° 
Gandamak (May 1879), by which Sibi, Harnai ^nd a - 
Chotidli were handed over by Ydkiib Khdn to the Br.t.s 
Government. The treaty was shortly afterwards a 
by the massacre of the British Resident at j 

deposition ofYdkdbKhin. and »">’e close 
phase of the Afghdn war it was decided at the 
instance of Sir Robert Sandeman to retain the J 

by the treaty, though final orders for permanent re 
were not passed till 1882. 

In 1879, a Political Officer ( Captain Reynolds) 
head quarters at Jacobibdd was placed in charge o 
Khin’s lands irrigated by the Sind canals, all matters 
nected with the railway and the affairs of the Bugti , 

I he iidinimstration of Sibi was also shortly afterwards a 
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to his charge. At this time Captain H. Wyllie held charge of History. 
Pishin and the Kdlcar tribes, while the Harnai and Thal- 
Chotiili Districts, which include the Harnai valley, Singdn, 

Duki and the Thal*Chotiili country were administered by 
Surgeon«Major O. T. Duke, who was also in political charge 
of the Marris. 

In 1880, the state of the country became unsettled owing Murder of 
to the events in Afghdnistin, and on the 24th of March showere 
Captain Showers, the Commandant of the Baloch Guides, 
together with a number of his men was ambushed and killed 
in the Uzhda Psha pass near Dirgi by the Pdn^zai Kdkars. 

A survey camp under CapUin Fuller, R.E., was shortly after¬ 
wards looted near Fuller’s camp, and Sir Robert Sandeman 
himself, who had immediately moved up from Harnai with a 
small detachment of troops, was attacked at the foot of the 
Chapp.ir hills. It was considered advisable at this juncture 
to avoid isolated military operations, and the K4kars embol¬ 
dened by the inaction of the Government assumed an openly 
defiant altitude. In August 1880 after the disaster at Mai- 
wand the Pin^zais reinforced by contingents of the Sdrang- 
zais and Zhob Kikars under Shih Jehin, Jogizai, attacked 
the Kach fort, which was held by 300 men of the i6th 
Bombay Infantry. The Kikars were repulsed with consider¬ 
able loss and the troops following up their advantage burnt 
the villages of Kach and Ahmaddn. In 1881 the Pdndzais 
and Sirangzais surrendered to Sir Robert Sandeman, and 
their country, which had hitherto been attached to Pishin, 
was placed under the charge of the Political Agent. Thal- 
Choiidli. 

At the close of 1881, when the troops were returning to India The Bozdir 
from Kandahdr, a small column, designated the Bozddr co- 
lunin under the command of General Wilkinson, was sent from 
Quetta to D^ra Ghdzi Khin through the Kdkar, Tarin, 

Marri and Liini districts. The march was successful, and 
this p.irt of the country which had only been partially 
‘explored was thoroughly opened up. In December 1882 igga. 

Sihi was transferred to tho Thal-Chotidli District, and the 
I olitical Agent was also placed in charge of the Boldn Pass 
in political control of the Bugti, Dombki and Kahdri 
*ril>cs. Taking advantage of the return of troops from 
•'‘•mdah^r, a small cojumn was sent in April 1883 into the 
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Kach-Kow 4 s valley to punish the tribes vYho had taken part 
in the murder of Captain Showers and the attack on Kach. 
The tribesmen surrendered unconditionally, and it was 
decided that the Kikar country which had already been 
added to the Thal-Chotij\li District should be assessed to 
revenue. In the same ye tr Captain G. Gaisford was 
appointed as Assistant Superintendent of Levies and ex- 
officio Assistant to the Political Agent, Thal-Chotiili, and 
^vas posted to Duki The post of Assistant Superintendent 
of Levies was abolished in 1886 when the Bori valley was 
taken over, and tffe appointment was changed to that 
of an Assistant Political Agent with his head quarters at 
Loralai. The BArkhdn and Kh^trdn valleys were occupied 
in ifc87 and added 10 the Thal-Choti 4 li Agency. In 
March of the same year the Political Agent was relieved cf 
the charge of the Boldn Pass, which was transferred to 
the Quetta-Pishin District. 

In November 1887 the Kach-Kowis and Harnai valleys, 
Sibi, Duki and Thal-Chotidli were declared parts bf British 
India, and for the purposes of administration as regards 
these tracts, the designation of the Political Agent was 
changed to that of Deputy Commissioner. 

On the formation of the Zhob Agency in 1890, the Bori 
vaUey, Sanjiwi and Birkhin were transferred to that 
Agency ; but the Loralai Cantonment and station remained 
under the Political Agent, Thal-Chotidli, and became the 
head quarters of the District. In the same year ihe Police 
were re-organised and placed under the Assistant Political 
Agent who was also District Superintendent of Police. 
O'sing to the disputes between the Zarkiins and the Marris, 
Kohiu was brought under British protection and added to 
the Thal-Choti 4 li District in 1892. In February 1891 San- 
j 4 wi was again transferred to 1 hal-Chotidli, and Birkhin 
was added in April 189a. In January 1894 the Loralai Can¬ 
tonment and station were handed over to Zhob. The 
Assistant Political Agent was relieved of Police work m 
November 1897 and the force was placed upder the District 
Superintendeni of the Quetta Police. On the reconstruction 
of the Districts in October 1903, the Birkh^n, Duki an 
Sanj 4 wi tahhlls were transteired to the new Loralai District, 
the name of the Thal-Choti^li District was changed 
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that of the Sibi District, and the Nasirdbdd nidbai, which 
bad been taken over on lease from His Highness the Khdn, 
was added as a sub-division. For purposes of administration 
the District, as now constituted, is divided into three sub¬ 
divisions, Shdhrig, Sibi and Nasirdbdd, and the Political 
Agent also exercises political control over the Marri, Bugti, 
Dombki and Kah^ri tribes. 

The following officers hav^o held the appointment of the 
Political Agent:— 


Mr. R. I. Bruce, C.I.E.... 


Captain G. Gaisford ••a aaa aa» 

Mr. R. I. Bruce, C.I.E. 

Captain G. Gaisford . 

Mr. R. I. Bruce, C.I«E. 

Captain I. Macivor, C.I.E. 

Major C. E. Yale, C.S.I., C.M.'G. ... 

Captain H. M. Temple (in addition to 
his duties as Political Af^ent (Kaiit 
and Bolin) 

Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M 
Lieut. A. H. McMahon ... 

Captain C. A. Kemball ... 

Captain H> L Showers ... 

Major I. Macivor, C.I.E.... 

Lieut.-Col. G. Gaisford ... 

Lieut. C. B. Winter ... 

Captain M. A. Tighe 
Captain C. Archer 
Captain H. L. Showers ... 

Cai tain R. A. E. Benn ... 

Captain W. M. Cubitt 
Captain C. Archer... 

Major F. Macdonald 
Captain A. McConaghey... 

Captain H. Gough. 

Captain S. G. Knox 
Major M. A. Tighe. 


i88a to sand Septem¬ 
ber 1885. 

to a4th December 1885. 
to 35th July 1886. 
to 35tb October 1886. 
to and May 1887. 
to 7tli April 1890 
to a3rd September 1891. 


to a4th November 1891. 
to 19th April 189a. 
to 16th April 1893. 
to 19th September 1894. 
to 1st December 1894. 
to 16th March 1896. 
to 14th March ifc98. 
to 9th April 1898. 
to 15th March 1899. 
to 4th April 1899. 
to ist May 1899. 
to aand May 1899. 
to nth Ocio er 1899. 
to 31st March 1901. 
to 9th March looa. 
to 1st February 1903, 
to 19th February *903. 
to 18th October 1903. 
to 31st March 1905. 


There are no imposing structures of any kind to indicate 
the condition “of the country in ancient times, but many 
mounds, said to be the ruins of old cities, with local tradi¬ 
tions attached to them, are found scattered throughout the 


district. 

A II ound about 628 yards in circumference and about 135 
foet in height above the level of the surrounding country is 
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situated in the Usinini land near the Liini village about 8 
miles from Sibi. It is said to be the ruins of an ancient city 
founded by a semi-mythical infidel king named Dallu Raf^ 
who, according to local tradition, married his own daughter 
contrary to all usage and established custom, and thereby 
incurred the wrath of the deity who destroyed his city. The 
fact that somewhat similar mounds are found in the Bolcln 
in Pishi'n and near Appozai in the Zhob valley, which are 
also assii'ned to Dallu Rai and have similar local traditions, 
is not without interest. It was on this mound that the 
notorious H;iji Khdn Kdkar of Barshor, who was some 
time governor of Pishi'n under the Bdrakzai, built a fort, 
the ruins of which remain and which have given the present 
name of kuhna ki/a or the old fort to the locality. 

The ruins of ancient mud forts are found near the villages 
of Ahmadi'in and Manra in the Zidrat hills. Tliese are 
ascribed, like most other ruins, to the Mughals. There are 
also forts at S^ng;ln and Sibi which are attributed to the 
Mughals, though the Sibi fort has probably a more ancient 
origin. 

Small cairns and heaps of mud are found on the road 
between Kohlu and Bdrkhdn, and according to tradition 
mark the destruction of a large kdfila by snow during the 
reign ot Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In 1901, certain inscriptions were discovered by R. S. 
Diwiin Jamiat Rai, then officiating as Extra Assistant- 
Commissioner of Sibi, in the Usii Narai or Camel’s Pass, 
about 2 miles from Kach. The impressions were sent by 
Dr. Vogel. Archaeological Surveyor of the Punjab Circle, to 
M. Hd. Drouin, a specialist in Semitic Epigraphy and 
Secretary to the SociM Asiatiquc at Paris, who has thus 
recorded his opinion : — 

“ The inscriptions are in Armenian letters and have been 
engraved on the stones by people who belonged to the 
.\rmenian colony established in Baluchistan in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Two of these inscriptions are 

d.tied 1050 and 1067 of the .Armenian era (1606, 1618 A.D.). 
We know from the^istorians that Tahmisp (1524-1576) and 
Sh 4 h Abbds (1584-1629) ravaged Georgia and Armenia: 
Tah.nAsp in 1547 and Abbds in 1600, 1603 “"d 1618. A 
large number of Armenians were transported into •several 

parts of the I’crsi.in Empire : Isfahc-in, .Afgh.-inistdn, .Makr.'fn, 
etc." 
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T he Marri and Bugti country is situated between 28 a6 
and 30° 4'N, and 67° 55' 69° 48'E. and has an area of 

7,1 29 square miles. The northern portion, the area of which 
is 3,268 square miles, is occupied by the Marris and the 
southern portion (3,861 square miles) by the Bugtis. The 
c.»untry covers the greater part of the southern and eastern 
portion of the District, and is bounded on the north by the 
Duki, Kohlu and Bdrkhdn tahsils, on the south by the Naslr- 
ibdd tahsil, on the east by the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District 
of the Punjab, and on the west by Kachhi, Sibi and part of 
the Sh^hrig lahsU. The Bimbor, Nafusk, Danda, Jantali 
and Utwanga hill ranges roughly form the line of division 
between the two tribes., 

The Marri and Bugti tracts are situated at the southern 
end of the Sulaimin range, and consist chiefly of narrow 
parallel ridges of closely packed hills, which form the gradual 
dcsscentfrom the Sulaimdn plateau into the plains. They are 
intersected by numerous hill-torrents and ravines, and gene¬ 
rally speaking are barren and rugged, poorly supplied and 
inhospitable. Here and there are good pasture grounds, 
and a few valleys or plains which are gradually being 
brought under cultivation. 

The Marri area may be conveniently divided into the three 
following portions: (1) Kahdn (2,353 feet), including Tadri, 
Dc-iho and Bdmbor ; (2) a portion of Pheldwagh, ^Nesdu 
(3.000 feel), and Jantali (2,847 feel) ; and (3) Mdwand (2,620 
feet) and Gamboli. The principal plains and valle)sin the 
Bugti country are the Sham, Siahdf, and Marav (2,1^5 feet). 
Chat, Si 4 ht 4 k, and Pair, Loti, Lop, Tusso and Machro, 
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Dashti-gorin, the Mat plain south of the Z 4 n range, and the Physical 
Nilag north of SIri. Aspects. 

The monntain ranges of the Marri country may be described Hill ranges, 
as presenting a series of limestone ric'ges, forming more or 
less parallel valleys, the general lie of which to the east of 
69°E. is from north*east to south-west, and to the west of 
that line from north-west to south-east. They include the 
Dung 4 n (6,86i feet), Lalcar (6,820 feet), Si^lu (8,112'), Tilcil 
or Tikhil (6,886'), Si^h Koh (StSos'), Kup, Chappar (4,674'), 

Sir Ani (3,790'), Shatrak (3,800'), Turki Koh, Tatra (4,020'), 

Rastrdni (3,000 to 4,000'), Danda range including Nafusk 
(3,756'), B^mbor (4,890'), and Gurdnddni and the Sunari 
range (5,630 to 5,740'). The principal passes in the Marri 
country are the N^ri, Kuchdli and Spiniargi on the Sibi- 
Harnai road ; the Arand between Khajak and Quat Mandai; 
the Angler between Gamboli and. S^mbar; the S^mbar 
between Gamboli and Thai; the Pazha between B^ji and 
Thai ; the Kuba Wanga between B^la Dhdka and Kohlu ; 
the M 4 r between Kohlu and Vit^kri ; the Luni^l between 
Bor and Kui ; the Dojamak on the Kohlu Kah^n road a few 
miles to the north of Kah^n ; the Dangar in the Shatrak 
range ; and the Nafusk between the Marri and Bugii country. 

In the Bugti country the principal hill ranges are the Bdm- 
bor, Nafusk and Danda, which separate it from the Marri 
country ; the Z^n (3,630'); the Mir Dost Zard hills ; the 
Khalandr^ni range (3,508') ; Pir Koh (3,650') ; and the Gian- 
diri hills (4,143'). 

As a general rule the communications in both the Marti 
^d Bugti tracts are comparatively easy to the east and west, 
while those from north to south, which cross the transverse 
ridges of the hills, are difficult. 

With the exception of the streams of Nes^u, PheUwagh Rivers, 
and Jantali, which flow to the east, the Marri country drains 
into the Sibi and Kachhi plains, the main direction of the 
rivers being almost due west. The principal rivers are the 
li^ji and D^da, both of which are affluents of the N^ri and 
have a perennial supply of water ; the Talli stream (known 
as the Sundimari, Ch^kar Thank, Karmiri and Monjra in 
different localities) which rises in the hills boideiing on 
Kohlu and has an intermittent flow of perennial w’ater ; and 
the Ndl, also called the Gandh^r, which carries off th-. diain- 
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age of the Makhmdr, Sori Kaur, and Kahin valleys. It is a 
fine stream at Trat^ni, but is lost before it reaches Lahri, 
except during floods. 

The principal streams in the Bugti country are : the Sori, 
which rises in the Mir Dost Zard hills and is joined by the 
Tuso or laso ; the Si^f or Sidh^f stream, which traverses the 
valley of the same name and is joined near Sangsila by the 
Pdtr fiul/aA ; these united form the Marwar nu/JaA which is 
lost in the plain of Kachhi south of Phul6ji; the Landa, 
Labbar, L^ni, and other minor streams, which drain the 
southern part of the country and are also lost in the plains 
The eastern portion of the Bugti country is drained by the 
Phaildwar, Kalchds, Sara Dab, Khajdri or Shori, Zamurd^n 
and Doli hill torrents. The country also contains many 
minor rivulets md may be said to be fairly supplied with 
water, but the Sidhif Pitr and Tuso nullahs alone contain 
large bodies of running water or deep pools which may 
always be depended upon in their upper courses. 

Deep pools or kumbst which are found in the beds of 
streams and in many parts form the only supply of drinking 
water, are a characteristic feature of the country. Among 
the principal in the Marri country are the Zai, Jangjdhi, 
Chh^dgi, Jaurakdn and Sori in the Zai hills, the Si^h gari 
and Jainak near Kahdn ; the Bundfdor, Nod^ngari and fho- 
lagh in the Bandar Lat hills ; the Gokhdni and S^rto in the 
Bimbor hills ; the Manda in the Sor^n Kaur range ; and the • 
Bagzai in the Nafusk hills Those in the Bugti country are 
the Bigi, and Lohd'- in the Z^n hills ; the Harg^hi about 3 
miles from D^ra Bugti ; the Khajdri near Loti ; and the 
Chillo in the Gidnd^ri hills. 

There is no published description dealing specially with the 
geology of the Marri country. The hills include strata 
belonging to the Siwiilik, Spintangi, Ghazij and Dung^n 
formations. In many parts there are indications of the exist¬ 
ence of petroleum. The Bugti hills consist principally of 
Siw^lik strata ami nummulitic limestones, and have been 
described in detail by Dr. Blanford in his Memoir of the 
Geology of the hiLl% between Quetta and Dera Ghdei Khdn. 

A number of fossils have recently been discovered near Dera 
Bugti, which have been clarsified as Reptilian and Mamma¬ 
lian remains, some of the specimens of the latter belonging to 

^*3 f AIHlIaI • 
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The Mams are Ihe most numerous of all the Baloch tribes 
,n Baluchistdn. Like the rest of the Baloch tribes, tbe tribe 
was originally a confederacy of heterogeneous elements, many 
of them outlaws and exiles from other tribes. This con. 
federacy first clustered round a Baloch nucleus, which is said 

V u o'". "■* of ‘ho Rind*' of 

Kuldnch in i lakrin. The original settlements of this nucleus 

were situated round Miwand in the hills to the east of Sibi 

but they gradually spread out acquiring the country of the 

Hasnis on the east and taking Qual-Mandai from Afghdns on 
the north. 

The tribe is divided into three main or clans, the 

Ghaaani (8 .17); the Lohirini-Shlrini {6,369) and the Bijarini 
( 4 , 6 > 5 )- Each of these clans is divided into a number of 
phaUis or sections, and these sections are again divided into 
sub-secllons called pdra ox firqa!,. The formation of the tribe 
into the mam clans was carried out by Sardir Doda Khdn 
the chief of the Marris, five generations ago, and a list of 
the clans and their sections with their numbers and the 
names of the headmen is given in appendix VI. 

The early history of the tribe centres round Mir Chdkar 
Kh^n, the Rind hero of Baloch romance. After his quarrels 
with the Ushdris and after he had been driven out of Sibi by 
the Arghuns, Mir Ch<lkar took refuge in what is now the 
present Marri country near the Manjara river, a defile on 
which, the' Chflkar Thank, still bears the name. Shortly 
afterv\ards the main body of the Rinds migrated to the coun¬ 
try east of the Indus, but a small section of the Puzh Rinds 
detached itself from Mir Chikar and elected to remain behind 
the Sewistiii hills. The leader of this section was Bijflr 
Khan, and he had with him Ali Khdn, Mando Kh 4 n 
Khalu Khiin, Rinds, a blacksmith {lohdr), a gar¬ 
dener called Kangra, and a negro (Sidi) named Shah^ja. 
•hese men were the founders of the Marri tribe, which thus 
commenced to gather within the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The particular spot where Bijdr Khiin .separated 
*^rom Mir Ch.-ikar is known as BijAr Wad to the present day. 

The previous history of this part of the country is unknown, 
hut it would seem to have been wandered over by tbe Kal- 
'•'ati Kupcli.-ini and other Baloch tribes, all traces of whom 
have now disappeared with the exception of their tombs. It 
"ouKl appear that their movements had been caused by 
dieir own quarrels and it is probable that the Marris in the 
hr^t instance settled in deserted lands. The Marris first held 
f^iouniain, Bijdr Wad, Mando Thai and Kach 
“•■ai, and it is stated that from their residence at the last 
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named place they acquired the name of Marai, by which they 
are still known among the Pathdn tribesi but which for com- 
•mon use has been shortened down into .^larri. 

The Bijardni clan were founded by Bijdr Khdn, the Lohd- 
rdni by the -blacksmith {lohdr), and the Ghazani, who were 
the last formed division, by Gazzo or Ghazan, a Bol6di boy 
who had been adopted by Ali Khdn. The Bijardni are found 
principally in the northern portion of the country, tlie Ghazani 
in the centre and west, and the Lohdrdni lo the south and 
south-east. These small groups gradually increased and 
began a career of raiding and conquest, but later on as t leir 
strength became constantly lessened by raids and incursions, 
it became necessary to recruit from outside ; and thus Brd- 
huis, Baloch from other parts of Baluchistdn, Khdtrdns, 
Afghdns and Jats, all gained easy admission to the tribe. As 
instances of the heterogeneous character of the Marris, it may 
be mentioned that the Shirdnis, now a branch of the Lohd- 
rdnis, were Afghdns from Zhob ; the Badddni, a section of 
the Ghazani clan, were Brdhuis from Khurdsdn ; the Maza- 
tdni were Khdtrdns; the Zhing the descendants of a slave of 
Ghazan; and the Mehkdni, who are held to be a sacred 
class, mendicants from the Zarkdn tribe. 

As soon as a man joined the tribe permanently he became a 
participator in good and ill. Then having shown his worth, 
he was given a vested interest in the tribal welfare by acquir¬ 
ing a portion of the tribal lands at the decennial division, and 
his admission was sealed with blood by a woman from the 
tribe being given to him or his sons in marriage. As the 
members of the tribe increased and new lands were conquered 
from the Hasnis, the Bdrdzai Afghdns and others, Doda s 
arbitrary division into clans became necessary ; and about 
the same lime all the tribal land was permanently divided. 
The division into clans and the distribution of the tribal land 
were both matters of practical expediency, and the clans, thus 
constituted, made useful and easily commanded units for 
predatory expeditions. 

The composition of the Marri tribe is fully illustrated in 
Subsidiary Table VI (page 141) of the Census Report loi 
1901. 
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Local tradition assigns the folhming order to the Marri 
SardArs :— 

Bijardm and Aliaui Sarddrs.^ 

1. Bijdr KhAn (probably died about 1550). 

2. SalAr KhAn. 

3. Darw^sh KhAn. 

JalAIAn AliAni Sardar. 

Ghaza n i Sa rddrs. 

1. Sahtak KhAn son of Ghazan KhAn. 

2. NAsar KhAn son of Sahtak KhAn. 

3. MAnak KhAn son of NAsar KhAn. 

4. Ghazan Khan son of MAnak KhAn. 

5. NAsar KhAn son of Ghazan KhAn. 

6. Purre KhAn son of NAsar KhAn. 

7. Habib KhAn son of NAsar KhAn. 

8. Ghazan KhAn son of Durre KhAn. 

9. MibArak KhAn son of Durre KhAn. 

10. Dost Ali son of BahAwalAn KhAn. 

11. BahAwalAn Khan son of Dost Ali Khan (died 

about. 1805). 

12. MubArak KhAn ^on of BahAwalAn Khan. 

13. Doda KhAn son of MubArak KhAn. 

14. Din Muhammad KhAn son of Doda KhAn. 

15. Ni'ir Muhammad KhAn son of Doda KhAn. 

16. Ghazan KhAn son of Nur Muhammad Kh.in. 

(died 1876). 

17. NawAb Mehrulla KhAn (died March 1902). 

18. K.B. NawAb Khair Bakhsh KhAn, the present 

chief. 

BijAr KhAn, who was killed in a fight with the Btdedis, 
Was succeeded by his son SalAr KhAn. During the time of 
this chief the BoltSdis were expelled from the KahAn valle^• 
which was occupied by the Marris. It is related that 
whilst out shooting SalAr KhAn found a little Bol^di hov 
who had be^n deserted by his parents ; the child was sit- 
ting under a gaz ox tamarisk tree and from this circumstance 
Was called Gazzo or Ghazan. He was adopted by Ali KliAn, 

•The Marri.*, as a whole, do nol recojfoise these Pijar.lni .Sarihlr-* 
chiefs of the tribe. The firrt chief ncknowledped by Ihe whole 
Iribe was Sahtak Kh.in, the first of the Ghaz.ani SardArs. 

18 
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the Rind, and became the ancestor of the present ruling 
family and the founder of the powerful Ghazani clan. 

Saliir Khdn was succeeded by his son Danv^sh Khdn, 
who seems to have displeased the Marris by his foolish 
behaviour; he anticipated his forcible deposition by selling 
his birthright to Jaldldn, the son of Ali Khiln, Rind, and 
the Sard^irship of the tribe thus passed into the hands of the 
Ali^ni section. 

On his death bed Jalildn nominated his nephew SAhtak, 
the son of Ghaian, as his successor, passing over his own 
son who was a minor. Sdhtak was absent in Sind when 
Jaldldn died, and serious quarrels arose between the Alidnis 
and the Bijdrdnis with regard to the succession. 

Finally Sdhtak was appointed, but, before agreeing to 
hold the chieftainship, demanded and obtained the following 
conditions among others '.—firstly that the Sarddr should be 
given a sheep or goat every year from each flock as his 
right or ghal ; and secondly that whenever either he himself 
cr any member of his family visited any section of a tribe on 
business, they should be entitled to receive a sheep or goat 
without payment The rights are still enforced, but in a 
modified degree, and the ghal is not taken if ilie flock 
consists of less than 40 animals. 

*“ Bahdwaldn’s sardiirship marked a new point of depar¬ 
ture in tlie relations between the Marris and their chief, and 
still further accentuated the peculiar position Avhich Gazzos 
son Sdhtak had acquired for his family. In a tiibe devoted 
to theft and robbery as is or was the Marri tribe, there must 
naturally spring up certain relations with traders and sur¬ 
rounding tribes, which are dependent on the payment of 
black-mail. The Marris have always held to the laws of 
honour, which regulate such relations, witn the greatest 
stringency. If a Mani of position gives his shield or rm? 
or any other token to a traveller, he will avenge with the 
fiercest determination any infringement by other members of 
the tribe of the protection thus afforded. In the same way 
the tribe will, as a rule, act as one man in supporting the 
chief in the restoration of any property which he may he 
responsible for under arrangements made by him with the 

• A His/oriral anti dftcrifilive report on the Dtstfict of 
and Harntti by Surffcon-Major O. T. Duke, Calciitin, 1883. 
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approval of the jirga. The possession of this authority has 
led to the acquirement by the family of the Marri chief of 
peculiar privileges which are not possessed to the same 
extent b> the chiefs families in any other Baloch tribe but 
the chief cannot be ubiquitous and the Marris regard any 
descendant of Bahdwaldn as being more than their stdl or 
ecfual) and as one to whom it is no disgrace to surrender 
property or yield themselves as prisoners. In former days 
this privilege was enjoyed 'by any Ghazani Marri, but the 
latter are very numerous and the privileges above alluded to 
have therefore become gradually confined to the Bahdwa- 
linzai family. • * ♦ * * 

Bahdwaldn was considered a saint by the Marris, and thus a 
superstitious reverence was added to the respect claimed by 
him as a chief.” 

In Bahdwaldn’s time were commenced the quarrels between 
the Hasnis and the Marris, which resulted in the eventual 
expulsion of the former from their hills and lands. The 
Marri tribe now established its head quarters permanently 
at Kahdn. 

Doda Khin, the grandson of Bahdwaldn, carried on the 
contest with the Hasnis until they were completely quelled. 
Under this chief the tribe greatly increased in numbers and 
''^ealth, and it was near the end of his long rule that the 
Marris first came into collision with the British (1840). 

It was also Doda Khdn who divided the various sections 
of the tribe into the three main clans which have been men¬ 
tioned above. At the same time the land belonging to the 
whole tribe was divided into three portions, the chief being 
Jissigned certain plots in the centre of each tract. Each clan, 
which consisted of a group of sections, then distributed the 
portion allotted to it, the land being divided into five shares 
•tnd one or more shares being assigned to a group of sections 
according to their numerical strength. Arrangements were 
also made for the redistribution after every decennial period 
of the land apportioned to each share. 

Doda Klidn was followed by his son Din Muhammad, who 
was an imbt-cile and was practically set aside by his younger 
brother Niir Muhammad. During Din Muhammad’s time 
the Marris suffered a severe defc t at the hands of the Bugtis, 
and were greatly reduced in trength and reputation. On 
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Marris— his death he w s succeeded by Nur Muhammad, in whose 
History. the Marris finally annexed the valleys of Quat Mandai 

Nur Muham- Bddra and ravaged Sangdn, Zawar and Sibi. 

Gazan. Nur Muhammad’s son, Gazan, succeeded him, and ruled the 

tribe with considerable success and ability until his death 
which occurred in 1876. He was credited by the Marris with 
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Khin. 

Khair 

Balchsh. 

General his* 
tory. 


1 <4 t A. D. 


great supernatural powers, and thus a still further develop¬ 
ment of influence accrued to the Bahdwaldnzai family. 

Gazan was followed by his brother Nawdb Mehrulla Khdn, 
who died in 1902. 

The present chief is Mir Khair Bakhsh Khdn who was 
made a Khan Bahadur in 1896 and a Nawdb in 1903. 

Both the Marris and Bugtis were claimed as subjects by 
the Khdns of Kaldt, and during the reign of Nasir Khdn 1 , 
better tnown as the great Nasir Khdn (1750-1794)1 were 
kept well in hand and in good order. They were not per* 
mitted to carry on intestine wars and feuds, and under his 
powerful rule occupied and cultivated their respective 
countries, which they held revenue-free, their only obligation 
being to send a deputation of their headmen to attend his 
court once a year and to pay a small tribute. The tribes 
were also held responsible for the protection of the caravans 

within their respective boundaries. 

On Nasir Khdn’s death the reins of authority were relaxe , 
and during the effete rule of his successor, the tribesmen ex¬ 
tended their devastations in all directions, and were at t e 
same time engaged in a constant round of intestine wars an 
blood feuds. This unsatisfactory slate of affairs continue 
till the British Government first came into contact wit 
tribes in 1839. The tribesmen gave much trouble to 
Keane’s force on its way to AfghdnislAn ; and after the arni 
had passed through the Rolan, a small force was ^espatcli^^ 
under Major Billamore to punish the principal o"®" ® ‘ 
After chastising the Dombkis, Jakhranis and Bugtis, 
Billamore proceeded against the Marris and occupied 
without any serious <»pposition. „Thg British force e 
hills in February 1840, and in the month of April a 
ment was sent under ihe command of Captain Lewis 
.to occupy Kahan permanently. The detachrtient, which 
sisted of 300 hayonejs of the 5lh Bombay Inlantry, 

30 sabres of the Scinde Horse and 50 PathJin cavalry “ 
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Lieutenant Clarke, left Phul^ji on the 2nd of May, and after 
great hardships, owing to the heat, the difficult nature of the 
country and constant attacks by the Marris occupied Kahdn 
on the 12th of the same month. The cavalry and about 160 
infantry then started back for Phul^ji, but were ambushed in 
the S 4 rt 4 f Pass, and after desperate fighting the whole of the 
infantry, with the exception of 12 men, were cut up, the 5th 
Bombay Infantry losing 2 native officers and 144 rank and 
file. Lieutenant Clarke was also killed. Captain Browne 
was thus left with only 140 men and one gun to hold the 
fort. 

On the 31st of .\ugust a relieving force, consisting of 464 
bayonets of the ist Bombay Grenadiers, 3 guns and 200 
sabres of the Poona Horse and Scinde Horse under the com¬ 
mand of Major Clibborn, reached the Nafusk Pass, where it 
was attacked by large numbers of Marris and other Baloch. 
The fighting lasted for the whole day, and in the evening 
the small force, worn out by the heat and rendered frantic 
by the want of water, was obliged to retreat after having 
lost 4 British officers, 2 native officers and 178 men killed 
and 92 wounded. The guns were also abandoned, together 
with the whole of the transport. 

The relief having thus failed and his provisions being 
exhausted. Captain Browne was compelled to agree to the 
terms of Doda Khdn, the Marri chief, and to abandon Kah^n. 
The Marri chief held himself personally responsible for their 
safe conduct to the plains, and on the ist of October the 
little garrison reached Phul^ji after many hardships, but 
without any opposition on the part of the Marris, who loyally 
fulfilled their contract. 

From the date of the evacuation of Kahin there was Kttle 
communication between the British and the Marris till 1845, 
when Sir Charles Napjer undertook the chastisement of the 
Jakhrdnis and Bugtis and entered into negotiations with the 
tribe througo Captajn Jacob* to close the line of retreat to 
the north. This co-operation was eventually given, and the 
Jakhrdnis and Bugtis were hemmed in and obliged to surren¬ 
der. Sir Charles Napier treated the Marri chiefs with great 
favour and gave them handsome presents. __ 
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• General John Jacob, Founder of Jacobibid. 
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After this the Man is remained nominally allied with the 
British, but they continued to plunder throughout Kachhi 
and laid waste the whole province ; for some time they 
abstained from outrages on the British bor«.*er, and their law¬ 
less pursuits were consequently unchecked by the British 
troops within whose range they took care never to come. On 
the 14th of September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that “ the 
whole province of Kachhi was being overrun by the Marris, 
and the peaceable inhabitants are fast leaving the country 
with their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract 
of the country in the Niri river is almost entirely deserted. 
The Kaldt authorities do nothing whatever to protect the 
people.*’ 

In .May 1849 a fight took place between the Marris and 
Brihuis at Bibi Nani, at the foot of the Bolan Pass, in which 
the former were defeated with a loss of about yso killed and 
wounded out of a total force of 1,300 engaged. This was 
foll.^wed by several raids into Sind and Kachhi, ending with 
an attack in force on the town of Lahri, which was repulsed. 

In January 1852 Kahdn was much damaged by an earth¬ 
quake, the details of which have already been given in 
Chapter I. The following years were fully occupied by 

raids and forays in all directions. 

The tribe wis subsidized by the Kh^n of Kalat after the 
treaty of 1854, but its conduct showed no improvement, and 
in 1857 the Marris made a formidable attack on the town of 
Asni on the Rdjanpur frontier, the regular garrison of which 
had been called away to serve against the mutineers in India. 
The Drlshak Baloch, who attempted to defend the place, 
were defeated, and the Marris returned to their hills with 
a large amount of plunder. 

In 1858, Ghuldm Murtaza, the Bugti chief, with 700 of his 
tribesmen, made a successful raid into the Marri country, an 
carried oflf a considerable amount of booty. 

The condition of affairs in the tribal areas became so 
unsatisfactory that in 1859 Mir Khuddddd Khan was com 
pelled to lead an expedition against the Marris and Bugtis. 
Tne force, which consisted of 4,000 foot and 4,000 horse, 
accompanied by Sir Henry Green, General Jacobs successo 
at Jacobdbdd, and successfully occupied Ddra Bugti an 
Kahin. But the permanent result does not seem to ha'*- 
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been very great, and a second expedition had to be made in 
1862, apparently again without much beneficial result, as the 
raids were continued and British territory itself was frequent¬ 
ly violated. 

It was in connection with these foiays that Captain 
Sandeman, as Deputy Commissioner of D^ra Gh^zi Khdn, 
was first brought in contact with this tribe. His policy was 
that the frontier tribes should be gradually brought under 
the influence of the Government, and to effect this he 
enlisted 20 Marri sowars, and proposed that both the 
Harris and Bugiis should be subsidized on a regular 
system. 

It was proposed to enlist 50 Bugti and 100 Marri horse¬ 
men at a charge of Rs. 32,040 per annum on the Sind side 
and 30 Bugtis and 30 Marris on the Punjab side, and to 
distribute this force along the Punjab and Sind borders. 
These proposals were supported by the Bombay and Punjab 
Governments, but were strenuously opposed by Sir William 
Merewether, the Commissioner in Sind, who considered that 
all arrangements for the peace of the border should be 
conducted jointly with ihe Khdn of Kaldt, and that the 
latter should be strengthened in every way by the British 
Government. A conference was held at Mithankot in 1871 
between the Punjab and Sind authorities, with the result that 
Captain Sandeman’s proposals received the provisional sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India. The first service granted 
to the Marri tribe amounted to Rs. 2,545 per mensem and 
included allowances to the Marri chief .and the leading 
Ghazani sarddrs. The immediate result was the cessation 
of raids on the Punj.-xb and Sind borders ; but although the 
Marris were staved off from British territory, they continued 
*0 be a scourge in every other direction, and their raids 
extended as far as the precincts of Kaldt itself. The trade 
of the Bolan and Thai Choiidli routes was stopped, and their 
•ast feat was to destroy the town cf Kirta in the Boldn. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Major Sandeman 
was deputed on his first mission to Kaldt in 1875. He 
niarched through the Marri and Bugti hills and was joined 
the principal chiefs who accompanied him to Kaldt. 
Then followed his second mission in 1876, which resulted in 
the establishment of the Baluchistin Agency at Quetta. 
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After the formation of the Baluchistan Agency, Sardar 
Mehrulla Khan, the Marri chief, offered his services to the 
British Government ; these were accepted by Sir Robert 
Sandeman, and an assurance was given that the internal 
affairs of the Marri country would not be interfered with so 
long as there were no disturbances and the tribe remained 
loyal to the British Government. Henceforth the improve¬ 
ment in the conduct of the Marris was rapid and remarkable, 
and during the first stage of the AfghAn war they continued 
to render excellent service^ 

The extension of the railway was in the meantime being 
pushed on with great rapidity, and as the mass of the British 
troops were fully occupied on the long line of communication 
between Sind and KandahAr, it became necessary to trust 
more to the protection of the local levies, and accordingly 
additional service was given to the tribe. Unfortunately the 
reverse at Maiwand and the consequent siege of KandahAr 
rendered it necessary for the work on the railway line to be 
suspended and for the troops to be entirely withdrawn 
from the whole line. This operation was carried out with the 


Kuchiii raid. 


M>cGregor‘a 

F.Hpcdition. 


greatest possible expedition, and many valuable stores were 
left behind owing to the lack of transport. The reverses of 
the British in AfghanistAn were exaggerated, and this hasty 
retreat led the tribesmen to believe that the country was to 
be abandoned as it had been in 1842. 

These events contributed to throw the Marris off their 
balance, and on the 6th of August 1880 a band, composed 
of the ThingiAni, Chhalgari and BijarAni sections, attacked a 
convoy near KuchAli. Forty-two men were killed and a 
large amount of Government and private property, including 
treasure amounting to Rs. 1,25,000, was looted. After this 
the tribe became openly hostile and several raids were ma e 
in different parts of the country. In consequence of this 
."^sronduct, the Government of India determined to send a 
military expeuiiion to punish the whole tribe ; and advantage 
was taken of the return of the KAbul-KandahAr force to 
despatch a brigade under the command of General Mac 
Gregor through the M arri country. This force left Quetta 
in September 1H80 and marched through Harnai, Q''‘|* 
Mandai, the Si^mbar pass, Thai and Kohiu without opp^'^'^ 
lion. KuhAn was occupied without any fighting* 
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Mehrulla Khdn, the Marri chief, and the leading headmen Marhis- 
Undered their submission. A fine of Rs. 2,00,000 was History. 
imposed, of which Rs. 1,25,000 were paid up at once, 

Rs. 25,000 remitted, and the Quat Mandai lands were held 
as security for the balance. Hostages were also taken from 
each of the three clans. Writing of the Kuchili raid Sir 
Robert Sandeman says<—“ The son of Sard 4 r Mehrulla 
Khin, Khair Bakhsh, was also in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ; but he appears to have'^taken no part in the raid and 
immediately reported its occurrence to me. He is said to 
have communicated the news to his father in a characteristic 
manner, haying sent to him a piece of paper smeared black 
on both sides, with the remark that the tribesmen had thus 
blackened the faces both of himself and of his father.’’ The 
loot was divided according to tribal custom, and the chief 
received his panjuk or sardar's share which amounted to 
Rs. 3,000 in cash and 45 bullocks. 

In January 1881 the entire charge of the Marri tribe was 
made over to the Political Agent of the Thai Chotidli 
district, and the tribal service was reorganized at a cost of 
s. 2,990 per mensem in addition to a sum of Rs. 430 per 
mensem allotted to the levies employed for the protection 
of the telegraph line to Kuchdii. 


R close of 1881 a small column, designated the 

uzddr column, under the command of General Wilkinson, 
was sent to Ddra Ghdzi Khdn through the Kdkar, Tarin, 
arri and Li'mi districts. The march was successful and 
is part of the country, which had hitherto been only 
**■ la y explored, was thoroughly opened out. 

In January 1883 a feud broke out between the Marris and 
young Bugti chief, Shahbdz Khdn, invaded 
e arri country with a force of 1,200 horse and foot, and 
carried off 700 head of sheep and cattle. 

The affairs of the Kohiu valley, and its ultimate occupa¬ 
tion by Government in 1892, have already been described in 
<-hapter IV. 
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There had been constant disputes and fighting between 
the Liini and Marri tribes in connection with the grazing on 
the Chamalang plain, and these culminated in April 1895 
in a raid by the Lohdr;ini Marris into the Liini country, 
when fourteen Liinis w ere killed. A counter raid w as made 
by the Liinis, which resulted in the death of eight Marris. 
The case vas heard by the Quetta Shdhi Jirga, and com¬ 
pensation to the amount of Rs. 18,420 was awarded against 
the Marris and Rs. 8,800 against the Liinis. Four Marris 
and six Liinis were sentenced to transportation for life, and 
ot hers of both tribes to shorter terms of imprisonment. The 
Marri and Liini chiefs were required to furnish heavy 
securities for their future good behaviour, and the rate ot 
blood money betw'een the tribes was raised from Rs. 600 
to Rs. 1,000. 

On the 14th of October 1896, five Thingidni Marris, 
headed by one Hdji Kdla Khdn, commonly known as the 
“ Mast Fakir,” attacked the railway station at Sunari and 
killed seven men, including a European platelayer and the 
Muahammadan station master. On the following day the 
fanatics murdered four Hindu labourers at the Khdrapfini 
gang hut, and on the 16th set fire to another hut. The 
Marri tribesmen were called out by Colonel Gaisford, then 
Political Agent, and finally the “ Mast Fakir ” and two 
of his companions were surprised and captured in the 
Dung^n hills on the 24th of October by General Gatacre, 
and a small party of the 124th Baluchistin Infantry. The 
fanatics were tried under the Murderous Outrages Act and 
executed at Sibi on the 2nd of November 1896. The 
remaining three men w'ere captured by the Marris them¬ 
selves ; these were also similarly tried, and two of them 
hanged at Sibi on the loth of November, the third, who bad 
assisted in the capture of his comrades, being released on 
cert.tin conditions. Tribal responsibility was enforced, and 
a fine of Rs. 6,000 was imposed on the Marri chiel an 
his tribe. 

In October 1899, two Thingidni Marris attacked a gauk 
luit near Sunari and wounded two coolies, both of whom 
subsequently died. The culprits w'ere tried under _ 

* The late Sir Witlinin Gaiacre, K.C.It., O.S.O., who then Ci 


III intli'd ihc ^^iii ll I I'lsiriel. 
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Murderous Outrages Act, sentenced to death and hanged. 
A fine of Rs. 2,000 was imposed on the Jddwiini section 
of the Thingidnis to which the fanatics belonged ; .all sec¬ 
tions of the Thingidnis, with the exception of the Zaverdnis, 
were required to give hostages ; and the Marris were pro¬ 
hibited from carrying arms along the Railway line or in 
British territory. 

In August 1900, a Mehkdni Marri fanatic murdered a 
Khoja shopkeeper in the Sibi bazar. The murderer was 
captured and sentenced to transportation for life under the 
Murderous Outrages Act. The Mehkdni section were also 
fined Rs. 800, and certain of the fanatic’s relations and the 
headmen were detained as hostages in the Sibi jail. 

An important point in the political administration of the 
country during 1892-3 was the settlement of the future 
relations of the Marri chief with his headmen, between 
whom ill feeling had long existed. Ow'ing to his great age 
and ill-health, Mehrulla 'Khdn’s hold over his tribe had 
become relaxed, and the actual power had been gradually 
usurped by the 'waair of the tribe, Mir Hazdr Khdn, Ghazani, 
and the headmen of the various sections. According to the 
agreement arrived at between the sarddr and his headmen, 
the position of the former was clearly defined as the head of 
the tribe, while Mir Hazar Khan retained his standing as 
ivaziry but was held to be subordinate in all matters to the 
chief and his son .Mir Khair Bakhsh Khan. 

Owing to a dispute which existed between Nawab Shah- 
b.-\z Khan, the Bugti chief, and his son-in law .Miran KhAn, 
Rahi^ja, the latter fled to Kandahfir in 1897 and was joined 
by several discontented Bngtis and Marris. .Among these 
was one .Ali Muhammad, Masori Bugti, the head of his 
section, and two Ghazani Marris named Gulbeg ai d .Malgu- 
ziir. Ali Muhammad subsequently returned from Kandah;ir 
in order to induce others to follow his example and leave 
British territory. He was so far successful, lhat in iP<>S 
K. B. Mir Khair Bakhsh, son of the Marri chief, accomp.inied 
by the headmen of several sections of the Marris, left their 
homes and went to Kdbul. Their example was fidU>wed by 
the Dumar chiefs, the Kln^trdns and others, aiul also by 
a few men of the D^ra Ghdzi Kh.ln Histrict lix ing on the 
I’order, such as the tiurchdnis anil the I.aghilris. By 
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assuming this attitude the Marris had fostered a hope that 
they would be enabled to force the hands of Government 
and obtain additional .services and concessions. But they 
were disappointed in their hopes, and, no notice being taken 
of their absence, returned quietly to their country. 

The grant of levy service to the Marri tribe dates from 
the Harrand raid which occurred in 1867. Sir Robert 
Sandeman was then brought in contact with the border 
tribes, and a small service was given to the Marris, Bugtis 
and Khdtriins The Marri service consisted of i jamad^r 
and 10 sowars, who were stationed at Rjijanpur, and whose 
duties were to provide escorts along the routes leading into 
their hills, and to keep up communication between the tribal 
chief and headmen and the authorities at D6ra GhAzi Kh^n. 
.After the Mithankot conference the service granted to the 
tribe amounted to Rs. 2,545 per mensem and included allow¬ 
ances to the Marri chief and the leading Ghazani sardArs. 
In 1881, when the charge of the Marri tribe was made 
over to the Political Agent of Thal-Chotiali, the tribal service 
was reorganised at a cost of Rs. 2,990 per mensem in addition 
to a sum of Rs. 430 per mensem allotted for tbe protection 
of the telegraph line to KuchAli. Since then there have 
been several changes and additions from time to time. The 
present distribution of the Marri levies is given in table 
XXII, Vol. B; they hold 17 posts, and their total strength 
consists of I chief, 2 headmen, 8 risaldArs, 12 jamadArs, 17 
duffadars, 139 sowars, 8 footmen and 5 clerks. The total 
cost is Rs. 4,842 per mensem or Rs. 58,104 per annum. 
The principal duties of the levies are to assist the chief m 
the administration of the country and in the maintenance of 
discipline and order, to guard the communications and 
supply escorts. They are responsible for tbe railway hne 
between NAri and Sunari and supply posts at Sibi and 
Quat. Marri levies are also stationed at Duki, KohlUt 
Hosri, HAIadhAka, Zaran, VitAkri and BArkhAn, but these 
belong more properly to the Loralai District and are not 
included in the numbers given above. 

The only place of importance is Kahan (29* 18' N. and 68® 
54' li.), the head quarters of the Marri chief. It is situated 
in an open plain on the southern banks of the SohrAb 
an affluent of the NAl river, and has an elevation of abo"t 
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^* 35 ® The present Kahdn is some miles from the site Mabkis— 

of the old town which was built by Bahdwaldn and was Hisroav. 
destroyed by an earthquake in January 1852. It is a small 
walled-in town, forming* an irregular hexagon about 900 
yards in circumference with six bastions and one gateway. 

The walls, which are built of mud, are in a state of bad 
repair, and in some places are falling down altogether. It 
is inhabited by the Marri chief and members of his family, 
their hereditary dependants, who are known as Maretas, 
and a few Hindu shopkeepers. The total population is 
about 300 souls. Drinking water is obtained from wells 
sunk in the bed of the Sohrdb. The villages of Mir Hazdr 
Khin, the hereditary waair of the Marris and of Akhtardn 
Ghazani, are situated in the neighbourhood. 

The Kah^n valley is a fine open plain about 12 miles in 
length and 3 miles broad. The soil is fertile, and in favour¬ 
able years is well cultivated, the irrigation being supplied 
by flood-water brought down by numerous hill torrents. 

In former days caravans from Khur^sAn to India, after 
passing through the Bol^n Pass, usually proceeded through 
Mai, Tratfini, Mihi Khand and Kahiln to Harrand. The 
town of Kahiln is chiefly memorable for the gallant defence 
made by the small detachment of native troops under the 
command of Captain Lewis Browne in 1840. 

“ Definite information as to the bountry whence the 
original nucleus of the Bugtis sprang is not available ; but 
It IS asserted to have come from Bug in Persian Baluchistdn. 

Like the Marris, they appear to have originally consisted of 
a small nucleus which gradually gathered strength and ex¬ 
pelled the Hul^dis from the country which they now occupy, 
fhe tribe is probably not more homogeneous than other 
Baloch tribes, the Pirozdni Nothdnis, which is the largest 
t^lan, being acknowledged to be of different stock to the 
original nucleus, whilst the Shamb.-inis, who came from the 
Magassis, were a distinct tumnn, but found themselves too 
weak to stand alone, and at length amalgamated with the 
stronger community.”* 

According to Mr. Dames the Bugti tribe is made up of 
various elements, mainly of Rind origin, descended from* 

* t rnxut nf Initin, Volt. V nud I'/ 4 , (1901), Chapter VIII, 

P«firp i»6. 
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Gydnddr, the cousin ot Mir Chiikar. Gydndiir s son, 
Rah^ja, is said to have given his name to the Rah^ja clan, 
but the name appears to be of. Indian origin. 

In 1901 the tribe numbered 15,159 soul.s, the number of 
adult males being 5.126. It is divided into seven clans : the 
Rah^ja (840), of which the Bibrakzai section (i is'l is the 
sarddr khel or ruling family of the tribe, the Masori (2,928), 
the Khalpar (i, 537 ). Mondr^ini (510), the Shambiini 

(2,841), the Durragh Nothdni( 1,772), and the Piroz:ini ( 4 , 730 - 
Each clan is again divided into various sections. Appendix 
VI contains a list of these sections, the localities w-hich they 
occupy and the names of the headmen. The genealogy of 
the chiefs family is also given in the same appendix. 

According to the local tradition these clans have descend¬ 
ed from Rdho, Masor, Khalpar, Mondar, Shambe, Durragh 
and Piroz, all of whom are said to have been Rinds and 
compatriots of Mir Chdkar. Durragh and Piroz were 
brothers, but the others were not related by blood. When 
Mir Chdkar crossed the Indus into the Punjab with the mam 
body of the Rinds, these men elected to remain behind int e 
Sewistdn hills with their families and households, and thus 
formed the nucleus of the tribe. 

The Bugtis appear to have followed the fortunes o 
Marris in their earlier history. Though claimed by t ^ 
Khdn of KalAt as his subjects, they paid no revenue an^ 
maintained a more or less distinct form of independence 

their rocky fastnesses. . ^ 

The ruling family belongs to the Bibrakzai section o 
Rah^ja clan, and, according to local information, 
following is the list of the chiefs {tumaiiddrs) from the tim 

of Palw'^n :— 

1. Palwdn. 

2. Badi. 

3. Akif, also known as Dapil Khdn. 

4. Badi. 

5. Kdsim (killed at Harrand). 

6. Blbrak I (brother of Kdsim). 

7. S.-trang. 

8. Haibat (killed by the Marris). 

9. Dasdl. 

10. Soba (killed by the Drishaks) 
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11. Mitha. 

12. Bibrak II. 

13. IsIAm I (poisoned by Shehddd, the Dombki chief). 

14. Bibrak III. 

15. Isl^m II. 

16. Ghuldm Murtaza (died 1900). 

17. Nawib Sir Shahbdz Khdn, K.C.I.E. (the present 

chief). 

i'he tumanddr is the acknowledged head of the whole 
tribe, though the ShambAnis at one time claimed to be a 
distinct tuman. They were, however, always too weak to 
^tHnd alone and were considered as forming one of the 
divisions of the Bugtis and joined them in war. 

The Bugtis are the ancient and hereditary foes of the 
.Murris, and the interminable wars between these tribes first 
began in the time of Bibrak I. There was a temporary truce 
when Haibat Khdn married the daughter of the Marri chief, 
but as Haibat himself was shortly afterwards killed by the 
Marris, the feud was renewed with increased vigour. At the 
same time the Bugtis were at constant war with the MazA- 
ris, Drishaks, Dombkis and BulAdis, and it was in connec¬ 
tion with these inter-tribal fights that Bibrak III gained a 
great name as a leader of successful forays. 

The hosiilities with the MazAris date from the time of 
Akif, the third SardAr, who first raided the MazAri country, 
and whose two sons were killed in a counter-raid. Raids 
and retaliations continued at intervals and with varying 
success up to the time of Bibrak III when a peace was con¬ 
cluded with BahrAm KhAn, the MazAri tumanddr. 

fhere were also constant feuds with the Drishaks, and 
the most noticeable raid occurred in 1837 when a body of 
Bugtis and JakhrAnis invaded the Drishak country, carried 
off a large amount of booty and severely defeated the pur¬ 
suing Drishaks, killing their chief FAroz KhAn and his 
nephew PAin KhAn. 

In the time of Bibrak III a large force of BrAhuis, who 
had been sent by the KhAn of KalAt to punish the tribe for 
their depredations in his territory, was routed in the Marav 
plains with considerable loss. 

During the time of the Sikh rule in the Punjab, the Bugtis 
under their chief, Isldm Khdn II, made a raid in force against 
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the Maziris near Umarkot. They were encountered bv 
Harsa Singh, the Sikh commander, with a body of Sikii 
troops reinforced by the Mazdris. The Sikhs were defeated, 
and Harsa Singh and over fifty of His men were killed. The 
Bugtis captured the Sikh banners and kettledrums which 
they fixed over the shrine of Sori Kushtak, where thev are 
still to be seen. 

The connection of the Bugtis with the British commenced 
in 1839. The predatory attacks by the Baloch on the com¬ 
munications of the British Army in Afghanistan were so 
dangerous and frequent that, after all other measures had 
failed, a force was sent in October 1839 under the command 
of Major Billamore to punish the offending tribes. On the 
arrival of the force at Phul^Ji, it was found that the Kachhi 
plunderers had deserted their country and taken refuge in 
the Bugti hills. They were followed by Major Billamore's 
detachment, and, as the troops approached D^ra, the Bugtis 
seemed at first to be submissive and friendly, but the small¬ 
ness of the force tempted them to hostilities, and they at¬ 
tacked Major Billamore with their whole strength. The 
Bugtis were twice signally defeated with great loss, their 
chief, Bfbrak, was captured and sent as a prisoner to Sind* 
and great losses were inflicted on the tribe generally. 
Major Billamore remained in the hills for nearly three 
months, when, having accomplished the object of his expedi¬ 
tion, he returned by the Nafusk pass. The plundering ex¬ 
cursions of the Bugtis were thus checked for a time, but 
they soon recommenced their raids and forays, and in April 
1840 Lieutenant Clarke, wiih a detachment of 180 men, made 
an unsuccessful effort to surprise a party of the Khalpar 
Bugtis in the hills. 

At length in 1845, provoked by the repeated acts of law¬ 
lessness on the part of the Dombkis and Bugtis, Sir Charles 
Napier undertook a campaign with a view of breaking then 
power. The force at his disposal consisted of over 7,000 
troops as well as a large body of Baloch, auxiliaries. The 
campaign was conducted from two sides, one force operating 
from Uch as its head-quarters and marching across the Son 
Kushtak and Jaonk ranges, while another worked up fron' 
Phuleji and threatened the flanks of the predatory tribes- 

* He relented nftcr two yearn. 

• » 
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As already described, the line of retreat to the north was 
closed by the Marris. The Dombkis were thus driven into 
the famous strong^hold of Taraki, where they were forced to 
surrender. The mass of the Bu^is, however, managed to 
effect their escape into the Kh6trdn valley, and though the 
movements of Sir Charles Napier's force extended over a 
considerable area of their country and D^ra was occupied, 
the expedition, as far as this tribe was concerned, would 
only appear to have been a Qualified success. Immediately 
after the force left the hills, the Bugtis returned to their 
country and continued their depredations in Sind and 
Kachhi. 

In 1846 a body of i,aoo tribesmen penetrated into the 
plains of Sind, and plundered the country round MIrpur to 
within about 16 miles of the city of Shikdrpur and carried 
off an immense booty consisting of nearly 15,000 head of 
cattle. 

In October 1847, the Bugtis raided the village of Kundrini 
in Kachhi, and while returning to the hills, were attacked 
t'c^r Kunri by Lieut, (afterwards Sir William) Merewether 
with 130 men of the ist Scinde Horse. The Bugtis were 
completely defeated, and are said to have lost nearly 500 
killed and 120 prisoners. While the tribe was paralysed by 
this blow, their country was successfully invaded by the 
Marris. After this the whole tribe, broken and disheartened, 
fled for refuge to the Kh^trins, the chief of which, Mir Hdji, 
had given his sister in marriage to the Bugti tumanddr. 
The Bugtis and the Kh^trdns then united and attacked the 
Marris, killing 70 of them and carrying off a large herd of 
camels. They again united with the Mdsa Kh^I Path;lnsand 
penetrated into the Marri country as far as Pdrb, when 
they encountered the Marris. Here the united tribesmen 
suffered a severe defeat, the Bugtis alone losing over 500 
men. About the end of 1847, Isikm Kh 4 n, the Bugti chief, 
surrendered to Major Jacob; and 868 Bugtis, including 
women and children, were settled down in L^rk^na, but the 
majority Portly afterwards contrived to effect their escape 
into their hills. Notwithstanding their reverses the tribes¬ 
men continued their raids, and the history of the follow¬ 
ing years consists of a series of forays into Sind and 
Kachhi. 

19 
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In 1858, Ghul^im Murtaza, who had been elected as chief 
in the place of his father IsUm, made a raid on the Marris 
with 700 of his clan. He passed by Kahdn itself, and 
attacked the Bijardnis who were encamped in Kohlu, killings 
13 of them and carrying off an immense booty, consisting 
of sheep, goats, cows and camels. While returning by the 
Gazbor road he was intercepted by the Marris, and the two 
tribes came within sight of each other on the northern side 
of the Sham plain. IsUm Khdn and some of the Bugtis 
proposed that they should return the Marri property and 
make a truce, or that they should retreat to the Kh^tran 
country ; but Ghuldm Murtaza, who was supported by many 
of his chiefs, steadily refused either to return the cattle or 
to retreat. In the morning the Bugtis attacked the Marris 
at a place called Chambri, where a hand-to-hand conflict 
took place, which lasted throughout the greater part of the 
day and ended in the victory of the Bugtis. The Marris 
retreated, leaving 130 dead on the scene of the action, while 
many more died of their wounds. The Bugtis lost 40 men 
killed and a greater number wounded, but they succeeded 
in taking home their booty which was increased by the 
addition of 84 mares and the arms of the Marris, who had 
fallen in the fight. This victory completely wiped out the 
defeat of Pdrb. 

After the battle of Chambri, the war of retaliation was 
carried on from year to year with varying success, until the 
influence exercised over both tribes by Sir Robert Sandeman 
brought an end to this state of affairs. 

Till the latter part of 1861, the conduct of the Bugtis, 
as far as the British Government was concerned, was most 
exemplary. The chief, Ghuldm Murtaza, was a man in 
every way fitted for his position ; he secured the respect and 
fear of the members of his own tribe, and succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the numerous sections under control. His political 
relations with the surrounding tribes were admirably 
managed, and on two or three occasions he was able to 
inflict severe punishment on his hereditary enemies, the 
M arris, who were thus prevented from attempting raids on 
the lower portions of the country. In 1861 Ghuldm 
Muriaza’s mind became affected, and under the influence of 
monomania his conduct became so outrageous that the tribe 
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proposed to depose him and appoint his son in his stead. 
The case was referred to the Khin of Kalit, but no settle¬ 
ment was made ; and with the loss of individual control, the 
tribe soon became broken up into sections, each commanded 
by its own headman, and complete disorg^anization was the 
necessary result. In 1864 a scheme for locating a portion 
of the Bugtis in British territory was considered, but was 
opposed by the Commissioner in Sind, who was of opinion 
that the tribe should be (^ealt with as a whole, and as much 
as possible through the Khin of KaUt, whose subjects they 
nominally were. 

The proposal was allowed to fall through, and in January 
1867 occurred the great Harrand raid by a combined force 
of the Marris and Bugtis under Ghuldm Husain, the Masori 
headman. The raiders were defeated by a detachment of 
the 5th .Punjab Cavalry and a body of the Gurchini tribes¬ 
men, and lost over 200 men killed, including their leader 
GhuUm Husain. 

On the 3rd of February 1871 a conference was held at 
Mirhankot, with the result that the management of the 
M^arri and Bugti tribes was centred in the hands of the 
Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of D 4 ra Ghdzi Khin, as regards these 
tribes, was placed under the orders of the Political Super¬ 
intendent, and not under those of the Commissioner of 
D6rajat, who was relieved of all responsibility as far as 
these tribes were concerned. Levy service, the amount of 
which has varied from time to time, was also given. 

January 1876 a small party of Masori Bugtis attacked 
and looted some Zarkdns of Kohlu, but were pursued and 
lost 14 of their number. A few months afterwards another 
body of Bugtis, who had come to avenge the death of their 
comrades, were attacked by the Zarkdns, and their leader 
Haider Khin killed together with 28 others. The Bugtis 
were greatly exasperated by the death of Haider Khdn, who 
wras looked upon as the best and the bravest leader in the 
Baloch' hills, and immediately fitted out an expedition 
against the Zarkdns. The Marris appear to have fomented 
the strife, and gave a passage through their country to the 
Bugti force, which consisted of almost all the Bugti fight¬ 
ing men led by their chief. This force passed into the 
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Kohiu valley over the Bibur Tak pass and fell on the village 
of Oridni ; this was stormed after a brave defence, in which 
the Zarkdns lost over 70 killed, and the valley was sacked. 

In 1882 the management of the Bugti tribe was handed 
over to the Political Agent, Thal-Chotidli. In 1887 GhuUm 
Murtaza formally resigned the Sardirship of the tribe in 
favour of his son Shahbdz Khin, the present chief, who was 
created a Nawib in 1890 and a K.C.I.E. in 1901. Shahbiz 
Khin has proved himself a strong and capable chief, and, 
since his assumption of power, the behaviour of his tribe has 
been exemplary. 

The arms of the Bugtis were swords and match-locks, 
about one-third of the tribesmen being armed with the 
latter. In times of peace, when scattered over the country, 
the tribe could collect at any given point and place their 
families and property in safety in about four days. In times 
of war, when less scattered, they could mobilize in about 
two days. 

The Bugtis are reported to be the bravest of the hill 
tribes. Physically they are some of .the finest men among 
the Baloch, and intellectually, perhaps, they are the liast 
bigoted. Like the Marris they are active and hardy and 
capable of traversing great distances without fatigue. 

As was the case with the Marris, the grant of the first 
service to the Bugti tribe dates from 1867, when a small 
body of sowars, consisting of i jamaddr and 10 sowars, were 
enlisted by Sir Robert Sandeman and stationed at Rdjanpur. 
After the Mithankot conference of 1871, 50 Bugti sowars 
were enlisted for service on the Sind borders, and 30 sowars 


for the Punjab side. In 1882 the levy service w-as reorga¬ 
nized at a total cost of Rs. 1,775 mensem. There was 
a further reorganization in 1883, and Rs. 2,140 per mensem 
were sanctioned for the political or tribal levies and Rs. ii39^ 
per mensem for the border posts at Shdhpur, Gordndri and 
Gandoi, which relieved the military detachments and were 
placed under the orders of the Superintendent of Levies. 

In 1891 the levies were placed on a new footing and the 
monthly expenditure was increased to Rs. 3,730. Since 
then several minor changes have been made in the con¬ 
stitution of the levies, and at the present time (1905) the 
Bugtis hold 11 posts, and their strength consists of three 
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chiefs and headmen, 3 risdlddrs, 5 jamaddrs, 12 duffadirs, Blctis. 

I ig sowars, 4 footmen and 5 clerks and menials ; the total 
cost beinp Rs. 3,796 per mensem or Rs. 45.552 per annum. 

The further details are given in table XXII, Volume B. 

The only places of interest are Dera Bugti and Uch. Places of 

Dera Bugti, which is also known as the D^ra Blbrak after 
the name of its founder, is the head quarters of the Bugti 
tribe and is situated in 29*2' N., and 69*9' E. at an elevation 
of 1,478 feet. It is 78 miles from Jacobdbid, 36 miles 
from Sui, 125 miles from Sibi and 64 miles from Rojh 4 n in 
the D6ra Ghdzi Khdn District. 

It is rather picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Si^hif water course, and commands a good view of the 
Si^h^f valley. The village is an irregular collection of mud 
houses, surrounded by a mud wall built in the form of a 
square with a small round bastion in each corner. The 
present chief, Nawdb Sir Shahbdz Khdn, K.C.I.E., has 
greatly improved the place, which has three fine gardens, 
and, in addition to the houses of the chief and members of 
his family, a darbdr hall, masfid and guest houses. There 
is a good supply of water from the Sidhdf stream. The 
population (1905) consists of about 1,500 souls, including 
nearly 300 Hindus. The exports are chiefly wool, potash 
and dwarf-palm leaves, while the imports include grain, 
sugar, oil and piece-goods, the annual value of which is 
estimated at about Rs. 3,000. 'I'he approaches to the north 
and south are difficult, and are capable of being easily held 
against an enemy. The fort was captured in 1839 by the 
force under Major Billamore, and again in 1845 by General 
Simpson's column of Sir Charles Napier’s Army. 

The following interesting account of Uch was written by Uch. 
Mr. R. Hughes-Buller, who visited the locality in 1903 

Uch is a small oasis in the hills lying in the low and 
irregular range of hills composed of soft sand-stones and 
saoo which ckiri the foot of the Z 6 n hills on the south of 
the Bugti country and between it and the Naslr 4 bdd tahsfl. 

Among these hills lies a small valley about 2 miles long by 
about 500 or 600 yards broad, t.irough which runs the bed 
of a mountain torrent filled from the north-west by thfc 
junction of the Mazardan, Lallo and Chot streams. There are 
gaps in the sand-stone hills between the valley and the plain 
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through which the water passes. On the northern side of 
the valley is a low bank containing an incrustation of effer¬ 
vescent salt. On the top of the bank are a few date and 
other trees. From this bank, at different places, water is 
continually exuding, but the largest supply is from two 
springs about three quarters of a mile apart, in which the 
water is constantly bubbling and bringing up loose sand. 
The water bubbles at short intervals and generally, at or 
near the same spot each time. It is fairly good for men 
and animals who are accustomed to it, but has a taste of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. An attempt was once made by 
one Dilmurdd to use the water which is fairly plentiful 
for cultivation, and he is said to have been fairly successful. 
He was shortly afterwards, however, found to be implicated 
with the mutineers of 1857, and was imprisoned, and no 
further attempt has ever been made to utilise the springs. 
The water is said to increase in the cold weather and to 
diminish at the time of rain. It was here that Major Bil- 
lamore arrived in 1839, and came upon a number of Bugti 
horsemen and footmen. Some hundred men were unable 
to make their escape with the horsemen, and, taking up a 
position on the sand-stone range, held out until so men 
were killed when they surrendered. The Bugti horsemen 
meanwhile had disappeared, but next morning were pursued 
without result. On the return of the British in dejection to 
Uch the Bugtis suddenly made their appearance from a cle t 
of the hills not half a mile away. Billamore's men at once 
advanced to the charge, but as soon as they were in a ff** 
the ground gave way and they were bogged to the sad e 
girth. A single officer, probably General John jaco 
himself, got across. He was absolutely at the 
of the enemy, but the leader of the Bugtis waited, 
the solitary officer rode towards him, and turning rci ^ 
followed his men who had disappeared among the s**' 

Some Lotini Bugtis live in the neighbourhood, and 
camelmen bring their camels to water here. Before ^ 
Sind canals were made, large quantities of sand-grouse 
pigeons were to be met with in the locality, but since 
has become plentiful in the Nasirdbdd tahsil they af* 
now numerous.'* 
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The Marris and Bugtis are nominally Muhammadans of Social lifk 
the Sunni sect, but are by no means strict in their Religion, 
religious observances, and set but scanty value on the 
orthodox times of prayer, on pilgrimages, alms or fasting. 

On the other hand they are superstitious and place 
implicit belief in omens, charms and spirits. Many of 
their religious and social characteristics have already been 
described in Chapter I, and resemble those of the other 
Baloch tribes in most essentials. Saiads and mullds and 
sacred classes play an important part in the tribal areas, 
and their amulets, charms and blessings are constantly 
invoked. The superstitious reverence paid by the 
Marris to their chief and the family of the Bahdwaldnzai 
Ghazanis has already been alluded to. The Mehk^nis are 
also considered a sacred sect, while among the Bugtis the 
same position is accorded to the Nothdnis, who are the 
descendants of Pir Sori, and to the Jaskhdnis, a sub¬ 
section of the Masori clan. These are credited with the 
power of being able to cure diseases and turn aside the 
bullets of the enemy. 

Ordeals by fire and water were frequently, and are still 
occasionally, resorted to to determine the guilt or innocence 
of a siftpected person. An ordinary trial was to compel the 
accused to walk over seven red-hot stones which were 
placed in a row a yard apart, each being covered with a leaf 
of the akk plant. If the suspect was able to perform 
this test without hurt or damage, he was declared to be 
innocent. 

From their mode of life it is not possible for the tribes- Treatment 
men to seclude their women. The chiefs alone consider it women, 
necessary to do so, and even in their households the 
women are allowed to mix in-doors with the men of their 
own family, over whom they often exercise considerable 
influence. In the treatment of their women the Baloch 
are more chivalrous than is usually the case with 
Muhammadan races. Women and children are never 
molested, and women may go out safely when their male 
relations are in the midst of war. Boys are only con¬ 
sidered a fair prey when they have assumed the shaiwdr 
or trousers. Unfaithfulness, on the other hand, is very 
severely punished. A woman taken in adultery must by 
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Baloch law and custom hang’ herself; if she does not do 
this she is killed by her husband, and her paramour 
cannot, if caught, escape death at the hands of the 
woman’s relatives. 

The tribesmen are lavish in their hospitality, which is 
considered one of the most important duties. Even among 
the poorest of them, all who arrive during a meal are 
welcome to a share, and the chiefs spend a great part of 
their income in entertaining guests. All tribesmen who come 
to a chiefs village on business or on the occasion of 
some ceremonial are the chiefs guests and are fed at his 
expense. 

The staple food is judr or bdjra flour baked into chapdtis 
or a kind of cake called kdk ; the method of cooking the 
latter is simple. A stone is made red-hot and a lump of 
dough is pasted round it, and it is then placed in the 
embers of the Are. A speciality among the hill Baloch is 
the sajji or mutton roasted before a wood fire. This is 
used on all ceremonial occasions and is given to all 
honoured guests. 

The dress of the Marris and Bugtis resembles that of 
the Baloch tribes generally, and has been described in 
Chapter I. Each tribe has, however, some little peculiarity 
in the cut of the clothes and in the way of tying the 
turban ; and 'among the initiated the different tribes are 
readily distinguishable the one from the other. The 
Baloch wears nothing but white, and in this respect the 
Marris and Bugtis are even more particular than their 
brethren of the plains. It is on account of this prejudice 
against colours that they are still averse to accepting 
service which involves wearing uniform. 

The very great majority of both tribes are nomads and 
have no fixed dwellings or habitations. They usually hv* 
in blanket tents \j^dn) or shelters made of. mats 

of the dwarf palm. 

Social precedence among the Baloch has been described 
in Chapter I. These rules and observances are strictly 
followed by both Marris and Bugtis, and the members of 
the chiefs families, namely the BahawaJanzais and 
Rah^jas, take precedence before all others. 

The Baloch custom of giving and taking the hdl 
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news) is also rig'idly enforced, and the procedure is adhered 
to strictly in accordance with the order of precedence. 

The murder of a member of one tribe by the member 
of another tribe must, in theory, always be aveng'ed by the 
murdered man s relations. Of recent years, however, these 
inter-tribal cases are usually settled by the Shdhi Jirgas at 
Sibi and Fort Munrp, and compensation in money and 
kind is awarded to the heirs of the murdered man. The 
system of reprisals also ho\ds g’ood among’st the members of 
the same tribe, but a murder may be commuted by wanni 
i.e., the bestowal of a girl in marriage to one of the 
murdered man’s relations, or by banni, the gift of a band 
or field, ofr by the award of compensation fixed by the 
tribal yir^a. Among the Marris the usual rate of this com¬ 
pensation is Rs. 1,000, a girl {n^k), a sword and a gun. 
Among the Bugtis' arms are not usually given, though 
otherwise the rates are similar. Rs. 600 aie awarded for 
the loss of an eye, Rs. 300 for a limb and Rs. 60 for the 
loss of a tooth. These rates are not, however, always 
rigidly enforced, and each case is determined on its merits. 
Blood feuds and reprisals are less common than they were, 
but an occasional outbreak shows the ferocity which is still 
latent in the people. 

^ In fighting the Baloch tactics were comprised in the 
simple principle that an attack was never to be made unless 
the enemy could be surprised or was inferior in numbers. 
Battle once given, the fight was carried on hand-to-hand 
with sword and shield and not, as is the case with the 
Path^ns, by a desultory match-lock fire at long ranges. It 
WM not often that the Baloch met each other in fight, 
tribe to tribe. The ordinary rule was for small parties of 
a tribe to go out on a marauding expedition ; these parties 
were called chapaos^ and their object was to murder and 
plunder only those enemies whom they could surprise. The 
members of a travelled long distances by night and 

lay concealed during the day, and for this reason they 
always rode mares, as a nvare is easily tied up and is less 
likely to betray her master than a horse. Their larger and 
distant expeditions were also usually made on horseback 
and consisted of from 200 to 300 men. In a raid of this 
^Inscription the best cattle were driven rapidly off under a 
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strong guard ; the weaker and worthless were kept in the 
rear with the main body, and if hard pressed, -a few were 
allowed to drop behind from time to time in order to 
delay the pursuit. 

As in other parts of the District shrines are ubiquitous, 
almost every graveyard having a special patron saint.. 
These shrines generally consist of little.mire than a heap 
of stones, or a rough mud or stone enclosure, surmounted 
by some poles, to which rags, horns and metal bells are 
attached. In the Marri country the important shrines are 
those of Bahilwaliin Kh4n, Haidar Sh4h and Buzher in 
Kah4a ; NihiU at Khatgi, 6 miles from Kah4n ; Dbiru on 
the Thadri hill and the shrine of the Tawakali Mast Fakir 
in Kohlu. The Marris also have,their female saints who 
include M4i Khairi, a Bah4wal4nui lady ; M4i Sado, to 
whom a shrine has been erected in the Nes4u plain, and M4i 
Natro, k Ghazani saint, whose shrine lies close to Buzh6r. 
The shrine of Bah4wal4n, the. progenitor of the present 
ruling family, is held in the greatest reverence by the 
tribesmen ; and prayers offered at the shrine of PIr 
Haidar Shah are said to avert cholera and other epidemic 
diseases. 

The most important shrines in the Bugti country are 
those of Pfr Sori and Maz4ro, the former being situated on. 
the Plr Koh mountain and the latter in the Z6a hills. Pk 
Sori, who had acquired a great reputation for sanctity during 
his life time, was mortally wounded by the Bul^dis; and in 
accordance with his dying request his body was tied on to a 
camel, which was allowed to wander where it pleased, the 
shrine being erected by his followers at the place where the 
camel eventually stopped of his own free will. 
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The Bolan Pass and Niubki Bailway Diatrict ia aitnated phtsicai. 
in the north-western part of the tract of the country in 
Baluchistan which is directly under British administra- dimensiona, 
tion; the main part, comprising the Pass, lies between 
north latitudes 29^ 24' and 30° 10', and east longitudes 
G7° 4' and 67° 44'. The District, as now constituted 
(1905), includes besides the Pass proper, the lands 
occupied by the Mushkaf-Bolan and the Quetta-Nushld 
Railways. Local tradition asserts that the Pass derives 
its name from Bolan, a Rind Baloch, whom Mir Chikar 
sent in advance to explore the route when the Baloch 
were spreading southward from the Kalit highlands to 
Kachhi and the Punjab. 

The boundaries of the Bolan Pass were thus described Boondaries. 
in 1887 by the late Sir Oliver St. John, then Agent 
to the Governor-General, in a report submitted to the 
Government of India on the administrative arrangeme[ntB 
to be made after the Pass had been ceded to the 
British Government. 

“ The tract of country, which is known for administra¬ 
tive purposes by the name of BolAn Pass, extends from 
Rindli to Darwaza inclusive, a distance of about 60 miles. 

It is bounded on the east by Thal-Chotiali (now Sibi) District 
and on the west by,territory under the administration 
of the Khan of Kalat or his Sardirs, though the boundaries 
on either side have never been dehned. At its embouchure,, 
it is divided by a narrow strip of country under the direct 
government of the Kh4n from the assigned District of 
Sibi, and on the north it meets the Quetta District at 
Darwaza.*’ 
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The boundaries thus defined include an area of about 
900 square miles. They have never been demarcated 
since the time that Sir Oliver St. John wrote, and there 
is some doobt as to what the limits actually are. Outside 
the catchment area of the Bolan river, the jurisdiction of 
the tahsildar of the Bolan, at present (1905), extends to 
the Mushkif-Bolan Railway between Nari Bank and the 
Sariib railway crossing, about lOt miles from Quetta, 
and to the branch from Nari Bank to Rindli. The por¬ 
tion of the Nushki Railway between Sp^and and Sohro 
Sham, the eastern boundary of the Chflgai District, has 
been added to the District since 1903. On the railways, 
the area ceded by the Kh4n to the British Government 
comprises the land for one hundred feet on either side of 
the line, places occupied by buildings, and a quarter of a 
mile of land on either side of station buildings. 

The Pass proper extends from Kolpur, known to the 
natives as the Eharlakai Eotal, to Rindli with a total 
length of about 54 miles* and varying breadth. The 
widest part is the Ldl4ji plain. The elevation is about 
600 feet above sea level at the mouth and about 6,900 at the 
head of the Pass. The general character of the District 
is mountainous, the mountains being intersected by long 
narrow valleys. The drainage is carried off to the south 
by the Bol4n river and the Mach or Mushk^f hill torrent, 
and it is along these streams and their tributaries that 
the valleys lie. The Pass is narrow between Kharlakai 
Eotal and Mach, and, in places, enclosed within high 
mountains. 

Below Mach lies the L4l4ji plain which is about 2o 
miles long from north to south, 6 miles wide at its 
broadest point, and has an elevation varying from 998 
to 1,885 feet. It is covered with coarse gravel, which 
appears to have been entirely deposited by streams 
running from the surrounding hills, a large proportion^ 

* Kharlakai Xotal or Kolpur to Rindli is 60 milss by road 
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the pebbles consisting of nummulitic limestone. It has a 
considerable ascent from south to north. At the southern 
end of the plain is Kirta, and below Kirta the Pass again 
narrows to a gorge known as the Afghan Ponzak, 
broadens a little near Drajb^nt or ‘long flat^’ and narrows 
again at the point known by the Brahuis as Naoling, now 
traversed by the Kundalani bridge. This point is said to 
be the southern boundary ^of the Kuchiks of Kirta, the 
flats below it being owned by the Garranis and Kdrds. 

The Gwanddn or little Dasht and the Bhalla or srreat 
Dasht, also known as the Dasht-i>B4daulat, through 
which the military road and the railway pass, lie to the 
north of the Kharlakai Kotal, and are broad flat mud 
plains consisting of fine soil probably of sub-aerial origin 
and vfery fertile when irrigated. 

The mountains belong to the Central Bnihui Pange, 
which occupies the northern part of Jhalawan and the 
whole of the Sarawin country in the Ealat State and 
parts of the Administered Areas of Baluchistan, and 
forms the upper portion of the great system to which 
Pottingfer gave the name of the Brabooick (Brdhuik) 
mountains. The hills that enclose the Boldn Pass, 
though forming a single system, bear separate names 
in different localities, the best known among them being 
the Maurjik or Maurjigh (2,820 feet) and Dan Kash na 
I^th in the south; the Kohan Lath (3,307), with its 
northern extension separating the Laleji plain from the 
Mushkdf valley called the Pandrband (2,081), the Takari 
or Trakri (3,950) across which a path goes from Pishi to 
the Sdngan valley, the Chitarki (2,531), Kandhar (6,265), 
Fir Mard (8,150), Nodgwiir (10,390), with Shug (10,300) 
and Z4n. (9,310) on the east; and the Bacham (7,619), 
Mdrzubdn (7,536), Kulli (7,341), Traku (6,899), Rushi 
(6,726), Garai (4,962), Kandari (3,871) and Nagau hills 
on the west. 

The hills that lie north of Mach, locally known us 
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FHT8ICAL Khurasin, are claimed by the Kdrds and the Sabtakzaw, 
and those to the south are owned by the Kuchik Baloch 
of Kirta, but the latter claim all the country up to the 
Kharlakai Kotal. Most of the hills bear little or no 
▼egetation; but in the Khurasan hills Pistada tnutica, 
Pislacia khanjak, juniper, olive and wild almond are to 
be seen, with wild pomegranates in a few places. The 
few trees in the south include the Wnar (Zizyphiu jujvba), 
pir fScUvadora ol6oides)j and kalet (G(ipp(idt(iphylla), 

Mr. G. L. Griesbach of the Geological Survey of India 
gives the following account of the geology of the hill 
ranges.* 

«Entering the Bolan Pass from India, one has to 
traverse a number of more or less parallel ridges with 
tolerably easy passes leading over them. Dislocations, 
mostly vertical to the strike of the ranges, have prepared 
the course (in the first instance) for rivers, as for example 

the Boldn, the Nari, etc. 

****** 

"The geological structure, in spite of the numerous 
contortions and partial dislocations, is extremely simply 
The western ridges and, at the same time, the highe 
ones, along which line is found the Takatu hill, are ma 
up of cretaceous rocks, folded and raised into dome-shapo 
masses, showing a great deal of local disturbance.^ 
of the highest part of the Bolan Pass, near Sir-i-Bo an 
(Sar-i-Bolan), and between that line and Kundaldni, 
eocene rocks of the nummulitic limestone facies prevai 
with a lower coal-bearing series (Ranikot beds). These 
beds have also undergone great lateral pressure and ar^ 
folded, raised into dome-shaped masses, and m p a^e 
inverted, making detailed examination a work of consi 
able difficulty. Eastward of this ground, and 
quite unconformably against the upraised beds . 

eocene series, the middle and upper te rtiary rocks (_ _ 

• Memoirt of Geologicod Survey of India, Vol. XVlHi 
of 1881 . 
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and Manchhar gronps) fonn several ridges of considerable 
height, which from afar off can easily be distinguished 
from the eocene limestone hill on the westward, present¬ 
ing a totally different physical aspect and oatline. 

♦ ♦****# 

** I found that iu the main structural features the area 
of the Brahuik hills corresponds closely with the sections 
given by Mr. Blnnford in his ‘ Western Sind,* and had 
it been possible to devote more time to the examination 
of the Bolan, no doubt all his sub-divisions of the tertiary 
series could have been identified. As it is, I am quite 
certain that the hills between the Indus plain and the 
Quetta valley are simply a continuation of the Kirthar 
range, and that very little difference will be found 
between the two sections.** 

Of the two rivers in the District, the BoUn and the 
Mushk&f, the former has by far the larger drainage area. 

The BoUn river rises near Kolpur but the water only 
makes its first appearance at Sar-i-Bolan (36 miles from 
Quetta) and disappears again near Abigum where, how¬ 
ever, a small flat or thal is first irrigated from its water. 
Near Bibi N4ni, the BoI4n is joined from the west by the 
Saraw&n river, known locaUy as the D4rd4n, and also as 
the Kaur Bibi N&ni, and from this point a perennial 
stream appears. A channel for irrigation purposes is 
taken to Kirta village, a distance of about twelve miles, 
from the Chirian Bdth, where a dam is erected. After 
flowing through the Ldldji plain past Eirta, the river cuts 
its way through the Afghan Ponzak, and is joined at 
Kundalani from the west by the perennial waters of the 
Eumbdla stream and emerges into the Dadhar plain near 
Pir Chauki. After passing through Dadhar, where the 
water is largely used for irrigation, the river is eventually 
dissipated into the great plain of Eachhi. The totil 
length of the river from Eolpur to its exit iu the plain is 
about 88 miles. The perennial water of the Eaur 
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B'lbi N4ni is almost entirely utilised for the irrigation of 
land belonging to the Kuchiks of Kirta. Close to and 
south of the village several springs add their supply of 
water to the river, the perennial flow of which at this 
point is considerable. Between Kirta and Naoling some 
portion of the water is employed for irrigating small flats 
beside the river, and below Kundalani the Kundalani, and 
Drabbi lands belonging to the Garrani and the Kurds, 
are also irrigated from the river. 

Many hill torrents empty themselves into the river, 
causing violent floods after heavy rains; the principal 
affluents from the north are the Dozan, Dhirok, Sulak, 
Anari, Khob^t, Sinkni, and Pishi, and from the west the 
Muhammad Guzzi, Gishtri, G4tani, Tonitok, Khajdn, 

Dardan, Garai and Kumb^la. 

The depressions where water collects in pools are 
known as dumb and usually contain flsh. Among them 
are Sur Dumb about 1 mile to the south of Kirte; 
Kauntrani Dumb, one of the largest, between NaoUng 
and Kundalani; Kundalani Dumb close to the levy post; 
Tosha-na Dumb about a mile below Kundalani ; and 
Drabbi Wala Dumb, about 3^ miles from Kundalani. 

Sudden floods are of not infrequent occurrence m the 
Bolan river and sometimes cause heavy loss of life an^ 
property. “ In Baluchistan,” writes Sir Thomas Holdich. 
“the phenomenon of an irresistible flood let sudden y 
loose and carrying all before it, after a comparative y 
local rainfall is not at all uncommon. It was such a flo 
that utterly destroyed the Bolan railway, ere the Mushka 
alignment was adopted. When that railway was cons¬ 
tructed, the Baloch greybeards wagged their heads an ^ 
said. ‘ Wait till a flood conies, you haven’t seen one ye • 
We waited a long time and then the flood did come 
August, ISltO) and it not only buried a large section of the 
line 80 doep that I doubt if the metals have ever yet 

• The Indian liorderland, Col. Sir T. H, Holdicb, pag*-’ 
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recovered, but it also washed away a widrat (shrine) or two 
belonging to the same Baloch advisers, a fact which seems 
to indicate that they had hardly appreciated the capacity of 
a Bolan flood themselves.*’ The local people tell of many 
ravages caused by such floods, a party of twenty Br&huis 
with their cattle and property having been carried off 
between E^undalani and ICirta in 1882, and a similar fate 
befalling a party of half a dozen Brihuis between Doz4n 
and Uirok in 1896. 

The Mushkaf hill torrent is composed by the confluence 
of four smaller torrents which rise from the Pir Mard, 
Kandhar, Urghuzzi and Jangih4n hills, the river, on their 
junction, being known as the Matdvni. In its southward 
course, it is Joined by R4khami, Much and Zai. Like the 
Bolan it is subject to heavy floods which are used for 
flood-crop cultivation in the tracts to the west of the 
Mushkaf railway station. 

It seems to the traveller on entering the BoUn as if the 
scenery was devoid of everything save stones, rocks and 
sand-coloured hills. The mountains, towering into the 
distance, rise hard, relentless, and grey against the sky. 
Brown, yellow, and grey, unmodified by verdure, are the 


predominant colours of the rocks, of the dry water courses, 
and of the general landscape. The only signs of life are 
the camels, goats and sheep travelling to and from the 
plains or the little tufted birds, sand-coloured like the 
parth in which they build. In this scene of monotonous 
esolation, the only redeeming features are the emerald 

green of the cultivation round Kirta and the orchards of 
M^acli and Hirok 

J he rocks forming the Bolan Pass and the neighbouring 
regions consist of a varied series including Jurassic (lower 
an<l upper cretaceous) strata ; basalt flows of the Deccan 
fr.ip age; Gha^ij and Spintangi beds (middle eocene); 
lo>'er ^lari (uppyr eocene) ; lower, middle and upper 
Siwiliki (middls and upper miocens) | and a large 
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aocnmulation of recent and sub-recent terrestrial deposits. 
The Ghiizij beds contain coal-seams that have been worked. 
Illustrated descriptions of the Bolan Pass will be found in 
Mr'. Griesbach’s ** Geology of the Bolan PasQ ”, and 
Dr. Blanford’s “Hills between Quetta and D^ra Ghazi 
Khdn”, {Memoirt of the Geological Survey of India, 
Volumes XVIII, part 1, and XX, part 2). A less modem 
account is that given by Dr. Cook in the Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, 1859. 

In 1840, Dr. Cook wrote of the vegetation: “A rank 
grass exists in the valley near Kundalani and at Kirta. 
The mountains are excessively bare, and with the exception 
of the last few miles beyond Sar-i-BoUn, where a few 
straggling trees are found, produce nothing that can be 
used as firewood. Small herbs and thorny plants, on 
which the camels feed, are sprinkled over the valleys. 

“ In the ravines is found a plant called pe'nfilli (plan 
phulli) bearing a yellow berry having very little taste, 
which the natives use as a medicine in intermittent fevers.” 

The vegetation* is practically that of south-eastern 
Baluchistan generally, and consists of a repellent scrub, 
made up of such plants as Capparie aphylla, Periploca 
aphylla, Boucerosia, Tecoma undulata, Acanthodium 
epicatum, Proeopxe tpicigera, Rhazya stricta, Withania 
coagulane, W. eomnifera, Zizyphue jujuha, Z. nummulgria, 
Salvadora oleoide$,€alotropi$procera, Caraganapolyacantha, 
Acacia Famenana, A. rupestrie, A. Jacquemontii, 
CaUigonum polygonoidee, Crotalaria Burhia, Leptadenia 
Sparliutn, Tavemiera nummularia, Alhagi camelorum. 
On the surrounding hills occur pistachio ( gwan ) 
and a little olive {haee). Since the British occupation 
Icikar (Acacia Arahica), jag (Dalhergia siseoo), 
(Acacia epecioea), nim (Melia Azaitirachta), and 
(Ficus religiosa) have been successfully planted at Rindl‘ 

•From notes kindly ooniributed by the Diitctor, BoUniciil 

Borrej of 
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and willows at a few other places along water channels in Physical 

the Pass. Oranges, lemons, sweet Hmes, plantains, figs, 

peaches, pears and the mulberry thrive at Rindli, and there 

are g^pes, walnuts, almonds, pomegranates, plums, oranges, 

Umes and apples at Mach. A list of the more common 

plants and trees with their vernacular names is given in 
appendix I. 

None of the wild animals of the Pass merit special Fauna, 
notice. Sisi and chikor are found in the upper parts of 
the Pass, and pigeons can be shot in the southern parts 
near Kundalani and RindH. QuaU {hharu) are to be 
found at the latter place in the spring. A few hare and 
ra^e deer occur in the L416ji plain. Fish o?er 20 lb. in 
weight have been caught with the rod in the lower reaches 
of the Bolan river. Mountain sheep are met with in 
the hills between RindU and Mach, and leopards are 
occasionally found. Among other animals are wolves, 
hyenas, foxes and jackals. Porcupines {sikhun) are 
numerous and do much damage to the judri crop. 

The elevation of the District varies from about 463 feet Climate, 
at Rindli to 3,246 feet at Mach and 5,793 feet at Dasht t«“P«™tnre 
and the climate varies with the height. " nunfall. 
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HistoricaUy the chief interest of the Bolin Pass is to 
be found in the succession of migrant hordes, invaders, 
and merchants who have traversed it on their wsy to 
and fro between India and central Asia. 

According to Lassen, it was one of the routes use y 
the Aryans in their earliest migrations to the In us 
valley, and doubtless it continued to contribute its stieaui 
of migrants to the population of India till the ' 

century when the Pass appears for a moment in authen ^ 
history as the site of a battle between the Arghuns am 
the rulers of Sind. The great Arghun chief, Zunnun 
on being appointed to the governorship of Kanda ar 
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Sultan Husain Mirza of Herat, annexed Pishing, Shal Histoet. 
and Mastung to the territories under his control, while 
his sons Shah Beg and Muhammad Beg descended the 
Bolan Pass and added Sibi to their father’s possessions. 

Sibi was at this time under Jam Nanda, otherwise 
known as Nizam-ud-din, of the Samma dynasty, and he 
sent a strong force under one Darya Khan, also known 
as Mubarak Khan, to expel the intruders. Mubarak Khan 
came upon the Arghuiis at Jalogir near Bibi Nani, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them and killed their leader, Muham¬ 
mad B4g. This was in 1486, A. D. 

In 1653, during the reign of the Emperor Sh4h Jahan, 
when Dara Shakoh led an army to capture Kandahar, 
his heavy guns were sent round by the Bolan Pass while 
the prince himself marched through Duki and Pishin. 

Nidir Shah also used the route on his return from India 
via Larkana and Kachhi in 1740. 

The first occasion on which we hear of the Bolan ijhg connec 
being used by \he Brahuis is when Mir Ahmad I of tionofthe 
Kalat f1666-7 to 1695-6) followed it in his attacks on widths 
the Baruzais of Sibi. Sixteen of these expeditions were • 

unsuccessful, but the seventeenth ended in a victory for 
the Brihuis at the shrine of Shaikh Kat4 near Nari 
Bank station. The Baruzais retaliated by taking a force 
through the Bolan to Johan ria Narmnk, but peace was 
eventually made. For centuries the pass had been a 
favourite raiding ground for the neighbouring tribes, and 
Afghin subjects, trading with India, had been constantly^ 
molested. To put an end to these occurrences, Ahmad 
Shdh is alle^ to hare made Nasir Khan I of Kalat 
responsible for the blood compensation of lives lost in ' C* 

the BoUn. Nasir Khan either did not wish to undertiko ^ 

the task or found it impossible, with the result that he 
revolted, whereupon an army was sent against him from 
Kandahar in 1756 which bosiogod Kalat and eventually 
brought the recalcitrant ruler to terms, one of which 
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Histoet. is said to have been his bein" relieved of responsibility 
for the protection of the Bolan. The Khans, however, 
{tpp 0 Er to have retained their connection with this import¬ 
ant artery of communication as in the following reign, that 
of Mahmud Khan I (1793-4 to 1816-7) Shah Shuja-iil- 
mulk was conducted safely through the Pass to Shikarpur 
to crush a revolt headed by Bibi Zainab, the Khan s aunt, 
in alliance with the Talpur Mirs of Sind. The expedition 
was successful and large arrears of tribute were collected 
by the Shah. At this time Kachhi was in the hands 
of a very capable man, Mir Mustafa Khan, brother of 
Mahmud Khan I, and he is said to have established his 
power so successfully “that theBolan Pass resembled the 
bazar of Kalat in safety.*’* 

Shah Shuja-ul-mulk crossed the Pass on two other 
occasions, first in 1834, after he had seized Shikarpur and 
was marching on Kandahar at the head of an army of 
22,000 Afghans and Hindustanis only to be defeated in a 
pitched battle with Dost Muhammad Khan, and again in 
1839, at the time of the first Afghan war. 

Previous to the first Afghan war, about 1827, Masson 
had passed through the Bolan and had found the road 
yery unsafe, the men of the caravan with which he was 
travelling keeping a very strict watch at night. Owing 
to the exposure of the Pass to perpetual depredations 
there was hardly any cultivation. 

On the outbreak of the first Afghan war, the Bengal 

Awir Column of the Army of the Indus under Sir W. Cotton 

marched through the Pass halting at Kirta, Bibi Nani. 
Ab-i-gum and Sar-i-Bolan, and it was soon followed by 
the Bombay Column. The Pass was perpetually infested 
by bands of marauders and parties of hill-tribes often 
appeared and proved very troublesome,. causing much 
bloodshed and great loss of cattle and property* 

* O. P. Tate. KaLU, page 44—Calontia. 1896, 
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chief offenders appear to have been the Marris, Ban^ul- 
zais, Kurds and some of the Kakars. 

It appears that the originators of the attacks made bj 
the Bangulzais and Kurds were two brothers of Dad 
Muhammad, the former Ghilzai minister of Mehrab Khan 
of Kalit, who to revenge themselves for the murder of 
tlieir brother, had determined to implicate the Khan by 
inducing the Kurds and Bangulzais to attack the British 
forces. The brothers had married among the Bangulzais. 
Mehrab Khan was accused, at the time, of treachery to 
the British and the occurrences in the Bolan were among 
the reasons which led to the despatch of General Will- 
shire s column to take Kalat at the end of the year. 
But, though urged to do so, Mehrab Khan appears to 
have steadily refused to put any obstacle in the way of 
the march of the British army. 

Nor were the difficulties of the British forces confined 


to the depredations of the tribes alone, for in 1841 a party 
of Skinner’s Horse under Captain Haldane had just 
entered the narrowest part of the Pass above Sar-i-Bolan 
and on coming to a turn were met by one of those 
tremendous floods for which the Bolan has since become 
80 famous. Men, horses, camels etc. were swept away 
and dashed to pieces against projecting rocks over which 
the water flowed 20 feet high. No assistance could be 
afforded as the stream ran faster than a horse could gallop. 
The loss of life was thirty-three men and 101 animals, 
besides property worth Rs. 12,500. 

In October, 1S42, the troops finally evacuated the pass 
and returned lo Imlia. 


History. 


Under the terms «.f the treaty of 1854 with Kalat, 
Nasir Khan II bound himself to keep open all trade 
roub-s, a policy which was constantly impressed on him 
and his successor, Mir Khudadiid, by the British Goverr- 
nient. The treaty, among ether piovid«c tor a 

reducUon of duty t'rorr, K. 1 to 8 annA; per maund, oy 


EztenBion 
of British 
control. 
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which the revenues of the State were reduced in a way 
the Khan could ill afford. 

Mir Khudadad, however, involved as he constantly was 
in quarrels with his tribesmen, found it impossible to keep 
order, and raids and forays were the order of the day. 
In October 1871, a rebellion broke out in the Sarawan 
country which resulted in some merchants beings plundered 
in the Pass. An unsuccessful attempt at a settlement 
was made early in 1873 by Sir William Merewether when 
the question of making payments of Rs. 6,000 per annum 
to the Mazarani Marris of the Bolan and of Rs. 12,000 
to the Sarawan tribesmen was mooted. About the same 
time, the Mazarani Marris, who had been entrusted with 
the protection of the Pass, were attacked by the Brahoi 
M^ng^ls and a chronic state of discord reigned. The 
Political Agent was withdrawn from Kalat in the spring 
of the same year, and in the winter, outrages were 
committed on British messengers in and near the Pass. 


In 1875 it was decided to depute Captain Sandeman to 
enquire into the state of affairs and to bring about an 
amicable settlement, and he was at the same time instructed 


to report what arrangements could be made for the protec¬ 
tion of trade via the Bolin. The causes of the prevailing 
anarchy were discovered by this expedition and in tlm 
following year Captain Sandeman proceeded on his second 
mission. He found some 6,000 men and 5,000 camels, 


taking merchandise valued at 6 or 7 laklis, prevented from 
entering the Pass through fear of molestation. Even the 
inhabitants of the village of Kirta had deserted the place 
owing to the marauding expeditions of the Marris. Ih® 
caravans accompanied the mission, the Pass being thus 
re-opened, and lln- whole question of protecting the trade 
passing through it was discussed with Mir Khudadiid Khau 
on the arrival of the mission at Mastung.* An agnM*iiic"l 


* Soe meiDormndiim at poffo 220 of BalHehi$idn Blut Book, Nu 


( 
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was arrived at bj which the control of the arrangements Histobt 
was placed in the hands of tlie Kurd chief under the general 
supervision of the Kaisani chief. The Khan was to con¬ 
tinue to levy transit-dues [sung) at Quetta and Dadhar as 
before, but the escort fees [badraka) were to be devoted to 
the maintenance of armed guards under the Kurd chief. 

This was the commencement of the Bolan Levy Service, 
a full account of which will be found elsewhere. 

The treaty of 1876 contained no special reference to TksMMsd 
the Pass, but its effects were very shortly realized on the 
outbreak of the second war with Afghanistan (1878-81). 

Early in November, 1878, General Biddulph’s column 
reached Quetta through the Bolan Pass, and marched on 
to Pishin, and it was soon followed by the main body of 
the Kandahar Field Force under Sir Donald Stewart. In 
1880, General Burrow’s brigade passed through the Bolin 
to meec Ayub Khan in the disastrous engagement of 
Maiwand and reinforcements under General Phayre 
followed him to Kandahar. The railway was completed 
tp Bindli in May 1882, and vast quantities of stores were 
pushed up through the Pass to the front without the 
slightest opposition from the tribesmen. 

At the close of the campaign the Kabul-Kandahar 
field Force marched back to India through Quetta and 
the Bolin, and Lord Boberts gives the following 
description of the scene. Riding through the Bolin 
Pass, I overtook most of the regiments of the Kibul- 
Kandahir foroe marching towards Sibi, thence to disperso 
to their respective destinations. As I parted with each 
oorps in turn, its band played Auld Lang Syne^ and I 
have never since heard that memory-stirring air without its 
bringing before my mind’s eye the last view I had of the 
Kabol-Kandahir Field Force. I fancy myself crossing 
and recrossing the river which winds through the pass : 

I hear the martial beat of drums aud plaintive music of 
the pipes; and I see Riflemen and Gurkhas, Highlanders 
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i<».^roKT. and Sikhs, guns and horses, camels and mules, with the 
endless following of the Indian army, winding through 
the narrow gorges, cr over the interminable boulders 
which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult to man 
and beast.”* 

Cession of With the extension of British control over Baluchistan, 
Vlio British the Harnai route soon gained in popularity over the Bolan, 
I iovemment to freedom from taxation, the safety enjoyed by the 

traders, and the facilities for finding beasts of burden on 
it and trade began to desert the latter. This resulted in 
a loss to the Khan in transit dues, and negotiations were, 
therefore, opened for the transfer of the Bolan to the 
British Government, and enquiries made regarding the 
amounts realized by the Khan between 1876 and 1881 
as transit dues and by the tribesmen as escort fees. As a 
result, the Government agreed to purchase the Khan s 
right to levy tolls for a sum of Rs. 30,000 per annum, 
while a payment of Rs. 3,000 per annum to Sardar Asad 
Khan and Rs. 10,000 per annum to Sardar Yar Muham¬ 
mad Kurd, was authorised on account of their shares of 
the escort fees. An agreement dated June 8, 1883, was 
made with Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat by which 
jurisdiction in the Bolan Pass was transferred to the 
British Goveniment. Clauses 2 to 4 of this agreement run 
as follows:— 

(2.) “ His Highness the Khan hereby transfers to the 

British Government absolutely, with effect from 
the 1st day of April, 1883, all his rights to levy 
dues or tolls on the trade travelling through the 
Bolan to and from British India and Afghanistan, 
as well as to and from Kachhi and Khurasan, as 
provided by the treaty of 1834 or on the trade 
travelling to and from British India and the 
districts of 8ibi, (Quetta and Pishin. 

(3.) “In return for the concession last mentioned the 

*Forty-(me ytart in India by Field Marabal Lord Roberts, p- 
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British Government agree to pay to His Highness Hibtoet, 
the Khan the sum of Rs. 30,000 (thirty thousand) 
per annum free of all deductions, in two half 
yearly i.. .alments on the 1st October and 1st 
April of each year beginning from the 1st October, 

1883. In addition, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General agrees to pay to the Sarawan and Kurd 
Sardars a fixed sum yearly for certain service in 
the Pass representing their shares respectively of 
the transit and escort fees. 

(4.) ** In order te facilitate the arrangements of the 

British Government for the collection of tolls on 
its own behalf in the Bolaii Pass, His Highness 
the Khan hereby cedes to the British Government 
full civil and criminal jurisdiction and all other 
powers of administration within the limits of the 
said Pass and within the land purchased by the 
British Government at Rindli for a railway 
station and other buildings.** 

Details of the distribution of the tribal payments will 
be found in the section on Levies. Tolls were levied at 
reduced rates up to September, 1884, when they were 
abolished. 

The Pass once more came into prominence at the time Construc- 
of 'the Panjdeh incident in 1885, and vast numbers of railway, 
camels were employed in carrying commissariat stores to 
Quetta. The difiiculties encountered proved the urgent 
necessity of a railway, and orders were issued for the 
construction of a surface line through the Pass. The 
Bolan railway was completed to Quetta by the end of 
July, 1886, but the line was much damaged in 1889-90 
and the construction of the Mushk4f-Bol4n Railway was 
taken in hand in the beginning of 1892 and opened for 
traffic in 1897. 

In 1894, the Khin of Kniit gnnUd the Briti.h f;■ 
GoTcrnmexit the ri|^ht to occupy end ndiniiiiilcr, end to tb. r^..j 
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exercise full ciyil and criminal jurisdiction over the lands 
occupied and trarersed bj the Mushkaf-Bolan Railway, 
and they were included in the Bolan Pass District iu 
August, 1896*, all enactments, which had been deemed 
in force in the Bolan Pass District by virtue of their 
application, under section 4, sub-section (2) of the 
Baluchistan Agency Laws Law, 1890, being declared to be 
applicable to them.f 

The area of the District was further extended by an 
agreement dated May 12, 1903, in which the Khan 
ceded to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the Kalat 
State, which were or might afterwards be occupied by 
the Nushld Railway. The title of the District was 
changed to that of the ** Bolan Pass and Nushki Railway 
District” in October, 1903. 

On jurisdiction being acquired by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, the Pass was placed in charge of the Political 
Agent of the Sibi (old Thal-Chotiali) District, but in 
1885 it was transferred temporarily to the charge of 
the Political Agent, Quetta-PishSn. It was soon, how¬ 
ever, re-transferred to Sibi, but was subsequently handed 
over to the Political Agent, Kalat, under whom it 
remained until February 1887. It was now once more 
made over to the Political Agent, Quetta-Piflhin, and a 
Native Assistant was temporarily deputed for judicial 
work. In May 1888, the administrative charge of the 
Pass was made over to the Politj|c^l Ageht, Kalat, and 
the appointment of a Native Assistant wm made 
permanent in August 1890. It remained under him up 
to 1895, when it was transferred to the joint jurisdiction 
of the Political Agents, Quett^PiaWn, and Southeni 
Baluchistin, and was finally made over to th e^aiat 

• Noiiioation by the Agent to the QoTernar-Geaeral in Balucbi»t- 
Ua. No. dated Augaet 20, 18M. 

t Netification by GoTemment of India^F. D., No. 1460 (a) E- A . 
datad Aug net 20, 1896. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Tlip Chaf^i District lios in the western comer of the 
Halnchistaii Agency between north latitudes 28® 2' and 
~A' and east longitudes 60° 57' and 66° 25', and coTers 
an area 18,892 square miles. It comprises that belt of 
country which lies immediately south of the Baloch-Afghan 
boundary from the Sarlat hills on the east to Koh-i>Malik 
Siah un the west, a distance of about 350 miles in a 
straight line with an average breadth of 50 miles. As now 
constituted for the purposes of administration, the District 
consists of three divisions, namely the Nushki tahsil on 
the east, the Chagai sub-tahsii in the centre and the 
Western Sanjrani tract on the extreme west. 

It derives its title from Chagai, a village on the western 
l)order of the Lora Hamun, and local tradition attributes 
the origin of the name to the number of wells or ehdht 
which are said to have formerly existed in the vicinity. 

The District is bounded on the north by the desert 
regions of Afghinistan which lie to the south of the 
Hehnand, on the east by the Sarlat Range and the 
‘iaruwan division of the Kalat State, on the south by 
Kliarun and the Persian district of Bampusht, and on tlie 
west by Persia. 


PHTIICAL 

A8PBCT8. 

Situation 

and 

dimensions. 


Origin of 
name of the 
District. 


Boundaries. 


The northern boundary was demarcated in 1895-6 by a 
joint Afghan and British Commission, Major Sir Henry 
(then Captain) McMahon, k. c. i. e., c. s. i., being the 
British Commissioner, and is fully detailed in the agree¬ 
ment* dated the 13th of May 1896, an extract from which 
*** printed in appendix I. The general direction of this 
bjundary from the foot of the Sarlat range to the K(»h-i- 
Malik Siah peak, which also marks the southernmost point 


• ddsiiuirfrufum Rtpvri of (4s Ba(«c4u(*iit Afftntji for 1896-7. 
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ot the boundary between Afghanistan and Persia, is due 
west, and the actual line runs for its whole length through 
a barren and desert country, the nature of which, howeven 
presents many striking varieties. From the foot of 
the Sarlat to Chagai, the boundary lies along the southern 
fringe of the sandy Registan desert. West of Chagai the 
charact<T of the desert changes, and, instead of plains, 
lofty ranges of desert mountains upwards of 8,000 feet, are 
encountered. Between Rabat and Koh-i-Malik Siah the 
boundary line runs for nearly 200 miles through a waterless 
desert. Tliis part of the country has been described as con¬ 
sisting chiefly of stony and sandy plans and heavy sand 
hills, some of which assume the proportions of sand 
mountains. 

The details of the southern boundary with Kharan have 
not yet been formally determined (1906), but, for adminis¬ 
trative purposes, the limits of the District are recognised 
as extending to the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Raskoh, Kambran apd Kargosh Kan Ranges. Further 
west, the Mashk61 H4mun forms the boundary line. 

On tlie east, the boundary between Chagai and the 
Sarawan country of Kal4t was delimited in March, 1903, 
and the watershed of the Garr hilh of the Sarlat Range 
was established as the line of division between the two 
districts. The boundary with the Quetta-I*ithin District 
has not yet been defined, but it is assumed to be formed 
by the watershed of the Singbur Chaman. 

The western boundary, which is a part of the boundary 
line between Baluchistan and Persia, was demarcated m 
March 1896 by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, and the 
following description of the portion which affects the 
Chfigai Distriot is taken from the agreement signed by the 
British and Persian Commissioners. * From pill**’ 
which is erected on the north-west comer of the Hanim>** 
M4ahk41 northwards the Tklab river becomes the lx"'"' 
dary to iU junction with the Mirjawa river. From 1*" 
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point of junction it is carried by a straight line to the 
nearest point on the watershed of the Mirjawa range, 
which limits the drainage into the Mirjawa river on the 
north. Thence it follows the main watershed northward 
to the highest point of -the Kacha Koh. From the highest 
point of the Kacha Koh, the line is carried straight to tlie 
highest point of the Malik Siah Koh. ” A massive stone 
cairn, about 20 feet high, erected on the summit of the 
Siah Koh hill marks the point where the British, Persian 
and Afghan territories meet. 

The physical aspect of the country comprised within tlie 
limits of the District is very varied, but the main features 
are sufficiently distinct to be classed imder the three heads 
of highlands, low-lands and deserts. The highlands com¬ 
prise the Chagai and Koh-i-Sultan Ranges on the north, 
the eastern portion of the District included in the Sarlat 
Range, and the Mirjawa and Kacha Koh and Raskoli 
hills on the south-western border. 

The country between Nushki and Chagai consists 
chiefly of a vast level plain of alluvial soil, iiiierspcrsed 
with tracts of sand, and intersected by a low rang(‘ 
of stony hills, known as the Bilau Range, whicli 
runs east and west from Nushki to Dalbandin. Small 
detached hills of black limestone, which rise abruptly 
from tlie plain, are also to be met with in muii\ 
parts. “All along the north of this plain,” says 
Captain McMahon,* stretches the wide sand desert calhnl 
R-^gistan, a vast sea of billows and billows of sand up¬ 
wards of 200 feet high, which is slowly but surely ad¬ 
vancing year by year and burying the flat alluvial plains 
to the south and east. ♦ * * * You find on the level 
plains stunted shrubs of all sc s, and all over the sandy 
portions abundance of a species of tamarisk, known as 
the white tamarisk and called by the natives tdghaz. It 
grows to some size, but always looks a bleak, starving 

• Tk* Geograpkicttl Jownal, V<A IX, No. 4 of 1897. 
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neglected sort of tree. Tt iissuines a weird and ghost¬ 
like appeanince in the moonlight and somehow always 
seems to impress a sad mute protest at tlie howling sandy 
wilderness around it.” 

Between the Registan or “country of sand” and the 
plain, the sand hills are thickly sprinkled with bushes and 
vegetati(*n, and the hollows often hold patches of alluvial 
soil which can be cultivated in favourable seasons. This 
region of “ half desert ” or nim ehoal extends from 5 to 
10 miles inwards, and affords good pasturage for numerous 
flocks of sheep and herds of camels. 

The portion of the plain, which stretches to the soutliwest 
along the course of the Lora as far as the Lora Hamun, 
and the average width of which is about 15 miles, is 
known as the “ D4k” which is probably a corruption of 
the Brahui dag, and corresponds to the word pat or plain 
so commonly used in the southern part of the Agency. 
The soil is a deep light loam and is naturally very fertile. 

The country beyond Ch&gai is a veritable waste land, 
and consists of sandy deserts and stony or gravelly plains, 
bordered by ranges of barren limestone and shale inoun-* 
tains and containing hills of volcanic origin. Sandy 
deserts lie to the north and south of what may l)e consi¬ 
dered as an isthmus of hills connecting the (MiagJii Range 
with the Kacha Koh mountains. Tliis isthmus consists of 
low hills lying to the east and west of the Koh-i-Sultan, 
the first stretch connecting the Chagai hills with H'c 
Koh-i-Sultan, and the second joining the K(di-i-Sultan 
with the Kacha Koh. It is accross this i.sthiiius that the 
main Seistaii route runs. The whole isthmus coiisist.s of 
black stones, in some parts lying lo<).sely on tlie surface of 
tlie soil, and in others so level and closely jmcked that one 
might almost think that a steam roller had l>een worked 
over them. The desert on both sides consists of miles of 
rolling sand hills, and in the distance on either side ninV 
be seen the white surface of the (jaud-i-Zirreh on 
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north and the Hamun-i-Maahkh^l on the south. 

Between Chah Sandan and Trato and between Kundi 
and Mashki Chah are to be seen the curious moving sand¬ 
hills, of which the following description has been given 
by MacGregor.* “All are shaped alike, and are of the 
form of a crescent, the horns being to the south, and the 
toe to the north. They vary a good deal in height, the 
top of the largest ones being about 60 feet above the plain, 
and sloping down gradually to the horns, where they 
mingle with the sand. The outer slope is at an angle 
of about 30°, bulging a little in the centre and the 
inner at about 45°, or as steep as sand will stand. At the 
top of the outer slope and at the toe of the crescent 
is a steeper slope about 3 feet in depth, and this gradually 
disappears at the horns where the whole outer slope is 
uniform. It is difficult to' imagine how these sand cres¬ 
cents can hare been formed on a perfectly level plain, but 
1 imagine that in the first instance the sand blown from 
the north has met some obstruction, such as a bush, which 
has had sufficient strength to withstand the weight, till a 
bank of sand has been formed at the toe, and then the 
horns have been formed by the sand being blown from the 
fis* towards the south. Each of these crescents, and there 
are hundreds of them, would afford cover enough for a 
regiment of cavalry.” 

The peculiar characteristics of the District are the 
SilmunK and NawarUy which will be described later, the 
Constant mirages wliich appear in the deserts, and the 
smhleii and severe sand-storms. Writing of these sand¬ 
storms Sir Henry McMahon says “ The earth and sky 
hec<nne one mass of flying sand. It fares ill at such times 
with any one who struggles even a few yards from the 
line of march. Five minutes of a sand-storm would 
“•'literate tlie deep tracks of an army corps.” 

W^anderingB in JialuchiMt4^n by Obarles McGregor (1882.) 
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Hill ranges. 


Sarlat. 


The general lie of the hills follows that of the Makran 
system ; that is to say, the chain of hills is twisted from 
the north and south line of the hills of northern Baluchis* 
tan to one running nearly east and west; but as the 
Persian border is reached, the hills again curve north¬ 
wards, and tlius present a vast irregular semi-circle con¬ 
forming more or less to the curve of the Helmand river with 
the Khwaja Amran and Sarlat Ranges on the east and the 
Mirjawa and Malik Siah hills on the western extremity. 

Commencing from the east, we have the Sarlat, or as it 
is sometimes caUed the Sarlath Range, which separates 
Shorariid from Shorawak and Nushld from the Sara wan 
country. This range is practically a continuation of the 
Khwaja Amran, the southern end of which it overlaps for 
about 15 miles, the crest of the two ranges being not more 
than 6 miles apart. Between them is the long defile of 
the Lora River. The main Sarlat Range terminates at 
the debouchure of the Khais&r stream into Nushld-; but 
beyond this the hiUs continue to run south-sduth-west, and 
form the scarp between the highlands of Baluchistan and 
the great desert plains of Seistan and the confines of 
Persia. The average elevation of the Sarlat above sea- 
level is nearly 6,000 feet. Its crest line is unusu^y 
regular, and throughout its whole length of nearly 60 mile* 
there is only one weU-marked peak. This is known as 
Chari Ting or Sam, and has an elevation of 6,330 feet. 
The geological formation of the Sarlat corresponds with 
that of the Khwaja AmrAn. The eocene shales of the 
latter form the main range, while the syenitic g^ramte o 
the weatem KhwAja AjnrAn and Tangs reappears in a 
broken disconnected ridge, cropping up between the w 
base of Sarlat and the ShorAwak plain. At the debou¬ 
chure of the KhaisAr into the Nushld plain, the Sarlat 
ends in a scarped conglomerate, or pudding-stone » 
six or seven hundred feet high and called Kuti. Imm^ 
ately above, the main range ia locally known as Gann or 
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Garr. Higher up, parallel to the Ghori nullah, it is PHTSrCAL 
caUed Shur; and opposite to Iltaz Karez the Brahuis tenn 
the range Pishi. 

The principal paths leading across the range in the 
District are (1) the Mohat, which lies to the north of the 
Sam peak and leads to Zaburdat; (2) the Wala or Get 
(willow), situated a few miles to the southwest and leading 
from Iltiiz Karez to Miru ; (3) the Sirkao nullah between 
Bara Karez and Haibat Ziarat leading to Yiir Muhammad 
and Sahibzada ; and (4) the Cliaokul which runs above, 
the junction of the Ghori and Khaisar streams and leads 
to Nusliki. The last three are fit for laden animals. 

Tlie general conditions of this range are like those of 
the Quetta and Kalat highlands, the mountains being 
intersected bj long, narrow valleys, all of which exhibit 
similar features and consist of flat plains of alluvial soil 
in the centre, with a pebbly slope or daman of varying 
length rising on either side to the surrounding mountains. 

Tliese beds continue into the hills in the shape of moun- 
biin torrents, which in the lower parts are full of large 
pebbles and in the upper reaches of boulders. 

‘South of Nushki is the Raskoh Range which lies The Rltslioh 
between 28° 25' and 29° 13' North, and 63° 57' and 66° 
and is an extension of the Khwaja^ Amran offshoot 
tin. foba Kakar liange. It derives its name from its 
^^•gJiest p(*ak (1),809 feet) which rises in an abrupt cliff or 
luad from the centre of the range, rds in Arabic raean- 
a headland or cape. This appears to be the correct 
*^gin of the name, but according to popular legend, 

^ * koh was the name of a Mabk saint whose shrine, 
Angar-i-Malik-Ruskoh, is situated on the summit of the 
The range is apparently identical with the Qaran 
Barfeii mountains whose ancient inhabit^ts at the 
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time of the Amawi Caliphs were supposed to be Zoro- 
astrians.* 

The range extends for about 140 miles in length and 
from 20 to 30 miles in breadth, with a gradual slope to the 
southwest in which direction it eventually sinks beneath 
the superficial deposits of the Western Sanjrani desert. 

The component ridges have many irreg^arities, and the 
majority are exceedingly steep, rocky and barren. The 
principal peaks from east to west are Sheikh Husain 
(6,875 feet). Raskoh or Isp4dar (9,899 feet), Kambar 
(8,690 feet), Kambran (8,518 feet), Ziro (7,329 • feet), 
Morti-ai-Sar (7,065 feet), Shahin ' (6,898 feet), MaUk 
Rasani Charian (5,707 feet) and Malik Surinda (6,532 
feet). 

The geological formation is complex, consisting some¬ 
times of tertiary limestone, sometimes of flysch and 
sometimes of igneous outcrops, the latter being best 
represented by the Baskoh peak. There are several 
streams or rather mountain torrents, but few of them are 
of any sise or of a permanent nature, the Kanian with a 
perennial supply of water being the largest. Springs are, 
however, generally found in all the larger nullah* at an 

elevation of about 7,000 feet. 

Only the central and western portions of the range are 
inhabited, and there are two settlements at Kallag 
Nigfwar, which contain a permanent population of Siah 
p4d, Bakhshinis and Nigwaris, all of whom are better 
known by the local name of Kohi Siahpad. They a*® 
hardy hillmen of a somewhat low type and seldom leare 
their hills. They cultivate numerous patches of groun 
in the neighbourhood of the Raskoh peak, on which crop* 
of wheat, barley and jtuiri are grown ; mulberries, vines, 
figs, peaches and pomegranates are also cultivated. Th^ 

• Aba lahak si IstAkhri. an Arab jyeogrmpher (»51 A. D ) 

Non.— The Editor ia indebted to Major C. O. Tanner, 

Bslnohia, for aaaiatanoe in the pteparation of thia note. 
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are no forests and the indigenous trees are few and scanty, fmtmcal 
the principal being the date palm, the • wild fig and pista- ^**’"®**- 
chio. Tamarisks and willows are also found in the nvl- 
laKt. Sind ibex {Capra aegagrus) and Gad or oorial (Ovi» 

Blanfordi) are to be found throughout the range. Hie 
ibex are fairly numerous, but the oorial are scarce and 
the males carry small heads. Chikor and sisi are plenti¬ 
ful, and there are a few foxes and an occasional panther 
or leopard. 

The principal passes are the Lusi pass on the road from Principal 
Regin to Dalbandin ; the Haft^n and Noti passes on the 
Hurmagai Dalbandin route; the Jalwar and Plr Puchi 
passes on the track from Jalwar to Dalbandin; the Ibata- 
gar pass on the Tatagar route from Kharan to Dalbandin ; 
the Pahrod pass on the Bunap river route from Khar&n 
to Padag; and the Nimik and Tafui passes on the Kh&rin 
Nushld route. With the exception of the Lusi pass, all 
the above are fit for lightly laden camels. Other tracks, 

’^hich are used by foot passengers only, are the Gwaladir 
pass on the Hurmagai-Dalbandin route, the Raio pass on 
the Kharan-Dalbandin route, the Doki pass and the 
Buzani Rah on the Kharan-Dalbandin route. 

There are signs of the existence of a higher civilization 
in earlier times, and traces can still be seen of places 
""here iron ore used to be smelted; and in the G6d4n 
mullah are to be found remains of enormous stone dams or 
across the bed of tlie torrent which show that in 
tanner days the water was fully utilised for tlie cultivation 
lerraced fields or gardens. 

'The wliole range is dotted with shrines which give it a 

l^at sanctity in the eyes of the tribesmen, the best known 

hig tliose of Sheikli Husain, Pir Bubak and Malik 
^ainbar. 

j Ihe western extremity of this range is the low isolated Gaokok hill. 

“ • l^nown luj Gaukok (5,000 feet). 
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PHYSICAL The Eacha Koh Range extends from the Pachinan Koh, 
ASPECTS, situated to the west of the Mashk^l Hamun, in a 

Range, north-westerly direction to the Koli-i-Malik SiaH. This 
range is approximately 100 miles in length, and the princi¬ 
pal peaks starting from the Pachinan Koh are Drana Koh 
(3,644') ; Saindak Koh (3,547') ; Kacha Koh (7,164'); 
Lar Koh (7,669') ; Robat Koh (5,264') and Koh-i-Malik 
Siah (5,632'). Kila Robat, the last levy post on the 
Nushki Seistan route, is about 2^ miles east of Robat Koh. 
Many of the hills are rich in minerals, lead, antimony, 
bismuth and ochre being the most valuable. There appear 
to be remains of lead and copper mines on the northern 
slopes of the Lar Koh hills, which according to local tradi¬ 
tion were worked by the Arabs in former days. Turquoises 
are also said to be found in these hills. There are no 
settled inhabitants, but the Koh-i-Malik Siah, Kacha Koh 
and Lar Koh are regularly visited by Mama Sani nomad 
encampments during the winter months, when good graz¬ 
ing can be obtained. Ibex and gad (oorial) are fairly 
numerous, and chinkara or Persian gazelles are to be found 
in the lower ravines, but game birds are scarce. The gor 
or wild ass is also occasionally to be seen along the skirts 
of the hills. 

These hills appear for generations to have owned no 
masters; they were a no-man’s-land of ill repute, 
and the favoured haunts of bands of thieves and 
outlaws, whose crimes had driven them from the 
society of their fellows. This part of the country was 
also subject to frequent raids by the Damanis and other 
tribes of the Persian Sarhad. 

Chigaihiiu. West of Chagai is encountered tlie great mass of the 
Situation Chagai hills, which are also known as the Chagai ^ 
dJinpUon. the Malik Naru hills. This range liqs between 28° 4 
and 29° 34' N. and 63° 18' and 64° 50' E. and forms the 
water-shed between the Helmand and the Gaud-i-Zir 
to the north and the Mashk^l Hamiin to the south. 
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general strike is east and west, the mam mass extending 
for about 90 miles in length from Chagai to Jilijil in a 
westerly direction, and for about 35 miles in width from 
Barab Chah to Dasht-i-Goran near Dalbandin. 

The geological structure consists chiefly of basic and 
acid igneous rocks with occasional out-crops of quartz and 
diorite. Ten*aces of travertine (oriental alabaster) occur 
at tlie western end of the main mass. The full details of 
the geology of these hills are contained in the Records of 
the (reuloyical Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, part II. 

Bt'sides the main mass, the principal subsidiary ranges 
are the Chhapar hills, dividing the Dalbandin plain from 
Chagai, and the Koh-i-Sultan, Damodin, and Koh-i-Dalil 
Ranges. 

Owing to its situation, the Chagai Range commands all 
roads from the Helmand, both from the west and the 
north, and tlierefore occupies an important strategic posi¬ 
tion on the north-west frontier. To the north-east it is 
inaccessible except by mountaineers between the Shibian 
and Mazari passes. The former pass (4,780') is on the. , 
Afghan Baloch frontier near boundary pillar No. CLXI, 
ainl is crossed by a track running from Chagai to Shah 
Isnuiih The Mazari pass (5,585') is situated at the 
nortliern end of the Mazari hills and connects Chagai with 
Maniu and the Barabchah plain. The subsidiary ‘passes 
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iire tlie Mazari wad which is a very narrow and rough 
»~avin(* between Gargarok and Barabchah, and is used 
chiefly by caravans coming to Chagai from Garms^l ; and 
the Kushtagaii ((5,390') whicli forms an alternative route 
from Gargarok to Barabcliah. 

All tliese piisses are regularly used by caravans. To the 
lie the lofty mountains of Malik T^zmin (7,686'), 
Malik Naru (7,915'), Nilgan (8,355') and several other 
summits over 6,000 feet. This part of the range is 
traverseil by roads converging on Sukaluk ; the principal 
(1) from Ddlbajidin to Bardbchah, (2) from M^rui to 
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Barabchah, (3) from Chiigai to Barabchah, and (4) from 
Merui to Robat. 

The drainage of tliese luountahis is carried off by in¬ 
numerable channels and hill torrents which only contain 
water after rain. The principal channels draining the 
eastern range and falling into the Lora-i-Hamun are; the 
Shahi Miisa, wliich rises about 4 miles south-east of the 
Shibian pass; the Talaran, which starts south of the 
Koh-i-Kah mountain ; the Mahian near Hazargunni; the 
Pirdad which rises about 6 miles west of the Mazari pass, 
and the Rahio and Balar nullahs. 

Further west, are the Kushtagan, Balo, Chahilgazi, 
Morjen, Dadar, Karodak, Huki, Dargan and Wadhawan 
nullahsy which also drain the southern slopes and flow in a 
southerly direction. Among the channels which drain the 
northerly slopes may be mentioned the Gashto and Azni 
mdlahs. 

The inhabitants are few in number and consist chiefly 
of the nomad sections of the Muhammad Hasnis, who 
move from place to place with their flocks and herds 
according to the conditions of the grazing. The Hasan zai 
are found near Teznan, the Sh^rzai at Malik Nam, the 
Notezai at Shah Umar, the Shahezai and Shah Kardag 
tribes near Barab Chah and the Kambarzai in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chagai. Owing to the pastoral habits of the 
people and the unsettled state of the country in former 
times, tliere is little or no cultivation, whicli is limited to 
small patches near Balanosh, Duganun, Padgiaban and 
Rohadju. Small karczes have, however, been I'ecently 
started at Kallag, Margosh and Amuri. The Barabchah, 
Bdsilani and Kila Kand plains contain excellent soil and 
would appear to be capable of extensive cultivation. 

The principal trees are the tamarisk and j)i8tacl»io (tjwan). 
The former exists in dense jungles in the western half of 
Uie hills and pjirticularly in the Kallag, Huki Hiimri and 
Basilani valleys. The gwan trees jire found on higli^?*" 
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liilla at altitudes above 5,000 feet. There is good grazing phtsicai. 

ASPECTS 

for both sheep and camels in all the higher parts of the 
range. 

Ibei are said to be found on the rocky heights, but it is 
difficiilt to say if they are in any numbers, as their grazing 
grounds are steep and inaccessible and have never been 
properly explored. On the Idjver grounds, gad are fairly 
numerous. Hare, chikor and si si are to be seen in most 
places, and the eggs of the Imperial or larger sand grouse 
have been found on the Barabchah plain. 

There are numerous shrines, the most important of 
which are those of Saiad Balanosh, Malik Naru, Malik 
Bastani and Shah Umar. 

About 15 miles south of Chagai is the Chapar range, a The Chapar 
long line of high dippii^ limestones running in an east 
and west direction. On the east is the M4kh-i-Rustam 
hill (4,232') an abrupt conical peak, and on the west the 
Kasan4n (lesser) Chapar (4,170') the central portion being 
known as the Mazan^n or greater Chapar. The main 
limestone mass has a thickness of about 300 feet. It rests 
upon a considerable thickness of green shales and sand¬ 
stones similar in appearance to those which constitute the 
Khojak hills. This range is altogether barren and unin¬ 
habited. 

The Koh-i-Sultan mountains lie to the west of the Chagai Koh-i- 
hills, and before the ridge joining tliem to the range was 
levelled by accumulations of sand, formed the western 
spur of the main mass. They are now separated by a 
sandy plain about 30 miles in extent. They are a barren 
^nd uninliabited mass of ciuggy volcanic peaks, impreg¬ 
nated with sulphur, alum and other minerals. Owing to 
this fact, the water in the wells round the Koh-i-Sultan is 
*o full of minerals as to be almost unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. 

The range derives its name from a mythical saint, a 
brief account of whom is given under “ Shrines ” in the 
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section on Population. The following account is taken 
from Mr. Vredenburg’s description of the volcanoes of the 
Baluchistan desert. “ The Koh-i-Sultan is an oval shaped 
mountain, whose longer axis striking west-north-west is 
about 17 miles, the transverse width being about 10 miles. 
It is an extinct volcano consisting of rocks very similar to 
those of the Koh-i-Tafdan, but instead of forming one 
cone the centre of eruption seems to have shifted several 
times, so that the mountain is really an aggregate of 
three distinct cones, now greatly denuded, whose centres 
are disposed along one straight line.” * * * 

‘‘ The original summits of the three cones have been 
entirely denuded away. The western cone has been 
denuded to such an extent that it now forms a great 
circular plain 4 4 iniles in diameter, surrounded by a 
beautiful amphitheatre of cliffs. It is an instance of the 
kind of feature termed by Lyell a ‘ crater of denudation. 
All the drainage of this amphitheatre is gathered- into 
one channel, the Gram-i-Chah river. The cliffs that 
surround this amphitheatre consist almost entirely of 
accumulated ashbeds. They do not everywhere rise to 
the same height in one broken line, but have been variously 
shaped by the agencies of denudation; some portions which 
have been less denuded stand out as isolated masses or as 
outstanding pillars, like the Neza^i-Sultan. * The^ 

N^za is only an unusually lofty mass of ash-beds isolated 
by denudation. 

“ The three cones appear to have succeeded one another 
in the direction of West to east, but the eruptions may 
have been partly simultaneous, judging from tlie manner 
in which beds dipping in opposite directions overlap 
one another.” 

Captain A. H. McMahon who also explored this range 
when delimiting the Indo-Afghan boundary in 189G, gives 
the following account of these hills : “ On passing as we 
did to the north of this range, we were greatly struck by 
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the queer, grotesque shapes of its numerous sharp peaks 
and more especially by the appearance of what, as we saw 
its from a distance, looked like a huge masonry pillar 
erected on the crest line of the range. This pillar is 
known as the Neza-i-Sultan, i. e., the spear of Sultan. 
On entering the range our trouble was well rewarded, for 
a more extraordinary mass of mountains it is almost 
impossible to conceive. As we rode along in the bright 
moonlight we saw high pointed pinacles and minarets all 
round us, and here and there steep masses of conglomerate 
which formed the peaks, looked exactly like old Gothic 
cathedrals and churches. Nor did this resemblance fade 
away in the daylight. The Neza-i-Sultan we found a 
truly miLrvellous feature. It is a perpendicular column of 
hard conglomerate, witb straight precipitous sides. The 
fissures made by rain and weather action down its sides 
gfive it a fluted appearance from a distance. We expected 
to find a high natural pillar, but were not prepared for 
the stupendous size of the reality. Judging from its 
width at the base, which is over 100 yards in diameter, 
the height must be not less than from 500 to 800 feet; 
*uid you can, therefore, realize the effect of this gigantic 
column when seen from below.” 

The hills are much frequented by Babars and other 
Kakars from the Zhob B[hurasan who come to take away 
asafoetida. These arrive in parties of twenty and thirty 
about the end of March and stay for three months or more. 
Besides asafcctida, the range has large deposits of sulphur, 
alum, ochre (much sought after for dyeing), copper and 
antimony. Like the Kacha Koh hills, this neighbourhood 
kore an evil reputation in former days as the haunt of 
thieves and out-laws, and the district was subject to 
constant raids by the Damanis and other predatory clans 
from the Persian border. 

The principal peaks from the north are the Koh-i- 
Kliansuri, which from the distance bears a resemblance to 
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PHYSICAL the Sphirlx, the Sher Khan Chakul (6,806), the Miri (7,660), 
ASPECTS. N6za-i-Sultan (4,370 feet). 

The best known tracks are those which lead through 
the Washap pass (about 16 miles) from Mashki Chah to 
Malik Nam; and from Amir Chah to Manzil, past the 
Girdi R6g sand hill. 

Damodio. Further west, are the Damodin hills, a small range of 
extinct volc^inoes lying to the south of Amir Chah; the 
highest peak being 6,333 feet. An abundant growth of 
asafoetida is found on the lower slopes. In the vicinity 
are several other smaller isolated peaks of volcanic origin, 
the chief of which are the Mit Koh (4,140'), the Sor Koh 
or Sor Kowak (5,430') and the Koh-i-Humai (4,479'). 

‘‘ These hills ” says Sir Henry McMahon, ‘^are all being 
gradually covered up and buried in the sand which is 
relentlessly creeping further and further up their sides. 
Many are already completely buried, and a high mo untain 
of sand marks tlieir burial place. Others have their black 
peaks appearing out of the white expanse of sand slopes. 
Here and there a loftier mass still towers with its black . 
crags high above the devouring waste around, but the 
sand, banked up on their sides in places sometimes 1,000 
or 2,000 feet above the level of their base, foretells a 
similar fate in store for them. The general effect the 
scene presents its weird and unnatural in the extreme.^’ 
Kob.i* Twenty miles west of Damodin is tlie isolated volcanic 
peak of Koh-i-Dalil (4,476'), a solitary dark-red coloured 
hill about 35 miles east of Amalaf and 40 miles south of 
the Gaud-i-Zirr6h. It rises abmptly out of the plain ^«rith 
bare precipitous slopes and is conical in form. It makes 
an excellent land mark and can be seen for miles from 
most directions. 

Nildik Koh. Nildik Koh is a solitary conical hill, standing up in the 
plain, well away from the main range of Koh-i-Sultan. The 
ground around its base is slightly undulating. A track from 
Amir Ch4h to Dalbandin passes half a mile to the north. 
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The southern offshoot of the Chagai hills consists of 
several solitary rocks, the most marked of which are : the 
Gat^i-Hamun (3,230') a low red hill rising with precipitous 
slopes on its southern face ; the Lakhi hills which are 
three low conical hUls of a reddish yellow colour j and the 
Koh-i-Malikgat, a solitary barren hill rising abruptly out 
of the plain, about 1,200' to 1,500' high with precipitous 
sides. 

The following extract from Mr. Vredenbui’g’s * Geologi¬ 
cal sketch of Bahichistdn g^ves a general idea of the 
rivers and drainage, of the District 

“ All this region is an area of closed drainage, and^as is 
usual in regions where the rainfall is of the scantiest, the 
hydrographic basins are very irregularly and vaguely 
defined. Very little water ever reaches the great lake 
basins or hdmunSf most of which are now barren plains of 
sun-cracked alluvium. The absence of rain has not 
allowed the formation of any well-marked river course 
possessing an individuality of its own. Where the moun¬ 
tain ranges overlook the desert plains, innumerable dry 
channels follow the slopes parallel to one another. They 
never contain any water except for a few hours at a time 
in the rare event of a shower of rain; not one of them 
contains streams running even for part of a season such as 
would excavate its bed more deeply, and graduaUy draw 
towards it as tributaries the supply of the neighbouring 
channels. Each of these furrows runs from the hill 

e 

into the plain, following an almost straight course, 
absolutely independently from its neighbour. After a 
course of 5 or 6 miles, or often much less, these parallel 
nivines become completely obliterated in the great desert 
plain. 

** Where ranges are perhaps favoured with a little more 
>^faU, instead of being merely furrowed along their 
slopes by the channels above described, they are cut 

• Manoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vvl. XXXI, part 2. 
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tlirouj'h at iiitci-vals by deeper oliaiiiiols wliieh oceasioiially 
form narrow gorg;es or rifts locally called t<tn<ji. 

“The talus of conglomerate skirt in*';'the hill rani^es, and 
formed either by the deposits of the numerous parallel 
channels, or by the coalescence of a series of “ fans takes 
the shape of a broad inclined plain which is termed the 
“ ddwdn ” that is the skirt of the mountain. Owiii*^ to 
the absence of any powerful drainafce, these deposits attain 
a considerable size, and reaches proportions al¬ 

most comparable to those of the mountain whose debris 
liave fonned it, reachin*^ hij^her and hijyher upon its slopes. 
The gradient of these taluses is so low that the eye can 
hardly realize the great height which they reach up the 
mountain slopes, and this explains the dwarfed appearance 
of many of the hill ranges notwithstanding their consider- 
able altitude. This great compound talus or “ ddnuin ” 
fonned as it is by a number of overlapping tiiluses and 
cones of defection, is extremely variable in its composition, 
coarse conglomerates and finer deposits alteniating in a 
very irregular manner. 

“ Occasionally an unusually heavy shower will cause 
a flood carrying many of the boulders into the plain 
below. These floods wliich no doubt were more frequent 
in former times, have spread the pebbles over large areas in 
the desert, giving rise to the stony plains known by the 
name of The outer surface of nearly all the 

pebbles is coloured black through the oxidation of iron 
compound ; this dark tinge still further increases the 
desolate apjiearance of these dreary plains. 

“ Even in places where not infrequently to this day after 
an unusually heavy shower large bodies of water do reach 
the plain without sinking into the ground or being evapora¬ 
ted, the water does not gather suflicient strength to give rise 
to a definite channel, except in a very few cases where a 
stream whose heail waters drain a considerable mountainous 
region lias preserved suflicient iinjiortance to excavate a 
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clianiH*! tlirou"li the plain. Sucli exceptional cases are 
tho.se of the Lora which drains a lar^je area of high ground 
in tlie neighbourhood of Quetta, and wdiose course can be 
hjllowed up to the great dried up lake called after its 
Maine, tlie Lora Haimin.” 

The Khaisdr or Jo-i-Nu.sliki is the only river in the TheKbaisfcr 
•listrict with a perennial How of water. It collects the 
drainage of the western Shorariid and the Kishingi valley, 
and its chief tributaries are the Singbur, the Galangiir 
and the Ghori channels. In winter the width of the 
stream is about 15 to 20 feet and the depth from six inches 
to a toot. In summer it is considerably diminished, and 
in years ot exceptional drought the water does not reach 
tlie Xushki jdain. The bottom is a firm slaty gravel. In 
"inter, floods sometimes fill the whole bed, and the road 

i'' inipas.sable, but seldom for more than twenty-four 
hours. 

After leaving Kishingi, tlie Khaisar runs in a westerly 
direction through a very narrow and winding valley or 
I’uccession of defiles, in places densely wooded with 
tamari.sk, and emerges into the Nushki plain a few miles 
juth of Rahman Khan Kila. Beyond Xushki its course 
proceeds in a south westerly direction until it terminates 
*" the sands known as the Sultan Reg west of the Liighar 
The perennial water of the stream irrigates the 
lands in the neighbourluMKl of Nushki, the flood water 
'"dy reaching the large area of alluvial plains around Mai. 

^he Pishin Lora, known in Nushki as the Bur uullah^ 
its .srjurce in the western slopes of the Kand mountains 
•“id is lormed by the junction of a number of torrents 
eiuling from the north ami west. 

'I'l • 

ne general direction of the river is south-west, and 
■‘’'*‘1 passing through the Pi.shin District and the Shorawak 
nit4»ry of Afghanistan, the main channel emerges ii^to 
Diik plains of Nushki near Bulandw.il (houhdarv 
I dial No, CLIIj. There is no jwrmaneiit water in the 


The Lora 
river. 
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FHTsiciL river bed after it leaves Shorawak. The tributary Don, 
after various meauderings an»ong the sand hUls west of 
the Shoriwak plain, also rejoins the mam nver aW 
8 nules south-west of Said Bus. Notwithstanding this, 
the channel of the Lora is henceforward much smaUer 
than it is in Shorawak, and its course is not unfrequen% 
changed after heavy Boods. The great amount of silt 
brought down by the river accounts for the filling up of 
existing channeU and the consequent formation of new 
ones. It is by reason of itliese changes that the river is 
unable to excavate for itself the enormous bed which it 
possesses higher up, and in big floods the water not only 
completely fills the channel but overflows the Dak, 
forming several new courses for itaelf. The ranaw 
ChanneU of the Lora, old and new, are thickly grown with 
tamarisk, while brushwood and coarse grass cover some 

parts of the Dak. 

From Rahman Khin’s fort the river bed makes a wes¬ 
terly bend of several miles before resuming its south-wes¬ 
terly direction. At Landi, about 22 mUes west-soutli-west 
of Bahmin Khan Kila, it is crossed by the ki/ila track to 
Ganne61. After thU point it runs south-west and twim- 
nates in the- Lora Hamun, about 107 miles by road from 
Rahman Khan Kila. 

The len^h of the Lora from the confluence of the 
streams to the Hamun is about 220 miles, and if the Sitf- 
khab be added, the total length amounte to about 2 
miles. Its fall appears to be about 20 feet in the mile m 
tlie plains and 25 feet a mile in the defiles. It is no 
every year that the Dak is flooded. Floods almost inv^i- 
ably occur in the winter months, and it is very rare for 
the river to fill in summer. 

Owing to the large area drained by the Lora and i 
tributaries, the winter flooils are sometimes very heavy 
and descxmil with great rai>idity ami violence, but the> 
down us rapidly as Uiey rise. Water is generally found m 
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pools in the river bed in winter after the floods and in phtsical 
the spring. It is inviriablj muddy and contains consider- aspects. 
able deposits of red clay and salts. 

The Gurang and Knlao hill torrents, which flow from The Gnrang 
Shorawak and, joining at Band Amirzai, irrigate the 
Lidi Amirzai and Sang^n lands, are also absorbed in the 


Lora Hamun. 

The Bulo river rises in the Chagai hills on the southern The Bulo 
slopes of Saruma near the Bahibo pass. It is formed by river, 
the junction of the Kushtag4n, Gargorok and Talaran 
hill torrents, and in its upper reaches is known as the 
Talaran. Passing west of the Easan^n Chapar it divides 
the Chapar Range and flnaUy loses itself in the Dalbandin 
plains. A small intermittent stream is found in the upper 
portion of the Talaran, but there is no water in the lower 
parts except after rain. The floods irrigate a portion of 
the Dalbandin plain. 

The Morj4n, wliich rises in the Dalbandin hills, is some- The Morj^n 
times considered to be the continuation of the Bulo river. 

After receiving the drainage of the Gat-i-Barot and the 
hills to tlie north, the Morj^u flows into the Morjen 
Hamun. The overflow from this hamun escapes by tlie 
Mashkai river into the Hamiin-i-Mishk^l. Its bed is dry 
except when in flood. 

^e other principal hill torrents which rise in the Chagai 
hills are (1) the Girdi which crosses the Duganan plain ; (2) 
the Chahilgazi which rises near Ziarat Shah Umar and 
tlie flood water of which irrigates the Dasht-i-Goran; ( 3 ) 
the Gaz^n which drains the southern slopes of Malik 
Teznan; (4) the Mr/ati Nuhli Bod which passes Mc^rui; 

®^d tlie Karodak, Diw^ag and Garri nullaJis. All these 
are dry except in times of flood. 

Gn the west the principal river of importance is the The Tahitb 
Talilih. It flows into Uie Mdshk^l Hamun tlirougli a 
''^‘‘le delta thickly woodinl with large tamarisk buslies. 
luere is some ‘'ood water at its source south-t'iist of the 

O 
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Duzdap plain which soon disappears, to reappear for a 
short distance at the junction of the Mirjawa river. It is 
again d^y until within 20 miles of its mouth, when a 
series of deep lagoons and stretches of running water 
occur for several miles. Its delta is usually dry, but the 
water is close to the surface. In its course it receives the 
drainage from the Persian hills, its chief tributaries being 
the Kaur-i-Khan rising on the north side of the Bed pass, 
the Dar-i-Giaban rising on the south side of the Bed pass, 
the Mirjawa river, the Andai, the Garo, the Miraka and 
the Durbkan, in aU of which there is either nmning water 
or water near tlie surface. The tributaries from the east 
are small and only contain water after rain. 

The jjeneral direction of the TaliLib river is south-east 
and its total length is about 150 miles. The name Tahlab 
however, is only applied to that section of the river be¬ 
tween Nodo, i. e., two marches south of Mirjawa and the 
Haniiln Mashkel. 

The boundary between Baluchistan and Persia runs for 
nearly 90 miles along its banks. The best road from 
Mashkel to Seistan follows the west bank of this river. 

The following description of this river is given by 
Major Beim, C.I.E :— 

“ The Mirjawa river has its source in the Kunrod 
spring about 2 miles north of Liidis. From its source 
until it reaches a point about 20 miles south-east of 
Mirjawa, when it becomes the Rcg-i-Malik, it is known 
generally as the Mirjawa river though it changes its 
name according to the locality through which it pusses. 
Thus from Kunrod to Bangan (1^ miles) it is called the 
Bangan ; from Bangan via Ladis to Padaha (6 miles) it 
is called the Ladis river, at Pmlaha for few hundred yards 
it is the Padaha ; and thence for a distance of nearly 
:15 miles until it becomes the R**g-i-Malik it is known as 
the Mirjawa river. It’^ill, therefore, bt* seen tliat, with 
the exception of about f<'nfiles of its course, ilie water i® 
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known as the Mirjawa water. 

“It has a powerful flow throughout, which seems 
capable of considerable development. At present it 
irrigates a few scanty plots of cultivation at Barziar, 
Bangan, Ladis, Padaha and Mirjawa after which it runs 
to waste in the sandy nulla bed, a little below New 
Mirjawa. Before reaching tl\e plain, about 8 miles below 
Ladis, it runs between precipitous banks 50 to 100 feet 
high, and the river bed is often 50 yards wide. The track 
from Mirjawa to Ladis crosses the Mirjawa river diagonally 
about 4 miles from the former, running along the river 
bed which is here 50 yards wide. It then skirts the right 
bank passing the Padaha cultivation at 8 miles and 
reaching Ladis at 12 miles. 

“ The spring at Kunrod which forms the head of the 
Mirjdwa river is in the midst of a patch of dense tamarisk 
jungle, and the flow of water from the outset is a vigorous 
one.” 


Owing to the peculiar formation of the country, the 
drainage finds no outlet to the sea, but, on arrival at low 
depressions of the ground which are surrounded on all 
Bides by somewhat higher levels, forms shallow lakes or 
morasses to which the generic term of hdmuns or 
expanses * is applied. These hdmuns are converted 
aitematively into lakes, swamps or dry land according to 
the season of the year and the extent of the winter floods. 
In the north-eastern portion of the District, the smaller 
depressed areas are called ndwars^ in which the rain water 
collects and remains for some time, and which are, in 
**^ny parts, the only water supply of the country. In the 
*^nth, the lessor hdmuns are known as danms. 


The principal hdmuns connected with the District are 
Lora HamMii, the IL'nnun-i-Mushkel and the Gaud-i- 
•n-oh. naiiiod is of a considerably higher 

^titude than the Hdmun-i-Mashkel. 


The Loi-u Huiniin 


is situated in the Chugui district 
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between 29° 8' to 29° 37' N, and 64° 44' to 64° 69' E, and 
is about 38 miles in length and has an average breadth 
of 6 miles. It lies 3 miles due east of the village of Chagai 
and receives the spill of the Pishin Lora, which gives it 
its name. Unlike the more celebrated Hamiln of the 
Helmand in Seistan, it is not a marshy lake, but rather a 
saline plain, sometimes covered with water but more 
often dry. In ordinary seasons it is usually covered 
with a shallow sheet of water for about three month 
in the winter, for a month after this it is impassable, 
but for the remainder of the year it presents the 
appearance of a bare plain of sun baked mud of a pale 
yellow colour with great patches of saline efflorescence. 
It is destitute of vegetation except in the immediate 
vicinity of the shore lines, where a few stunted 
tamarisks are to be found. On the western border is a 
mass of coarse rank grass locally known as drub which is 
used for feeding cattle. In the centre of the plain are 
small islands formed by hills of ancient volcanic rocks and 
limestone of the ‘‘ flysch ” period surrounded on all sides by 
pale yellow silt. From the peculiar features presented by 
these hills Mr. Vredenburg infers that in former times 
there was a large sheet of water, the surface of which 
rose to a height of 50 feet or more above the level of the 
diied-up lake, and that the Lora Hamiin covered an area 
three or four times as extensive as the plain which now 
bear its name. 

This hnmiin which is a large lake swamp with an area 
of about 3,500 square miles, foniis a portion of the southern 
boundary line between the District and Kharan. It H®* 
between the 2!^th and 29th degrees of latitude and exten 8 
fn.iii long. 62° 36' E to long. 63° 27' E. It belongs 
njore properly to Kharan and a detailed description o » 
M given in tha (lazetteer of that state. 

The (jaud-i-Zirr6h lies in Afghan territory to the west 
uf Koh-i-MaUk Siah and north of Amir Chiih. It is a larg'* 
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lake of clear water, about 25 miles long and 5 miles broad, 
standing in the midst of a wide margin of solid salt. The 
altitude is about 1,510 feet and the Shela river which drains 
the overflow of the Seistan hdmun appears to be the only 
source of its water; all the other drainage, which would 
naturally flow into it from the mountain ranges on the 
south, being intercepted by wide barriers of sand. The 
water is salt and undrinkable, and the whole country in the 
neighourhood is a desert waste. 

There are several well khown ndu>ar« in the north-eastern 
portion of the District between the Dak plain and Mai, 
the most important of which are the Zangi, Alain Khan, 
Sardar Muhammad Ali, Topu, Talia, Dur Khan, Lala, 
Murad, Muhabbat, Sahibzada and Fat^h Han ndwars. 
The smaller of these depressions only contain water for a 
few months in the year, while others like the Zangi 
Nawar, which has an exceptionally favourable water 
suppply, have a perennial sheet of water. They are often 
surrounded by a cultivated oasis, and, in many parts, form 
the only supply of water for the nomads and their flocks. 
Many are surrounded by large tamarisk trees and an 
undergrowth of bushes. In addition to those already 
named, are the Borkho mi war near the Jainaldini village, 
which has a permanent supply but the water of which is salt 
and undrinkable; and the Zahro nawar on the boundary 
between Chagai and Nushki 6 miles south of the Afghdn 
border, which has a lake of excellent water 2 miles in 
length and 50 feet in depth. 

.The Chagai District coincides witli the region usually 
‘‘Poken of as the Nushki Desert, which contains an excep¬ 
tionally fine display of characteristic desert formations, 
such as the dried-up beds of salt-lakes surrounded by suc- 
cesnive tiers of shingle terraces, the level flats of dried 
mud called “pn/,” the plains strewn with j>ebbles called 

Mu ” the giguntic talus or “ ihlman ” which half buries 
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tljie straggling hill ranges, and finally the gmdual accu¬ 
mulation of wind-home sand. Tlie hill ranges contain an 
interesting series of rocks in which Jurassic, hippuritic, 
Cardiia heaumonti beds (uppermost cretaceous or lowermost 
eocene), middle eocene (Khojak shales, Ghazij and Spiii- 
tangi) upper miocene (Siwalik) strata have been recognised. 
There is a large display of volcanic rocks of the Deccan 
trap period. Great intrusive masses of diorite, augite- 
syenite, granite, and various porphyries of the upper eocene 
age constitute most of the highest peaks. The Koh-i- 

Sultan and a number of minor cones are sub-recent volca- 

• \ 

noes. Lead, copper and iron ores, sulphur, alunogen and 
various ornamental stones occur abundantly, but owing to 
the inaccessibility of the region and the absence of food- 
supplies and drinking water, they are of no industrial 
value. 

An illustrated and detailed description of the District 
is given in the ** Geological Sketch of the Baluchistan 
Desert,” {Merrunra of the Geological Survey of India^ 
Volume XXXI, part 2).* 

An account of the botany of the District, which has been 
extracted from the Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Com- 
mimon, will be found in appendix II. 

A detailed account of the fauna of the District is given 
in The Zoology of the Afghan Delimitation Commission.f 
The wild aniTna.hi of the District are much the same as 
those found in other parts of the highlands of Baluchistan, 
and include the wolf {kharma)^ the jackal {tola), the fox 
{$hok) and the luire, all of which are common. Two kinds 
of ravine deer {khoMam), known as the sohr aek and 
gufaid ask, are found in the plains of Chagai and in 
the D4k and Mai lands near Nushld. ’Hyenas {charkh) 

•Tbe Editor is indebted for the above account to Mr. E. VI’eden- 
bury, Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

fTran»aelum$ of the Linnean Society of London, Second beric^*. 
Zoology, Vol. V, part 111 (London 1889). 
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frequent the Sheikh HuBain, Koti and Jorken hills, and 
the leopard is also found occasionally in these localities 
and in the Chagai hills. The badger is met with in the 
Sheikh Hueain hills. Ibex and oorial are also reported 
to be plentiful in the Raskoh and Chagai hills. The wild 
ass is to be seen in some numbers near the Hamun-i- 
Mashkel and the country between the Eacha Koh and the 
Gaud-i-Zirr4h. 

Vultures, kites, hawks and ravens are common all over 
the District. Sandgrouse are plentiful and breed in the 
country. Chikor and sisi are also found in the Chagai and 
Sarlat hills. In the winter, duck and water-fowl of all 
descriptions collect in large numbers on the hdmnns and 
imwars. Both black {siah sina) and grey {sarpuk) 
partridges and Icdur are also found in the District. 

A list of the insect fauna is given in Volume V, part III 
of the “ Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. 

Writing of snakes. Captain (now Sir Henry) McMahon 
says :* “ Snakes and lizards you see everywhere, and a 
more snaky country than this is in the hot weather, it is 
hard to imagine. There was one sound, however, tliat did 
sometimes break the dead stillness of a night march, and 
tliat in an unpleasant manner—that was the deep hiss of 
the homed viper. This pleasing reptile, which we 
came across many times, lies during the day with only 
its liead showing above the sand, and it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish it from the sand. At night, however, 
it use<l to sit up and hiss loudly whenever any one 
approache<l it. Some of our party had very narrow escapes 
from venomous snakes, but fortunately w'e had no 

casualties from that cause. ****** 
On another mcasion, one early morning a very fine 
specimen of a snake —Echis cariiuitn came out of a small 

hole in the ‘ground over which I had just been sleeping. 

^ __ _ _ ■' ■ 

•The Southern DorderlnndM of AfyhuuisfHn. by Cupt. A. H McMiilujn 
ia the Osu)(rspbical Joum^kl fur Api it 1^**7, O et- IX, Nu. 4 ) 
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The seasons in the plains are unequally distributed. 
There is a maximum of hot weather and a minimum of 
cold; both are severe of their kind, and the transition 
from the one t*' the other is short and sudden. The 
winter {chdia or s/lt) commences in December and ends in 
February. Except in unusually severe winters, snow docs 
not fall durinp the season on the plain, but the nights are 
cold and raw, and a bitter, keen wind usually blows across 
the deserts. The season is, however, not unhealthy. The 
spring [Juitam) is a very short season commencing with March 
and ending about the middle of the following month. 
Slight rains occur during this period, and the alternations 
between the temperature of the nights and days are sudden 
and great. The country looks at its best during this 
season, and the plains and sand dunes are covered with 
green g^s and profuse vegetation. The summer {tirma 
or Ah Sdnwanr) is the longest of the seasons, and lasts 
from the middle of April to October. During this period 
the heat is excessive, and the atmosphere oppressive and 
relaxing. Rain seldom falls in the plain, but sand stonus 
are of frequent occurrence, and in the western portion of 
the District, a persistent north-west wind blows over the 
country. Owing to the evaporation of the water in the 
hdmuns and luiwars which become the breeding grounds ot 
flies and mosquitoes, malaria and other fevers are very rife, 
and the unhealthy season extends well into tlie autuni. The 
prevalence of fever and the bad quality of the drinking 
water has left a noticeable impression upon the natives ot 
the country, who generally have a weak and aniuinic look. 
Autumn {rru'ghclmn or sohcl) may be said to last from 
October to December. It is not a healthy season and the 
days are hot and the nights cold. The greatest heat 
during the summer months is encountered in the low lymg 
plains along the southeni Imrder of the Kacha Koh, Koh- 
i-Bultiin and Malik Niiru hills. The U‘mp«*rature of the 
plains north of these ranges is somewhat less, owing partly 
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to their greater elevation, and partly to the fact that the 
sands of the R^gistan do not retain the heat like the 
alluvial soil of . the southern wastes. The days are 
extremely oppressive, but it is said that even during the 
hottest weather comparatively cool nights are experienced 
in the sandy deserts. 

The Afghan-Baloch Boundary Commission which 
reached Nushki on the 22nd of May, 1896, reported that 
the heat during the previous ten days of their march had 
been very severe, running up to 115° in the tents. In 
May 1897 the temperature at Panihan, west of Dalbandin, 
is reported to have reached 127° during the day in a 
double-fly ‘ hill tent.’ 

The figures below show the average temperature (in the 
shade) during the months of January, May, July and 
November 1904 at Nushki, the only place in the District 
where any regular record is kept. 



8 A. M. 

4 P. M. 

January ... 

... 52-5 

54-9 

May 

... 85-4 

90-5 

July 

... 90-3 

97-3 

November 

... 70-5 

74-2 


Like other parts of Baluchistan the District lies outside 
the sphere of the monsoon currents and the rainfall is 
irregular and scanty. In winter when most rain falls, the 
District is affected by storms which originate in the 
Persian plateau, but their number and ^character vary 
largely from year to year. The only station where the 
rainfall is recorded is Nushki, and the average figures for 
the four years from 1901 to 1904 are given in table I 
Vol. B. The data may be considered as typical for the 
plains of the District. The average annual rainfall for 
thegft four years was about 4^ inches, and the largest 
amount occurred between the months of October and 
March, when an average of 3*48 inches was recorded. In 
the spring and siunmer very little rain falls. The average 
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TEMPERA* 

TURE AND figures are available. It is considered by the local people 

KAiNFALL, ^j^^t Chagai and the surrounding country is subject to 
periodical cycles of droughts, and that droughts supervene 
after a series of good yeais to disappear once more and 
make way for another series of favourable seasons. Captain 
Webb Ware remarked in 1901 that his experience of the 
District tended to establish the correctness of this theory. ' 
Winds. The western half of the District is exposed to the j 
effects of the biuJ-i-sad-tf-hint-roz (or wind of 120 days) 
which blows steadily from a north-westerly direction. It 
commences very regularly after the vernal equinox, and 
continues more or less constantly night and day from 
about the 15th of May to the middle of September. The 
following account is given by Mr. T. 0. Hughes :—“ The 
force of this wind is felt from Chah Muliammad Raza to 
Kundi on the trade route. At Mashki Chah the wind 
blows with particular force and between this place and 
R^g-i-Wakab a remarkable line of horse-shoe sandhills 
lying exactly one behind the other has been formed by its 
means, from Kundi eastwards the force of the wind 
gradually decreases and it does not appear to blow with 
much regularity east of Chah Sandaii. The phenomenon | 
is peculiar. It in no way resembles an Indian dust storm 
but is a movement of the atmosphere near the earth. At 
this height the sky over-head is clear and no clouds 
appear. The direction is about ten degrees west of north 
and after blowing for some twelve hours it decreases as { 
the sun sets when there is sometimes a calm, but always a 
decrease in force. In the night it recommences but falls 
in the early morning when light airs frequently occur. 

As the wind ilrops, the atmosphere clears and the wind- 
home dust and gravel <juickly disappear. The wind is 
never hot and is undouhti'illy healthy. In houses it is lad 
severely fell and it enables the temperature to be kept lo" 
by artificial lueauf*. Few calm days itccur during th® f^’ 
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months commencing with May that it continues, but 
towards the beginning and end of the period intervals of 
calm weather occur.” 


In the eastern portion of the District this wind does not 
blow with the same regularity or force, but the north 
westerly direction is, nevertheless, the prevailing one during 
the summer months. The other winds arc, the sargivat or 
kandafuiri, a northerly wind which blows during tlie cold 
weather ; the gorij, a cold westerly wind w'hich also blows 
in winter, bringing rain and snow; the ergwat or khdrdni 
which blows from the south in the summer, and is an 
extremely hot and oppressive wind, and one which is said 
to propagate flies and insects; and the khaisdri wliich 
comes from the east over the Sarlat Range, and blows in 
the mornings during both the summer and winter months. 

Sliglit shocks of earthquakes are not uncommon, but in 
recent years no serious damage appears to have been 
caused. A w’ell defined earthquake crack or line of inden¬ 
tation w’hich was discovered by Captiiin McMahon, while 
demarcating the Baloch Afghan frontier, runs from 
Chaman to Nushki along the slopes of the Khwaja Amraii 
and Sarlat rancres fur a distaiuie of 120 miles. It cannot 
Ixi traced beyond Nushki. The crack is said to be a con¬ 
tinuation of tlie great Boundary Fault of the Himalayas; 


and all tlie rocks on the east appear to be sedimentary, 
"hile those on tlie west are igneous. 

Little is kno>vn of tlie ancient history of Cliagai. There 
is a complete absence of all records, and the local traditions 
Hre vague and unreliable. The earliest monuineiits are 
the ruins of terraced eiiibankiiuMits or ‘ Gaurbastas,’ which 
are found at the foot of the R.iskoh hills and which, like 
similar remains in the lower pai'ts ot Baluchistan, are 
•Ascribed to the Gabis or (ire-worship])ers. The next traces 
of ancient history are the vijuan* shapeil tombs, met with 
hi the west<*rn portion of the District, which are attributed 
hy local tradition to the Kaianis ot the Achaeinenian 
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dynasty of Persia. Tlie remains of cupolas, ruined forts 
and hirezes which are found in different parts of the 
District, are usually assigned to the Arabs, and may, 
perhaps, be correctly said to date from the Arab period 
during which the neighbouring province of Seistan attained 
the climax of its prosperity. They are also, sometimes, 
attributed to the Mughals, and in any case indicate the 
presence of a higher ci^'ilization than is now found among 
the Baloch and Brahui inhabitants of the country. The 
waves of conquest and reconquest which passed over its 
neighbours do not seem to have left much permanent mark 
on the country, and it is possible that Chagai, secure in 
the shelter of its deserts and possessing little to tempt the 
adventurous, did not play a very important part in those 

troublous times. 

There are traditions of invasions from the north and 
north-west, but these are very vague, and the invaders are 
always said to have been the Mongols (known to the people 
of the country as the Mughals). About 1223 A. D. a 
Mongol expedition under Chagatai, the son of Chingiz 
Khan, is said to have penetrated as far as Makran; and 
in 1383 Miran Shah, the son of Tiiniir, led another 
expedition into Keren (Kharaii).* It is not known if 
these invasions actually passed through Chagai, but their 
influence must have made itself felt throughout tlie countr}. 

Hereafter the liistory of the country is chiefly concerned 
with the Baloch, wlio, according to their own traditions, 
migrated from Aleppo. They assert that their ancestors 
found the country depopulated and a desert waste. The 
district, at this time, probably formed a part of Kandahar 
and shared in the fluctuations of its possession, but the 
normal condition of the Baloch seems to have been one of 
semi-independence. They appear to have been firmly 
established at the beginning of the sixteenth century as is 

~ • Major Da^vid Pricf. lidrotpcct of Muhammadan 
Vol. HI, part I, p. 42, Loudon 1820. 
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bliown })y tlio followincr extract taken from the narrative hditoet. 
of the fii^rht r.f Huniiiyun, the xMujrhal, along tlie vaUey 
of the Helinanfl to Seistan in lo43. 

“ One niglit, aft<‘r a long march, the barking of a dog 
was heard. Th«* fhnperor (Huinayiin) had hardly time to 
obsf'rve that some habitations must be at hand, when a 
party f»f tho Balocli met and stopped them. They spoke 
in their own language, which was not understood, but . 
fortunatoly .,n.- of the ladies, who was with the Emperor’s 
suite was luTself a Baloch, the wife of an officer in his 
service. She was employed to interpret, and it appeared 
that they were followers of Malek Khati, a Baloch-chief, 
whom Abulfa/.l styles the Captain-General of the banditti 
• *f the desert. Their leader being at that moment absent, 
his peoph*, f,n finding that it was the Emperor, insisted 
that the little troop should not pass onward without their 
master’s leave. The Emperor was obliged to comply and 
entering the tort, the free-booters salaamed to him respect* 
fully, spread a carpet on which he and Hamida Begum 
(mother ot the great Akbar) sat down and supplied the 
wants of the party with all the hospitality of the desert. 

lieti day began to dawn, as the Emperor was engaged 
in his morning prayers Malek Kliati, who had been sent 
for, returned. 

“ The Emperor’s peaceable entrance into the fort, which 
gave him the diameter of a guest, had roused the robber’s 
sense of honour. Saluting the Emperor, and making the 
usual polite inquiries after his health, tlie chief informed 
that three days liefore an order from Kamran Mirza 
had reached him commanding him not, on any account, to 
Buffer the Emperor Hurnayun to pass that way, but to seize 
and make him a prisoner. “ But ” added he, now that 
your Majesty has visited me, on my head and eyes be it. 

Yet it is Ix'tter that you should ride on and I will myself 
conduct you to the borders.” 

troiii l.j.iO to 1595 the country formed part of Kandahar The SafaTid 
under the Safavid dynasty. It tlieii fell into tlie hands dynaetj. 
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HiBTORT. of th© Mughals of Delhi, and on the decay of their power 
the eastern portion or Nushki was annexed by Mir Abdulla 
Khan of Kalat, the greatest conqueror of the Brahui 
dynasty, (1716—1730). 

TheGhilzai About 1733 Sher Khan, the Baloch chief or “hakim of 
Mkr! Nushki submitted to Mir Hussein, the second son of 
Mir Wais and founder of the Ghilzai dynasty of Kandahar, 
who had retaken Pish in and compelled the BiAhuis to 
tender their allegiance. 

Nfcdir Shkb. A few years later, Nadir Shah sent an expedition against 
Nushki under Muhammad AU B4g, who inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Baloch near Shorawak, where the latter 
appears to have lost nearly 700 killed besides wounded and 
prisoners. Muhammad Ali then pressed on against Sher 
Khan who was surprised “ between Tsagai (Chagai) and 
Nushki,” and slain with the greater part of his followers. 
In 1740, Nadir Shah conferred Nushki as a fief on the 
chief of Kharan, but it was retaken by Nasir Khdn the 
Great (1750—1793) and became a nidbat of the Kalat 
State. About the same time Ch&gai with Kandahar seems 
to have passed into the possession of the Durrdni rulers of 
Afghanistan. 

Tribes of The earliest Baloch settlers in the Nushki district were 
tbs District, ^jje Mandais, who were followed by the Jamaldini and 
Badini Rakhshanis from Khiran and later by the Zagar 
M^ngal Brdhuis from the Sarawan country of Kalit 
(about 1720 A. D). In Chigai, the first comers appear 
to have been the BaUnosh Saiads, who were subsequently 
dispossessed by the Sanjrani Baloch, the present owners 
of the country. The details of the history of these tribes 
is given in the section on Popul&tion. 

Nssir Nasir Khdn the Great passed through .Nushki in about 
Kb&n I. 1770 on his way home from Meshed after having accom 
panied Ahmad Sh4h Abdali on his expedition to Persia- 
It is said that the Br&hui King was so pleased with the 
generous treatment accorded to his army by the inhabi 
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tuitfl th&t he hestowed on them the n&me of d/iUcutK^ or himtoet. 

«the open hearted.** A gtone encloeure near Kiahingi on 

the road from Nuahki still marks the place where Ifaslr 

B3i4n halted to offer thanks for the safe return of his 

army. 

In 1810 in the reign of his successor Mir Mahmud Poitinger. 
Kh4ii I, Pottinger and Christie risited the Oistrict, and 
the former has left a fuU record of his experiences.* Mir 
Mahmud was not a strong ruler, and Pottinger found that 
the country was greatly impoverished and that highway 
robberies were of common occurrence. The BkAhuis, 
however, seem to have been treated with consideration 
and the Khin*8 authority was respected. The following 
description is given of the condition of Nushki at that 
time:— 

“ I was here in the confines of the District of Nooshky, 
with respect to which little remains to be added. I have 
^■h'^a^y stated that it is peopled by a branch of the Nharve 
class of Baloochees, named the Rukhshinees. The sird4r 
or chief is Eidal Kh4n, a man about sixty years of age. 

* * The only source of exclusive revenue that he 
seems to possess is a water mill turned by the river Kysur 
s-nd that must always be a very precarious one, as it often 
fails from a want of water. The Toomun of Nooshky 
comprised two hundred ghediiTu. * * * There are six 
Hindu shopkeepers in the Toomun, who have ventured to 
bring their wives and children. * * * When the 

^rops fail at Nooshky, which is the case nine years out of 
they depend on Gunnsyle and Kiitch Gundava for 

?*^in and in fact bring more or less every year from those 
places,” 

The next traveller of note was Amir Abdur Rahman Amir Abdur 
Khan, who passed through the country after his defeat by 
^”**r Sh6r Ali Kh4n in tlie Hazuru hills in 1869. He has 

Reiirj Pottinger. TrateU m Baluchi^imn and Smdt 1816 . 
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■igTomT. left the foUowing interesting record of his journey* 

« On our way to Nushki rain fell, heavily aU the day 
and the wind was veiy cold. We got soaked and our 
hands and feet were nearly frozen. We arrived after 
xnany difficulties, but the people received us very kindly. 
The next day we departed, and our march lay through a 
Sandy desert where there was no water. * ^ 

God’s help it rained each day, which gave us sufficient 
water for our needs. At the end of the tenth day we 
arrived in sight of Chagai! The road was entirely broken 
up by the rain, and we were obliged to dismount, and lead 
our horses in mud knee-deep. At the end of our march 
both men and horses were well nigh exhausted. I myself 
cooked some meat and distributed it among the men who 
were almost fainting; the horses meantime lay down, 
unable to rise again. Only one horse (my own Arab, 
being a foal from my grandfather’s stable) remamed 

standing. 

“ For two days we were in the utmost straits, but the 
third day we entered Chagai. We were surprised that t^ 
Khan of the village would not welcome us. We remam 
there some time and after a fortnight a servant came 
uncle with the tidings that the Khan and 
permission to pay their respects to him. I asked w y 
they had not done so before, and was told that the reason 
was that all their subjects had gone to the desert to grew 
their horses. They were now returned and 500 

collected to salaam us. On our acceding to their r^n 

the Khan came out of the fort on foot, with 500 * 0 “®* 
behind in a single line and preceding him were ^0 dM^ 
boys oT nine and twelve, who looked quite u^e »> 
Bpecimens, having no clothing save one sma oin ’ 

and matted hair which had never seen soap and ^ 

There was one band of music and thi s was our 

• The Life ttf Abdur BahmAn, Amir o/ A/ghanietAn, by Sul 
llabammad Kh&n. London 1900. 
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reception, the preparation for which had taken 15 days ! RisToaT. 
We stayed at Chagai 25 days, during which time our 
horses had grown quite fat having plenty of grass and 
hay.” 

The visit of Amir Abdur Rahman does not appear to ChNgmi. 
have been an auspicious one for the Sanjranis, and, when 
the question of arranging for the march of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission to the Helmand (1884) indirectly 
raised the question of the possession of Chagai, the Amir 
settled the point'by occupying the fort in June 1886 with 
an Afghan garrison. ' Sardar Ali Khan, the present 
Chagai Chief (1905), fled to Nushki and Sardar Sh4r 
Muhammad of the Bandar-i-Kamal Khan branch of the 
family was appointed chief in his stead. In December 
1889, Major Gaisford, the Political Agent of Quetta, was 
sent to Chagai to call upon the Afghans to evacuate the 
fort but this policy was not followed up, and in May 1892, 
under the orders of the Amir, the Governor of Farrah 
marched on Chagai with a considerable force and seized 
86 Sanjranis, men, women and children, and marched 
them off as prisoners. On their way from Kandahar to 
Kabul a number of men escaped, and returning to Chagai, 
surprised the fort and killed the Afghan Commander, 

Sher Muhammad. In reprisal, some forty more Sanjranis 
were seized and sent to K4bul as prisoners. The boundary 
settlement effected in 1896 left Chagai within British 
territory, and the fort was handed over by the Afghan 
fira^rison on the 19th of May of that year. The prisoners, 
of whom some twenty five alone survived were also 
released. 

Early in 1877 , MacGregor and Lockwood visited the Sir Charles 
western Sanjrani country, making their way from the ^ 

Mashk^l Hamiin to the Gaud-i-Zirr^li. They found this 
part of the country very insecure, infested with robbers 
and subject to raids by the Daminis and other tribes on 
the Persian border. At Shandak, MaoGrogor and 
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Lockwood parted company, the former taking the southern 
route through Khiran to Jhalawan and the latter making 
his way to the Sarawan country through Chagai and 
Nushki. Lockwood reached Nushki on the 15th of March 
and haa described the country aa being “inhabited by 

Rakhshanis and M^ngals who are always fighting.” The 

chief of the Zagar M6ngals at this time was Rahman Khan 
whose daughter was married to the ex-Khan Mir ^uda- 
dad Khan and is the mother of Mir Mahmdd Khan, the 
reigning Khan of Kalat (1906). Rahman Khan was one 
of the chiefs that attended the Darbar held by Sir Robert 
Sandeman at Mastung on the 13th of July 1876, which 
was the scene of the memorable settlement effected between 

the IHi&n and Brihui chiefs. 

The demarcation of the Persian boundary from Kdhak 
to Koh-i-Malik Siah was finished on the 24th of March 
1896 by the Perso-Baloch Commission, of which Colonel 
(now Sir Thomas) Holdich was the British Commissioner.- 
And in the May of the same year the Afgh 4 n-M<Kh 
boundary was finally completed as far as Koh-i-Mab 
Siah by Captain (now Sir Henry) McMahon. 

By the decision of the latter, the western Sanjram 
country came within the British sphere of influence, and 
in November 1896 was placed under the charge of Captam 
Webb Ware who was appointed Assistant Political Agent 
of Chigai, under the direct orders of the Agent to the 
Governor General. Nushki itself continued to be a 
nuibat of the Kalat State, but as the condition of affairs was 

unsatisfactory and the Khans fwi* was found incapab e o 

coping with the disturbances on the borders, the nuiba 
was leased from His Highness the Khan on an annualqui 
rent of Rs. 9,000, tlie management of the District mg 
handed over on the 1st of July 1899 to the Govemmen^ 

“ absolutely and with all the rights, privileges, as we 

full and exclusive revenue, civil and criminal jurisdic lO 
hiclmling all rights to levy dues and tolls.” 
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The following officers have held the appointment of 
Political Assistant since November 1896:— 


Lieut. 


F. C. Webb Ware 


November 15,1896 to 
August 10, 1900. 


Captain 

Captain M. A. Tighe, (in addition 
to his duties as Political Agent, 

Southern Baluchistan]( ... to January 10, 1901. 

Captain F. C. Webb Ware ... to September 14, 1903. 

Captain A. D. Macpherson ... to January 7, 1904. 

Major A. McConaghey ... to September 14, 1904. 

Captain A. B. Dew, (in addliiuu 
to his duties as Assistant Poli¬ 
tical Ag^nt, Sibi) ... ... to November 2, 1904. 

Mr. T. 0. Hughes, (in addition 
to his duties as Assistant 

District Superintendent Police), to November 9, 1904. 

Major R. E. Berkeley ... ... to November 11, 1904. 

Mr. T. 0. Hughes (in addition 
to his duties as Assistant 
District Superintendent Police), to February 5, 1905. 

Captain L. Haworth .to February 21, 1905. 

Major R. A. E. Benn ... ... to March 31, 1905. 

Since the formation of the District into a single charge, 
the chief administrative changes have been the establish¬ 


ment of a tahsil at Nushki in 1899 and of a sub-tahsil at 
Balbandin in 1901. In 1899 an Assistant District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was appointed and was placed in direct 
charge of the western Sanjrdni Tract. 

The chief features have been the opening out of the 
Trade Route between Quetta and Seistan, and the cons¬ 
truction of the Quetta-Nushki Branch of the North 
Western Railway between Sp6zand and Nushki. 

The Seistan Arbitration Commission under the charge 
c>f Colonel (now Sir Henry) McMahon passed through the 
I^istrict in January 1903 on its way to the Helmand via 
Kani and Galachah, and returned along the Trade Route 
in May 1905 after an absence of over two years. 


HISTOBT. 
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The only features of archaeological interest in the 
District are the remains of ancient forts, Icdrezes and dams 
or cupolas. These have no local history, and are ascribed 
by the inliabitants indiscriminately to either the Arabs or 
the Mughals. In the Chagai tahsil there are ruins of 
several cupolas {gumhaz) in the neighbourhood of Padag 
and Zarala, the best known of which is the Bibi Kapok 
near the Padag th'in-a. These are built of burnt brick, 
and are probably of a Muhammadan origin. 

Pottinger who visited the District in 1810 gives the 
following account of a cupola situated in the desert about 
3 miles to the south-west of Nushki:— 

“ Three miles from the Toomun we passed a goomhuz or 
cupola, which according to tradition stands near the site 
of an ancient town, whose inhabitants were so affluent 
that, as one means of disposing of their wealth, they 
mixed the chunam or cement for the erection of all their 
houses and edifices with milk instead of water; which 
flagrant instance of unnecessary and ostentatious waste so 
incensed the Deity, that a curse was denounced on the 
place, and it gradually sunk into misery and decay. At 
present there is no other vestige of this fabulous city than 
this goomhuz, which has certainly a very singular appear¬ 
ance, being built in the desert a long way from the 
mountains, which here run off to the southward. I 
not near enough to examine with precision the style of 
architecture (whether different from that of the present 
day in those countries) or the materials; but the former 
seems to have nothing remarkable in it, and from Moorad s 
account the only thing observ’able with regard to the 
latter, is the amazing hardness of the chuiiam, which he 
compared to marble. A short way in advance I observed 
some very large stones on the side of the path, at the 
distance' of twenty or thirty yards from each other, and on 
asking the meaning of them, I was gravely assured, that 
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they had been placed there by Roostuni,* to commemorate 
the pace at which his favourite steed galloped. This 
solution, it is needless to add, I laughed at; but, for 
whatever purpose the stones in question may have been 
brought to the spot thej are now at, it is clear that their 
transportation from the nearest mountain must have been 
attended with great trouble and cost; many of them are 
several tons weight, and six or seven yards square.” 

Dr. Stein, Inspector General of Education and Surveyor 
of Archaeology, who paid a visit to Nushki in April 1905 
has writtent the following interesting description of some 
of the ancient remains to be seen in the District:— 

“ The visit which I paid to Nushki, enabled me not only 
to form’ some idea of the character of the desert which 
hence stretches towards Seistan and the comparison of 
which with the deserts of Turkestan offered for me special 
points of interest, but to trace remains of unmistakeable 
antiquity at the newly developed emporium of Nushki 
itself. On riding up the hillock on which the Political 
Agent’s Bungalow stands, I noticed old pottery debris and 
by subsequent examination found evidence of this promi¬ 
nent position having been occupied probably at an early 
period. The hillock is composed mainly of alluvial deposit, 
and rises about 70 feet above the bed of the Khaisar 
stream wdiich washes its southern foot. Its top after 
having been artificially levelled some eight years ago, now 
Pleasures about 140 yards from north to south wdth an 
average width of about 100 yards. Owing to its com- 
nianding height and isolated position, the hillock must 
have always attracted notice as a place suited for defence, 
3^d accordingly I was not surprised to find remains of old 
^alls at several places on the south face which fulls off 

•The Persian hero of the celebrated poetical work The Shah 
^oniah by FirJosee. 

f Report of Archaeological Survey tcork in the North West Frontier 
^^I'ovince and lialacliiitAn, (Peslikwur IDUu), aection X. 
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£BCHa.B* precipitously towards the stream. The masonry which 
OEOOT. 0i^gion. of the steep slopes had laid bare, consisted of 
regular courses of flat slabs, unhewn but > set with care, 
similar work is not, and probably never was, known to the 
Brahuis and Baloch now sparsely inhabiting the country. 

Find of '^On enquiry I ascertained that when the top of the hillock 

ancient jars. being levelled for the present Bungalow, a number 

of round jars of a make and size no longer known had been 
brought to light not very deep beneath the surface. One 
of these jars proved to have been preserved in the fort 
containing the Tahsil and to be a relic of distinct interest. 
It measures 2 feet 5 inches in height with a diameter 
of 2 feet 6 inches, where widest and is made of a hard red 
clay about half an inch thick. From its mouth which is 
about 1 foot wide, down to the line of greatest perimeter, 
the jar is decorated with.a succession of bands painted in 
black colour and fairly well preserved. The band nearest 
to the mouth shows a plain pattern of diagonal lines 
between two horizontal ones, next follows one with a bold 
spiral scroll ornament, while below this is a band showing 
fishes in double row. Below these bands each of which is 
about 5 inches high, follows a succession of plain black 
stripes down to the line of greatest perimeter. It is very 
desirable that this interesting piece of ancient pottery be 
properly taken care of, and I have recommended its 
removal to the Quetta Museum now in course of construc¬ 
tion. A second vase of similar material, but perfectly 
plain and about one foot in height, was the only other 
object from that find I could trace at Nushki. My 
enquires after old coins in the Bazar and among villag 
headmen were unsuccessful j none appear ever to have been 
found in this neighbourhood. As Nushki, owing to its 
water supply, can never in historical times have been 
a locality entirely uninhabited, I can recognize m this 
dearth of old coins of any description only evidence of t e 
very primitive culhual conditions which have prevailed m 
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great portions of Baluchistan down to our own time. As 
to the age of the pottery above described I cannot safely 
express an opinion. 

“At Nushki I had touched the line of route followed by 
Pottinger in 1810 on his celebrated journey through 
Baluchistan into Persia. As, on reading its account long 
ago I had been struck by 'the description given in it of 
some very curious ancient structures, which Pottinger had 
seen at some distance south of Nushki, and which he 
believed to be of Zoroastrian origin, I was anxious to 
visit them. Locally nothing was known of such ruins, 
but a search for them seemed all the more justified since 
I succeeded in finding in the immediate vicinity of Nushki, 
and exactly in the position indicated by Pottinger, the 
remains of a gumhaz which Pottinger mentions in connec¬ 
tions with the tradition of an ancient town,* and which 
was equally unknown to the local authorities. This ruin, 
called Magul by the old Saiad guide who took me to it, 
proved to be situated at a distance of about 3 miles to the 
south-west of the modern fort of Nushki, and to consist of 
a narrow vaulted passage about 12 yards long, half buried 
under the drift sand of the surrounding desert. It is built 
of sim-dried bricks and surmounted by a shapeless mass of 
decayed masonry of the same kind. The vault being 
constructed on the principle of a true arch indicated tlie 
Muliammadan origin of the structure, and the remains of 

some old tombs to the south of it fully confirmed this 

• 

conclusion. Old pottery debris strews a patch of eroded 
clayey ground near by. My guide did not know of tlie 
romantic legend which Pottinger had heard of the ruin, 
^ut connected it with an equally miraculous story of the 
Escape of some holy persona who took refuge in the gumhaz. 
^ have little doubt that the latter is the remains of a 
MuJ»amma<lan tomb, possibly of the time of ‘ tlie Arabs 
^ whom local tradition in this dreary region ascribes most 

*S«<- Traoelz tn lialuchittdkn, 18l*>, psge 123. 
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traces of ancient occupation. Of the large stones which 
not far from this spot had been pointed out to Pottinger 
as marking the footprints of Rustam s steed, I could hear 
nothing. Have they been covered up since by the moving 
dunes of the desert V 

The search for the more interesting ruins which 
Pottincer had seen on his third march south of Nushki, j 
proved far more difficult. B^rom certain topographical 
indications I concluded that on his way into Kharun he 
must have followed the route crossing the range of 
mountains south-west of Nushki by the Tufui Pass. But 
the country l>eing in Pottinger’s days quite as devoid of 
pennanent habitations as it is now*, and, of course, | 
unsurveyed, his narrative does not supply such local names 
or other vidicin by which his line of route or the site 
referred to could be fixed wdth precision on the modem 
map. Nevertheless, the close agreement of Pottinger’s 
description with the ground seen by me on the Tafui 
route, as well aa his mention of the Bfii stream (his ‘ Bale ’) 
make me now feel certain^that he actually travelled bythis 
route. The infonnation gathered from some Brahuised 
Hindus coming from Khardn, the only travellers we met 
en route, pointed to the existence of ruined mounds near 
the route some miles lu Hie north of Nauroz-Kaliit. This 
was continued by what iva.s known to some nomadic 
Brahui shepherds we picked up at our second encampment 
near a well in the dry bed of the Bel. I 

- I 

Under the guidance of one of these shepherds, 1 
proccK'ded on the morning of the third day to the ruined 
site spoken of. It proved to be situated by the left bank 
of the broad river bed which is foniied by the junction of 
Die Bid with the Baddo River coming from the mountains 
to the N. E. and known in its upper course as Liji 
(Jhiringi. The old site known like all ruins of this region 
by the general term of ‘ Kona-shahr *; so familiar to uie 
from Turkistiin, lies about miles below the junction 
just referred to, which is marked by the Ziarat of Sheikh 
Husain (‘ Shah Hasan Zt of north-western Trans-frontio*’ 

Map No. 22). 
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The Sarawin coantry is the northern of the two great highland Physical 
divisions of the Ealat State as distinguished from the soatbern or 
Jlialawin division. It lies between north latitndes 28° 57' and 
3t>° 8', and east longitudes 66° 14' and 67° 31'. The greatest 
length from north to south is about 90 miles and the greatest 
breadth from east to west abont 80 n.ilea, and its total area is 
4,339 square miles. The district lakes its name from its sitna- 
tion to the north of the Jhalawdn country, the names Saraw4n and 
Jhalawan being derived from two Baluchi words, vis., $ar 
meaning above or to the north, and jahl meaning below or to the 
south. 


'J'hc boundaries of the district have never been delimited. Boandarles. 
Honghly, the Saraw4n country meets the Quetta-Pishiu and bibi 
districts on the north, the Jhalawdn country on the sooth, the 
Bolin pass and Eachhi on the east, and the Chigai and Khirin 
districts on the west. For administrative purposes, rough 
boundary lines are recognised as follows :— 

The northern boundary commences from the junction of the Korthem 
Kardgap valley with that of the Shorardd in the Qaetta-Pisbin boundary. 
District at a point to the south of the Shih Nawaa village and 
crosses the valley to the neighbourhood of the Kalin Birak pass, 
and then northwards along the crest of the Mashclakh Range and 
scroaa the head of the Dulii valley to the Chilian Range. Crossing 
the latter eastwards, it proceeds to the aonth of the Miin Ghundi 
hill by the hillock known as the Bhalla Landao at the foot of 
which a pillar waa ereettd in the oouras of the Quetta tahsfl 
Settlement (1092—1896), thence along the northern bank of the 
Chhalri torrent ( Chhalri-na-Jhal ), crossing the Railway line 
under bridge No. 294 (mile ^ ) about midway between ths 
Sariib and SpCzand Railway aUtiona, until it joins the Murdir 
hill. Turning north-eastwards, the boundary crosses the Dokin 
Narai to which point the Sahtakaai country extends and thence it 
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runs south-eastwards to » point above Pi'r Ismail wlicie it inre(4 
the Sibi District. 

On the north-east and east, the Boliin pass district meets tiro 
SarawAn country, and in the latter are incladcd the whole of the 
hills on either side of the pass which are possessed by the Sahtakzais 
and Kdrds. The actnal line of boundary is, however, unsettled. 
It encloses the area possessed by the Kurds and Phngsand parses 
to the west of Bibi Nilni which is in the Bolon district, and then 
runs southwards along the eastern slopes of the Zamuri, the 
Bbaur, and the N4g6u hills to a point close to Tirkiiai hill. The 
three hill ranges just mentioned divide Sarawan from Dadbar and 
Sanni and Kachhi. The country possessed by the Koh Knlloi* 
and Jatois of the Lop valley is thus included in Sarawin ; while 
the Dadhar nidbat and the country of the Jatois of Ssniii ia 
included in Kachhi. 

At Tfrkdei, the boundary line meets the Jhalawan country, and 
runs westwards, the tracts held by the Jattaks, the Gszgis, asd 
the Kich4ris lying in Jhalawin. From TirkAsi, the possession oS 
which is (1905) disputed by the Jattaks of Jbalawdn and the 
Lahris of SarawAn, the line runs along the sonthern slopes of the 
Gurgina pass and, inclnding the sonthern spurs of the Sairda 
hill, runs over the Rdshi hill north-west of Gazg and then 
across the TahlgAn valley into the Harboi hills. From Tahlgaln, 
the line is dehned by the watershed of the MehnAi and the Bel 
rivers, and thence passing through the Harboi hills the line 
divides the ShahwAni (SarawAn) and the NfchAri (Jhalawun) 
tribal areas above the Sohr valley. leaving to the south Kakka 
owned by the BArAnzai Mcngale of JhalawAn. Thence, e 
ShabwAni tribal area includes in SarawAn the AH Daaht valley an 
comes to KalAt over the ZAwa hill south of that place. From 
here the watershed between the valleys of KalAt and Rodenjo 
marks the boundary Wtween SarnwAn and JhalawAn. Dne wos 
of KalAt, the bonudary runs straight into the Garr hills passing 
along the watersheds between ChhAti and Daaht-i-QorAn an 
between the Hapursi and the Pahrod rivers; farther west iat 
Garr hilla, parts of Ihe latter known as the ShAr, Oarr, Anguru 
and Nalli all lying to Ihr south-west of the Nimargh valley are 
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included in Sarawfin. The Bouth-weBtern bonndary of the dis- Physioai# 
trict has lately hecn disputed by the Khar^n Chief who claims 
(1904) the Garr hills as far as the Chiringi river. It may here 
be mentioned that it is doubtful whether the valley of Nimargh 
which is divided from Gurgfna by (he Kamuud watershed 
should form part of Sarawdn or Jhalawdn bnt for purposes of 
(be Gazetteer it has been treated iu the former. 

I 

On the west, the boundary between Chigai and the Sarawin Western 
country was delimited in March, 1903, and the watershed of the 
Garr hills was established as the line of division between the two 
districts. The boundaries of the Quetta-Pishin, Cbagai, and 
iSarawao^ districts unite in the hills west of Kardgip* and are 
assumed to bo formed by the watershed of the Singbur Chaman. 

The general character of the district is mountainous, consisting Configara* 
of a series of parallel mountain ranges, running north and 
south and enclosing valleys, sometimes of considerable extent, 
which lie at an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,500 feet above sea 
level. In tbo western portion of Saraw4n the principal valleys 
are Gnrgfiia with Kardg4p, MuDgacl)ar, Chhappar, and Kal4t. 
liKtlie north ia the large valley of Mastung with its two branches 
the Kbad and the Sbiriu4b running southwards, and the valley of 
Kahnak with Dulai running northwards into the valley of 
Aghbarg in the Quetta tabsil. East of a line drawn between 
Kalat and Mastung the valleys are smaller and include the 
Morgand, separated from Mungachar by the Melbi hill ; Kiiak 
e«'d Kabo east of Kbad ; the small valley of‘Jobdn with Isplinji 
eud Marav to its north, and, lastly, the two larger northern 
villeys of the Daaht known as Bhalla Daaht and Qwanden, respec¬ 
tively. The Bhalia Dasht includes the Zarakhn valley stretching 
as far as ibc Sor Range in the extreme north. Narmuk and its 
connected valleys of Drang and Lop in the sonth-eastern corner of 
the district arc isolated and surrounded by lofty bills. 

These valleys, some of which are intersected by numerous 
consist mostly of alluvial soil in the centre with a pebbly 
slope of varying length rising on either aide to the surronuding 
'“oniitains and present distinct features. Those on the west are 
•t'ligaud ‘ level surface ; but not so broad as the central valleys 
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which poBseHS considerable tracts of good cnlinrable soil} tbs 
valleys in the east are ususlly hemmed in by hills and consist of 
small cultivated tracts of terraced Belds along sources of perennial 
water } such are the valleys of Iskalkui Sbekhri, Kishini Joluin, 
Robdir, Jam Barari, Khajdri, and, finally, Lcs in the estreme 
north. Nimargh in the extreme Bonth-west is another instance 
of this class of valley. Another feature of the eastern valleys is 
their deep depression in the earth and their having no exit 
drainage ; in the latter category may be classed the valleys of 
Kdak and Marav, There are also large tracts, sometimes culti¬ 
vated, situated on the tops of moantaini, such as the platean of the 
Sdrdn, the Tahlgdn, and Pusalak in the Harboi hills, the Dashtnri 
south-east of Isplinji and the Ali Dasht plateau east of Kardgap, 
With the exception of a small area in the south-west round 
Nfmargh of which the drainage runs into Khdiin, the conntry 
asoendB from north to sooth up to the southern boundary of 
the district, the line of which, roughly drawn east and west throngh 
EaUt, marks the watershed between Sarawdn and the Jhalawin 
oonutry. 

The hill system of the district forms the middle portion of 
the great Central Brdhui Range. The hills sre composed of 
a lucoessioD of parallel mountain ranges, which, rising from tbo 
plains of Eaclibi, gradnally inerease in height in successive stefis 
to the central ridges, from where they again decrease in beiglit 
westwards. Their general direction is from nortb-north-eut 
to sonth-sontb-west, snd this nnifonnity of strike is wonderfully 
preserved tbronghont. As a rule, the hills are fairly sooeasible 
and present few difficulties to footmen. Foot-paths lead over 
them eaat and west, and easy tracks run north and sonth, travers¬ 
ing the valleys. 

Commencing from the east, the first range is the N^gun which 
extends from Gazg in the south ns far ss the Bohin Pass on the 
north, with a total length in the diatrict of about 65 miles. This 
range borders on Kachhi and contiiiontions of it to the sonth run 
under diffi^rent names throngh the Jhalawin country as far as 
the Mdla. The nortlicrn extension of the range includes Dhaur 
(7,220 feet) and Z4mori (4,9()2 feet), while an offshoot, ll'^ 
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Dojhumpk, Bkirts round the north of the Lopvalleyand anitee with Pbtsioai. 
the Bangulzei hills ; the W4ro (3,860 feet) is another offshoot on 
the east of the Jam Barari vallej. The N4g4a forms a formidable 
barrier between th- plaine of Kacbhi and the Sarawiii highlands. 

It is a precipitous range more especially on the eastern side, and is 
rocky, rugged, and barren throughout with the exception of a 
small portion called Dombak east of the Kaltich valley, which 
contains a pistachio forest. The highest point is the N4g4a peak 
proper sUnding in the centre, 7,920 feet above the sea ; to its 
south the height’decreases gradually from 7,800 feet east of the 
Darij valley to 7,000 feet near Tirk^si. Northwards, the range 
descends to 7,220 feet at Bbaurand to 3,360 feet at Wdro opposite 
Bfbi N4ni irf the Bolin. The eastern slopes are intersected by 
numerous hill torrents which debouch into the plains nnder 
different names. On the eastern side, opposite 8anni in Kachhi, 
ferrous sulphate is found. Five tracks lead from Narmnk to 
Kachhi over this range, vi*., the Bhaur leading to Didhar, the 
Judusk, the Z4gh-na-Kasar, the Hurro or Rodh-na-Kasar, and 
the Naluni, all leading to Sanni. All of these are nufit for 
pack animals except for donkeys. There are no permanent 
inhabitants. Small patches of dry crop area exist which, after 
*■■109, are cultivated by the Kullois of Lop, and by the Zahria 
■nd Jattaks. 

West of the Nagnu hills is a long range belonging to the The Fanga^ 
Bangulzais, Kurds, and Sahtakzais. It is about 80 rcilea long 
■nd lies between Nnrmuk in the south and the sonthern slopes 
of ihe Zarghdn in the north. The upper portion of this range 
pncloics the Bolaii pass on either side and, after skirting round 
the head of the Bolan pass, extends in an easterly direction as 
far as Mach in the BoUn. These hills form a single system, 
hut hear separate names in different localities, the best known 
■nioiig them being the TaI4ng, a huge flat massive hill in the 
oxtreme south, lying between Robd4r and Narmnk, the Moro or 
^orav north-east of Johan, the Dilhand (8,770 feet) with its 
**orthem pe.ik the Kandahar, I.9p6d (8,219 feet), Airo (5,853feet), 

^■'‘dar Gat (7,521 feet) and Sakht (7,345 feet), all lying in the 
Bnngiilzgi tribal area east of Isplinji and, still further to the east, 
the kiishi (7,626 feet ) weit of Khajdri, North of this, the hills 
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east of Marav and Gwandcn valleys belong to the Kurds and 
include the Taling (8,110 feet), Sharru (7,206 feet), Trakko 
(G,-<99 feet), Knlli (7,341 feet), Maraob^n (7,536 feet) and the 
tollowiug in the Sahtakzai country Zen (8,381 feet ), Shdg 
(10,300 feet), Nodgwdr (10,390 feet ), Pfr Hard (8,150 feet), 
Kandah;ir (G,2o6 feet), Gundaghar (7,780 feet ), Chichob, and 
the Ilapursia or Shahr-na-Lath oast of Lea. Lastly may be 
mentioned the Sor Range which lies between the Mard4r spur of the 
Zarghiin and the range of hills under description, and is well known 
for its coal mines, a description of which is given in Chapter II. 


The whole range is, perhaps, the most difficult in the district; 
it is precipitous and intersected by gorges, the most important 
being those of the Moro and the Parri. The former is known 
from the Moro bill through which it runs and consists of a series 
of deep gorges, absolutely impassable, commencing from east of 
JohAn till the exit of the Sarawin river into the Jam Birari 
valley. The Parri gorge is a huge ravine dividing the Rushi 
on the north from Dilband in the south. Both of these hills 
present lofty, uuscaleable cliffs and are equally inaccessible. The 
range can be crossed into the BoUn at several points. The passes 
include the Pandnr Gat east of Isplinji. the Machhi Khand east 
of Marav, and Gishtari Khand east of Gwandcn. The first name 
is impracticable owing to a landslip which, about 1861, blocked the 
bed of the Parri river along which the track formerly ran. An 
alternative foot-track leads to Jam Bararl over the Dilhand 'Ht 
presents great difficuliiea. From Marav. three footpaths lead over 
Ihisr.'iuge into the Bolan, viz., the Riishi-na-Kasar and Kn.'j-na- 
Kasar leading to Kh.jari, and the Wiro-na-Kasar which gn>ng 
via Tuniiok meets the Bolan road. From the Gwandcn val cy 
two footpaths over the Gishtari pass lead into the Bol.iu ; they 
ore fairly easy and are called Gishlari-na-Kasar and B^gg ra ^ 
Tlie Sahtakzai hills are crossed at fonr pointi, viz., betw" 
Zarakhu and Doziu over the Dozan Khand and three trac ks hel 
the L^s valley and Mach, locally known as the Kuchh, 
and Uzhhiah, all leading over the Shiig hill. 

For the most part the hills arc barren and bleak, bnt 9 oni ^ 
those forming part of the Dangnizai and Sahtakzai country 
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well wooded with piftaeia Jchanjak, piitacia mutica, juniper, and Phyuoaii 
wild almond; and cumin, hyssop, and asafetida are also found. 

Ihe game consists of the murkhor (jCapra falconert) found on rocky 
heights and the gadh {Ovi$ Bland/ordii) which are fairly 
numerons. A large population consisting of Mazardni Marris, 

Pahlwanzai Mengals, Jhikko Muhammad Sbdhis, and Sabtakzai 
nomads with their flocks is found during the summer, east of 
Isplinji and in the Sahtakzai hills. 

South of the Bangnlzai hills is the fine Harhoi range about The Harlxd 
9,000 feet high, which lies partly iu the Jhalawin country. A 
deicription of this portion of the range will be found in the 
Jhalawdn Gazetteer . The portion of the range in Saraw4n is 
that part of it which is hold by the Shahwinis and the Lahris, and 
lies roughly between the Surkhen valley in the south to Jobdn 
in the north. Among the highest points may be mentioned 
Hamandu Kushta 9,040 feet high, a splendid rocky prominence 
lying to the west of the Lanr valley, Zeudlini (9,424 feet ) on the 
esit of the Laur, Kakkii (9,830 feet), Sirka kohi (9,530 feet), 

Hinir (8,095 feet), Debza (8,680 feet), Chhib (8,150 feet), 

Biiuboi (9,075 feet), and Gish (9,000 feet) opposite Joh4n. A 
bungalow was built in 1904 on the Gishk hill for the summer 
residence of the Political Agent, KaUt. 

The ravines and water courses are nnmerous and very deep. 

The drainage is carried northward by the Sarawdn river which 
rises in these bills, and partly also by the Sukl^ji on the east 
snd the Shirin4b on the west. The cnltivated tracts include 
■cveral small valleys on the side of Nichira, and others in the 
Sarawan portion of the hills include Pusalak and Tahlg4 n on the 
range itself and the picturesque valleys of Iskalku, Sbekhri, and 
Kish£n below the western slopes. There are two fine gorges in 
the Chhib and the Miimi rivers, respectively. The track which 
runs through thefe gorges between Sh^khri and Gazg is extremely 
diOicalt and is impassable for laden animals. Another track 
between KaI4t and liiob4ra lies via the Ali Dasht valley and 
Sanjarkusbta and Sarish4r passes. A third crosses the hills by 
* short cut from Ali Dasht into Surkhtin, bat is practicable only 
for footmen and donkeye. An aceonnt of the geological forma” 
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tion and of the fauna and the vegeUtion of the Harbol range 
written by Mr. Hughes-Buller, will be fonnd in the Jhalawun 
Gaaetteer. Abundant pasture is available during the summer, at 
which season the hills are grazed over by nuroeroui flockowners of 
the Shahwini, PandrAni, Lahri, Jattak, and B^r&nzni Mengal 
tribes. The only places which have settled inhabitants are 
Iskalkn, Sb^khri, and Kishin. 

The most conspicuous hill in the Harboi Range in its physical 
features is the Sdrdn, an offshoot of the main range, overlooking 
the Narmok valley and forming a huge wall many miles long, 
running from Joh&nto Oazg. On the top is a lofty plateau with 
a general elevation of 7,000 feet. It is almost surrounded by 
steeply scarped slopes, which, viewing it from the valley, give it the 
appearance of a huge bastion. The summit is unduiating and 
intersected by many torrents draining off south-west and is a 
favourite pasture ground for the Lahria in the sommer. On the 
top there is a stone enclosure used as a mosqne and erected by 
Naair Khdn I, and there is also a Urge pool known as kar in the 
ceutre of the cnliivated portion of the plateau where water collects 
after heavy rains and ia utilised by flockowners and cultivators. 
The juniper and ma$hmonk {Prunut ebumea) grow on the 
Sdrtin and the sonthern slopes opposite Oazg, and parts of the hill 
west of Nigaur contain a fair sprinkling of pistachio. For the 
most part, however, the mountain is rugged and barren. The 
best path to its summit leads from Takht and is practicable for 
pack animals. Footpaths lead to the top from Uasanjoi, Doadh, 
Hauiri, and Gurgiua. 

A conlindation of the Harboi hills runs northward in a thin 
ridge as far as the Darwaza pass parallel with and west of the 
Bangultai bilU. It bears several names. The southernmost u 
is the Koh SiAh (10,210 feet) so called from its colour. It is well 
known locally from the cumin seed produced on it. Northwards, 
the hills are Garro (7,585 feet), which has two small plots o 
cultivated land west of Ispliuji ; Ispcd, on each side of which ef® 
the two paaaea known aa Tang, leading to IsplinjI; Khap *0 
KAdngar between which is the Jatu pass (7,205 feet ) aiul, l*^* 7^’ 
the Dhlk bill weat of Owandt'u, which haa a few juniper trees, “ 
tho remainder of the range ia devoid of any vordure. 
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West of the Hacboi and dividing the latter from the valJeysof Physical 
KaUt and Mungachar is a small range, the most important hills 
of which are the Koh-i-M6ran or “hill of snakes," and the 
Melbi, which derives its name from the tnclab {Corylut tolur%aj 
plant which grows on its top. Between the two, stands a small 
hill called Pad-i-MArdn, 8,820 feet high. Next to Chilian, the 
Koh*i-M&r4a (10,730 feet) is the highest mountain in the whole 
of the Central Braliui Itange. ‘ It stretches northwards into the 
Kdak and K4bo valleys and its base is higher than that of any 
other mountain in the district. The eastern slopes are extremely 
precipitous and full of ravines and caves which abound with wild 
sheep and Sind ibex, and Nasir Khan 1 is said to have under¬ 
taken many a shooting excursion to this mountain. Juniper and 
olive occur in profusion'on the high cliffs and cumin grows after 
good rains. The Melbi (9,180 feet) continues in a ridge to the 
south of Kalat. The principal hills are Joglieno (7,045 feet), Girda 
(7,198 feet), Panjlaki and Zdwa (7,903 feet), the last named re¬ 
sembling the hump of a camel. Tracks from Mungachar and Kalat 
cross the range at several points, viz., over the Shek Haji and Maki 
Sham passes between Mungachar and Juban ; via Bolkh6 between 
Kalat and the Morgaml valley ; through thelskalku gorge between 
Kalit and Iskalku ; and lastly over the Panjlaki pass from 
Kalat to Nichara. The Maki Sham pass derives its name from 
a ferrous sulphate mine found close by at the northern end of 
the Melbi hill. The Melbi hill is fairly well wooded with juniper 
a^nd olive, and on its western face are several caves which are 
o<*cupied during the winter by Pahlw4nzai M^ngal flockowners. 

The rest of the range is bare of vegetation. 

The outline of the hills in the neighbourhood of Muneachar o. u 

fknA li U* • ® oiAh Koh 

iVAiat IS very broken and uneven, a continuous line being and Zibra 

•eldom distinguishable. The two chief lulls are the Siah Koh 
'^aat of KaUt and the Zibra between Kalat and Mungachar. Both 
are isolated. The Zibra (8,400 feet) is a huge hill more or less round 
•n shape and remarkable only for ita barrenness. Through the 
Liigbani pans (6,870 feet) over this hill lies the old Kalat rood now 
abandoned. The Siah Koh is 7 ,850 feet high and forms a back¬ 
ground for a series of low broken hills running southwardii and 
‘^'viding Kalat from the northern head of the valley of Rodenjo. 
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On one of the spurs of this ranRe, called Shih-i-Mard4n, 7,150 feet 
high, stand the citadel and town of Kal6t. The main hill consists 
of dark-grey limestone, excessively hard. Owing to the difficult 
and inaccessible nature of the Sidh Koh, the monntain forms the 
abode of a number of wild sheep, Sind ibex, hyena, and wolves. 
A sprinkling of juniper is found on some of the cliffs, as well as of 
pi'pal (Daphne oUoidei) and mashmunk (^Prunut eburnea) and on 
the western slopes a few pistachio trees grow. 

The Zahri-ghat ridge commences from the Chiltan hill which 
partly lies in the Quetta tahsil,and, skirting the Mastnng valley 
to the east, terminates in Mungachar; it divides Mastnng and 
Khad on the west from the valley of Bhalla Dasht and its off¬ 
shoots on the east. The principal peaks are Kumbela (R,401 
feet), Amdch ( 8,800 feet ), Zind4n ( 8,100 feet ), Zahri-ghat 
( 8,810 feet ), Ab-i-Gul ( 9.220 feet ). Jumi ( 8,745 feet ), aud 
Marghi (8,990 feet). The range oonsiats of hard rock and is a 
difficult one. Dr. H. Cook writing in 18C0 describee the liills. 
round Maatung as “ extremely hard and fine in texture, veined 
with thin seams of carbonate of lime.*’ The passes include 
Niahpa and Lakk connecting the Chiltan with the main range, 
north of Mastnng, Surkh B4jo between Bhalla Dasht and 
Mastnng, and Ab-i-Oul over which runs a path from Maatung to 
Marav and Isplinji. All are fit for laden camels Over the Uk 
lies the meUlled road from QuetU to Mastung. At Ab-i-Gol a 
coal seam occurs and there is also a small bit of land cultivated 
by the Kurds. For the moat part the range is barren ; the 
Sunchok, Zahri-ghat, and Ab.i-Gul hills are well wooded on the 
higher cliffs with juniper and pistachio ; wild almond and olire 
are aliO occasionaUy met with. Bound Marghi and Ab-i-Gol 
chikor abound. 

The Chhnttok is a narrow range about 80 miles long separating 
Khad from Shfrfnib and terminating in Mungachar opposite to 
the southern end of the Zahri-ghat range. The principal height* 
are Kbaldghii (8,474 feet) in the extreme sontb, and Chhnttok 

* A dMcrIptloD of the Chiltan Bonge is given in the 
GauHter, pages 8 and 9. 
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(7,907 feel) in the north. A track from Ken^i in Shfrfnib crossee phtbioal 

the*e hills through the Ghhuttok pass to Mastung. Chhattok is 

fairly well covered with pistachio forest belonging to the Shah- 

wanis* Ihe rest of the range shares the barrenness common to 

moat of the bills in the district. There are several ravines and 

caves on the western face, the most important cave being the one 

near Kan6ii from which the latter place derives its name. 

The next ridge is a continuation of the Mashelakh range in the Plhunalath 
Qaetta-Piihfn district and runs southwards for about 90 miles 
throughout the length of the Saraw4n country, uniting ultimately 
with the Garr hills, south of Nfmargh. It runs in the usual north* 
north-east td sontb-south-west direction and divides Shorarud from 
Mastung ; Kardgap and Gurgina from Mungachar; and Nfmargh 
from Cbbappar. At its norihern ehd in Sara wan, the range is 
known as the B4rak from the two passes called kalun or long and 
or small Barak, which cross it. Southwards, it is known by 
several names in different localities, but the best known name is 
Pibunalath. The range is quite narrow and is somewhat precipitous 
on its eastern sides. The elevation gradually increases from north 
to south. The mean height is 5,899 feet near the Kalan Barak 
South-west of Kahnak aud the. highest point is Istrak 
9,U99 feet), in the extreme south, south-west of Chhappar. 

Other principal points are Lohra (8,181 feel) east of Nimargh, 

Omrarkhi (7,634 feet) and Morinko (8,197 feet) west of 
Mungachar, and M4r (7,936 feet) east of Kardg&p. The range 
crossed by several passes; the principal ones from north to 
South are Shabo Kusbta leading from Dalai into Shorarud, Kal4n 
^irak and Khnrd Birak ; Uillhi and All Dir connecting Mastung 
*nd Kardgip, Rodangi west of Kaneti (Shfrfndb), P iriini Sham 
West of Khuni (Shiriiiab), Umrarihi west of Kirchhip (Manga* 
and Pihi or Nfmargh-ua-khand west of Chhappar. Except 
*be Umrarahi, all are lit for laden camels. Two other footpaths 
known as Garai and Joak lead to Kardgap from Sbfrin^b over the 
'■auge. The Sheikh WAail gorge between the two BAraks is a 
deBle eucloaed by peaked rocky hills for the exit of the 
•'^hiriaab river int^i the Shorariid. The Quelta-Nushki Railway 
^ans through this g*^>rgc. East of KardgAp on the top of the hill 
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ici a large uncultivated tract called Ali Daaht which is drained off 
uorthward by the Tdrai river. Another important stream which ^ 
rises from these hills is the Sarband with its source at the Pirani 
Sham pass through which lies the old road between Kalat and 
Kandahar. On the western side of the range opposite Kardgap 
grows a good deal of pistachio belonging to the Sarparras, and 
ihe high hills of Morinko, Lohra, and Istrab are well wooded with 
juniper. The Istrab produces also a little cumin. 

The westernmost hills, called the Garr, separate the SarawAa 
country from the Nushki district and are practically a coutinua- 
lion of the Khwaja Amran, uniting with the Sarlai hills north of 
the Galangiir valley. These Jiills run south^sonth-west skirtiug 
the Sarawan country for about 60 miles. The crest maintains a 
fairly uniform height. The principal hills include Mddenak 
( 5,990 feet ) west of KafUri in Kardgap, Rodangi ( 6,250 feet ) 
south-west of Gurgina, Chinnav ( 6,625 feet), Garr proper 
(6,770 feet'I and Lamboi-na-tavfk west of Nimargh. The Gor-i- 
Br4t valley lies along the stream of the same name and a few 
flats in it are occasionally cultivated. In the neighbourhood of 
Nimargh there are several ravines which contain a good deal of 

cnltivatiou. 

For the most part the hills are bare of vegetation, but, round 
Nimargh, pistachio is of considerable imporUnce to the SAsolis, 
Sumaldris, and other tribesmen, who occnpy these hills dnnng the | 
summer with their flocks. In addition to pistachio, assfatida an 
liqnorice were formerly produced in these hills in considerable 
quantities, but the production of the two latter commodiiies has 
fallen off greatly in recent years. The principal routes crossini, 
the range in the district are the Qiietta-Nushki road, over the 
Galangiir Koial; the tracks via Miidenak, Buiuli and Rodanp' 
which join the above road at Rishingi from Gurgina; the 
track from Nimargh to Kiahingi via Somalo Hin6r; «nd t 
Nimarffli-Nubhki track via tho Zeni Khand pass and Munjt^ 

The route from Mastung to Kliaran lies through the bfu o 
Ghiriugi and also traverses the Garr hills. All are fit for 
caiuels except the rachnan which is practicable only to lo 
iuiil donkeys. 
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The drainege of the district is carried Dortbward by the Shirinib Phybical 
and Sartwda rirers, which drain nearly the whole latchoient area 

Hivtr system. 

of ilie country. Only amall tracts in the south-east, south-west, 
aad north-east are drained by otlrer streams of which the most 
importaut are the Snklcji, the Chiringi, and the Chauki-na-jhal. 

A description written by Mr. Hiighes-Bullet of the characteristics 
of the rivers of the Jhalawan country will be found in that 
Gazelteer at the commencement pf the section on “ River system,’’ 
and is equally applicable to the rivers of Sarawan. 

The Sarawin river is formed in its upper part by the junction of Barawan 
the Bel and the Morgand, the former rising in the Uarboi hills 
near Rejai and Kargsz and the latter in the eastern slopes of the 
Meibi hills. Its total length to Bibi Nani where it joins the Bolan 
is about 75 miles. The river runs through a most difficult and 
mouotaiapua country. It is called the Sarawan after the oonfln- 
enee of the Bel and the Morgand; abont 5 miles east of Jobdn on 
entering the Moro hills, it changes its name to the Moro and after 
its exit into the Jam Barari valley becomes the Dard4n under 
which name it joins the Bolan at Bibi Nani. For about the first 
25 miles of its course the direction of the river is fi'om south and 
south-west to north-east and thence due east as far as the Moro 
hills where it again turns north and north-east through a series of 
difficult gorges formed by high, steep, rocky banks. For a 
considerable portion of its course the stream is perennial but 
appears and disappears at intervals. It first appears in the Bel 
about 2 miles south of Kishin where it irrigates the flats known 
as Ahmad Band and after disappearing for a short distance 
re-appears near KishAn. Here a large spring augments the water 
supply which is utilized for irrigation in the Morgand valley. 

^uKher down, the small flats known as SaeswAn, midway between 
8h4h Mardin Ziirat aod Johio are irrigated. On reaching Johdu 
the volumo of water increases and moat of the irrigation at that 
place is done from the river. On emerging from the Moro hills, 

^he river again irrigates a considerable area in Jam and Bdrari, 
hut the water diaappeara before roaching the Bol4n. The bed is 
throughout stony, and at placet fnll of bonlders. Near Joh^n and 
Jam birari a pretty thick growth of oleander (Etrium odontm) 

®o»eri the hed. The road from Kalii to Bibi Ndoi crosses and 
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recro88CB the river bed from Morgand to Joh4ii and again in the 
Jam Barari valley. A sudden flood in these parts is very danger¬ 
ous. The principal conflueuts are ihe Sinjdi and Ivatki from ihe 
Koh-i-Maran; the Khaisar and Shishar from Koh-i-Siah; the 
Pashak from the Baugulzai hills; the Sopak from the Harboi range; 
the Pddgili and Nagau-na-jhal from the N4gau hills, in conjunction 
with several torrents from the Sardn ; the Robdar-na-jhal from 
Robdar ; and, lastly, the Parri which meets the main river to the 
north of Barari. By far the largest of these are the Pashak and 
the Parri which drain the Bangulzai hills in the north and 
sooth, respectively. Of all these the Robd4r-na-jhal alone has 
a perennial flow of water which irrigates lands in Robddr. 

The Shirinab river rises about 22 miles south-east of Kalat in 
the Harboi hills and joins the Shorariid in the Qnetta-Pishin 
district under which name it eventually falls into the Pishin Lora. 
Its total length in the district from its source is about 100 miles. 
As far as the north of Kalat, where it is called Kal4t-na-jhal, its 
course is past Malkhi and Ziarat whence the stream divides itself 
into two branches, which flowing each side of the Chhappar hill 
agnin join each other north of Purdu; the western branch in the 
meautime is met by the Rod from Chbdti. The course of the 
river then runs north through Mungachar, Zara, and Shirinab. 
After its exit from the Shirindb into the Mastiing valley the 
stream turns to the left through low hills and flows westward 
across a portion of Kahnak, finally piercing the Sheikh WhmI 
gorge into the Shorarud plain. In its upper part as far as Kulu 
Kalat in Chhappar, the bed is a dry stony watercourse about 
100 yards wide but the rest is marked by the absence of shingle and 
stone, lying as it does, some distance from the hills, and throogh 
the centre of alluvial valleys. The perennial stream first appear* 
near Zard and, with short intervals, where it disappears under¬ 
ground, continnes thronghout. Permanent irrigation is taken 
from it only in the village called Shirinab at the northern end of th*^ 
valley. The bed is full of saline eflloreacence and is covered writb 
tamarisk from Karbukha in Mungachar downward, the tain*ri»k 
growth being especially thick from Kodangi in Zard northward. 
The bed greatly varies in depth and breadth. While in plsce* 
alluvial toil, floods have excavated a deep bed with banks 15 
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20 feet high, at others the stream flows over the hard surface, the Pbtsioal 
channel being iodisiingnishablt*. Such is the case near Togau in 
Chhappar and at Kiir in Mungachar where, whatever amount of 
flexed water may come down, is taken up by the small distribution 
channels constructed by cultivators. A flood, therefore, unless 
unusually violent, seldom travels any great distance without 
being taken oil for cultivation purposes in such localities. Beyond 
these localities the river bed is again funned and soon assumes 
cuiisiderable dimensions. The principal tributaries of the Shirfndb 
are the Iskalkn-na-jhal from the Harboi through the Iskalku 
valley ; the Garrari-na-jhal from Garriri; the Lighani and the 
I'iiiZHi from Mungachar ; the three rivulets which afford consider¬ 
able permanent irrigation in the Mastnng valley, viz., the Rod- 
Suriab about 32 miles long coming from Khad, the Pashkaram, 
and the Mobi about 13 and 20 miles long, respectively, cbming 
from the Zahri-gbat range, and lastly, the Tiirai, a hill torrent 
about 20 miles long, draining the hills east of Kardgap and which 
joins the main river near Sheikh Wiuil. 

The Gurgfua stream rises in the Kamund waterrhed and, Oarslna 
draining the hills bordering the Gurgfoa-Kardgkp valley, empties 
itself into the Shorariid in the Quetta-Pish in district. It rnni 
for about 40 miles in the Sarawin country. The banks are well 
defined; the water is brackish and the bed comparatively free 
from stone and covered with tamarisk from the Daulat Kbin 
village downward. A pei-ennial stream appears from T^j Muhsm- 
uiad village northward and h number ot artilicial open channels 
have been led from the bed to irrigate the lands called Thai 
Gwandi-n. The flood water is utilized only in southern Gnrgina 
by small temporary dams. 

'1 be Cbiringi, known in its upper reaches as the Umrardhi, Chiringl 
18 formed from numerouB torrents descending from the Gsrr 
And Pibunalath hills and its watershed marks the parting line 
of drainage between the three districts of Ssrswin, Jhslawdn, 

And Nushki. The stream runs in s sonth-west direction to 
Kbilrun and forms one of the sflUnents of the Bsddo river. 

TIif bed is stony and covered with tamarisk. The principal 
tributaries are the Somilo Hin^r, the Z^ni and the Qor-i-Brkt 
I roll! ibe noith, the Uapursi from the sooth, and the Bdbaki 
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and Diisliai from tlie enat. Perennial water ia found in the 
Hapursi in the neiffhbourhood of Niraargh where aome flood 
cultivation is done ; a little cultivation of a similar nature is 
also met with iu the Gor-i-Brat, the bed of which contains a 
large tamarisk jungle known as Shch Murid-na-jangal. The 
Mastong-Khanin road runs along the bed of Chiringi river. 
A track to Nushlti crosses the river bed west of Niuiargh. 

The Chauki river rises at Dokan Narai and collects the 
draina;:e ot the southern slopes of the Zarghuii. The Lcs 
stream joins it from the sooth at Dobandi and!, lower down, the 
Narwiiri from the west at Pfr lamail. Permanent irrigation 
is taken off in the Lis valley, at Chauki, and Astangi. The 
river enters the Sibi District at Pir lamail under (he name of 
the Sangan river as a tributary of the Nari. Kast of Chauki, 
the passage is through difficult gorges, the principal of which 
are the Ar-Rakhshan^ Sam Rakhshan, SurrikiiD, and Tiri /an^t. 
In these parts the bed is covered with tall reeda. 

An account of the SukUji river will be found in the Jha\a%oan 
Gazetteer. 

The following accoont of the geology of the district has been 
written by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of 
India, who visited the Sarawin country in 1905 

** The eastern border of the rectilinear Gargina valley divides 
Sarawin in two very nnequal sections befonging to different 
geological regions. The western section, of which only a 
comparatively narrow atrip is included in the district, consists 
of a moDotOQOua succession of greenish sandatonea and shales 
known as the Khojuk shales which are of oligocene age, and 
correspond with the oligocene ‘ flyacb ’ of Europe. These beds 
are particularly well exposed in the hills that rise west of the 
valley of Gurgina. 

“The eastern and larger portion of the prevince exhibit! an 
exteuaive succession of strata ranging in ago from carboDiferoua 
to plioceue, the predominating formation being the jiiraasic. 

** Unlike what one usnally obeervea in countries where denudalio** 
has followed a more‘s normal coarse, it is the anticlines 
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constitute the ridg***, the sjDclioes formiug the interveoiog Puysical 
valleys. This results, partly from the dehcient rainfall owiug 
to which denudation has remained in a rudimentary stage, partly 
owing to the prevalence of calcareous rocks through the 
Hssiires of which the rain water at once sinks to the low level 
of the narrow and deeply encased river gorges, before it has 
time to gather in floods of sufficient volume on the hill-slopea to 
{•roluce any appreciable erosion. 

“The formations met with in eastern Sarawin may be tabulated 
ns follows :— 


Geological Compoaition of Strata. Principal Ezposnrei. 

Age. 

Cpf.cr Miocene “ Biwalik” beds, conaisting of Foot-hills along the border of the 
and Lower oonglomcretes, sandetones, Kachhi plain at the easterng 

Pliocene. and gypeiferoua olaya. bjundary of the district. 


Olijocene. •Nari” beds, gypsiferous clays, 
saodatonea, and limestooea, 
identical In sge with the 
Khojak shales of the western 
part of the district, contain* 
iog the foeail foraminifera 
lififndocgelina and h'ummulitts 
intermedia which charaotehae 
the oligocene in Europe. 


•4Upper*’ and “middle Khir 
thar.” Massive limestones 
with NummuMes aturica, 
N. laevigata, N. (Atti- 
linaj epira. 


Hi'ldlc Eocene. < 


“ Lower Khirthar.” Thin- 
bedded shales, limestones 
and sandstones of flyscli 
facies, with A’, laevigata 
and N.(At8ilina)exponetu, 
underlaid by maiseive black 
limestones containing N, 
irregularis. 


“Laki" beds, shales, gyp^i* 
ferons clays, sandatoues, 
and occasionally coal sennia 
and limestones, with A. 
aturiea and A ( 
granulosa ; undcrlai*! by a 
niSHMive black limcsiono 
containing the same apecios 
. of uunimulitOH. 


Borne of the foot-hills bordering 
the Kn':bhi plain, foot-liilla 
west of the Sbirinab and Man* 
gauhar valley ; Drang and other 
ayiicliasl vnllejs west of the 
Migau Haoge. 


Mclhi hill, ranges east of Kalit, 
Bdriin plateau. 


The “ flysch” facies is observed 
principally in the aoutli-eastern 
part of the district. '1 he lofty 
Nag.tu range consia'a of the 
massive limestone. 


Nortlieni underscarp of the 
Sdniii plateau, plains 441 .lolidii 
and Kurmuk, uiidcr»c.irp of 
Mclbi hill. 
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Geological Compoiition of Strata- Principal Exposures. 
Age- 


Upper Senonian 
(.L’pper Creta¬ 
ceous). 


Sandstones, shales, and lime¬ 
stones, containing Ilcmi- 
pncustes, Radiolites, and 
other upper cretaceous 
fossils; they are often ac¬ 
companied bv beds of vol¬ 
canic material corresponding 
in a|re 'M’ith the Deccan Trap 
of the Indian peninsula. 


These rocks constitute theMorav 
anticline east of .luli.-m, ami 
occiijiy Urge .ire.iH in the’ kj-m 
cliiial valleys hetweentlie jrreat 
anticliniil ridges of JuraAsit 
rocks. 


T.owcr 

Cretaceous. 


f “Parh beds.” Porcellanic, Tjie outcrop of these rocks forms 
I regularly bedded, white a belt of concentric steep 

* liiiiestones. ridges Murroiiiiding muhtuftlie 

■ ' Jurassic anticlines. 

|"Belemnitc beds,” bl.vk 
I splintery shales containing 

k bcleinnites. 


('O.dlo- 
I vian 


Ni.ldle I 
dur.as.sic.') 


“Polyphemus beds.” Alterna¬ 
tions of rather thin-bedded 
limestones and shales named 
after the gigantic aniiuonite 
species MacrocephnlUcs yoly- 
which occurs in them. 
They correspond in age with 
the strata exposed in the 
Bern bar pass, 8ibi district, 
and with the Chari group of 
the Kachh peninsula. 


The core of the Merav anticline 
east of Johan. 


Ratho- Ma.s8ive, grey limestone of 
Ilian enormous thickness (several 

and thousand feet). 

Bajo- 

cian. 


The Chi I tan Range, the range- 
east of the Mastung 
the Koh-i-iAr.ir4n, most of y*' 
hills bordering the DoUn ^ 
trict. 


Lias (I.ower 
Jurassic). 


Carboniferous. 


Regularly stratified dark grey 
limestones, several thousand 
feet thick, inter bedded with 
black splintery shales, and 
conLaiiiing criiioids and many 
other fossils. 

Limestones with Productus, 
Ut thoccroH and other fossils. 


Eastern underscarp of ' 

ranges enclosing the 
char and Shfrin.ib i, 

the e.ist and west; the 
range west of KaUt. 

Some hills at the 

of the Miing.acliar ' 
north-west of Kalat. 


“The coal-b.arlne series ( ‘ Laki beds’) occurring 1" 

^ ' ' I »'U 

district conlain coal-seams, the vslnc of which has not yf* 
tested. 


“Detailed geolugicol accounts 
puLlislied.” 


of this 


district hafc 


not 


icto 
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The only literitare on the botany of the district is a letter by 
Mr. J. E. Stocks, M.D,, F.L.S., describing his trip to Balucliislan 
in 1850, publislied in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, Volume II, 
1850. The botany resembles that of the Quetta-Pisbiu District* 
The following account is extracted from a note supplied by Major 
D. Praia, late Director, Botanical Survey of India :— 


Physical 

Abhk<t.s. 

botany. 


“The flora of the mountain mais already ailudodto as stretcb- 
iug from Kalat to Pishi'ii, or roughly fion 29’ N. to 31° N. is of 
a quite different type from that just described.* The long flat 
valleys, 5,000 feet or more above sea level, have, for the greater 
part of the ye^r, a monotonous covering of Artemisia and lialoxy- 
lon Grijfilhii as their most conspicuous feature, diversified where 
there are streams with tamarisks, and species of Salsola, Arenarxa, 
Halocharis, etc. Oa the surrounding bills, up to an elevation of 
about 7,000’ feet above sea level, arc to be found species of 
Acantholimun, Acanthophylltsm, Salvia, Perovoslda, Amtjgdalus, 
Ephedra, Spiraea, Gentxana, Onosma, Paracaryuni, Arnehia, 
Eremostac\\j« cimpanula. Pistachio trees associated with ash, wild 
olive, and Daphne are also common. Myrtle is occasionally found 
in the valleys.t 

“ Athijjher elevations, Jnniperxis macropoda and Prxmxts ehur- 
nea are abundant. Other plants quite common at these altitudes 
are Lunicera (piintjnelocxtlaris, L. hypolexicu, Abelin trijlorci. Corn- 
gana (imhijwi, lierberis vulgaris, li. Lydam, Sjdraeu Jiruhuica, 
Rosa Beggeriana, Cotoneasler nummularia, Rxbes orientale, Bitd l- 
Ida paniculala, Saida Cabaliva, Bercheinia lineata, Viola 
Eftnaiotiremis, Leptorhabdos Benthamxana, Penniselum orientale, 
P- Jl'tcddum, Stipa capillata. 

“ With the coming of the spring a host of bulbous and other 
lurbaceons jdants, which have lain periitis throughout tho winter, 
send forth leaves and flowers and fora lew weeks make thevallcis 
sntl hill sides gay with blossoms of divers hues. Such plants are 
frit ttorhsii, I. sin/rxiirliium, I., en^ata, I. Jahif lia, lAiolirioii 
”*onlanum, I/yadnthus glaucns, Muscad rarexnosum, luHpa 

• Ttile refers lo the eouuiry south an.l eiwi of KsU'.—^-J* 
t In tt.c Kariiw-u country >oyrHe Jot.au.-W* 
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clirysanth{iy T. montan'J, Frifillariat Eremurus Persicus, E. auranti- 
acu»f Papaver cornijen/m, Mafricaria lunocarpa, Malcolmia 
Bungei, Cheiranthus stoclcsianus, Isatia minima. Campanula 
Oiijffithii, Delphinium Peisicum, several species of Alysaum and 
many species ofIn swampy grass lands, spring up 
On inis hircina, Ranunculus (tgiiafilis, Lotus eorniculatua, Lepidium 
crassi/uUam, Plantago major, Calamagroatis lanceolata, Phrag- 
tnifes communis, Eragrosfis ct/nosuraides. Weeds of caltivation are 
Adonis aestivalis, Jlypecoum procumbens, Fumaria pariijlvra, 
Malcolmia A/ricana, Sisymbrium sophia, Lepidium draba, Silene 
coHuidea, Holvsteum umbellatum, Malta rotundifolia, Erodwim 
cicularium, Veronica agrostis, and many others. 


‘‘This many-coloured carpet of flowers cndnres for all too 
brief a soason, for under the intolerable heat of the summer sun 
it speedily shrivels up and disapi)ear8.” 

The hills, for the greater part of the year, have an extremely 
barren appearance. 

Orchards containing mulberry, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, 
almonds, and grapes abound in tlie valleys near villages. Elaea- 
gnns hortensis, called locally sinjid^ also occurs in the valleys ; 
pomegranate is found in gardens, but is abundant only in Johan. 
Poplars and willows grow wherever there is water, and tamarisk 
is plentiful in the river beds. In the underground water chan- 
ncU, maiden-hair fern is found. Besides pistacia khanjak, other 
wild trees bearing fruit and found occasionally in the hills are the 
wild fig and birori (Albagi maurorum). Wild rose {Rosa damas- 
cena) is met with in the hills. The plants of economic value, dealt 
with under Forests include cumin, hyssop, asafoetida, and 
Clyryrrhua glabra, all found in the hills. The commonest plants 

Vir *.^.*^**^^ *” ^fastung, Kaliit, and Mungaohar are Sophora 
(irijjithii and OrthonnupsU intermedia, the latter extending up to 
‘J.OUtyeet above tbe sea. Camel thorn (AlAagi camelorum) 
abundant in the central valleys and in Gurgfna. Salsolaceoin 
p ants arc uxuriant m Zard and Qiirgfna ; the be»t known spei ifs 
.s miinoira from which carbonate of aoda i. mannfacfa^ J. 

ix'culiar Ln If K pl®nt, which yields carbonate of soda, '• 

l-uliar to Khad and M.rav where it occurs in great profuaien. 
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The wild animals of the district are much the aame as those Physical 
found in other parts of tho upper highlands of Baluchistdn and 
include the wolf (kharma) ; the jackal {tola) ; the fox {ihok) ; the " 
hare (niurn); and hyena {kaftor). The leopard (khalegha) is 
found occasionally in the Koh-i-Maran, S6run and Harhoi hills. 

Wolves are common and do much damage to aocks. Foxes are 
Caught for their skins. The mountain sheep and straight-horned 
mt.rkhor {mat) are fairly pleniirnl in the hills, especially in the 
Harboi, Koh-i-Mardn, Melbi, Bangulzai hills, and Istrib. Of 
game birds, the chikor and sisi are numerous in the hills, the best 
places for sport being the Zarakhu springs, Lcs. Marghi near Kdak, 
and Chhuttok springs west of Khad. Wild duck come in winter and 
are found chiefly in Chhappar. Sandgrouse and bustard are 
plentiful in autumn as also blue pigeon in the kdrezt$ in Zard and 
Mungachar. 

Among reptiles are snakes, lizards, and scorpions. None of the 
species appear to have been identified. The native names for the 
best known snakes are siuhmdr, iurghmdr, shf/k, garr^ gtordmur 
and gwand. The last named is the most dreaded of all. 

The climate of the whole district is, generally speaking, dry and Climatb, 
temperate. None of the different parts of Sarawan present any xurb and 
marked variations but Ka14t owing to its higher elevation is cool- k^t^KALu 
er than the rest of the district. 

The year is divided into four seasons: spring Quitam), from Saaaons- 
March to May ; summer {tirma), June to August;autumn {tohH), 

September and October ; and winter $elh, November to February. 

The spring is a most delightful time of year in the’ district. 

From April to September the climate is dry, bright, bracing, and 
healihy. Narmuk is slightly warmer than the rest of the district 
but, except near B^rari and Kbajiiri which are opposite the Bolan, 
the beat in summer is nowhere intense. In autumn, the nights 
become cold and are sometimes frosty, thoogh by day, the sun is 
still warm. 1 he winter especially round KaUt, which receives 
heavy fulls of snow, is severe. In October, the Bribuis migrate 
to the plains of Kachhi en masie. 

The rain and snowfall occur generally in winter from January 
to .Maivh, but like other part* of Baluchiitin, the district lies 
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outside the sphere of the monsoon currents and the rwnfAll is 
irregular and scanty. The average fall is about 7.J inches, of 
which some 6 inches are received in winter and 1^. iu summer. 
Variations in temperature are caused by the presence or absence 
of winds. No reliable statistics arc available. 

The mountainous character of the country affects the direction 
and force of the winds, which in many places partake largely of 
the character of draughts, traversing the funnel-like valleys. 

The principal winds known to the natives are the tjorich which 
blows from the north-west; the nambi from the south-east ; tlio 
garro or west wind (known in Mungachar as khttr/.ni) ; and the 
gozg'i or east wind. The noittht or the wet wind, as its name 
implies, and the gazgi have a different effect on the \yTnther from 
the gorich and the garro ; while the two former are pioneers of rain 
and collect clouds, the latter act differently. The garro is known 
to the shepherds as a wind of ill lack. Cold and piercing in 
winter, it canses mortality both among men and animals ; while 
in summer it disperses clonds and is, therefore, styled kamrr leash, 
i.e., a wind which warns the cnltivator to take off the iron shoe 
of his plough as rains, on its approach, become distant. Similarly 
the gorich disperses clonds and no rain may be expected while it 
blows. In June and July, however, if the gorich blows up to 
10 A. li. it is favourable for rain, whence the saying: Sobahna 
gorich bashdm na gushi, the morning gorich is the lover of the 
rainy season. 

Slight shocks are occasionally felt but not sufficient to do any 
barm. The only shocks of any intensity were felt in Kalat m 
1870, in Mastung about 183t and at Joliun about 1892, though 
none of them caused any danna^'e. That of 1884 produced the 
spring known as Piidgili Kuni near the Suftkl Bulaiidi mound ni 
the Msstung valley, while the earthquake of 1892 made a (i'^snfc 
at the foot of the hills on ihe sonthern hauU uf the Barawan 
opposite .lohtti). The tisoure is a tmall one and is still visihb 


The ^•■rI 
very liitlc 


i«st liistiiry of Surawan is ioiiird in olisomi*.'' 
deliiiile iiiforinntioii ix'garding the country is a''**' 


S 
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»l>le before the conqiieat of Baluchiatin by the GbaznaTida Histobt. 
aboQt 977 A. D. 

It seems possible that a part of the array of Alexander the 
Great traversed the country about 325 B. C., for wheu the con¬ 
queror was in the Indus valley near what is now Upper Sind, 
he despatched Krateros with the heavy transport to inarch via 
the Helraand and meet him in Persia. If Krateros marched, as 
is sopposed, via the Mtiln pass and Quetta he must have passed 
through Saraw^n. Tradition speaks of a Hindu dynasty, Sewa 
by name, having ruled in this part of the country and Kal4t 
itself is still known to this day as KaIit-i*S^wa. 

History shows that Muhammadan dynasties ruled Baluchistdn 8^wa dynasty, 
from about the 7th century; the Sdwai, therefore, probably 
belonged to an earlier period and may have been connected with 
the Rai dynasty of Sind, whose genealogical table includes two 
rulers of the name of Siharas and whose territories are said to 
have extended as far as Kandahdr, Seistdn, and the Sulaimdn and 
KaiUunun hills. The exact position of Kaikandn has not been 
determined, but it was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Kalat. 

Tate, however, considers* that “ the Sdwas may have obtained 
possession of Kalat upon the decline of the authority of the 
rnonarchs of Delhi, the successors of Sultdn Peroz Shdh (who died 
on the 18th Ramadda 790, or 22nd August, 1888, A. D,), when 
the Sam.Tia tribe rose to power in Sind. The Sdwas are called 
Hindus, but it does not imply that they professed Hindnism, bat 
merely that they were descended from an ancient tribe who origin- 
»lly were Hindus (the Gichkis of Kdj and Panjgdr are to this day 
Called Hindus owing to their descent from an Indian stock, and 
from ancestors who were of that religion). They were deprived 
"f power, judging from the legends existing in the country, some 
^"ne before the advent of the Rinds under Mir Chdkar into Sind, 
ur about the middle of the 15th century,” 

About the year 658 A. D. during the Caliphate of Ali we rend ^rab period. 

“f the Arabs under their general Tagbdr-bln-Dair with Mnknin 

: A ilciituir o/ the Count ry and Ftimily of the Ahtnadeai Khdna 

j, 18 . 
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nisTORT. RS a bnse, attacking and reducing Kaikin^n, and of sirbseqiicnt 
operations in that country with varying success. About 664 A. D. 
the Arabs captured KhuzilAr .and occupied the surrounding 
country of Turin or Jhalawin. In A. D. 711, the Brst Muham¬ 
madan invasion of India took place under Muhammad Kii.'im, 
the Arab general of the Caliph Walid. The country up to and 
including Muhin was conquered by the Arabs and the Hindu 
dynasty of Sind and probably also the Scwa dynasty of Kalac 
came to an end. The Arabs appear to have remained in occupa¬ 
tion of the country till the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty, the parts 
best known to them being Tdrin ( Jhalawin) with its capital at 
Khuzdir and Nudha or Biidha (Kachhi). 

Ghaznavid About the year 977 A. D., Nasfrnddfn Sabuktagfn, King of 
Gh, 2 ni, conquered Balaohistin as far south as Khuzdar, as 
detailed in the history of Jhalawin. He was sncceedcd by hia sou 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, and the Sarawin country appears to have 
formed part of the Ghaznavid empire till its downfall. Sarawna 
Ohorids, Ac. then passed into the bands of the Oborids and about 1202 A. D. 

ShahibudSfn is mentioned as conferring the govemraenl of Sara¬ 
win andMakrin on his favourite slave, Tij-nd-dfn Eldoz. About 
1219 A. D., Sarawin, like the rest of Balucbistin, must have form¬ 
ed part of the kingdom of Sultin Mohammad Kbin of Khwdrizm 
( Khiva) and have been conquered about 1223 by the Mongols 
under Chngatai, son of Chingiz Khin, who penetrated as far 

south as Makrin and Jhalawin. 

About 1225, Sarawin like Jbalawiu probably came temporarily 
under the rule of Sultin Altamsh of Delhi, reverting again to 

the Mongols. i 

The Ar«l»0ns. At the end of the Uth century, Sarawin appears to have form 
R ]iortion of ihe kingdom of Kandahir which was taken >y 
Timiir and conferred by him upon his grandson, Pir Muhainnia* • 
Kandahir remained in the hands of Timiir’s successors ti^^ 
alx)ut the year 1470 A. D when it w.is taken by Sull«'‘ 

Mirta of Merit and by the latter BuhsequeDlly conferred 
Amir Shuja-nd-din Znnniin, Arghun, together with the ^ 
torira of Shil, Mastmig, Pushang, and Siwi with their 
dopendonciua. After hia death, these territories pa ssed to hi^_ 

• ElUyf* uf lH4lia,\o\. 1., r, 421, #/ 
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Sh&hBeg, Arghdn, who in 1511 A. D. moved from Kandfthar to History. 
Shilor Quetta and in the next few years made frequent expedi¬ 
tions against the snrrounding country including an expedition in 
1517 A. D. into Zahri in Jhalawin. Meanwhile, the Baloch had 
been gradually extending their power eastward from Makr&n and 
during the 15th century^ took possession of KaUt. At the same 
time also the Br4hnis had been gaining strength till finally in the 
course of the next two centuries they consolidated the whole of 
western Baluohistin into one State under the Ahmadiai Kh&ns 
of EaUt, the present ruling family. The Mirwtiris, from 
whom the Ahmadzais are descended, claim Arab descent and 
according to their earlier legends lived at 8iir4b in Jhalaw&n 
sooth-west of KaUt; thence they extended their power in wars 
with the Jadgils or Jats, whom ultimately they finally overthrew. 

We read in ‘Tate’ that the Mirw^ris took possession of “ Kal4t 
of the Baluchis," and that authority over the country was exer¬ 
cised by Mir Umar Mfrwiri. Afterwards the Baloch under their 
national heroes, Mir Chikar Rind and Gw4hrim L&ahdri, whose 
exploits form the theme of many Baloch ballads, ousted the 
Mirw&ris temporarily from EaUt and Mir Umar was killed. His 
SOD, Mir Bijjir, fled to Mastung, bat eventually returned and retook 
Kalat, Siir4b, and Wad and ejected the Baloch from his territories. 

These events would appear to have taken place towards the end 
of the 15th century, during the time that Mir Zunndu Beg, 

Arghuu, was Governor of Baluchistin. Mir Bijjdr’s exploits are 
commemorated in a well known poem, a translation of which Las 
been given in Appendix II of the Jkalawdn Gazetteer. 

From the Arghuns, the country passed to the Mughals and The Mughals. 
between 1530 and 1545 the Province of Kandahilr was in the 
possession of Mirza Kdmrdn. It was during this period, in the 
summer of 1543, that Humaydn came to Shdl-Mastung via Sibi, on 
bis retreat from India. While encamped in a garden, apparently 
close to Mastung, the news of the approach of Askari, who was 
bolding Knndahiir on behalf of Kamrdn, was brought to Uumaydn 
by Ch upi Behader, an Uzbek, who had formerly served under 
lliimaydnin Hindustdn. Uumdydn placed the Empress Ifamidu 
Bfgnnj hurriedly on horseback, and rode ofT with bis attendants, 
but left his son, Akbar, who was only a year old, under the care of 
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roBY. Mir Ghainevi (afterwards known as Atkeh KUn) and other 
attendants* thinking that tho infant prince would be unable to 
support a rapid journey in inclement weather through a desert and 
waterless waste. Humiyuu himself with his party escaped via 
Nushki to Garmsel and Herat. Mirza Askari took tho greatest 
care of the young prince and carried him to Kandahdr in Decem¬ 
ber, 1543, where he delivered him to the charge of his wife, 
Sultinum Begum, who tended him with a mother’s affection. 
An account of Humayiin’s journey through Nushki is given in 
the Gazetteer of the Ch4gai District t 

On HumAydn’s return, two years later, Kandahdr again passed 
under his rule, and on being acknowledged Emperor he bestowed 
the districts of Shdl and Mastung on Lawang Khdn, the Baloch, 
but who Lawang Khdn was, history does not relate. Between 
1556 and 1595, Kandahdr and its :dependencie8 remained under 
the Safafid kings of Persia and in the latter year were again 
acquired by the Mughala. 

In the reign of Akbar, Mastung formed part of the eastern 
division of the Kandahdr Sarhdr, one of the Sarkdrs into which 
Akbar’s dominions were divided and the Ain-i-Akbari mentions 
Mastung as having a mud fort and paying an annual revenue of 
“10 tumaiu and 8,000 </i ndrs in money and 470 kharwdri i^ 
grain,” and as furnishing a contingent of 100 horse and 600 
foot. The same history also relates that in 1585 A. D. Akbar 
had to send an expedition against the Baloch with the result 
that the rebellions Chiefs, Qhizi Khan, WAjhiyah, and IbrAhf 
KhAn, were brought to tho capital to pay their homage, 
i^cofihe Mnghal power was followed by the rise of t^« 

Bribuia. BrAhuis to a position of greater or less independence 

• Ool Badan Begnm, daughter of the Emperor Bibar, ia her 
Emperor HomiyQD ( Homiy&o nima ) describes this incideid as 
m\ s Tillsge named Bani (or Rail ) near Shal-Mastiu. She gives a ^ 
whst dlflcrent accoant of Ak bar's desertion. *' The Emperor mountc 
very moWimt the alarm wss glrcn and Went off. He went two 
flight awl then sent Khwaja Muascum and Bsiram KhAn to fetch 
Band Bagom. They went and moonted her, but there waa not » c 
lime ia which to Uko the Bmpernr Jalal-ud-dln Muhammad Akbar. 
t t’hnjai Ihtltir! GoMrttetr, P. S3, 
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finally they ousted the Mughal Governor of Kalat and called on Histoky 
Mir Ibrahi'ra Khan, Mirwdri, who appears to have been living in 
the Jhalawan country, to nominate one of his sons as their Chief. 
IbrdhimKhdn sent them his grandson, Mir Hasan, and he and his 
inccesBors are said to have held Kaldt, Siirdb, Wad, and Mungachar 
for twelve generations tilj the rise of Mir Ahmad, from whom the 
eponym ‘Ahmadzai’ is derived. Mfr Ahmad, who ascended the Amn Iza 
matnad in 1666-7, defeated Agha Jdfar, the Mughal Governor 
who had marched on Kaldt, and took Mastnng from him. He 
also took Khuzddr, Bdghwdna, Earkh, and Chakn. 

Mfr Ahmad died in 1695-6, and was succeeded by his son, Mfr 
Mehrab, who reigned for less than two years. Two brothers of 
the Kalhora family of Sind, Htir Muhammad and D&ud Khan, 
appear to have sought refuge in Baluchistan at this time. On 
receipt of peremptory orders from the Mughal Governor of MulUn, 
not to give them passage through his country, Mfr Mehrdb took 
steps to stop the advance of the fugitives and in the encounter 
which took place near Cbaku in Jhalawan, Mfr Mehr4b was killed. 

This happened in 1697-8. Mfr Samundar, Mfr Mehrab’s eldest 
nephew, who was placed on the masnad in fulfilment of the dying 
request of the deceased Khdn, brought the Kalhora brothers as 
prisoners to Kalit, whence they were ultimately allowed to depart 
to their native country on receipt of orders from the Mughal 
emperor to that effect. 

^'Ocal records speak of a Persian commander, Tahm&sp Beg, 
haviui^ledaQ invasion against Kal^t in the reign of Mfr Samundar. 

The latter appears to have been away on a visit to the’ Mughal 
Governor of Mult&n at the time, but managed to reach his capital 
by the time Tahm&sp had got to Mastung, and in the battle which 
<;nsued, the Persians were severely defeated, Tahmisp being slain 
by the Khin'a own hand. Mfr Samundar during his reign raided 
and plundered the districts of Zhob, Bori, and Thal-CbotiAli, and 
^•»ied an annual sum of Rs. 40,000 from the Kalhoraa of Sind. 

Mir Ahmad II, Mir Mehrdb’s son, who was a minor when 
l*is father died, succeeded his cousin, Mfr Samundar, in 1713-4. 

*li8 younger brother, Mfr Abdulla, however, on whom he had 
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conferred the district of Quetta, revolted sgainst him, and in » 
battle which took place apparently near Mastung, Mir Ahmad 
was worsted and had to fall back on Kal^t. The brothers ivcre 
reconciled, but Mir Ahmad’s death in 1716-6 is said to hare 
been compassed by his brother. 

Mir Ahmad was succeeded by Mir Abdulla, a man noted for 
his daring valonr. After raiding Kachhi and Dera Ghizi Kb^o, 
he led a successful expedition into Makr^n, and finally captured 
Piahin and Shordwak from the Ohilzai rulers of Kandahar’ 
Sbdh Husain Ghilzai from Kandahdr and Niir Muhammad 
Kalhora from Sind appear to have made common cause againit 
Mir Abdulla and the allied forces invested Quetta, which was, 
however, stoutly defended by the Brdhui garrison. Mir Abdulla, 
using Mastung as his base, harassed the besiegers and finallj, 
with the advent of winter, the alh'es were obliged to raise the 
siege and return to their respective countries. 

Mir Abdulla was eventually slain in a fight with the Kalhorti 
at Jdndrihar near Sanni in Kachhi and was succeeded by his 
son, Mir Muhabbat, iu 1730-1, 

At the instance of Akhnnd Muhammad Sdleh, who played >■> 
important part in Kaldt politics at this juncture, Mir Mubabbi^ 
assigned the revenues of Mastung for the support of his two 
brothers, Mirlltaz and Mir Nasir Kh4n, and their mother. Two 
years afterwards, the intrigues of Mir Lashkari, Raisdni, brought 
about a revolution in the capital, which resulted in Mir llt^ 
being placed on the matnad. Mir Muhabbat was pat iota 
prison, but waa released by the Shahw^nis of Iskalku, and 
to Wad in Jhalaw^n. Eventually, he surrendered to Mir lit**- 
Ha appears to have ingratiated himself with the leading Br^hm 
Chiefs who, on the other hand, were disgusted with the 
conduct of Mir IlUz. At this jnncture a summons arrived fro 
Nadir Shdh from Kandahdr for the Khin of Kalat to attend •t 
that place and make his aubmiasion. Mir Iltiz P*^*^*^ jjj 
Kandahar taking with him Mir Muhabbat and the Sarawin 
•llialawin Chiefs. MirNaair Kbin, being too young to accotnp* ^ 
‘hem, Mas loft behind. On arrival at Kandahar, the 
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Chiefs petitioned Nidir Sh4h to appoint Mfr Mnbabbat as their Histoet. 
Khan in place of Mir IltAz, whose viciong excesses rendered him 
unfitted for the position. Thig request was complied with. 

Mir Iltiz was put into confinement and Mfr Mnbabbat with a 
force of 500 horse under Lutf Ali, a Persian, returned to KaUt 
in A. D. 173G, From there he sent his yonnger brother Mir 
Nasfr Kh4n with the latter’s mother and also Mniid Ali, son of 
Mir IltAz, to Kandahir as hostages, and the district of Qnetta 
was assigned to them for their support by N4dir Sh4h. While 
the two brothers were in N4dir Shih’s camp, Mir IlUz was 
killed by Mir Nasi'r Khin in the course of a quarrel, but N4dir 
Shah’s enquiries Laving shown that the fault lay with Mir IlUz, 

Mir Nasir Khan was esonerated from blame. In 1740 A. D., 
after the invasion of India by Nidir Sb4h, the latter compelled 
the Kalhora ruler of Sind, Mi4a Nur Muhammad, to cede Kachhi 
to M ir Muhabbat in compensation for the death of Mir Abdulla 
and his followers at the bands of the Kalhuras. Mir Muhabbat 
is also said to have annexed the State of Las B61a to KaUt. 

• 

Mir Mnhabbat’s tyrannical conduct gradually alienated the 
attachment of bis Chiefs and finally he drew upon himself the 
anger of Ahmad Sbih Abd41i, the successor of Nddir Sh4h. 

A force was despatched against Mastung in 1749 and in the 
battle which took place Mir Mnhsbbat wss completely defeated. 

ercntually surrendered himself with his family to Ahmad Sh4h 
and was pot in prison at Kandabir, where he was eveninslly 
bolifaded, Mir Nasir Kh4n being nominated in bis stead. From 
this time till the accession of Sh4h Naw4z Khan in 1839, the Kh4n- 
'’bip remained in the yonnger branch of the family. Nasir Kh4n I 
^uled for 44 years from 1750-1 to 1793-4 and is the historical hero 
the Br4huis by whom he is known as “ The Great.” Be was 
by far the most distinguished of the Kh4ns of Kal4t. His rule 
"^"S vigorous, although his political position wae that of the head 
“ ®*^afrderacy of Chiefs and not that of a despotic ruler. During 
feign he rendered mnch assistance to Ahmad Sb4h in his 
"nmerous expeditions to Persia and India and the districts of 
^“‘-‘tta, Maatung, Harrand, and D4jal were bestowed on Nasir 
bin by Abniad Sh6h. On hie own part Naeir Khin led nine 
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expeditions into Makrin, whicli he subjagated, and obtained 
from the Gichkis the cession of half the revenue of the country. 
An account of the events, which led to the reduction of 
Makran and of Nasir Khan's expeditions to that country, will 
be found in the Gazetteer of Makrdn. Nasir Khan asserted hia 
authority over Panjgiir, Kej, Kaaarkand, Dizak, and Kharan. 
He also strengthened his connection with Las Bela and wrested 
the Port of Karachi from the house of Sind. Only once, in 
1758, did he waver in his allegiance to Ahmad Shah when, 
exasperated by the constant demands made on him by that 
monarch for tribute and military assistance, he refused to obey 
a summons to the presence of the Shdh. The latter marched 
against him and an engagement was fought at Mastung in which 
the Afghans were at first worsted but afterwards advanced on 
Kalit which they besieged without success. Eventually, Mir 
Nuir Kh4n made his submission and waa honourably received 
and a treaty was concluded according to which Nasir Ehin 
acknowledged Ahmad Shah’s suzerainty and agreed to fnrniib 
a contingent of troops, whenever the Afghin monarch made 
war beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. In return, Nasir 
Khin was to receive a sum of money and munitions of war. U 
was also stipnlated that Nasir Kh4n would not in any way help 
lugitive Saddozai princes and wonld not take part in the iotcroil 
qnarrelBof Afgh&nistin. To cement this alliancef Ahmsd Shib _ 
married his son, Timiir Shib, to Nasir K bin’s niece. Nasif 
Khin was exempted from the tribnta previously paid to Ahmad 
8bih and the districts of Quetta and Mastung were ceded to hi^ 
Towards the latter part of his reign, Mir Nasir Khio resde. 
material assistance to Timur Shih, son and snccessor of Ahm 
Shih, in several expeditions into Sind. Of these only 
1781, was attended with success. 


Mir Nasir Khin died at Qanjiwa in the speing of ^ 
mm SDOcecdrd by his eldest son, Mir Mahmiid Khin L ^ 
thea only seven years of age. Hia succeaaioo wasdispo**^ 
eousin,- Bahrim Khin, grandson of Mir Mnhabbat, who 
•eaeion of Kachhi. The Wazir, Akhnnd Mulii Fateh *^“***^^ 0 ,? 
who appears to have condneted the adminiBtrai>a» 
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the minority of Mahmdd Kh£n, infoked the assiitance o! Sh&h HiiTOBY. 
Zinian, the ruler of Kandahar, which was given eventually about 
A. D. 1800. Bahram Kh4n was defeated and fled to Sind where 
he died. Mir Mahmud Kb4n placed his forces on a nnmber of 
occasions at the disposal of the rulers of Kandahar in expeditions 
to Sind and elsewhere. In 1810, Pottinger visited Kalit in 
disguise and has written an account of his experiences.* 

Mahmdd Khan was a weak and incapable ruler. His reign was 
disiingnished by little else except revolts until he was left with 
nothing more than Jhalawdn, Sarawdn, Kach Oand^va, Kaldt, and 
llnTrand onder his rule. He died in 1816-7 and was succeeded by 
his son, Mir Mehr4b Kh4n. 

The latter’s accession was speedily disputed by Ahmady4r 
Khan, son of Bahr&m Eh4n, who intrigued with the tribes 
and caused a revolt in Sarawan which was not put down 
without some trouble. Ahraady4r Khdii was eventually taken 
prisoner and put to death at the instigation of Baud Mohammad 
the Khan’s minister. To this man are attributable tbe 
difficulties in which Mehr4b Kh4n snbseqnently became involved. 

Ue was a man of low extraction for whom MehrAb Kb4n 
sacrificed the hereditary minister, Fateh Mahammad. D4ud 
Muhammad proceeded to compass the death of all tbe chief men 
in the State whose influence he feared. The result was complete 
disafiTection and dislocation of authority thronghont the country. 

Baud Muhammad’s influence continued till about 1833, when 
be was murdered by Mulld Muhammad Hasan, sou of Fsteh 
Muhammad, who succeeded him as minister. The change^ 
however, did no good and the Chiefs atill continued in a stale of 
more Or less open rebellion. 

In 1838, when it ^aa determined to march troops into British con- 
AfgbanUtin to support the cause of Sh4h Shuja, it became nettiou. 
necessary to aecure the good-will of the KhAn of KaI4t, and 
Lieutenant Leech visited Mehrib K.hAn at bis capital. No good 
resulted from this visit owing to the intrigues of Mulla 
Muhammad Hasan, who in order to avenge himself on Mehrib 

• Uenry PoUlngee, TraveU in BaUthittnn nnd Smds. London : 1816. 
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KUn fo the death of his father, contrived to create a dislike 
between the Kbio and Lieutenant Leech. He further caused 
it to be believed that the Khdn- had seized and destroyed grain 
collected on the line of march for the use of the British troops. 
When Sh4h Shuja with Sir W. Macnaghlen and the British 
Army arrived in Sind, Mehrab Khiin desired to send envoys to 
express his good-will, and Mnlla Muhammad Hasan contrived to 
have himself selected for this duty. Muhammad Hasan met Sir 
W, Macnaghten at Bh4g in Kachhi, and while giving hiiusolf 
ont as most devotedly attached to the British, represented his 
sovereign as harbouring injurious designs. He was received as 
a fast friend by Sir W. Macnagliten and dismissed with honour ti» 
Ealit, where he represented to his master that the English were 
determined to ruin him and that his only chance of safety lay in 
open hostility. Having the seal of the Khan in his possession, he 
affixed it, without the Khan’s knowledge, to letters written to 
varions Chiefs of predatory tribes, directing them to harass the 
convoys of the army and to give the British officials all the 
annoyance in their power. Many of these letters fell into 
the bands of Mr. Ross Bell, the Political Agent in Sind, 
and were received as conclusive evidence against Mehtiili 
Khin. From Qaetta Sir Alexander Barnes was deputed l'» 
Kalit to allay the supposed hostility of the Khan and to conclude 
a treaty with him with the view of keeping coinraunieation 
through Kachhi safe and free. Sir A. Barnes was accom¬ 
panied to Kalat by Saiad Muhammad Sharif and there a treaty 
was negotiated and signed by the Khan and it was arranged th.'itthe 
Kh&n should proceed to Quetta to pay his respect to Shiih Shuja. 
Sir A. Burnes preceded him. The intrigues of Mnliaminad llasu" 
and Muhammad Sharif were again at work and the Khan was 
made to believe that he would be imprisoned at Quetta under a pl(>t 
organised by Mohammad Hasan, while Sir A. Burnes was way¬ 
laid on his way to Quetta and robbed of a sum of money together 
with the draft of the treaty agreed to and signed by Mehrab Khan. 
This was represented as the act of the Khan, The latter wos now' 
looked upon as an avowed enemy and it was resolved that no 
farther negotiations should be held with him, but that ho should 
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be pnniahed at the Bret opportunity. All this while, Muhammad History. 
Hasan carried on secret correspoudence with the British officers, 
while assuring his master that his cause had been hopelessly 
ruined and that the only course left him was to raise his forces 
and oppose the British. Accordingly, when Sir Thomas Willshire’s 
brigade was returning to India from Kabul in 1839, a force was 
ordered to turn off from Quetta and attack Kalat. The place w s 
taken by assault on the 13th of November, 1839 ; Mehrdb Khan 
and se\cral of his principal Chiefs being slain. From papers found 
in the fort, the treachery of Mull4 Muhammad Hasan was fully 
revealed and he was made a prisoner. Shdh Nawaz Khdu, a youth 
of 14, descended in the direct male line from Mir Muhabbat Khdn, 
was with the British troops. This youth and his brother, Fateh 
Khdti, had been imprisoned by Mehrdb Khan but had effected their 
escape from Knldt. Shah Nawdz Khan was appointed, by the 
British Government, as Khdn of Kalat, but the districts of Sarawdn 
and Kach Gandava were annexed to Kabul and placed under the 
administration of British officers. Lieutenant Loveday was 
appointed Political Officer at Kalit. Before the attack on Kalat, 
the late Kli&n had sent away his son, Mir Muhammad Hasan 
(nfterwardsNasir Kli4n II ), to Nnshki in charge of Darogha Gul 
Muhammad and the fugitives eventually found shelter with Azad 
Kh4n of Khiran. 

The installation of Shdh Nawaz was soon followed by a 
rebellion of the Sarawan Sardars. The insurgents having 
summoned Nasir Khan from Kharan, proclaimed him as their 
C iiief and made themselves masters of Mastung. From this 
place they marched on Quetta, but their internal dissensions 
did not adriiit of their plans being carried out successfully and 
the young Khan was reconducted to Mastung by Azad Khdn 
«nd another force having been raised, a bold bid was made for 
the throne by an investment of the capital. 

Shdh Nawdz does not Rp[)eaT to have been very popular and, 

Masson, who had already made two journeys to Kalat in the 
years 1831 artd 18.32, when Mehrdb Khan was on the mannad and 
'rho arrived in Kalat from Soiimidni just b»*fore tbo insurgents 
reached there, has left an interesting account of tbe siege,* which 
rntn'c nf n Jouviity to Ktxliit, tiy Ctuirlon Mua^'ou, 1843, 
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shows that the elTorts of the besieged were paralysed hy the divided 
counsels that prevailed and the lukewarm attachment of the 
garrison to their Khan. They allowed themselves to be shut up 
within the town by h force very little superior to them in numbers, 
while the forty sepoys of the Shah’s service, which Lieutenant 
Loveday had with him, could not relieve the situation. After 
repulsing several attacks, Shah Nawaz surrendered to his adver- 
sary, and whs permitted to depart unmolested. This happened 
ill 1810. Both Lieutenant Loveday and Mas.son were taken 
prisoners and subjected to great indignities. The insurgents 
taking both the Europeans with them marched back upon 
Jlastung and from here negotiations were opened with Captain 
Bean at Quetta. Masson was despatched with letters for that 
officer but his mission proved unsuccessful as he was placed 
in confinement on his arrival, Captain Bean snspectipg him of 
being a Russian spy. Disappointed at the result of their 
attempts to open negotiations, the insurgents, after an attack 
on Aghbarg in which they defeated Lieutenant Hammersly’s 
Kasi Irregular Horse, but were beaten off by the villager.s 
themselves, retired on Dadhar. Meanwhile General Nott’e 
brigade had arrived at Quetta from Kandahar and orders 
were issued to him to march to KaHt and re-oocupy it. This 
was done on November 3, 1840, the Brdhui leaders, making 
for Kachhi carrying Loveday still a prisoner with them. The 
account of their dispersion by a detachment of troops near 
Dadhar and their eventual murder of Lieutenant Loveday will 
be found under the History section of the Kachhi Dialrtct 
Gazetteer. Kal4t was occupied and Colonel Stacy of the 43rd 
Native Infantry was appointed to the political charge of the 
Khan’s capital. This officer opened up negotiations with 
Nasir Khin who was at Zidi in Jhalaw&n. 

Nasir Khin was induced to make his submission and, as the 
only means of quieting the country and doing tardy jnslice tc* 
the memory of the unfortunate Mehrdb Kh4n, the British 
Ooverument reversed its policy and Naair Kh^n was installed 
on the maznad at Kalit by Major (afterwards Sir James) 
Outraui in October, 1841. Saraw^u and Kaob Qandiva which 
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bad been annexed to R&bnl in 1840 were restored to Nasfr Histobv. 
Kb4n. A treaty was also concluded with him on the Cth of 
October, 1841. This treaty, however, became a dead letter after 
the withdrawal of the British army from K&bul. In 1854 in 
conaeqaeoce of the Enropean embroglio with Russia and in order to 
strengthen British influence -on the frontier, a fresh treaty was 
made. By thia the former treaty was annulled and the Kh&n agreed 
to not in sobordinate co-operation With the British Government; 
not to enter into negotiations with other Slates without its consent 
and to allow British troops to occupy such positions in his terri¬ 
tory as might be thought advisable by the British authorities. 

The British Government on its part agreed to pay the Kh4n an 
annual subsidy of Ra. 50,000 on condition of his reducing his 
transit dues to a uniform rate, of his preventing outrages within or 
near British territory, and of his protecting merchants and per¬ 
mitting no exactions on trade. 

Quarrels had meanwhile broken out between the Khin and 
his Chiefs, and led to Nasfr Kh4n raising a small body of 
mercenary troops, a step which was strongly resented by the 
Chiefs and regarded by them as a serious encroachment on their 
power. 

Nasir Eh&n died or was poisoned in 1857 and was sutceeded 
by hia half-brother, Khnd4d4d Khan, then a lad of sixteen. 

Ue was selected by the Chiefs, but soon embroiled himself 
with them. At the outset of his reign, Mir Khud&ddd Khan 
fell under the influence of two counsellors, both of whom 
were bitterly hostile to the British Government. These were 
the D4rogha GuI Muhammad Kh&n and a Hindu employe 
named Ganga Rim, who had contrived to usurp to himself 
the authority of Wazir, though it does not appear that he was 
ever appointed to that ofl&ce. 

Shortly after the accession of the young Khin, the Sardira 
with the Jim of Las B^la at their head, came to Kalat in 
order to obtain redress for their grievances, and they soon 
found that the power possessed by the Dirogha and Ganga 
Rim was eaerciaed in a manner adverse to their cause. Either 
party was jealous of the other and attached much importance 
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to preventing its rival from obtaining a preponderating influence 
with the Khan. In these circumstances an open rupture was 
only too probable, and flnallj under the orders of Darogba 
Gal Muhammad tlie Khan's forces attacked the Sard4rs on 
the ]7th of September, lbh7, while encamped near the city 
of Kalat, and taking them by surprise, drove them out of 
the valley of Kalat witn their grievances Duheard and their 
discontent aggravated. In this way cotnnaenced the straggle 
between the Khun and his Sardars, which lasted, with brief 
intervals of peace, for nearly 20 years. 

In 18o8, through the influence of Sir H. Green, then 
Political Agent at the court of the Khan, Darogha Gul Muham¬ 
mad and Gauga Uam were excluded from power and Shah- 
glnissi Wall Muhammad, an honest and able man, was appoiuted 
VVazir. 

In 1859 the British Government gave the Khan Rs. 50,000 
annually for four years in addition to the subsidy paid under 
the treaty, to enable him to strengthen bis hands and' meet 
the cost of reducing the Marri tribe who had harassed the 
British frontier. Little good, however, resulted from this addi¬ 
tional grant. The history of the next few years is the history 
of rebellion and auarcliy ; the discoutent of the Chiefs, foment¬ 
ed by the intrigues of the Jam of Las Bela and Azad Khan 
of Kharau, from time to time broke into active opposition. 
In ill these iiitrignes Sardiir Mulla Muhammad, the Haisaui 
Chief, appears to have played an important part. In 1HIJ2 
the Kh4n insulied Taj Muh.ainmad, Zahri, the Jhalaw^n Sardar, 
as has been related in the Jhalawun Gazetteer, and iu tbe 
following year the Sardirs broke iuto open rebellicm, defeated 
the Kb4a who took refuge in Sind and installed bis cousin 
Sh^rdil Khan as Khdn of Kal^t in his stead. 

Shcrdil Khtin enjoyed his dignity for only abont a year. 
He was murdered by his own guards in May, 1804, and Mir 
Khudidad Khan was reinstated, mainly through the influence 
of the Sarawiu Chief, Mulla Muhammad, Raisani, who how¬ 
ever became his most persistent opponent in after years owing, 
it is said, to tbe Khan having made him promises conditional on 
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his reinstatement s*hich afterwards he failfd to keep. Khud4- Histoby. 
dad Khan was recognised hy the British Governnient as Khan 
of Kalat, and the payment of the subsidy of Ra. 50,0U0, under 
the treaty of 1854, which had been anapeuded daring the dis¬ 
turbances in the conotry, waa renewed. \ 

1 he country remained fairly quiet for nearly a year after the 
Kh4n's reaccession, but in March 1865, Sard4r Mulla Moham¬ 
mad made contmon cause with Taj Muhammad, the Zahri Chief, 
and attempted an insurrection in Kachhi with the assassination of 
the Khan as its object. The rebeh* were, however, surprised by 
the Khan s forces, Taj Mohammad was made a prisoner and 
MolU Muhammad fled to Kaodah^r. In July of the same 
year the Jam was again in rebellion, in concert with Ndruddfn 
the Mengal Sarddr. Their forces were defeated and they were 
both made priaooers, bat were shortly afterwards pardoned and 
released. For the next two years there was peace in Balu¬ 
chistan, but in October, 1867, MullA Muhammad Raisani 
returned from Kandahar and again stirred up an insurrection 
in which he was joined by the Sarawin Sarddrs, Adam Kbdn 
Bangulzai, Alladina Kurd, and Muhammad Khdn Lahri. The , 

revolt was, however, promptly checked by the Shdh^hasi Wali 
Muhammad, who attacked and completely rooted the rebellious 
Chiefs. Mulla Mohammad Khdn took to flight and sought an 
asylum among the Marris. Early in 1868 Sir H. Green, then 
Political Snperintendent on the Upper Sind Frontier, arranged 
a meeting at Jacobabad between the fugitive. Sarddr and Shah- 
ghassi Wali Muhammad and a temporary settlement between 

the Khdn and the Chiefs was effected, but afterwards came to 
nctbing. 

Fresh troubles brokd out towards the close of 1868, between 
the Khdn and the Jdm of Las Bdla and others, an account 
of which will he found in the Jhalawdn Gazedeerx as. also 
of Captain Harrison's negotiations with the Chiefs in 1869, 

''ben tlie latter marched up to Kapoto in Jbalawan with the 
fixed determiimlioD of demanding the disbandment of His High¬ 
ness 9 regiment, and the distnirsal of Sbdbghabi Wali Mnham- 
*OHd, who had made himself highly unpopular with them. Sar- 
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dAr Mnll4 MDhftmnwd appears to b«ve taken a prominent part 
in ' these events, and in the subsequent troubles in Las B^la 
at ihe end of 1869, after which he -aitain fled to Kandahdr 
and laid his’grierances before the Amfr, Sher Ali, who addressed 
the Government of India on the snbject. 

The discontent among the Chiefs continued to increate and 
eventually in 1871 a revolt of the Sarawdn tribesmen took place. 
The latter were severely defeated by ShdhghAsi Wali Muhammad 
at Khad near Mastung, but fhe rebellion day by day assumed 
increased vigour. Mulld Mnhammad Haisdni returned from 
Afghanistan and placed himself at the head of the insurrection 
being joined by Sarddrs Alladina Kdrd and Adam Khan, Bangulaai. 
They over-ran Kachhi and captured Bhdg and Ganddva. Hostilities 
also broke out iu Las Bela and elsewhere, and nearly the whole 
country fell into the hands of the revolted Sarddrs. The main 
causes of their discontent were the resumption by the Khdn of their 
hereditary lands and the introduction of changes which deprived 
them of their duo share in the administration. The Khdn finding 
himself unable to make headway against the rebellion, asked for 
British aid and both parties agreed to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the Commissioner in Sind. In Mareh, 1872, a settle¬ 
ment was effected by Sir W. Merewether at Jacobibid, the Kh4n 
being represented by ShdhghAsi Wali Muhammad. The Kh4n was 
to restore to the Ssrdirs their confiscated lands, to grant them the 
allowances customary in the time of Mfr Nasfr Khdn the younger, 
and to allow them to live on their esUtes so long as they paid him 
proper allegiance. They, on the other hand, were to restore all 
the property plundered during their rebellion, the Khin consent¬ 
ing to forego all claims in regard to his own property. 

These arrangements, however, were diatastefnl to the Khin 
who, under the influence of unworthy favourites, came on the 
14th of June, 1872, to an open breach with the ShAhghAasi Wall 
Muhammad, resenting the part taken by him in promoting the 
settlement at Jacobab&d. He refused to carry out the agreemen 
arrived at, or to conform to the advice of the Political Agent, 
Major Harriaon. The latter was directed to return to British 
tarriiorj from KaUt and was on the point of doing ao, wheo 
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at the parting visit paid to hiro by llajor Harriaoo on the 15th Hisroar 
of September, 1872, the Khin yielded, diamiaaed hia evil adviaenn 
reinstnted bis Wazir and entered into a written agreement to 
abide by his treaty engagements. Finding, however, that his 
efforts to procure the recall of hia favourites, who were detained 
at Jacobib4d ware unavailing, the Khan placed hiroaelf in 
opposition to the Political Agent, and ceased to take any interest 
in the administration of his State. In March, 1873, therefore, the 
Political Agent accompanied by Wali Mnhammad, withdrew from 
Kalat territory, the payment of the annual subsidy to the Khin 
was withheld and he was informed that his obligations under the 
treaty of 1854 to protect trade and secure the peace of the frontier 
remained nnaltered and that in the event of any disturbances 
taking place on the frontier, the British Government wonld be 
compelled to take its own measures for preserving order. 

In 1875, however, the state of anarchy prevailing on the 
frontier had become so intolerable that the Government of India 
decided to depute an officer. Captain Sandeman, to Kal&t to effect, 
if possible, some settlement between the Kh4n and his Sardirs. 

Captain Sandemsn’s first mission was not entirely successful 
but the hopes of a satisfactory settlement between the parties 
appeared so promining that in the spring of 1876 be was again 
deputed to BalucbistAu, and, at a darbdr held at Mastnng on tbo 
14th of July, 1876, be effected a formal reconciliation between the 
Khan and his Chiefs. In the agreement drawn np, the Sarawin 
and Jhalawan Sardirs declared their submission to the Kh^n, 
the latter, on bis part, restoring them to their ancient rights and 
privileges, andpromiaing to treat them with kindneas and consider¬ 
ation so long as they remained loyal and faithful. Sardfir Asad 

Khin was confirmed by the K.b4n aa Chief of Sarawdn. 

1 

In December, 1876, Mfr Khad&d&d Khfin met His Excellency 
the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) at Jacobfibid, and on the 8th of that 
month a new treaty was concluded. This re-affiriued the treaty of 
IB 54 , and provided for the location of troops in, and the conatmction , 
of railway and telegraph linea throagh, KaUt territory ; Poli|ical 
officers with suitable escorts were to be posted in the Kj^An's 
fiominiona ; the Khiu’s subsidy wss raised to one lakh of rnpcea, and 
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in addition n sura of Rs. 20.500 was to be paid annnaU^ for the 
esUblialiment of certain posts and for the development of traflBc 
on the trade routes running through the Khan’s country. The 
Kh6n loyally acted up to his engagements and for his services diirin- 
the Afghan war was awarded the order of the G. C. S. I. and a 
bonus of three lakhs of rupees. Sard4r Asad Khan, Chief of 
Sarawin. was also granted the C. I. E.. and received for three 
lives a rent free jdgir of 1,425 acres in Sind. 

In the second Afghan War, ^e Sarawin Chiefs rendered great 
service iu guarding commnnicationa and providing supplies, in 
recognition of which the British Government granted personal 
allowances to some of them. The subject is futher dealt with at 
length in Chapter III. under the Section LevidS. 

In March, 1893, the Mastaufi or chief accountant, with his 
father, his son, and a follower were murdered by the orders of the 
KhAn, who said that the Mastaufi had made an attempt on his 
life. Khuddddd Khan’s abdication in favour of his eldest son, 
Mahmud Khan, the present ruler, was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and he was shortly afterwards removed with 
his second and third sons to Loralai and is. now (1906) living 
in Pishin. 


MahmtSd Khfin was installed as Kh4n in a darbdr held at QuetU 
by Sir James Browne on the 10th of November, 1898, but his 
reign has been distinguished by few events of importance. He 
was created a G. C. I. E. in 1894. In 1897. the wave of 
unrest, which passed down the frontier, made itself felt m 
Baluchistan, where a movement among the Sarawiin Chiefs, which 
might have had serious developments, was nipped in the bnd hy 
the srrest and imprisonment of two of the ringleaders, namely* Mb 
Mehrnlla Khin Raisini and Sard4r Y4r Muhammad 

The staff of officers ]) 08 ted in the Khfin’s territory has 
been increased, t'onsequent on the redaction of the Judicial 
Administrative work in the lloUa Pass District, the Native 
ant'fornierly in the Bulan Pass was transferred in June, l90-i 
to the headquarters of the Kal4t Agency as Nati»e Assi'*^*" 
Sarawin. In the fullowing year an Asaistaut Political Age®* 
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alao appointed and he aasumed charge of hia dutiea in the Hiaron 

month of October. The dutiea of the officjra are deacribrd in ' 
the eection on Administration and Staff in Chapter III. 

Liat of officcra who hare held the appointment of Political Ll.t„fp„i, 
Agent, Kalittical agents. 

Lieutenant W. Loreday-l 839-1840! murdered near 
Didhar. He waa auiaUnl to CapUin J. D. D. Bean 
Political Agent in ShiU (Quetta). 

OpUin Henrj Green appointed in 1856, but was soon after 
placed on deputation in connection with the Persian Cam¬ 
paign*. Resumed duty again in Norember 1857, and 
remained as Political Agent, Kalat, till 1860. 

Lieutenant Macaola^ -1856 to Norember 1857. 

Captain Dickenson—186J-1862. 

Major M Jcolm Green-May 1862 to February 1867; went 
on „ck leave to England. During his absence in 1868, 

Colonel Phayre, late Quartermaster-General in the 
Abyssinian Campaign, was placed in charge of the border. 

Captain Harriflon-1869 to 1873. In March 1873. Major 
Harrison, as related above, was withdrawn from Kalat 
owing to the attitude assumed by the Khan. The 
Agency waa not re-established till 1877. 

Surgeon-Major O. T. Duke—21st February 1877 to 
l4th May 1877. 

Captain H. Wylie-15th May 1877 to 18th December 1877. 

Surgeon-Major O. T. Duke-19tb December 1877 to 
lat March 1884. 

Captain T. Uope-22nd December 1884 to 9th May 1885. 

Captain H. M. Temple—9th May 1885 to 30th April 1887. 
tAUo took over charge of the Boliin from the Political 
Agent, Quetta, on 15th April 1886.) 

Ci^teiiant L. g. Nowmarch—Gth May 1887 to 29tli 

November 1887. 
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Captain H. M. Temple— 29th Nofembcr 18«7 to 2oth 
March 1895. 

Lieutenant P. T. Spence—2lBt March 1895 to 2Dd April 
1895. (In addition to hia own duties as Second Assistant 
to Agent GoTernop-General.) 

Lieutenant E. LeMesnrier—2nd April 1895 te 22nd 
November 1896. 

Lieutenant R. A. E. Benn-22nd November 1896 to 24th 
December 1896. (In addition to his own duties aa Military 
Adviser to His Highness the Ehdn.) 

Licutena.it E. LeMesurier—24th December 1896 to let 
March 1897. 

Lieutenant 8. G. Knox—7th April 1897 to 25th November 
1900. 

Kh4n Bahddur K4zi Jaldlnddfh Khdn—26th November 
1900 to 28th December 1900. 

Captain H. L. Showers—29th December 1900 to 26th 
September 1902. 

Khdn Bahadur Kdzi JaUInddin Khdn—27th September 1902 
to 26th October 1902. 

Major H. L. Showera, 0,1. E.—27th October 1902 to 3rd 
October 1904. 

Captain A. B. Drummond—4th October 1904 to 16tb 
November 1904 (in addition to his own duties). 

Major A. McConaghey—17th November 1904 to 3rd 
April 1905. 

Major H. L. Showers, C. 1. E.—4th April 1905 to Slst 
March 1906. 

The only remains of archeological interest consist ot 
dawiU or monnda, raias of old buildings, gabrband* or dao^' 
graveyards, kdriut, and water channels. 

The moat noteworthy mound is the Simpor, which lies abo®^ 

4 miles weal of Maaiung, and lu Uilioved to be the lemaius of** 
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founded by Sam, grandfather of the Persian boro Riistiwn, Other 
mounds include Safcd Bulaiidi and Damb-i-maliko in Maetnng, 
those in Karbnkha, Saiad Maurez, Mahmiid Gohran, Zahi-azai, 
Patehanzai, Kulloi, Kii'chhap and Sohr in Muiigacliar; Togau, 
Kullo Kalat and Dan Khushkuba in Chhappar; Khad-Kuhiug, 
Damb-i-Khwdja Zober and Malagari in Kalat; two in Isplinji and 
six in the Gurgina Kardagap yallej. These mounds are strewn 
over with piecos of old pottery and beads and large earthen jars 
are occasionally found. 

The ruing of old buildinga include: Takht-i-Sulaimdn or throne 
of Solomon situated on a hill about 3 miles east of Johan, another 
on a hill north of the Hasanjoi Tillage in Narmuk, and a third 
near Pddgili south of Narmuk. These buildings were constructed 
of mud and stones and seem to hare been of considerable 
dimensions. 

A detailed account of the gabrbandi or *' dams of the Zoroastriani 
Or fire worshippers'* written by Mr. R. llugbes-Buller, C.S., 
is publiehed in the Report on the Archeological Survey of India 
for 1903-4, page 194, et seq. The rains of such bands or irrigation 
dams are found in the Narmuk valley, and on the road between 
Bobddr and Jam Bdrari, and a few in the Chhappar valley. 

The most important graveyards are those in the Johdn valley 
in which are found long graves of the type of those known as 
Turka-na-Hadfraglidk near Sdrdna and described in the Jhalawdn 
Gazetteer. Similar graves are found in the Lop in the Marav 
valley. The Ahmadsai cenietery which lies east of the KaUt town 
contains among others the tombs of Mir Samnndar Khan, Mir 
Nasir Rhin 1, Mir Mahmiid Kh4n I, and Mir ^ehnib Khun II. 

Many of the kArezes in the district are ancient and nothing is 
known about their bnildera hut they are invariably ascribed to 
the Arabs. The Arabi K4r^ in Mandeb4ji in Mungachar which 
was excavated some yean ago, receives its supply of water from 
an ancient kdrez now in ruins. Traces of ancient water channels 
have been found in Khajiiri and Zarakhu. In the former place, 
s drain was apparently constructed of lime and concrete to carry 
water of the Pir Ghaib spring to the Khajiiri lands, a disUnco of 
about 2^ miles. 


Atrua:o- 

l.noy. 
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ACHHI forms the easternmost* division of the Kaldt ^pbcts!^ 
^ Slate, and is situated between 27 * 53 ' and 29 * 35 ' Situation and 
N., and 67 ' 11 ' and 68 ° 28 ' E. It consists of a flat trian- dimensions. 
;^ular plain, with its base on the Upper Sind Frontier Dis¬ 
trict of Sind, and the Nasi'rabdd tahsil of the Sibi District, 
and is enclosed by the Marri and Bu^ti hills on the east, 
and the ' irthar and the Central Br^hui ranges of the Jhala- 
w^n country on the west. On the north-east of its apex 
lies the Sibi tahsil. The total area, including the Lahri 
( 1,282 square miles), which is under the Political con¬ 
trol of the Political Agent of the Sibi District, is S»3*® 


square miles. 

The boundaries of the district have not been deflned, but 
the following is an approximate description thereof:— 

The western boundary commences in the south at Panj- 
khab.ir, a point at which the Sind-Kal4t boundary meets. It 
runs ill a northerly direction to the mouth of the Mula pass, 
a line of hills known by distinctive local names and roughly 
marking the boundary separating the Magassi tribal coun¬ 
try on the cast from the Jhalaw'dn tribes on the west. 
Northwards, the line follows the eastern face of the northern 
portion of the Mula hills as far as the Sukl 6 ji, and thence 
^till running north leaves the lower spurs of the eastern 
slopes of the N^gau hills in Kachhi, and separates the tribal 
area of the L4sh;lri.s and the Rinds of Kachhi from that of 
the Jattaks of Jhalaw^n and the Lahris of Saraw^n. Pro¬ 
ceeding further northward, it goes along the foot of the hills 
as far as Sibri village in the Dadhar valley and separates the 
Jatois from the Lahris and the jurisdiction of the D^dhar 


Boundaries. 

Western 

boundary. 
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nidhat from the N;4gau and Bhaur hills. From Sibri, it 
turns northward to the village of Rindli through the Maur* 
jlk hills, in the neighbourhood of which it strikes the Bolin 
river and continuing north-eastwards meets the Sibi boun¬ 
dary at Mushkif. 

From the above point, the Mushkdf nullah forms the 
boundary between British and KaUt State territory to the 
point where it joins the Niri, whence the latter forms the 
boundary between the two territories. The boundary line 
then leaves the Niri on the south-west by mausa Kach and 
runs in a straight line over the Plrak Pir Takri (mound) to 
the bank of the Dhora nullah. This portion of the line 
is marked by masonry pillars, which were built under the 
orders of the late Sir James Browne. From the last pillar 
on this line, the Dhora nullah forms the boundary which 
runs to the south as far as the site of Mr. Bruce's boundary 
pillar laid down in 1882 in the south-west of mausa Darig, 
where a new masonry pillar has recently been built. From 
this point the line runs to the Ghizi nullah about 23 miles, 
assuming different directions, and along this portion of the 
boundary masonry pillars have been erected. From Ghdzi 
nu/ZoA. 'the boundary runs almost in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion along the. Marri and Bugti hills, including Shihpur, 
within the line and meeting the northern boundary of the 
Naslrdb^d tahsll near that point. 

1 he southern boundary is also not defined, but it is for 
the greater part conterminous with the northern boundary 
of the Naslrdbdd tahsil of the Sibi District, formerly a ntdbai 
of Kalit. In the Agreement,* dated the 17 th of February 
1903 , by which the management of the Nasir;ibid nidbiit 
was handed over to the British Government, the northern 

boundary is laid down as follows : — 

• • • • * 

It follows the foot of the Bugti hills running in a westerly 
direction to their nearest point to the Sh^hpurroad, near the 
M:inak Garhi It then follows thiji nullah as far a’* 

the Shihpur road, then follows the ShAhpur road south a-^ 
far as the Deh Chattan lands (generally known as Dodiid^* 
and then turns west following the boundary of Dod^ika 

Clause- II of Che A)(reemcnl, printed u* an Appendi* to tf^ ^ 
District (iax-tteer. 
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to the'Niirwih channel above the point to where the water Physical 
reaches. It then follows the Niirwdh as far as the junction Asracra. 
of the latter with the Dur Muhammad Wah, which is shown 
in most of the maps as the Shdhiw^h, a continuation of 
the main Desert canal. From this point it follows the Dur 
Muhammad Wdh right along its course to the west and 
south-west, crossing the railway at mile 368 , five miles north 
of Jhatpat station, until it meets the line of pillars erected 
about four years ago by the Mngassis and Jamdiis as their 
mutual boundary. It then follows this line of pillars south¬ 
wards to the Sind border, passing about 500 yards to the 
west of the point where the Sonwdh has been closed." 

From this point the southern boundary of Kachhi runs 
almost due west for about 10 miles and Joins the western 
boundary at Panjkhabar. 

The district, as described by Holdich, is a flat triangular Coofi^ra- 
desert inlet from the Indus valley running from south to t'®"* 
north penetrating the hills at the entrance of the Boldn and 
Ndri routes to Quetta. Its chief characteristics are its level 
surface, excessive heat in summer, and at times its great 
scarcity of water. Except within the influence of irrigation 
or after successive rains, it is little better than a desert. 

The desert portion of the country is locally called pat or 
Potho. This covers large desolate tracts, which, being be¬ 
yond the reach of water brought by the rivers after floods, 
contain no vegetable life, whence they are known in verna¬ 
cular documents as or desert of death. The 

largest of these pats is the central or that portion of. the 
district which is traversed by the Sind-Pishfn railway. 

It is in these tracts that a marked natural feature of Mirage, 
the district, the mirage, occurs. “The phenomenon, a 
gossamcr-like film undulating just above the surface of the 
land, appears in the distance like a broad sheet of water. 

Its cause will be found in the resistance oflFered by the cool 
atmosphere to the ascent of the scanty moistures from the 
®ver-hcaled earth. It will invert images precisely as water 
does and otten brings within the vision the depressed and 
loW'lying land." It is locally known by differert names, 
and stories are current of people having lost their lives by 
the deceptive impression conveyed by it that u stream of 
•■unning water was within their sight. 
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The surface of the country, generally, is of extremely low 
elevation, no part of it being much higher than 500 feet 
above sea-level. The slope, which is, however, impercep¬ 
tible, is from north to south. Numerous hill torrents issu¬ 
ing from the hills cut deep channels, which are divided into 
countless artificial channels and which are eventually lost in 
the plains. On the west and east the district is surrounded 
by lofty barriers of hills, those on the west being the 
KIrthar and the Centra' Brdhui ranges and on the north¬ 
east the Marri and Bugti hills. 

As has been already mentioned, the district consists of 
an alluvial tract devoid of any mountain ranges. The 
chains of mountains running along its western boundary 
have been described in the Sarawdn and Jh/ilawdn District 
Gazetteers. Through these ranges the district has communica¬ 
tion with the hilly regions, principally by means of the Bolan 
and Mula passes. Other important tracks along these 
mountains from north to south are(i) Bhaur, (2) Judusk, 
(3) Zdgh-na-kasar, (4) Naldni, (5) Hurro or Rod-na-kasar, 
(6) the Sukl^ji route known by the Brdhuis as the Kachhi-na- 
Jhal route ; all leading to Sarawjin, and (7) ihe Tilkdri and 
the Narilak tracks from Gdjdn to Zahri, (8) the L6dav noute 
from Kotra to Zahri. and (9) the Mi'ila. 

The only hills other than the skirts of the surrounding 
mountains consist of the low range called Bdnh or Pabb, 
which separates Dddhar on the north from the Boldn lands 
on the south. They are of a brownish colour, very rugged 
and utterly barren. 

A few hill torrents, which are entirely dependent on rain, 
issue from these hills and afford some irrigation, chiefly "i 
the Eri lands of Bdla Ndri. 

The principal rivers are the Ndri, the BoMn, the Sukl^j' 
and the Miila on the west and the Lahri and the Chhattar 
on the east, besides a number of hill torrents. The general 
direction of the drainage of almost all of them is from north 
to south. On entering Kachhi, all these rivers are dissi¬ 
pated into numberless natural channels* and spread over 
the great alluvial stretches of which the country is composed- 

A marked feature of these rivers is the construction on 
them of enormous dams, or gandhas ZiS. they are locally called- 
for purposes of irrigation. Such dams are thrown acres'* 
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almost all the streams. These dams are liable to be washed 
away during floods, and then require to be reconstructed. 
Being mere earthen structures, they cannot resist violent 
floods, but are very eflfective when a flood comes down the 
river gradually. An account of the construction of these 
dams and how irrigation is afforded by their means is given 
in the section on AgricuHur^. 

The N4ri originally takes its source near Sperardgha and 
has a total length of about 300 miles. It is known m the 
Loralai District as the Loralai and the Anambdr, and in the 
Marri country as the B 6 ji ; and on entering ^e Sibi J)is- 
tri ct, where the whole of its perennial flow is utilised for 
irrigatioi^.it is c alled the~ T^jri. It debouches into the 
KacHhi plain at a point some 3 miles below the railway 
bridge between Mushkdf and Sibi and about 5 miles from 
Ndri Gorge. It has a tortuous course through the B^la 
Ndri and Bhdg hidbats. 'After entering the latter, it branches 
into a number of channels, and, passing through the 
Magassi tribal area, eventually reaches Sind. ^ 

The river is subject to violent floods, and it is only the 
flood water which is utilised for irrigation in Kachhi by 
means of dams or gandhcu. A number of these dams are 
thrown across the river, the principal ones being at Mithri, 
Eri, Gjidi, H4ji, Tdkri, Guldb or Tuk-Chandhar and Gdmun. 
The great Gddi gandha is the most important of all dams in 
Kachhi, and it is on it that practically the whole of the Bhdg 
Hnd Nasfrdbdd nidbals depend for their supply of flood 
water. 

I..ower down in the Bhdg nidbat there are 26 gandhas^ the 
last one being the Sih\hd\T\ 2 i gandha. Near Bhdg a branch 
is taken off the Ndri, known as the Bashkwih, on which 
there are 9 dams. 

The Bolin river rises near Kolepur, but the water only 
*nakes its first appearance at Sar-i-Bolin, and disappears 
*K^ain neaf Ab-i-gum. At BIbi Nini it is joined by the 
t)irdin or Sarawin river, and from this point a perennial 
stream appears, which is used for irrigation in Kirta in the 
l^olin Pass On entering Didhar a dam is constructed 
across it 4 miles north-east of the village for purposes of 
‘•^rigation, after which the water takes a subterranean course 
^«t reappears near the Mir Bhig village and exists in a 
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PnvficAL larjfc volume after passing' through the Binh hiUs. But 
AsrscTR. owing to very high banks, about 40 feet, irrigation is 

only taken for a few plots by means of lifts with the help of 
the Persian wheel, the water being arrested by a dam and 
diverted into a channel excavated in the wall of the bank. 
The river then continues its course southwards entering the 
Boliin lands just after its exit from the Binh hills. In its 
course in this area, it has no tributaries on either side and 
it is the flood water only of the river which is utilised here 
for irrigation by means of dams. 

Passing about 2 miles east of Mah^sar, it joins the G;ldi 
about 1 ^ miles to the west of the Ali Sh^r village. The old 
channel of the river, which lies between its present junction 
with the Gddi and the village of Jalil Khin, carries now too 
a considerable volume of water, which is utilised for irriga¬ 
tion by means of jg^andhas and small channels known as wdhs. 
The principal dams constructed are at Ti) Mah^sar, ( 2 ) 
Kh^npur-Nau-Thulw41a, ( 3 ) Bdgai, ( 4 ) Rustam and ( 5 ) Hdnbi. 
In the neighbourhood of Jaldl Kh4n the ri>rer splits into a 
number of channels; that flowing to the west, called Miin 
Dhor, enters the Rind Chiefs territory, while the main stream, 
which runs southward, is utilised for irrigation at Jhok Gul 
Muhammad, Naslrdbdd, Khud^bdd, Shikdrpur, Khalil and 
Dddu in the Nasfribid nidbat. It then loses itself in the 


Sukl^ji. 



plain, and the surplus water, if any, finds its way into 
the Bh4g and Ganddva nidbats. 

Unlike the N4ri, which has a level bed, the current in the 
Boldn, especially during floods, is very violent owing to lt^ 
steeper bed and shorter length. During these floods, which 
usually come in March, May, July and August and do 
much damage, the current is very rapid and strong and the 
river then becomes impassable. After the flood has passed, 
water remains in pools and is utilised for drinking. 

The Sukl<^ji (known to the Brdhuis as the Kachhi-na-Jhal) 
rises in the llarboi hills in Saraw;in and traversing a large 
area in jhalawdn, in the Gateiteer of which it is fully described, 
discharges itself into the Kachhi plain. It deboucl«es io**^ 
the Kachhi plain at Chdri Bhut and runs in a north-easterly 
direction, passing south of Shor^n, where several channel 
are cut fritm it for irrigation. The permanent supply ® 
water is divided at Ch 4 ri Bhut, and led in equal propof' 
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tions by artificial channels to GA]in and Shordn. After its PirrnciiL 
exit from the hills, the flood water flows in two branches, Asfbcts, 
the Bdn ttotn and the Mithi fMin, the latter carrying’ the 
greater volume of water and forming the main channel.^ 

The Biri nain also takes a considerable volume of water^ 
and irrigates the village lands of Khulloi Hdsildn, Khulloi 
Karam Khin, Isubdni, Khulloi Baloch Kh4n. Khulloi Lash- 
kar Khdn, Sh4ho Marri and Allah Bakhsh Rdm^zai. The 
Mithi has several wtzhs or small channels taken out for irri¬ 
gation, the principal being Yabru-wih, Chal-w 4 h, Mahbiib- 
wih* Sh^r Muhammad-wih, Leghiri-wdh, Sanahra-w;lh, 

Burra-wih, Misri-w4h, Mdchhi-wdh and Manju-w^h. Each 
of these branches has also a small perennial stream of 
water which is utilised for irrigation, the Mithj giving per¬ 
manent irrigation to Sidnch and the B4ri to Isubani village. 

After affording irrigation as above, the flood w'aier flows 
through the main channel, the Mithi, and is arrested by a 
big dam called Purdnr built about 7 years ago by the Rinds 
at a cost of Rs. 3,500 near the village called Tandra Gulib 
Khdn, and is utilised in irrigating lands of several villages. 

The surplus water then joins the Bidra stream to the east 
of Tal4u village, irrigating also a part of the lands of that 
name. 

The floods in the Sukl^ji are of unusual rapidity and 
violence, the dams often not standing the force of the 
current. 

This stream may be said to be formed by the junction of The Bidre. 
the surplus waters of the Sukl^ji and the Midn Dhoi* branch 
of the Boldn rivers at a point to the east of the Sidnch 
village. Running in a southerly direction, it leaves the Rind 
tribal area about 4 miles to the south-east of Taldu and 
after irrigating the Bddra lands, enters the Gandiva nidbat. 
rngating the dry-crop tracts in the latter, it passes into the 
agassi tribal country, where it also irrigates a number of 
^llages,,and at a point to the east of Jhal it is joined by the 
•^la, whence the combined stream runs into Sind. 

The Mula rises in the Harboi hills and runs over a length The MdU. 
of about 180 miles in the Jhalawdn country, in the Gaaetieer 
®f w_hich it has been fully described. It enters Kachhi at 
anjmunh, where the bed extends over a large area and is 
^ut up into a number of channels which eventually run into 
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Sind. A broad channel runs in a north-easterly direction to 
Ganddva and affords considerable irrigation in that nidbaL 

The permanent water of the Miila is brought in a Jong 
channel from Guth, the rocky point which juts out in»o the 
river opposite PIr Chhatta. This channel has, by much 
labour, been made exceedingly strong in the course of time 
and forms a divide for the flood water of the river, most of 
which, however, goes to the south. The perman»'nt water, 
when approaching the divide, which lies at a short distance 
above the Kandori village, drops over two big boulders. 
The divide contains three large divisions and three small 
ones, named Panjuk, Fatehpur, Naush^ra, Ch^t or Rahuji, 
Zorgarh and P^ch, the Zorgarh channel having been taken 
off by force by the ex-Khdn Khuddddd Khdn. The Panjuk 
belongs to the Magassi Chief and irrigates lands of the 
village of the same name. The other channels are utilised 
for irrig'ition in the nidbut of Ganddva. After affording 
irrigation in the above lands the stream runs southwards 
and is joined at a point east of Jhal by the Bddra from the 
north, whence the united stream runs into Sind. 

The flood water of the MiHla river brings vast tracts of 
land under irrigation in the Magassi country ; the only two 
dams of importance are at Mdmak and Hathidri, but the 
former is now ( 1906 ) broken. 

The bed of the river, after it has entered the Kachhi plain, 
is covered for some distance with tamarisk. 

The Lahri, a considerable hill torrent, rises in the Marri 
hills and enters the Lahri nidbat of Kachhi, a few miles 
south of Tank Pusht and about 8 miles north-east of Lahri 
town. Further on in its course, many smaller hill torrents 
also flow into it. About miles north-east of Lahri town 
near Baghdar, two large channelsjenown as Murdd-wdh and 
Khdn-wdh are taken out of the river at a short distance 
apart and run in a westerly direction. A large volume of 
water is diverted into these channels, especially into the 
Khdn-wdh, which, after irrigating the Dombki Chiefs lands, 
flows into Bdia Niri. 

Lower down in the Lahri nidbat, several minor dams are 
thrown across the river and water is taken off by means. <^f 
channels for purposes of irrigation. The river eventually 
takes a southerly course towards Temple Ddra and beyond 
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the Katohar village the surplus watery- if any, flows into the Physical 
Nasiribdd tahsil of Sibi. There is a lon^ standing dispute Aspects. 
between the Dombkis and the Khdn's tUus of Lahri nidbat 
over the water. 

The Chhattar hill torrent rises in the Bugti hills and The Cbbat- 
enters the Kah^ri country near T^ghdf. Between Chhattar 
and Shahpur a great deal of land is irrigated by its flood 
water. It also receives water from several smaller hill 
torrents from the Bugti hills which irrigate lands owned by 
the Saiads of Shdhpur. The greater part of the cultivation 
of Chhattar is on the right or west bank of the river, the 
trend of the ground being in that direction. Disputes con¬ 
stantly occur among the Kab^ris as to the right of making 
dams in the river. The first dam in Kachhi limits is situat¬ 
ed within the lower hills and, in spite of its great strength, 
is liable to be washed away in case of a sudden and violent 
hood. This is the case with almost all the dams. There 
are a large number of dams in Chhattar and much irrigation 
is done by means of them. They are made of sand taken 
from the bed, and strengthened with brushwood. The 
river, after providing some irrigation water for the Shori 
lands, loses itself in the plain. 

There are a number of minor hill torrents, most of which Minor bill 
rise in the hills to the we^t of Kachhi. Some of them have torrents, 
a small perennial supply of water. Among these may be 
mentioned the following : — 

The Rodi is made up of the Hushk Rodi, Tolo Miss, 

Judusk, Chakkuli Khaur, Lajjdni Khaur, Daranjan and 
Malini streams, and its water is used for irrigation in Sanni ; 
ihe Khaur, made up of the Pinch, Sohr Khaur, Hauru or 
Hurro, Chalak and Kindiri streams, irrigates some flats in 
Sar danni, and lower down its flood water is used to 
•rrigale the Jatoi lands, after which the surplus water, if any, 
k'oes to Malj in the Rind country; the Bhathiri ; the 
Kashok, known at its source as Midagin, is joined by the 
K 4 litak, Lond Machhi, and bothli streams, and iriigates 
ihe Kunira lands, the surplus water being used in 
Candiva ; the Dhoriri is formed by the Junction of 
’he Karu, Sabzkini and Dadhor hill torrents, and irri¬ 
gates the lands at Abdulla, Bakhir, Kabbargir, and Shihak 
villages. 
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Mr. E. Vredcnburg, of the Geological Survey of India, 
gives the following account of the geology of Kachhi : “ The 
ICachhi plain is entirely occupied by_ recent alluvium. The 
hills which border it and which locally just reach within hs 
boundary, consist of conglomerates, sandstones and bright 
coloured gypsiferous clays of SiwAIik age, that is, upper 
miocene and lower pliocene. The sulphur mines of Saiim 
are situated in these rocks. 

Except along the foot of the hills, the general aspect of 
the country is desolate and bare. The flora is thorny 
and scant and consists of a stunted scrub. The principal 
trees occurring in the district are prosopis spicigera {kandi), 
cappiiris aphylla (^/rar), Salvador a oieoides (khabbar)^ and 
synphus jujuba {bSr\. The latter as a tree is important in 
some of the irrigated lo<^alities. Its fruit is of so great a 
value in Didhar that it is assessed to revenue. Tamarisk 
occurs profusely in certain river beds. Culolropis gigantea 
{ab) grows everywhere but is especially noticeable in the 
Boldn lands, in Bdla N4ri and in the neighbourhood cl 
G^jdn and Shorin. Along the artificial channel carrying 
Sukl^ji water to Gdjin and in the upper reaches of some of 
the hill torrents on the west, nerium odorum (jaur) grows in 
some quantities. Acacia (cliighard) occurs here and there 
and aBodlrachta Indica {nim) and dalbergia stsoo are fe'' 
and far between, and a few date trees are found in Didhar, 
Kotra, Pir Chhatta, and in the neighbourhood of Sh^hpur. 

Of the smaller bushes and shrubs found scattered in the 
district are rhaaya slricta {Mahwarg)^ the barilla plant, 
kanderi^ mundhdri^ senhwar^ ghorewal^ goragh^ buramber, 
gorari^ afaband^ and Idnri. Isabghol or plantago ovata^ which 
is a medicinal plant, grows spontaneously in the sands on 
the banks of the rivers in Bdla Niri and Lahri. After good 
rains, mushrooms, chibbar^ apd similar other plants sproui 
up and are much relished by the people. Common plants 
are calotropis procera and many saltworts such as haloxylo^> 
salicornicum. Rig/ut orsuaeda monoieot from which carbonate 
of soda is made, is found in the Gabelav forest near G^j^n* 

During the rains several kinds of grasses grow and forn' 
good pasture. Among the most common are drubt babahi 
khiv, xi'wr, gam, miteru, damuh. puhi, gandhir, chhabbar 
and sdwari. The grain of gam/' ... tram (pamicum anUidoldl*') 
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forms the famine food of the poor. It grows abundantly PRvtioAi, . 
on land subject to floods in Kachhi, the parts best noted Aspects • 
for it being the Boldn lands and that in the neighbourhood 
of Sanhri or Hdra in the Rind country. 

The wolf, jackal, hyena, fox, porcupine, hedgehog and Fauna, 
badger are common throughout the district, and so are 
the deer and hare. Deer are numerous in the mountain 
ravines on the western border, in Ch^tri, in the Boldn lands 
and in the Bdnh hills. 

Of game birds, bustard and sandgrouse, which migrate 
from the highlands during the winter, are the most import¬ 
ant. Partridge, quail and pigeon are also found distributed 
throughout the district, while waterfowl are to be, found 
during the cold season only. The commoner birds in the 
district are the dove, sparrow, Indian crow, vulture, kite, 
eagle, hawk, lark, hoopoe and starling. 

Among reptiles, various species of snakes are to be found. 

Some of them are venomous and cause some loss of life. 

.Sco'"pions and lizards are of common occurrence. 

During the floods, fish of the common species are caught 
in running streams. 

Owing to its low situation and to the fact that Kachhi is Climate, 
surrounded on the west and north-east by ranges of high and Tbmpera- 

•ir'a * • L !• J TUBE AND 

aria mountains, the climate is, as a rule, excessively dry, Rainfall. 

and during the hottest part of the summer season, April to C*'™**®- 

August, very oppressive. “ O God when Thou hadst created 

Sibi and Dddhar, what object was there in conceiving a hell ?” 

says the native proverb. From November to the middle of 

Warch the climatic conditions are pleasant, the air being 

crisp and cool. 

As no statistics exist for the district, the average figures 

, of temperature for Jacobdbdd, g-iven 

January e8*i® • t • * 

Mav ** * . o margin, may be taken as typical 

July . O' the conditions in the Kachhi plain. 

November ... 69*1® "^he average difference between the 

maximum and minimum temperature 

of each day in these months is 29 * 8 , 33 * 1 , 23*9 and 35*8 

^ogrees respectively. 

The seasons in Kachhi are not well marked as in the Season*, 
highland districts of Baluchistdn. In fact only two seasons 
‘‘re recognised, the summer and the winter, a greater portion 
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of the year being reckoned in the former. The latter i, 
short and lasts from the middle of November to .he middle 
of March, when the climate is cool and pleasant, though the 

sun is hot at mid-day. 

The rainfall in Kachhi is extremely small, averaging about 
three inches, most of which occurs in July and August. The 
winter rains are received about January and Februar). 
Some rain ako falls, as a rule, at the end of March and 
beginning of April. There are no sUtions in the district at 

which rainfall is recorded. 

The direction of the winds is never constant in any 
particular season, and the ordinary winds have no material 
effect on the climatic conditions. They have distinctive 
local names in different localities, but those prevailing at 
GandAva and BhAg may be taken as typical for the district. 
In winter, the generally prevalent winds in Gandiva are 
northern {utiar or kumln)^ north-eastern [gadriai) an 
western {aulhc), while, in BhAg, the north-western, 
as it is there called, blows. The north wind is cold and 
piercing. During the’summer, scorching winds blow from 
the south, which at times Uke the form of the dead^ 
simoom, locally called jhola or luk. This is said to 
caused by the generation in the atmosphere of a hig ) 
concentrated form of ozone by some intensely marke ^ 
electrical condition. It is sudden in its attack, destroymg 
the vitality of animal and vegetable existence, and is 
times preceded by a cold current of air. It occurs ^ 

in June and July, and is attended by a well-marked ^ 

ous odour.* The eastern wind called oAA/irwo in Gan 
and bfikanadl in BhAg also blows in summer and cwl* 
atmosphere. It is supposed to be a precursor of rain. 

Dust storms occur frequently during the hot ®®***^" 
Kachhi. According to Dr. Cook* they are 
with peculiar phenomena in the form of atmospheric • 
dust columns and dust storms. They ‘are caused y 
highly electrical and accumulative condition of the atmos 
pherc. They frequently last for many hours, entirely obscu 

* Country of BaluthutAn, by A. W. Hughe», F. It.O* 

P.S.S., 1B77, pp. loo-lot et iff. 
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ing: the sun at mid-day. Dust columns may be noticed rising p„vs,cal 
in the atmosphere in little circular eddies on calm, quiet Aspects. 
days when hardly a breath of air is stirring and the sun is 
pouring down its heated rays with full force and catching up 
and whirling round bits of stick, grass, dust ana sand until 
a column is formed of great height and considerable dia¬ 
meter. This usually remain's stationary for some time and 
then sweeps away across country at great speed, and ulti¬ 
mately, losing by degrees the velocity of its circular move¬ 
ment, dissolves and disappears. 

The district has been subject to very severe shocks of Earthquakes, 
earthquakes in former years About forty years ago a 
severe earthquake is said to have occurred in the Lahri 
mdbat^ which caused heavy damage to buildings at Lahri, 

Trehar and other villages, and resulted in the loss of several ' 
human li^es. Shocks, resulting in destruction of property 
and cttle, are also said'to have been felt at G.indrfva and 
Bdia N4ri about the same time. The latest earthquake of a 
severe nature occurred at Dddhar on the 23 rd of December, 

1903 - About 60 houses were razed to the ground and 
many others more or less damaged. The loss of property 
was estimated at about Rs. 15 , 000 . Some human lives 
were also lost. 

The history of Kachhi centres round the two towns of History 
i»«bi and Ganddva or Kandabil as it is called by the Arab Ancient his- 
geographers. From the earliest times, both places appear • 
to have formed part of the same district. 

It is perhaps likely that the province of Kachhi once 
ormed part of the ancient country of Sewisiin, which 
appears to have also included Sibi, though authorities differ 
as regards the accurate definition of its boundaries. Dr. 
uke is of opinion that Sewistdn included within its limits, 
esides Kalit and the adjoining territory, the part of the 
country known as ** Kach of Gand^va as far as the Indus 
■veron-ihe east and the Lakki pass on the south,” and 
ormed part of the once powerful Hindu kingdom of Sdwas 
who ruled over Kaldt previous to the Muhammadan inva- 
^•on. As Baluchistdn did not come under Aiuhammadan 
influence till about the seventh century, the dale of the 
•'^^was must, therefore, be assigned to a much earlier 

period. 
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The first authentic record which we have of the early 
history of Kachhi is when Chach, the ruler of Sind, marched, 
from Armab^l (B^la), apparently via the Jhalawin country 
to Kandabll and afterwards encamped on the banks of the 
river Sini or Sibi, which is possibly the N4ri of the present , 
day. There can be little doubt that Kandabll is identifiable 
with the modern Ganddva. It is said to have been founded 
by the Persian King Bahman between the confines of the 
Hindus and the Turks. The Arabs, on their arrival in the 
country, found the Turks holding the district between 
Khu?d4r knd Gandiva at the foot of the Miila pass. 
Kaik^n, which has been identified with the modern Nil, 
formed part of this district and was an impor-ant place in 
those days. Biladuri tells us Kandabll was situated on a 
hill or elevated site, and that the Arab Amrin, after taking 
the town, transferred the principal inhabitants to Khuzdir. 
Gandiva, as it now stands, is on an elevated site in the 
middle of the Kachhi plain, which tallies vTith the above 
description. Kandabll was also described as the capital 
of Budha (or Nudha according to some geographers) 
and is situated ten marches through the desert from 
Multin. 

There are good reasons for thinking that the correct name 
of this country, which is frequently mentioned by Arab 
geographers, was Nudha not Budha. The inhabitants are 
described as Budha (Nudha) and Mand and as residing m a 
tract between Tiir^in (the modern Jhalawdn), Multin and 
Mansi'ira. Its inhabitants were Jats, as they are to the present 
day, and they lived in huts made of reeds and grass just as the 
Jats of the present day live in huts of matting made from t e 
date-palm. Then, as now, travellers remarked on t e 
excellence of its breed of camels, but in those days t ese 
camels had double humps and were in great demand m 
KhiirAs;ln and Persia. 

Following Chach, we find that in his march to Kanda 
(Ganddva) he prep.ared to make a sudden assault on the city. 
The people took refuge in the fort, but being soon reduce 
to straits they agreed to pay him an annual tribute of loo.ooo 
dirams and loo hill horses. A treaty having been made, 
Chach returned to his capital at Alor. The date of this 
♦•vent may approximately be fixed at about 635 - 63 ^^’^*’ 
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in which year Chach led an expedition into Kirmiih and 
immediately afterwards m irehed on Kandabfl. 

The Brahman dynasty founded by Chach ceased to exist 
in the reign of its third ruler, DAhir, son of Chach, and was 
overthrown by the Arabs in the eighth century. 

Several expeditions were made against Kandabd during 
the time of the Arab invasion^. It was despoiled during 
the reign of the Khalifa Abdul Malik, A.H. 68.4 705, but 
its entire conquest was not effected till some years after¬ 
wards by Muhammad QAsim. Later on during the Caliph¬ 
ate of Yazid II, 720-724 A D., the sons of Muhallab took 
refuge in Kandabil and were subsequently slain there. 
During the-reign of Al Mu'tasim billah, 833-841 A.D,, Kan- 
dabil was taken by Amrin,. as previously mentioned, who 
removed the inhabitants to KhuzdAr. Al Istakhri, who 
wrote abqut the tenth century, mentions Kandabil, and I bn 
Haukal, who wrote somewhat later, shows it in his map. 
We also find that under the Arabs, Kandabil appears to 
have been one of their principal cantonments. 

Several centuries now elapse before either Sibi or Gan- 
dAva are traceable in history. Following the history of 
Sind, the Brahman dyna.«ty was replaced early in the eighth 
century by the Arabs under the Ummayids and then revert¬ 
ed to the Abbasids. From the latter, Sind passed under 
ihc Ghaznavids in 1025 A.D. 

On the downfall of the Ghaznavids and rise of the Gho- 
nan monarchy, a tribe named Sdmra declared its independ¬ 
ence in 1054 A.D., and secured the Government of the 
country. According to Elliot, the Sdmra power could, at 
«o time, have been extensive and absolute, and »his is borne 
«utof the fact that early in the thirteenth century during the 
lime of Nasiruddin Kabacha, Sibi is mentioned as being 
among the 7 kingdoms of Sind that were tributary to Mul- 

•^n, and one Wakfa, son of Pannun Channun, was establish¬ 
ed in the valley. 

The Sdmras were succeeded by the Sammas in 1351 A.D. 
hese rulers took the title of JAm. The Sammas reigned 
lill 15aI A.D., and it was in the reign of one of iliese rulers, 

— 145^A.D.), that the lialoch appeared in 
Sind and are recorded as raiding near Bhakkar. 


llisToar. 


The Arabs. 


S dmras. 


Ssminas. 
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(IisTOKv. the fifteenth century the Baloch seem to have extend- 

The rise of ed their power to Kal^t, K^chhi and the Punjab, Their 
I hr Baloch. history forms the subject of legendary ballads, and Mir 
Chdkar, the Rind, is said to have ruled in Kachhi peace¬ 
fully for about 30 years. Hostilities then arose between 
Mir Chdkar and Gwahrdm L 4 sh;iri, who were rivals for the 
ht*nd of a Jat woman named Gohar, and the series of wars 
were waged between them fbr_about 30 years, which are 
so celebrated in Baloch verse. At first the Rinds were 
defeated and seem to have called on the Arghiins for aid. but 
after various fluctuations, Ch^kar, with most of the Rinds, 
left Sibi and made for the Punjab. The L^shdris remained 
at Gand^va and some Rinds maintained their position at 
Shor^n in Kachhi. The Lishdris appear to have also 
accompanied Sh^h B^g Arghiin in his wars against Jdm 
F< 5 roz, the successor of J^m Nanda. whom he pursued 
towards Gujrit, as the legend represents them as invading 
Gujr^t and afterwards returning to Kachhi and obtaining a 
grant of Cand;iva from the king. The Magassi tribe, a 
branch of the Ldshrfris, still occupy that neighbourhood. In 
the wars that took place between the Rinds and L^shiris a 
great part was played by Mfr ZunniSn B^g Arghiin, who was 
Governor of Kandah^ir and North-eastern Baluchistdn under 


The 

ehiSfi^. 


Ar- 


Sultdn Husain Mirza of Hersit about 1470 A.D. 

The Samma dynasty reached the summit of its fame in 
the time of Nizjimuddin, better known as J^m Nanda, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1461 and reigned 48 years ; but 
towards the close of his reign, the Arghiins began to 
threaten Sind, and the Arghiin Chief, Zunmin B^g, annexed 
Pishin, Quetta and Mastung to his dominions, while 
his son, Sh 4 h B^g, invaded Kachhi by the Bol 4 n in 1485 
A.D. and took Sibi from J^m Niz^muddin after a battle at 
Jalugir. After Zunmin B^g's death in war against the 
Uzb^gs, Shdh B^g, who had succeeded him, found it difficult 
to maintain Kandahiir against B;ibar, a nd in i«^i 1 A.D. he 
set out from there to seize the territory of Sibi ^. On his 
arrival anhat _iace he in vested the fort. The descendants 
of Sultan Purdil Birliis, who are saiJ to have ruled in 


Sibi at this time, advanced to oppose him with 3,000 Baloch, 
but the army of Shdh B^g proved completely victor'OUS. 
Having appointed Mirza Isa Tarkhan, one of the most 
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distinguished of his nobles, to be Governor, he returned Histokt. 
to Kandahdr. But in 1513, Bibar marched upon Kandahir 
with a powerful and numerous army, and Shih Big, after 
negotiating a peace, withdrew to Sibi. Here he raised a 
force of 1,000 horse and despatched them to Sind and they 
took Kikin and Bighbin in 1514. In 1517» Kandahir finally 
passed into the hands of Binar, upon which Shih Big 
made warlike preparations for the conquest of Sind. About 
1518 Mirza Isa was removed from Sibi ; and Shih 
Big left Sultin Ali Arghiin and ZIbak Tarkhin with a 
number of men for the protection of the forts of Sibi and 
Gandiva, and by 1520 completely overthrew the Sammas 
and established his power in Sind. 

Writing in 1600, Mir Masdm of Bhakkar gives a descrip¬ 
tion of Sibi and states that it included the district of 
Korzamin. Chhattar and Gandiva. At that time, the district 
of Kachhi *appears to have been constantly laid waste by 
marauding bands in the same way as it has been so many 
times since. 

In the time of the Emperor Akbar, Sibi was taken in 1594 The Mu- 
after an arduous siege and assessed to revenue. Gandiva, ?hais. 
which had been besieged in 1570 .A.D. by Mujihid Khin the 
grandson of Abkar’s general Muhib Ali Khin, was pre¬ 
sumably included in the mahdl of Fatehpur, which is not 
separately mentioned but which lies close to Gandiva. 

In 1658 A.D. at the time of the struggle between Aurang- 
zib and his brother Dira Shakoh, the latter, after retiring 
to Cutch, made his way to Sind. He thence pas'>ed 
through the country of Chindia Baloch and took shelter 
with the Chief of the Magassis at Jhal, proceeding after¬ 
wards to Didhar. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century, the The KaUuk 
Kalhoris began to assert their power in Sind, which was 
being ruled by Governors appointed from Delhi. Under 
Din Muhammad, their lawless proceedings roused the 
court at Delhi to great indignation. An officer, named 
Sheikh Jahdn, was despatched from Delhi against them, 
but was killed. Prince Muizuddin, eldest son of the 
Emperor Bahidur Shih, and Governor of >tultin, there-- 
fore, took the field against the Kalhoris when Din Muham¬ 
mad was killed. His brother, Yir Muhammad, who had 
a 
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History. 


Nidir Sbib. 


sought refuge at Kaldt, submitted at a later period. He 
eventually received the title of Khuddydr Khdn and was 
appointed Governor of Sibi. Ydr Muhammad died in 
1719 A. I ‘ and his son Niir Muhammad was admitted by 
the Emperor Muhammad Shdli to all the offices and dig- 
nitics which his father had enjoyed. By 1737, the Kalhords 
completely established their power in Sind. 

As the Mughal power decayed, the Ahmadzai Chiefs of 
Kalit found themselves freed in some degree from external 
interference. Mir Abdulla (1715-16 to 1730-31), who was 
the contemporary of Niir Muhammad Kalhord, turned his 
attention to Kachhi, and having assembled a force, invaded 
the district, which at that time was a part of the dominions 
of the Kalhords and governed for them by their rtdib Murdd 
Ganjah. The men of Jhalawdn and the Iltdzais were 
ordered to assemble and to march on Ganddva by way of 
the Miila pass, while Mir Abdulla himself descended into 
the Kachhi plain by the Boldn. Dddhar was taken 
and plundered [and the Khdn advanced to a place 
called Jandrihar near Sanni. Before the Jhalawdn forces 
could join him, the ndib of Ganddva marched against him, 
accompanied by all the available troops from Sind and 
Kachhi. A fierce battle ensued at Jandrihar, and though 
the Khdn’s army was much inferior in numbers, he 
fought bravely, but fell in the action. This occurred in 

1730-3 *• 

In the early part of 17391 N 4 dir Shih invaded India and 
occupied Delhi. In the treaty made by the Emperor 
Muhammad Shih the greater part of Sind was ceded to 
N 4 dir Shdh. Ndr Muhammad Kalhord, on learning this, 
revolted, but on being attacked by Nddir Shdh, fled to 
Umarkot. He was captured by Nddir Shih, but was soon 
after released. Only a part of his former territory was, 
however, restored to the Kalhori ruler, Kachhi or Kach 
Gand^va being made over, in 1740, to the Brlhuis in com¬ 
pensation for the death of Mir Abdulla, thd Ahmadzai Kh4n 
of Kalit, at the hands of the Kalhoris a few years pre¬ 
viously. Hence Kachhi is always spoken of as having been 
acquired for Kalit by the blood of Abdulla Khin. After his 
expedition against the Kalhori ruler of Sind, Nidir Shih 
returned to Kandahir, marching through Kachhi. 
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By the acquisition of Kachhi, the Brihuis obtained good 
culturable lands and certain tracts were distributed to the 
tribesmen by Muhabbat Khdn and his brother Nasir Khdn 
on the condition of their finding so many men-at-arms for 
the Khdn’s body of irregular troops. At the same time 

much of the revenue-paying land was retained for the Khdn 
himself. 


History. 


On the assassination of Nidir Shih, in 1747, Sind and 
Kalit became tributary to Ahmad Shih Abdili. After the 
death of Nasir Khdn I of KaUt and under the rule of his 
successors Mahmud Khdn and Mehrdb Kh 4 n, Kachhi pre¬ 
sented a scene of great unrest owing to the depredations of 
bands of the Baloch tribes from the adjoining hills. 

Kachhi was visited thrice by Masson between the years 
1827.41. On the first occasion, on his way from Kdbul and 
Kandahdr to India, he passed from Dddhar down the 
western side of Kachhi to Rojhdn in the present Nasiribdd 
tashll. On his second journey he made his way via Sannat- 
tar, Shadia, and Kichi to Ghaibi-D^rah. 

The third occasion on which he visited Kachhi was after 

his imprisonment with Lieutenant Loveday by the Brihuis 
at the time of the first Afghan war. This was at the begin- 
nmg of 1841 and he made his way from Dddhar to H4ii 
Shahr and Bhdg to Jdni Ddrah. At this time, Dddhar was 
held by the and Bombay Grenadiers. 

On the first two occasions the country appears to have 
een suffering from tke weak rule of Mehrib Khdn of Kaldt. 
ound Dddhar and Hdji Shahr, the country was populous 
an we I cultivated, but further south many of the sUnding 
crops were lying uncut, and trade was at a standstill and 
abandoned owing to the depredations of marauders from 
•he Jhalawdn hills. 


Ahmad Sbib. 


Visit o f 
Masson. 


On the outbreak of the first Afghdn war the political 
British Government with the district were 
r he first time established. In 1838, Lieutenant Leech 

sul!* r **’“*®‘* arrangements regarding 

Pp ies for the army about to proceed to Afghdnistdn. 

on h u communication 

.Af British army depended during its operations in 

■ K nistdn, Kachhi was of great importance and from 1839 
• 4a was held and administered by the British. 


British con¬ 
nection. 
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In March 1839, the Bengal column of the army and Ihr 
troops of Shih Shuja-ul-Mulk assembled at Didhar, having 
marched via Barshori, MIrpur, Bhdg and HAji. I.aler, on 
the'21st of March, the Bombay column reached (.andilva, 

having marched along the western siJe of Kachhi. I.Voa, 

here it had been hoped that the column would have been 
enabled to march up the Mdia pass and so reach the 
highlands about the same time as the Bengal column, 
but the Miila route was pronounced impracticable, and. after 
some days spent at the mouth of the pass, it was decided lo 
march via Shorin, Sanni and Naushahra and to follow on 
the heels of the Bengal coluojn in its passage up the Boldn. 
Neither force fought any actions of particular importance 
on its way through Kachhi. but the predatory tribes along 
the route busied themselves in cutting off convoys and in 
rendering the lines of communication absolutely “""f*- 
On the advance of the army, some companies of Native 
iofantrv were left to g.rri«,n Didhar at the *'’♦ 

Boldn pass, and military posts were later on established a 
Lahri, Phuliji, Chhattar and Shihpur and subsequently a 

^'shortly after the advancing armies had passed up Ihc 
Bolin, all the jigirs in Kachhi which had been granted y 
preceding Brihui governments 10 the various tribes lor 

services rendered were ordered to be confiscated '"j one 

Saiad Muhammad Sharif was appointed at the adiS 
Kachhi. This official, who was not reputed to be trus 
worthy, was largely responsible for the confiacations. the 
result of which was to inflame many chiefs ; 

and influence among the Brihu.s, 'Camil Khin lllia.^ 

the brother-in-law of Shih Nawis Khln of 
Khin Mingal, and others. These men, wh<,.e protest.^ w.^^ 
not listened to, retired sullen and dejected to 
were soon at the head of bodies of insurgents. ^ 

Among the tribes who caused inost trouble on e 
communication were the Marris, Bugtis. om . 
lakrinis*. BIbrak. chief of the Bugtis. and , 

the Dombkia, were the mo-it notoriou* of the leader* o 
plundering expedition*. No man wa*»afeand the 

haraa&ed beyond endurance. Rar ly in iBjQs Mr._ _ — 

* JakrAnis are a clao of tbo Dooibki*. 
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of the Beniral Service was appointed as Political Agent in History 
Sind and Biluchistin and it was determined to send an 
expedition against the Dombkis, at the first opportunity. 
Accordingly, in October 1839, a force under Major 
Billamore, of the 1st Bombay Grenadier Regiment, pro¬ 
ceeded to operate against the predatory tribes of eastern 
Kachhi and the neighbouribg hills. The detachment 
arrived at PhuUji early in November, but Bijir Kh 4 n, 
with all his followers, had abandoned the plain country 
and with their wives and families taken refuge in the 
Marri and Bugti hills. Major Bill;«more followed them 
into the hills and defeated the Bugti tribe with severe loss, 
capturing thtir chief, BIbrak, whom he sent prisoner to Sind. 

Kahin in the Marri country was also entered and the expe¬ 
dition was entirely successful. British troops were then 
posted atLahri, Phul^ji. Chhattar and Shihpur. 

Meanwhile the authorities had determined to punish the 
Khin of Kal^t for his failure to provide supplies in Kachhi, 
and General Willshire’s division, which was on its way to 
India from Kandahir, turned off from Quetta and took 
Kalit on November 13, 1839. Mehrib Khtin was killed 
and Shih NawAz Khin installed as KhAn of KalAt 
The district of Kachhi was. however, severed from K^lAt 
and annexed to the territories of ShAh Shuja-ul-Mulk, under 
the administratioQ of British officers. Subsequently the 
BrAhui tribes rose against ShAh NawAz KhAn in favour of 
the young N isfr KhAn, son of Mir MehrAb KhAn, who on 
the deAtfi of his father had fled to KhArAn. KalAl fell into 
the hands of Nasir KhAn and ShAh NawAz KhAn was com¬ 
pelled to abdicate. The British representative at KalAt, 
Lieutenant Loveday, was also taken prisoner. Nasir KhAn 
then made overtures to the British representative at Quetta, 

Captain Bean, but finding them fruitless and learning that 
the recovery of KalAt was resolved upon, he moved down 
into Kachhi vi 1 the BolAn Pass, taking with him Lieutenant 
Loveday as a prisoner and attacked the British post at DAdhar 
on October 29, 1840, but was repulsed. Desultory attacks 
were made on the two following days, but reinforcements hav¬ 
ingarrived under Major Boscawen, the troops moved against 
the KhAn, whose forces withdrew, leaving on the ground 
the still warm body of the murdered Lieutenant Loveday. 
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History. 


About the same time that the Kh^in was advancing through 
the Boldin to Dddhar. Kam^il Khdn Iltdza. had collected 
a force of 4,000 men and had reached and plundered 
Ganddva. It was apprehended that he would advance 
thence on Bhdg. which contained large stores of gram 
and was defended only by a few irregular horse. Moreover, 
‘the Governor, Muhammad Sharif, was in league with the 
Brdhuis. Fortunately reinforcements arrived at Bhdg in 
time from Lahri and the place was saved. Shortly after. 
Major Boscawen encountered the Brdhuis at Kanda. The 
Brdhuis lost 130 men in the engagement which followed. 

Alter the discomfiture of the Brdhuis at Dddhar, the 
Khdn’s army was reinforced and took up a strong hill 
position at Kumbi about 8 miles from Kotra. Here they 
were attacked by a small force consisting of 850 bayonets, 
60 sabres and two guns under Colonel Marshall. After a 
stubborn resistance the Brdhuis were eventually defeated 
with the loss of some 300 men, whilst Mir Bohdr with seven 
other chiefs and 130 followers were taken prisoners. 

These operations secured the lines of communication 

through Kachhi. 

Mr. Ross Bell died and was succeeded by Colonel Outram 
in August 1841. Acting on the advice of this officer, 
the British Government reversed its former policy, an 
Colonel Stacy was deputed to try and induce the young 
Nasir Khdn to come in to the British authorities. In this 
he succeeded and Nasir Khdn waited on Colonel Outram 
and was confirmed as Khdn of Kaldt. Kachhi, 
other forfeited portions of his territory, was restore to 
him. Sibi had been taken possession of in the name o 
Shdh Shuja-ul-Mulk and a PoliticHl Officer wasnowappom 
ed to reside there. British troops were withdrawn rom 
Lahri. Henceforth the Brdhui tribes and those of 
Kachhi remained in peace but the predatory , 

eastern Kac hi, the Dombkis and Jakrdnis and the 
tribes, the Marris and Bugtis, remained at open war wi 
the British. In December 1841, Colonel Outram 
Captain Jacob for the command of the Sind Irregular 
and the political charge of eastern Kachhi. 
with 250 men of his own regiment, a company of native 
fantry, and 2 field pieces made his headquarters at Chhattar 
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The principal leaders of the predatory tribes, notably the Hisroav. i 
Dombkis and Jakrdnis, were won over to the British service 
and attached to the Sind Irreg'ular Horse. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Turk Ali Jakr^ni, one of the oldest and shrewdest 
of the tribal leaders, proved treacherous and deserted to 
the Bugti^, where he collected a body of outlaws numbering* 
some 1,500 men, but onJacob advancing against them 
at Uch, the robbers dispersed. Throughout the, trying 
year of 1842, Bijdr Kh;ln and other chiefs proved entirely 
faithful and exerted themselves honestly and actively in 
preserving the peace of Kachhi. 

By the end of November 1842, the British had entirely 
evacuated • Afghanistan, Baluchistdn, and Kachhi, and the 
service of the Baloch chiefs and others under the British 
Government came to an end. Then came the war in Sind 
and the. annexation of the province to British India in 
March 1843. Kachhf became a refuge for all the dis¬ 
contented and lawless characters who had been driven 
out of Sind and became more disturbed than ever. This 
state of affairs continued till in January 1845 Sir Charles 
Napier in person, with Generals Hunter and Simpson at the 
head of an army of about 7,000 men of all arms and 
accompanied by Mir Ali Mur^d of Sind with an auxiliary 
force of some 4,000' Baloch, proceeded against the robber 
tribes of Kachhi under Bijdr Khdn Dombki, who fled to the 
Bugti hills. The Marris having been prevailed on by Major 
Jacob to refuse them passage, they surrendered, and Bijdr 
Kh 4 n, the Dombki chief, with his son Na*-ir Khdn, remained 
State prisoners till 1851, when Bijdr Khan having died of 
old age, his followers were released at the request of Major 
Jacob and allowed to return to Kachhi. The Jakrdnis were 
deported and settled in J^nid^ra. At the same time the 
Kah^ris were reinstated in the lands round Chhattar-Phuldji 
which had been taken from them by tlie Dombkis. 

After this campaign, two companies of infantry, a troop 
of cavalry and a field piece were posted at Shdhpur. The 
jakrdnis and Dombkis remained quiet, but plundering ex¬ 
peditions into Kachhi by the Marns and Bugtis still con¬ 
tinued ; and, in September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that 
“ the whole province of Kachhi is being overrun by the 
and the peaceful inhabitants are fast leaving the 
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country with their families and property to reside in Sind. 

The tract of country in the Ndri river is almost entirely 
deserted.” The treaty made in 1854 by Major John Jacob, 

C.B., on the part of the British Government with Mir 
Nasir KhAn, Khdn of Kalit, placed the relations between 
the Khdn and the British Government on a sound footing. 

Both the tribes were subsidised by the Khdn, but their 
conduct showed no improvement. Mir Nasir Kh^n died in 
1857 and was succeeded by Mir Khuddd^d Khdn, who in 
1859 was compelled to lead an expedition against the 
Marris. Kahdn was occupied, and the expedition, which was 
accompanied by Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Green, was 
successful. It does not, however, appear to have had any 
lasting eflFect, as a second expedition had to be undertaken 
in 1862, also apparently without much beneficial result. 

The state of the country became more and more disturbed, 
and it was at this juncture that Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Sandeman appeared on the scene. His first 
mission to Kaldt in 1875 was not entirely successful, but 
in the following year, by his tact and firmness, he succeeded 
in bringing about the Mastung agreement, the Magna 
Charta of the Brdhui Confederacy, which eflFected a settle¬ 
ment between Mir Khudiddd Khan and his rebellious 
chiefs. To make the influence thus acquired really effec¬ 
tive for the future, the British Government now accepte 
the responsibility, as the paramount power, of preserving 
the peace of the country, and a fresh treaty was conclu e 
with Mir Khuddddd Kh4n in December 1876. At 
of 1878 the second Afghdn war broke out, and Sibi, 
which had continued to be held by the Binizai chiefs as 
Governors of the Afghdn rulers, was occupied by a detac - 
ment of troops from Jacobibdd at the request of the ruri/ 
and people. On the close of the first phase of the war, 1 
was finally ceded to the British by the treaty of G^ndam 
(May, 1879). This treaty was shortly afterwards abroga . 
but at the close of the war it was decided, at the strenuo 
instance of Sir Robert Sandeman, to retain the areas origi¬ 
nally ceded by the treaty, though final orders for perman 
retention were not passed till 1882. 

During the reign of Mir Khudiddd Khin, Kachhi wa 
long a scene of anarchy and raiding, and at Bhig *** ' 
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1893 the Khan’s Mustaufi^ or chief accountant, with his HisTXMtr. 
father, his son and a follower were murdered by the Khin's 
orders. The Khin appears to have suspected the Mustaufi 
of treachery and alleg^ed that the latter had made an attempt 
on his life. Khudid^d Khdn’s abdication was subsequently 
accepted by the Government of India in favour of his son, 

Mir Mahmdd Khin, the present Khin, during’ whose reign 
the country has remained peaceful and its administration 
has greatly developed. 

Kachhi forms part of the Kaldt State and the system of 
its administration and political control is the same as in 
Sarawin, but the lands through which the Sind-Pishfn 
Railway passes form part of the Naslribdd tahsll of the 
Sibi District, the Political Agent of which district also 
exercises control over the Dombkis and Kali^ris who are 
settled in the Lahri nidbat. 

Archaeological interest in Kachhi attaches chiefly to the AacB«OLO- 
existence of various dambs or mounds which are found 
scattered throughout the district. Several of these mounds 
are attributed to an infidel king, named Dallu* Rai, who 
appears to be a half mythical and half historical personage 
and to whom no definite place in history can be assigned. 

Such mounds as are known afte*- this king are to be found 
in Jhal, G^jin and Shorin and appear to be the ruins of old 
cities and are strewn over with pieces of pottery. Similar 
mounds or tumuli exist in Kotra and Kunira. In, the 
Bolj*n lands are the ruins of the old city of Khdnpur, those 
of the old Birdzai town of Mirzapur near Mithri, of Gujrit 
near Didhar and of Chikar Mdri near Sami. 

At a distance of about 4 miles to the north-east of Kh^ri, Ruins of a 
there are ruins of a very large fort, the ramparts of which 

still in existence but in a ruined condition. Tne western 
side of the fort touches the skirts of the Mddagin hills. The 
northern wall has been carried away by the Kashok stream. 

Inside are the ruins of many houses, while a road issues from 
*t and runs in an easterly direction. 

The old mounds of Chhalgari which lie about 8 miles to Mounda of 
the south-west of Bellpat station were visited in 1904* by ^***“*A»”* 

• For n detailed account aee R*p»rt tf^Arelunlogical Survey Wmrk 
•n Norlb-West Frontier Province and BalucbieiAo, 1904-05, by M. A. 

Stein, Ph.D., Peebawir. 
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I 

Dr. Stein, Arch®olog'ical Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistdn, who is of opinion, from the 
evidence available, that the mounds contain debris, accumu- 
lations of a pre-Muhammadan settlement. The mounds lie 
to the north-cast of the village, the main mound extendin;; 
south-west to north-east for about 175 yards; its greatest 
breadth on the top is only about 20 yards and there are seve¬ 
ral small terrkce-like shoulders jutting out from its sides. 
To the west of this mound and parallel to it, at a distance 
of about 120 yards, there stretches a smaller mound about 95 
yards long and only 10 to 12 feet high. Both mounds are 
thickly strewn with pottery, generally fragments of very 
small size, among which little figurines in burnt clay are 
also found after rains. Buddhist remains have also been 
discovered at Chhalgari and Tambu. 

Two Buddhist seal impressions were found at the village 
of Tambu in Bhdg in 1903. 

They bear a Buddhist formula in Brabmi character, above 

which are representations of five stupas^ surrounded by a 
varying number of chditras or “ umbrellas ”, such as are 
usually raised above objects of Buddhist worship. Both seal 
impressions are identical and Dr, M. A. Stein, who examined 
them, considers that the characters of the legend are not older 
than the eighth century A.D. nor much later than the ninth. 

The formula* is that well known in the Buddhist creed «n 


Sanskrit:— 

{i) “ dharmd hetii prabhavi, h^tun t^shin Tathigato 
hyavadat. 

(2) T^shdn chi yo nirodha, ivam vidi Mahi Shara 

mans. 

(3) Sarav pipasyikirani (? am), kushalasyopasa pra 

dam. 

(4) Sva Chittam paridamanam, itad Buddhinush s* 

nam.” __ 

--—---; ~~ Ruin'* 

• Reproduced from an article entitled “ An E*cursion 
and Site of an A<icient City near B.«khra, ;3 fos i. Sie* 

6 norili from Sin^hed. (!■ xtrac'ed from the Journal of 
phenaon) with a Note by jamea PrinMCp." (Journal of 
Society of Btngal, Vol. IV., paj^e IJS*) 
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Its translation is as follows :— 

“ Whatever moral (or human) actions arise from some 
cause, 

The cause of them has been declared by Tathdgata : 

\Vhat is the check to these actions, 

Is thus set forth by the g'reat Sramanas. 

No vice is to be committed : 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised : 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection : 

This is the commandment of the Buddha." 

Such seal impressions which were used as votive offer¬ 
ings, have been frequently found in the United Provinces 
and also in other parts of Northern India. 

Two clay-moulds for casting coins were found in Khdri. 
Professor Rapson of the British Museum identified them to be 
two varieties of a forced currency which was issued by Mu- 
hammadbin rughlqkabouti33oA D. The coins,h6 remarked, 
were an evidence of one of the most iniquitous attempts 
in history to force a debasea coinage on a people. 


Archaolo* 

GY. 


Old coins. 
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GEOGKAFHYy-HJSTOHY 


The ifrOTince of JhalftwiD liei between latitude 25 ° 28 ^ and 
21 ' N. and longitude 65 ° 11' and 67 ° 27 ' E. Itfltretchea from 
Kalat to Bela and from the Kachhi plain to the Talleys of Makrdn 
and Khiiin. Its greatest length from north to south is 250 miles 
and from east to west 100 miles. It oofers a total area of 21,128 
B<|iiare miles. 

Tlie name Jhalawdn is derirsd from yod/, a Balnehi word, mean¬ 
ing below, or to the sonth. From the fact that the word need is 
a Baluchi one, it may be inferred that the name was giren when 
a Baluchi-speaking race was in power in Kalit. It is distinguished 
from Sarawin (the aboTe, or to the north), and the tribes form¬ 
ing the two great dirisions of the Brdhni oonfederaoy, known 
respeodfelj as the Sarawin and Jhalawtn were probably formed 
into these units, as they are now known, by Mir Abdnlla in the 
cofly part of the 18 th eentorj. The country is for the most part 
broken and monntainons, being intersected here and there by 
Talleys of rarying width. It forms the catchment area of three 
large rirers and of sereral smaller ones. The former are the 
Gidar Dhor with its great tributary the Mashkae, which falls into 
the sea under the name of the Hingol rirer; the KoUohi riTor 
which oTentnally enters Sind under the name of the Gij, after its 
junction with its tributary of that name, in the Kirthar range ; 

the Mdla, which, riling in the Harboi hills, passes eventnally 
iuto the plains of Kachhi. Among the minor rirers are the Sokl^ji, 
or Kacbhi-ni-jal, to the east of Sh^khri, which rises in the 
Harboi hills ; the Hab and the Pordli with its tributary the Kud 
rirer. The country slopes gradually southward, the highest 
Talleys being about 6,500 feet abore the sea lerel near Kalat, 
and the lowest about 1,000 feet above the sea level in Sirdna. 
Similarly the mountains descend from the fine heights of Z^ndini 
io the Harboi hills, 9,424 feet, to the Charp 4 r hills near 
fiiirdus, 2,520 feet. 

1 a 
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Some of the scenery in the northern parts round the Harboi 
hills w grand and picturesque, but to the south the country is 
bare and uninteresting, the hills being of the rocky, bleak, and 
barren aspect so distinctive of the mountains in many parts of 
Baluchistan. The most open part of the country lies in the tracts 
close to the Pab bills, and between them and the Harboi range, 
from which they slope gradually downward. The sonlhern end 
of the Harboi rises abruptly to a height of C ,759 feet above sea 
level, and from here the country commences a second descent, 
this time far more rapid than the former. On the western side 
there is a series of small valleys generally running north snd south 
including the Mashkae nidbat, J 4 u, Nondrav, and Bnlbusi. 

The northern boundary of the .Jhalawan country from west to 
east may be said to commence from a point on the Garr hills 
north-west of Nfmargh. Hence it runs southward leaving the 
valley of Nimargh in the Sarawan country, and turna eastward 
from'sinj 4 va, passing to the north of Dasht-f-Oordn, and crossing 
the ChandrAm.an offshoot of Siahkoh.to the west ofKalit reaches 
the higher slopes of the Harboi hills. Here the boundary is 
the dividing line between the tribal territory of the Nfchdns and 
Shahwanis, while further eastward, it separates the lands of the 
Jattaks and the Lahris. The northern part of the eastern boond- 
ary has, like the northefn, southern, and western boundaries, 
never been defined, but roughly it may be taken as the eastera 

watershed of the range which will be pre«mtly described as the 

Miila hills. It is on this range that the Rinds and other tribes of 
Kachhi meet the Jattaks. and the division between their r«p^- 
tire territories forms the boundary. From the mouth o t e 
Mdl. river the great Kfrthar range begins, and along this range 
from a point on the Sfahdf range west of Paojkhabar. the boundary 
ha. been defined. Between the Mdla and Panjkhabar. the ternt^ 
of the Magassi tribe forms the eastern boundary. Prom Panj * 
to Lak Phdsi, whera the Jhalswdn country meets the Levy ^ 
of Las Bdia, the boundary was laid down by Lieutenant • • 

Steoart. Deputy Colleetor of Karachi, in 1653 - 4 , who uidee<l 
defined the whole boundary line from Psnjkhabar to the sea st 
Monse. Lientenant Stenart did net, however, effect a comp e 
survey of hie bonndary. and Captain Macaolaj wea depute »*» 
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18 C 1-2 to sarTey the ^hole of the line so far as it followed' the Physical 

Abpkctb 

Kirthar range and the contiguous hills. The boundary runs almost 
in a straight line from the high northern peak of the Siahif 
mountain, along the eastern edge of the highest mountains of the 
first or eastern range and five or six miles within the range from the 
Sind plains. It thus coincides with the boundary between Balu¬ 
chistan and Sind as far as the xalley of Lop in the Levy Tracts, 
whence it trends westward to the Mchi, Bhcdor, and Mol hills. 

In former, and indeed until quite recent times, Bdla was part and 
parcel of Jhalaw&n. Though at the present time the distinction 
between the territories of the Las Bela State and the adjoining 
tribal territory is becoming more marked, no boundary has yet 
been defined. Indeed, the boundary between Bela and the rest 
of Jbalaw&n is the subject of disputes, now pending practically 
ihroughoot its length; and, therefore, any attempt to describe it 
could only be misleading. 

Only a portion of the Harboi hills lies in the Jhalaw^n coun- nil] ranpes. 
try, the part held by the Shahw&nis and Lahris being in ^^jje 
Saraw^n area. The Jhalaw 4 n portion of the Harboi lies roughly 
between the Sdr^b valley on the west and the Soinda river basin 
on the east. Ou the south the ranges reach down towards the 
Zahri valley and Anjira. It is a saying among the Brdhuia that 
the Harboi range stretches from Kaldt to Kabul, by which 
it is, no doubt, meant to convey that the Harboi forms part of 
the great masses of mountains which stretch across the highest 
plateau of BalnchisUn through Quetta and Hindubigh to K&kar, 

Kburusin and thence to Ghazni. Two of the principal rivers of 
the country have' their head waters in its slopes ; the Qidar 
Dhor which rises from the western side under the name of the R^j, 
and the Mdla river whose important branch the Malghave rises in 
the R^shak hills and amalgamates with the Soinda near Paodran. 

The principal mountains are the Dr^j which bounds the Sdrib 
valley and the R^sliak hills, north of Zahri. The hills north of 
Nich 4 ra are known as Dhnk. The Harboi which takes its name 
from Uar, all, and boi, scents (Llarb<ji—all scents) contaius some 
of thc'highest peaks in the Jhalawdn country, and owing to the 
verdure which clothes its slopes, possesses some of the finest 
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Aspects. magnificent precipices and turreted peaks on either side. 

Among the highest points may be mentioned Hamandn-kushU 
9,040 feet, a splendid rocky prominence lying to the west of the 
Laur Valley, Lokra to the south-east of M 4 mat 4 wa, 9,622 feet, 
Z^ndAni, 9,424 feet, on the east of the Lanr valley, and Golik 
9,278 feet above sea level There are several small basins situat¬ 
ed in the hills, such as DashUk, Pim 4 zi, Gulak, Al^nt, and 
Khatonki on the south-western range. The larger valleys include 
Surkdn, M 4 mat 4 wa, Langari, Krudi, Pandr 4 o, Nfchira, and 
TTH-niri. There are also several magnificent gorges, the finest being 
Chirkumb, which lies between the little valley of Khudi south-east 
of Kapoto, and Pandr in. This gorge is in some places not mope 
than 6 feet wide while the sides rise to a height of some three 
hundred feet. The sun does not penetrate its depths and the 
water in the pools which are known as Doli, Girdo, Londo, and 
Gada-t 4 -knmb, is always icy cold even in the middle of summer. 
Another gorge is Jurgi on the road from Kapoto to Nichira. It 
is so narrow that loaded camels are unable to pass through It for. 
abont 15 yards. Another picturesque pass is the Chashmai 
leading from Nfchdra between the Dramoni and Potai hills to Sari 
Shdr and Surkh^n. The masses of mounUins rise in pinnacles far 
above the pass. On the R^shak hills are sitoated the shrines of 
Pir AH B^z 4 t and Pfr Gazo. The former is a long cave in the 
side of the hill, and it is said that the PIr after entering the cave 
never reappeared. 

The only places which have settled inhabitants are Kfch 4 ra, 
Paodr 4 n, and Mimatiwa. In summer the hills are visited by 
Mak 4 li and B 4 r 4 nzai M^ngals and some of the sections of the 
Z 4 bri tribe, Bigbbinis and Saniris, etc. 

Geological The geological formation is of nummulitic limestone. It i» 
formation. compact and white or reddish white, and contains nnmmaliles, 
orbitoides, operculina, assilina, alveolina of large size, and fossils 
of nummulitic scries ; the thickness is unknown but is probsbly 
mors than a thousand feet. The Harboi hills abound, perhaps 
more than any others in Jhalswin, in animal life, the wild sheep 
and Sind ibex are common, as are also wolves, foxes, and hyenas- 
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The hare ia foond on the ekirU of the mounUins and the leopard Physical 

ie not uncommonly met with. The eagle (loafcdft), the riiho and 

the khatonk neat among the highest peaks, and chikor abound 

especially around MAmtliwa. The moat difficult parts of the 

mountains are the slopes from wh.ch the Tiriki river descends, 

and theae are the farourite haunts of the wild sheep and Bind 

ibex. 

For Balnchist 4 n, the slopes of the Harboi are well-wooded and Vegetatioa 
the juniper (^Juniperui exceUa), gioan or Jchanjak (Pisiaeia 
eabuliea)^ maihmonk (PrunuM eburnea), sod archin {Pruhiu 
amygdalui) are common, as also are the thishdr {Frax{nu$ 
ganthozyloidet), tdreh (Berbaris vulgaris)^ and the poisonous 
pipal {Daphne oleoidee), FlOwer-bushes and herbs inclnde 
the lira (CamiinuM cyMtnum), gwAri-darnav (wild lavender), 
pur chink (peppermint), pionpulli {Matricaria lutiocarpa), and 
boi mhdardn {Achillea eantoUna) the wild onion is also found 
and the flowers include the wild briar and the tnlip. 

The Miila hills have been thus christened for want of a better xbe mala 
name. They form an offshoot to the south-east of the Harboi 
range, and running from a point north-east of Oaag to the Hdla 
river on the south, include the two ranges of mountains lying 
between the Mishkbel and Pissib^l branches of the Mdla river and 
the hills to the west of the Pissib^l north of B^ghwina. They 
thus include the whole of the catchment area of the Mdla river 
and its confluents, and also the basin of the Snkleji river, otherwise 
known as the Kachbi-ni-jsl, which waters the fertile lands of 
Shor^Q and Q£j 4 n in Eaohhi. 

The principal subsidiary ranges within this ares sre the Nagiu 
hills on the north, the Palki ( 7,830 feet), the Muklii ( 7,794 feet) 
and Shihmoz ( 8 , 7 d-'> feet) in the centre, the Bholanr ( 6 , 06 .*> feet), 
and Qindiri ( 3,347 feet) hills on the south bordering the Mdla. 

Among other hills which may be mentioned are Ilaziirmcshi 
( 6,126 feet), Dasht-i-KaUn-nd-mash ( 7,736 feet), the Tdkdri hill 
east of Palki, and the TaUng, Nodgwdr, and Gadahi. Prom the 
latter, the sandstone griddles universally used by the Drahuis in 
baking their bread are mauufa«’tured and taken to Kachhi for 
sale. Of the hills between the Mishk and Pissibcl, the beel 
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known mngM «ro the Khdkoi (7.743 feet) end Kir«nf (8,031 feel), 
whiUt to the west ot the riesibdl or AnjlrR river we h.ve the Top 
hills O.fiOl feet high on Iho north and several less well-known 
peaks on the south. 

The Mula range, especially the eastern portion, is perhaps one 
of the most difficult and uninviting ranges of this part of the 
conntry. Owing to its proximity to Kachhi the sides of the moun- 

tttins are bare and bleak and many parts of it are almost inacces¬ 
sible. It has hardly ever been visited by Europeans. It is 
crossed by only two frequented tracks, the Kuchakuni and the 
Liilnv. There are many other footpaths but they are hardly 
acceasible, and are known only to the people who live near them. 
Here and there are small plateaus and patches of cultivation, but 
for the most part the hills ai-e frequented only by nomads, ^ith 
their flocks. Among these plateaus, locally known as daiht may 
be mentioned DharntMi lying on the top of the great Shihmoz 
hill; Mandrejau G, 2 G 7 feet above sea level; Sar^ch 4,144 feet, 
MuhAnch 2 , 7 G 2 feet high, and Dasht-i-kaldn. In the ronges 
between the Mishk and Pissibed are to be found Chutok, Kirdci, 
and Kodarav, the last named being 6,1 C 7 feet above sea level. 
There are few places of interest in these barren tracts, but Bhaejav, 
Pir Kalanda, and Chutok, near .Tdnh in the Mdla river, are worthy 
of mention. Bhaejav is approached from Pi'r Ldkha or Uusoi in 
the Mula river, and was in former days a favourite place of refuge 
for Gauhar Khdn, the Zahri Chief, when he was on bad terms with 
the Khdn of Kaldt. In the glen there is a little fort now m 
ruins and a garden containing some apricot trees. 

Mfr Ghat is another such hold. Pfr Kalandar is a pretty flat 
lying under the KiSto hill with Hazdrmeshi above it. There is 
a pleasant grove of jag trees which are out by the Loris of the 
neighbourhood for the manufacture of combs, wooden roeasores. 
etc. The place takes its name from a ssint, named Kalsndar, who 
disappeared into the earth at this spot; and every traveller who 
passes by must present s handful of grain for the benefit of the 
keeper of the shrine. Chutok, s fine gorge, which can be reached 
from Jdnb on the Mdla river contains s picturesque pool of tep' 
water. Nurobcrieu fantastic springs well forth from crovices m 
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the rocky sides of the gorge, which, clothed with mow and Phtmoal 
fern, lower high abore the pool. A few Merri Beloch lire in the 
ficinity and believe that fairies and spirits freqnent the place. 

The inhabitant of the northern parte of these hills are Jat- inhnbltanu. 
take, nomadic members of the tribe camping right down to the 
Miila river. Along the banks of the Mishkbcl and Miila rivers 
varions sections of the Zahri tribe are to be found, chiefly Loti- 
anis and Danyds. The country between the MishkU’l and 
Pissflx^l is populated only in summer, by Gujars, Sundurs, Channels, 

Eaghbanis, and Sabaiz. In the hills north of Biighwiiua the 
inhabitants are chieHy Samlri, ShAhozai, and Zahris. Round 
Ciazg some Nicharis, Pandrdnis, Raiaanis, and Sumaliiris graze 
their flocks in the summer months. The Pissibcl is inhabited by 
Various sections of the Musiani tribe. 

The Miila hills have never been geologically surveyed. The GeoloKio.il 
formation is of limestone with occasional belts of sandstone; such, 
for instance, as the Laghdri portion of the Gudai hill from which 
sandstone for the manufacture of griddles is taken. Ferrous 
sulphate, known locally as khdghal and tdgh, has also been 
discovered on the slopes of the Hazdrmeshi hills at a place about 
12 miles from Pir Kalandar, and they are said to be rich in this 
mineral. 

The leopard is common in the Haadrmeshi range and wild sheep 
and Sind ibex come down to it from the higher ranges of the 
Uarboi hills in winter. 

Vegetation, especially in the southern portion of the range, is Vegetation, 
scarce. The juniper is to be found round Shdhmoz and Gazg and 
the olive and the gwan in other parts. The valleys have plenty 
of Umarisk jungle, end mesr Pishak there is a small quantity 
of dwarf palm (pisA) which is taken by the Jsttaks to. Kachhi for 
ssle. The jag and olive are not nnoommoo in tracts where water 
is obtainable, while reeds (nal) are also exported from the Lt'dav 
river. Zira (cumin seed) locally known as Hta, grows in the 
nor them portion of the ares, and is much valued by the people. 

This range, which bounds Jhalswiln on the west, is a oonti- Western 
Dustion of the Osrr hills in Ssrswdo. Oommeoeing from a 
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point near Nfnargh, the main ridge, after tbrowinf off the 
Siibaa range to the west, roni almost doe sooth until it forks at 
the north eastern end of the Kolwa Tallfj in Makrin, whence the 
upper branch ourves westward to the central Makrin range, while 
the lower oonnects with the hills of the Makrin coast. The 
Hingol river thus flanks it throughont, on the east, and for a 
long distance on the south it is enclosed between the Hingol and 
its tributary the Maahkae which forms the boundary between 
Jhalawan and Khiran. The range, though continuous, bears 
various names at different points of its course. The portion 
between Nfmargh and the GSrrok river is known as the Qarr 
Hills, one of the most prominent parts of which is Owandin, 
north-west of Sdrib, which contains the fine peak of Apak, 8,029 
feet above sea leveL West of Gidar it is called the Zfri* ( 7,120 
feet high) and from this point it begins to dip. to a point about 
6,500 feet above sea level, where it is crossed by the Kalghali 
pass. North of Koda a spur known as Miskfn rises to 7,187 feet, 
and from this point it tends slightly westward and oontinoes to 
decrease in height. East of the Maahkae it takes the general 
name of Niim Garr, but in different localities it is known as 
Dhdmag, Chur Chnrri, and Manjav. 

In addition to the Hingol, it is drained by the Baddo river and 
its numerous tributaries. At the northern end the slopes are 
gradual, but from Gidar to Mashkae its sides become difficult 
and precipitous. The torrent beds In the Garr hills contain some 
small patches of cultivation, the best known of which are Lijje 
and Nauroi KaUt To the north the hills are of red.or white 
compact limestone with flint slabs, the strata being much contorted. 
Bound Gidar and the Kalghali pass, the limestone is reddish 
in colour, covering marls and conglomerate, with dark blue lime’ 
stone underneath. Near Maihkae trap is found mixed with the 
limestone. As the range runs south, the vegetation decreases. 

In the Garr bills the principal tree is the pistachio which abounds 
especially in Gwanddn. The monntain ash is also common. 
Cumin and aaafetida are plentiful. 

The Garr bills are inhabited by the Garr Sdaolis and Ssodris. 
Fviber south the inhabitants are principally Muhammad liasnis 
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of the H 4 runi Mardimhai section. Bonod Gidar, Koda, and PanioAt 
Kordak there are Samaldria, aome Mohammad Haanis and 
Sdjdii, while near Mashkae the balk of the popnlation are 
Mnhammad Haania. 

The Garr hilla are crossed by three principal rontea : the first 
from Kaldt to Khirdn ria the Pahrod river and Chiringi, and 
known as Bdbaki; the second, known as the Khdrdn Rib, 
via the Zhal pass; and the third from Gidar to Khirdn ria the 
Jhnr river. All these rootes are easily passable by camels with 
ordinary loads. Other rontes, which are, however, difficult for 
loading camels, are the Sidh Kand between Sdrdb and Khdrdn, 
and that crossing the Sidhidk and Hajdmo passes between Gidar 
and Khdrdn. Farther aonth the main practicable passes are the 
Kalghali on the Kaldt>Panjgdr route; the Gwanik between 
Grisha and Koda ; the Barida and the Jdnri, leading from 
Qrdsha to Jebri; and the Barithi and Sdr passes on the road from 
Awdrdn to Jaa. 

Mountain aheep are common and a leopard isoecasionally met 
with. 

Throughout the middle of the Jhalawdn eonntry from Anjira jjiq Oentrsl 
to Khatdchk south of Ndl, there are a number of scattered hills Jbala*'^" 
which cannot be said to belong to any particular range. They 
are the Dobdntil hills, highest peak 7,347 feet, which lie between 
Ldkoridn and Gidar ; the Garehi hills 6,268 feet high, which 
form a spur of the Dobdntil hills, and run south-westward to the 
Gidar Dhor at a point west of Tdtak where they are known as the 
Shiir hills. Between Tutak and Ndl the Hushtir hills with Banno, 
separate the Ndl and Ferozdbdd valleys, in which are situated the 
lead mines of Sdkrdo. The highest point of these hills is 7,260 feet. 

Passing eastward we have the peaks of Ndgh ( 6,049 feet) and Tdgh 
( 5,000 feet) between the Kappar and Upper Khusddr valleys, and, 
still further east, the great moss of mountains between Khusddr and 
the Mdla river, consisting of a series of ranges for the moat part run¬ 
ning north a^nd sooth, and known as Drdkhe'I, Pnnddharr, Oharap- 
dio, Sdmba ( 6,605 feet), Kan ( 6 , 540 feet), andHalwdi ( 7,086 feet). 

Of these the highest are Drdkbdl which rises 8,141 feet above eea- 
level and Pnnddharr 7,904 feet. South-east of Kbusddr and south 

a b 
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uf Krn)rib4a, lie the Qerrl hllle which ere ooenectrd with the lower 
rRiiRre oT the lluehtir. CroMin* the Oidwr Dhor iheHh^ih^n hilU, 
whiuh are io ooneplcooui from the NAl'Teliey, mey be included 
ainuiiK ^boie lerioe ; they run from north to louth u fur ei tho 
angle formod by iho junotion of the lUnhari with the Oidar Dhor 
or Nil river ae it ii here called. Tho Trunddn tributery of the 
KoUchi rieee in the 8hdr hilia and the Sieol hai ila lource in the 
Drikhtl. Tho Kahnak fiver gatbcra iU watwe principally from 
the Iluabtir and the ■oothern alopea of the Qarri hills, whilst tho 
Simin has its prineipal source in the southern slopes of the 
latter. 

Of all the ranges thus eomprised in the central bill area of 
Jbalawin. the most interesting are those to the east of Khozdir. 
Tliey enclose the plotnreeque little valley of Siaol,' and right 
opposite Khoadir siaea the craggy and precipitooa mountain of 
llalwii. With their inherent love of punning, the Brihnis con¬ 
nect the name of Halwil with kalwa (sweetmeat). It is said 
that the legendary ruler of Khuaddr, Malik Chap, lived on the 
highest point of this hill 'and be had so many attendants that 
when ho ordered kdltoa to be cooked, they cooked at the bottom 
and could form a Ime and hand it to him, still hot, at the top. 

The geological formation of these hills is ehiefiy of bluish- 
grev, red, and white limestone with here and there slabs of chert. 
At Whr 4 n the formation is mnch stratified and aome granite is to 
be found. The bluish-grey limeetone of the Hoshlir hills overlies 
a bard anb-cvystalline siliceous nnmmnlitio limestone, below which 
there is another stratum of red and white limsstone miaed with 
slabs of chert. In tho Sbdahdn bills there la trap as well as 
limestone, the trap oonaiating of different varieties of serpentine 
nnd diorita, eihibiting in places a poroellaasona fracture. There 
arc also veins indleatieg the presence of earbonate of copper. 

The moat cbaraeterlstio tree of all tbass ranges is the olive, 
which ie ftmnd in fair abniidanee. The Drdkh^l hUl ia snfficienlly 
high to piodece a quantity of juniper. The inbabitanU of the 
range are Oorgatiisaod Shdbdtdaai Muhammad Hasnia with some 
BamalAris in the Dobdoail. Kalandriais, Owahriojar Staolis, 
Mulmmaiad Hasnia are found round Tdtak, Bisanjaua in Husbtir 
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and Shlshiot Mardoia ia Baono, and Raisani Mdogils, Khidrdnis 
and Mardois ia Garri. Ghnlsmini M^ngali, Sheikh Sisolia and 
Naihwinia inhabit Drikh^l and the adjoining hilla. 

The Sind ibex and wild sheep {urial) are to be found chieflj in 
the DrikhA range and Bhashin. Good shooting can be got 
from Sksol. 

On the road from Zidi to Siaol is the onlj Hindu shrine in 
Jhalawin, known bj them as M 4 ta-jo-Garb or Asiapdri ; by the 
Bribuis as Shobro. There is a small garden situated on the eastern 
slopes of the Punddharr hill, and a oave from which rises a spring 
of water. The entrance to the cave is divided by a pillar and any 
mmn who oannot pass through the narrow entrance is considered 
to be sank in sin. Daring the summer rains it is caetomary for 
the Nil Hindus to invite their friends at Wad, Zidi, and Khusdar 
to meet them at the shrine on certain dates, and here they hold a 
Uttle leetivaL The Brihais believe the place to be haunted by evil 
spirits. 

Tbroaghoat the greater part of its length this range forms the 
boundary between Sind and Baluchistin. It commences from the 
point where the Mdla river debouches into the Kachhi plain and 
runs almost due north and south towards Karichi, to the north 
of which it tails off into tke Mol~Bhidor hdls. The range is 
bounded on the north by the Mula river and its tributary the Nar, 
end on the weat by the catchment area of the Hab river. Its 
gresteat breadth is UO miles and its length from the Mdla to the 
mid of the Bhddor range about 190 miles. It is widest nearly 
Oppomte ZidL It is traversed by the Kolichi river which even- 
f’Ually forms a junction with the G 4 j at a place nearly opposite the 
Hsrbdb Lak and it eontinuea under the latter name towards Sind. 
The Gfj riasa in the eountry south of Zidi. The Karkh or Kara 
nnd the Ijop or Sdio rivers which run due north, also receive 
Boeh of tbs drainage from the range, which they carry to the 
plains round Jbal in KaehhL On the south near Lak Pbdsi the 
dambdro and Sdrdni streams drain the area lying south of the 

Gtj into the Hab riwor. 

The oharaotsristio of thd^^irthar range is Hs eitrsms 
^nneuasso and consequent abasnoe of inhabitants. Masses of 
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Physioal bare rocky hills fanning for the most psrt in long coniinnoas 

SPKCT8. parallel to each other and haring a general direction north 

and south, are crossed at intervals by similar ranges that ran 
athwart them. The torrent beds which traverse the comparatively 
level spaces thus enclosed are hut rarely filled, and after floods 
dry so rapidly as to be of little use for cultivation. Here and 
there, however, a little cultivation is to be found ; as for inestance 
in the valleys of Karkh or Karu and Chakn, the plain of 
Dariaro and the little valleys of Jambdro. Kathxdoh, and Bahlor. 
Throughout the range, the water which is obuinable from pools 
and small springs, is most unpleasant to the taste being im¬ 
pregnated with sulphates. 

Peaks Starting from the Tdfdi and W^rawi monntaina of which the 

western foot is skirted by the Mdla river, the ranges gradually 
slope upwards towards the Zardak hill north-west of Chaku. 
The Zardak hill is 7,430 feet high and with the Sidh hill ( 6.881 
feet) to the south-east forms the highest point of the -range. 
Another noticeable height is Dirri, 5,787 feet. 

From the top of the Kuchak-nd-Kabar ( 8,878 feet) which 
rises from the high table-land of Ddridro, a good view of the. 
surrounding country ia obtained, the hills beyond the valley of 
Karkh or Karu being visible, as well as the verdant bed of the 
Gaj river. Another important peak is Andrdj ( 6,496 feet) 
to the south-east of Zidi. To the south the monntains decrease 
in siae, the Bhedor hill, not however situated in the Jhniawin 
country, being only 3,820 fael above sea level. There are a good 
many passes in the range which are passable by camels, bwt the 
onlv ones which are mneh used are the Qdji I^k on the roed 
from Zfdi and Khuaddr to Jhal, the Harbdb, Phdsi, Rohd. and 
Garre leading from Balnchistdn to Sind. With the ex¬ 

ception of the G 4 j route, which follows the bed of the river so 
namod, thaae all pass over the high hills of the range. 

There are also many traoka naed by travellan on foot, hot 
known only to the people of the country. 

inhabit >iUi. The aortbern end of the range is inhabited by a seataon of ih* 
Marri tribe who aie affiliated with the MagaMU oC dhal. Tbeir 
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held qaarterj are at Ramtam. Farther south, there are a good 
many dadgali-apeakiog people, chiefly Jamots and Chuttas. 
&me Chandlaa alto visit the locality. Near the Mdla, a few 
.latta graziers ye to be foond. Along the valley of the Qaj 
nver live the Sasolis, and to the south again the Khidranis 
who hold Jamburo. Fu.ther .oaih in the Levy Tracts round 

Lop yd Kathrach are some Jamilis, whilst Chuttaa are again 
found in Bablor. 


Panthers, heart, hyenas, porcupines. Bind ibex, wild sheep, 
yd some wolves and foxes are to be found. The Klrthar and 
Pab ranges are the only one. in the Jhalawin country in which 
black ya« are met with. They subsist chiefly on the fruit of ’ 

the wUd plum tree, the nutritious pith of the dwarf palm, and 
the flowers of the parpuk tree, while they occasionally damage the 
crops of Karn and Chakur The partridge is met with in the 
Umariak jungles, and there are a good many fish in the Gaj and 
Kolichi rivers. 

The hills generally are composed of various colours : bluish, Geological 
green, chocolate, and black, the deeper strata being nummulitic. . 

Some sandstone, from which the Tafiii hill Ukes its name, is 
found., ’ 

There is little vegetation on the range, but wild olive is found Vegetation, 
on the higher slopes, and in the valleys, tamarisk and dwarf 
palm. The livelihood of many of the inhabitants depends 
almost exclusively on the last, of which the leaf is taken to Sind 
and exchanged for grain or woven into mats, ropes, baskets, and 
sandals, and even into toys and pipes. Some varieties of the 
acacia, the parpuk or loiro and the bdellium-producing guygul 
tree are also found, //aur, gorkha, and kd$hum are the princi- 
|»al fodder grasses. 

Although the name Pab is applied particularly to the high The Pul- 
ridge which runs from near Kappar in the Siiiian valley west of 
^idi, ill the mouth of the llab river, it is couveuioiit in the 
absence of any general appellation to apply tliat name to the 
great mass of mountains which lie betweon the sea ou the M>utb 
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•nd the vAlley of the SimAri branch of the Kolaohi river on the 
north, and between the liab river on the eaat and the Gidar 
Dhor ’or Uingol on the west. Uiing the nanae in thii sense the 
Pab hilia may be described as resembling a cow’s udder, the 
teaU being roproaented by the Khnde range which bounds the 
Houlhern part of the Jhalawdn country on the east, the Pab hills 
proper, between which and the Khude range lie the catchment 
basins of the Ldr and Sdrdna rivers, the Mor hills which arc 
divided from the Pab hills by the Kanrdch valley, and the Hdla 
range which runs southward skirting the Bela plain on the west. 
The gfeat valloys enclosed by these ranges are, therefore, the 
Las Bdla plain, ths Kanrdch valley and the Sdriina valley, and in 
addition there'are among the hills, the valleys of Mdhri, Wad, and 
Orndch, whilst, to the west lie Pdldr, Jdu, Nondrav and Balbdsi. 
The total length of the range thus described, from north 
to south is 100 miles, snd from esst to west abent 70 miles. The 
range slopes gradually from the north to the sonth, the highest 
point being the Phards hill on the Pab range proper, which 
rises to a height of 7,759 feet above sea level. From here the 
mountains gradually descend to some 4,000 feet in the centre of 
the range to 449 feet near Hab Ghaoki and to 1,115 feet at the. 
southern end of the Hala range. The range feeds the main 
river syatem of the Jhalawdn country, the eastern slopes draining 
into the Hab, the central portion into the Pordli with its tributary 
the Knd, and the western into the Gidar Dhor which eventually 
becomes the Uingol. Of the three great offshoots, the most 
remarkable is the Pab hill proper which rises precipitonsly from 
the valley of Hab and runs due sonth in one long narrow ridge to 
the sea, forming a remarkable landmark. On the eastern side the 
aacent is very abrupt but on the west the slopee of the Pab hill 
pro|>er merge into the central mass of mountains. The Khnde 
range is shorter than the Pab hill, but resembles it in the precipi¬ 
tous and impassable natnre of its sides. Its watershed forms the 
boundary between the Khidrdni and Mengal country. Opposite 
Kotiro in the Levy Tracts is an easy pass known as Trepori lead¬ 
ing from' the Levy Tracts to Sdrdns. The Mor hills lie wholly 
in Las Bdia and have been described in the Gazetteer of 
that State. 
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THE PAB RAHGE. 

The Ilila range riiDs in a series of to^rering ridges, which are 
plainij virible from the Bela plain, to the sea and has been but 

little visited by Europeans. U presents bare rocky ridges burnt 

black by the beat of the sun, and intersected by narrow, 
difiicult and stony ravines. Cultivation is seldom seen and 
water is procurable only at considerable distances and In email 
quantities, yet a single good shower of rain will convert the 
ravines into rich grazing ground for camels, and the bills into good 
pasture for sheep. At the northern end of the Pab range proper 
are a number of little con6ned basins in which there is some culti¬ 
vation. The prjncipal of these is Tuk which lies north-east of Wad 

Among others which lie in the hills east and south of Tuk may be 
menlioned Mandav belonging to the Mihdri Khidrania, Jiro the 
property of the Sheikh Mengals, Ldlingi. owned by the Sh£btzai 
Mongala, Mirok the property of the Mihiri Khi’drinis, Gwani 
which is cultivated on behalf gf the Shihizai Mengals by the 
l^aliijav Khidrania, and Anjirai, the rights in which are disputed 
between the Shahizai Mengals and the Daliijav Khidrania. Other 
places are Rozchok, Watro. Waranch. Jari, with Mardoi Jari 
fonningapartof it, Tdtkachn. B6rkacho. MalI6ji, Sarri, Chfli, and 
Dollar. The laiani Mardois, the Dfndrzai, Pallizai, Pablwinzai 
Mengals and other sections of the Pahlwirizai clan are the 
principal owners of these amall oases. The largest and most 
important basin in the hills ia Danaar, which Ukes its name from 
•/'i'fl / (signifying a bullock iu Jadgiili) and far a head, aa in former 
it was a good grazing ground for bullocks out of work. 
Dansar ia divided into three portions; the northern portion known 

Dansar proiHir, the eastern part, called Nohakwi because it 
belongs principally to the Nohakzai Pahlwinzai Mdngali, and 
Bhiit.ik or DinAizai which is owned by the Dimirzai PahlJiinzai 
M' ngals. In bi>th the lower portions the Khidninis are said to 
hold fcmall pieces of land « hi. h they acquired as blood-com(K*n- 
•aiion ill the courac of the gr. nt .M.'ngal Kbidriiii feud. 

In the riinge to the west of Tuk the only placea worthy of men¬ 
tion nr.- Gwani, D.ik.«jav, Khiizzuk, Alaf, Khani, Kiito, und Landi. 

1 he ranges an! crossed by numerous posses bat owing to the 
l oggnl nature of the country they arc all more or leas difficult. 
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tka f 4r l&k between SAruna Biid Marii the* 
The hti kaoyia are the Lftr-laK oeiweeii 

m l!k \.tw«n Sirdn. .nd W.d, the .ame road .Iso crossing 
the Chdti pasfc and the Bara or B4r'4n-lak between B4la and 
Omicb Long minor passe. m.J be mentioned the Trepor. 
paaover the Khudd range, the Shihbil4-al pass orer the Pab 
m and the K.nr4ch at the northern end ol the Kanr4cb valley. 
There is also the JAa-lak between Bila and J6u. 

The rentes thronghont the range rnn generally north and south 

and parallel theretoro to the strike oi the hills. The on y cross 

loadL importance are the road between 

Wad via the Chdri pass, and the road between Ornach and the 
PorAU river fia the BAran pasB. 

owing to the difference in height of the hills, the vegetation is 
varied, the northern parU eonUining juniper other tr«s 

which are found only on the higher range, of BalnchtsUn. whilst 
in the south the acacia and other trees known to Sind .» me 
with. In the north the olive, yog. and iiUt-choi are common, m 
addition to the juniper, whii.t to the sooth are 

the * 4 n 4 .r, of which the trnit is known a, p«r»; the ieiMr, «be 
inW or kikir and other mimosas, as aiso the mor tr». The m 
important plant ot thi. are. is undoubtedly the 
forms the chief support of the popnlation of the« hi s. 
the grasses are the york.14, ha«i, ,u,a,kl. 

meAworg. a bush which possesses many medicinal propert . 
very oommou. 

There are said to be bears in the Pah hills and snakes are mote 
than ordinarily numerous, otherwise animal life is the same bs 
that found in other mountain ranges. 


The range has never been geologically surveyed bat the prin- 
oinal constituents are limestone and trap. The population which 
depends almost entirely on it« flocks and on the proflta derived 
from the cx\»ort of the dwarf-palm, is composed almost entirely 
of MonKalsi BiaanjauB, and some Ar4i§ who live round the lliila 
rango A. f*'*^ Khidrinis principally Mi'hftris are scattered along 
the Pab range, though the ground lying .between the Khude hiHs 
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mul the PoruH river, ii alinnst exclusively w^capied by Mungals, 
U'liile west of the Poruli the iuhabitauU are Uizaujatu. 

The characteriitics of the riven of the Jhalawan country are 
Biinilar in all cases. In the earlier part of its course each 
stream is ill-Jenned but is generally marked by a stony bedbetwoou 
low haukd. \V here the country opens out, such permanent water as 
Ihel e is, is used for jinrpos-cs of irrigatiou, and the river bed is 
I airly straight, but when this is passed and the mountains are 
entered, (hu river traverses a series of defiles, here a mile or more 
wide, giving r.KDm for flats which conUiin some cultivation, and 
there narrowing to a few hundred yards. At short intervals in- 
luiiiicr.ihle raviaeh running down from the mountains join the 
main streann 

T1 lerc is no |>ermancnt flow of water such as one is accustomed 
l<» iitid in Indian rivers, but throughout the whole length of a 
river the water appears for a mile or bo and then again disappears. 
W1 lere the How is permanent the water is generally only a few inches 
deep anti a few yards wide at the most. In those parts wlicre the 
l ivers [lass tlirougli mountainous country, floods frequently scour 
out deep pools which contain water throughout the year, and in 
some cases, such as Dith in the Miehkbel river, are very deep 
A heavy Hood will, however, alter the whole aspect of the river bed 
filling in the ])ools at one point and excavating new ones at. 
Uintther. It i^this fact which makes the distance l»etwcon halting- 
places on ko ninny of the routes a moveable ipiantily. The routes 
generally follow the riverbeds and a Hood will frequently obliter¬ 
ate all trace of n pool at some place which has been known as a 
halting place for yeara. Owing to the frequent change's io the 
water snpply of the rivers fish are uncommon except in occasional 
J)Oo1b where some of moderate siao are to he found. 

As might be I'xpirted from the nature of the river channels, a 
heavy slioner of rain very soon converts these river-beds into 
raging torrents rondcring them dangerous to traffic, hut the floods 
eru B( Idom of mure than a few hours duration, and owing to the 
lucky nature of liie country the river bedt almost immediately 
Kiurii to their normal condition. 

J !• 
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The drainoge of the JhalawAn country is carried hy five groat 
rivers-the Miila, the Kolachi andOAj, theUab, iho Porali.aiid ihv 
GidarDhor. In addition to these may be meutioned the Suklc ji on 
the north-east, and the Fahrod on the north-west, which lie for a 
short distance within Jhalawan. 

The Mula river rises in the Ilarhoi hills north-east of Nichara 
and runs over a length of 180 miles. It is known by a variety 
of names at different parts of its course. As far as Mishk in 
Zahri it is known as the Soinda. From that poiut to Pashtl.a 
Khun it is called the Mishkbiil and thence to Kachl.i, iho 
Mdla. On reaching Kachhi the water is dissipated in a number of 
channels which evcntaally make their way to the Indus. Tlio 
general direction of the river for the first 80 miles of its course is 
from north to south. From the point where the Nar river joins it. 
it makes a eharp turn and rune in a north-easterly direction to the 
plains of Kachhi. On entering the Zahri Yalley north of Norgu.ua 
it irrigates the land round those places, and, farther on, among the 
hills to the aonth qf Mishk, numerous email ffnts locally known 
as bent. The best, known of these are Kundhi and Birinji. 
Between Khaami and Kindhi is the gorge called Drch, contain- 
iDKdwp pool., the preeeoce ot which reiidfr. the osc of the 
Miahkbel M > line of commonie.tioo frequently impract.eeble. 
The Bceneiy io thie part ot it. course is rugged end massive. In 
ih. lower uart of its equrse bolow Rihika. the river widens out 
and •• in some parte about halt a mile wide. The bed consist, 
eenerally of . eosrse sod due gravel with roek. cropping out n 
futervale The fleti along the river edge afford good going, am 
■rr.tmo.t time, ol the year are easy, as the flow of wa.er 
though permanent in nrost years, is smell. The mam rosd r , 
Kachhi to Mskrio vii Kh.iadir Iraverees the portion of tlic 
from Kotra to Nar or Rfihika. 

The principal tribotaries of the Mill, river ere the Malgli.-v 

,hicl, come, down from the Riah.k range of the Unrboi ^ . 
and running a north.eaeterly eonrse, joins the msin stream 
nnitureeque UtH" viil.ge of randrin ; the Anjir. 

L. mu Dashtuk in ibo Harboi, and making a eharp turn ■ 
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the norih-mit in the Anjtrft vdloy rum ihrough Bndu KnihU riiT 4 i()Ai, 
to Piad gh«r, whonco it iurm aoulh-uaitwMrd ond from iliia point 
it known m tho PitaibiM. Tlio Utlrr IrilmUry ftlh into ihe 
Mdlanl P^htlii Khin, rocoiving in thr inU'rval ilm wiilrrN «if 
riw« itroani which drains thn little rain-rrop •iritt of PiMiak 
and. Gwaniko. Th« priiuMpnl flatii in tlin PiiNllKl an' Chari, 

Mordiin, and Gurumbiwiit.- Prioix Paahtha Khin tim Ntr rivnr 
joins tho Miila from the louih-woat. Tho Nar riart on the aouth- 
ern slopes ot Pnndiiharr nndor tho namuof tho Hazi and flowing 
north-eastward is reinforced hy asvornl largo watur-coursea including 
the Shalark from the oast. The largest of all tho trilmtarica of 
the Mdia is tho Ledav rUor which joins it near Niiulang. It risea 
on the Bouth'S^t alopesof the SliAhmoi hill and is at firat kn«*wn 
as tho Knchkkni. It followa a sery tortnona coarse and is joined 
by the Wcl river from the north just before it reaches Naulniig. 

At their junction the stream is nlao known as the Diirgand river. 

The Mdia is further fed in the lower part of its oourao, by the 
Dmgi, Kfl, and Mardin torrents. 

The stream rises in the Oarnhi hills to the woat of the Ij£ko- The KnUohi 
riin plain and turns eastward in Jiva to pass through the Ziiva 
hills, north of Tutak. Here it is joined by the Truoden rivor 
from the weal and after passing through the Bdghwuna vnlley 
traverses tho hills to the south of that place by the gorge known 
as Jdrdghar whence it makes its way to Khuzdur and Zidi. South 
of Zidi it enters the Kirthar range and from this point follows a 
tortuous course for many miles throngh the hills. At Bit it is 
joined from the north by the Qdj stream and from this jwint 
throughout the rest of its course in Baluchistdn is known by the 
latter name. On entering Sind it loses itself in the tract near 
Johi, some ten miles from Dddn station. 

With the exception of the passes through the Zdra hills and of 
Jdraghar through the Kuiid hills, the Koluchi river, in the larly 
parts of its course, traverses a succession of wide valleys. At Zava 
it affords a perennial water-supply which is diverted to irrigate 
the Tillages of Moghali and Noghai. A few flats are irrigated in 
the Jdraghar pass and Khuzdar receives practically nil its 
water supply from apringa in the river bed, a little above Kaud. 
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Below SorgaT! in the Khuzdar valley, the water again disapreari 
to reappear once more near Dhalan'jav at Zidi. Below thl« point 
the rirer, again becoming very tortuous, presents numerous flR^ 
along its course, where some cultivation is carried on. In some 
parts it is not more tl.an 250 yards wide, whilst in others a valley 
opens out to as much as a mile and a half in breadth. The prin¬ 
cipal tributary is the Gaj stream which thereafter gives its name 
to the larger river. The Gdj rises in the Kalghalo hills east of 
Zidi, and pursnes a tortnons course almost due south. Opposito 
the Harbab-lak it is joined by another branch from the north-east, 
and at this junction is situated a flat known as Gilj. The united 
stream joins the Kolacbi at a place called Bit to the south of the 
Andho hill, three miles from G4j. Among other tributaries of 
the Koldchi may be mentioned the Loho river which drains the 
country from the direction of Lasso, SimAn which rises in the 
Garri hills north of Waher and joins the KolAchi opposite Zidi, 
and the Kahnak and Sdsol rivers which enter the Khuzdar valley 
from the west and east, respectively. As is usual, the nver 
known by different names at different parts of its course: from 
the boundary as far as Bit it is the Gij, from Bit to Zidi the 
Kolachi, from Zidi to Jardghar the K.hu*d4r river and m B4gh- 
wuna the Rabat, 

The Gidar Dhor, with the Mula and Kol4chi, forms what may 
be termed the northern river system of the Jhalaw4a country m 
distinguished from the southern eystem consisting of the Hab 
and Porali. The Gidar Dhor which is known as the Rcj m ‘be 
upper part of its conree, the Gidar or N4I Kanr in the centre an 

the Hlngol at the point where it reaches the sea. is the long^ 

river in Baluchieiin. It rises at the northern end of the Sur* 

valley and flows in a south-westerly direction. Near Teg > 

makes a sodden turn to the east into the lower portion of 

the Talley of Nil, whence it again tnrne 

followi a tortnons course till it enters the sea. Along ite 

are to be found the valleys of Siirib and Gidar. Nil and Jin •" 

in all tbew places its water ie need for irrigation. It 

irrigation at Haxirganji and Dit. between Nil and 

Gidar the streem is some forty yards wide, with scarpe 

15 to 20 feet high. Below Shibdidaai it enters the bills ‘hr 
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which it paaseB by a scries of narrow and stony ralloyR. Botwecn Tuybical 

Khatcchk and PclAr its course is again confined and enters the 

PeUr valley through a gap some forty yards in width. At Jaa 

the bed of the stream broadens to sortie thirteen hundred yards, 

whilst the banks are about forty feet high. Pools occur 

here and there, some of which contain fieh of moderate siso. 

Below the Jdn valley, the main stream is joined by the Mashkae 
river and thence makes its way round the western end of 
the Dhrdn mountain through the Sohr defile. It is from 
here onwards that the river is known under the name of 
fliugol. The Arra tributary joins the Hingol to the north of the 
Oordngatti hill where the river is about two hundred yards broad 
and the banks teu or twelve feet high. The actual running stream 
is neither large nor swift. Soon after this, the Gorangaiti hill is 
passed, throqgh another gorge about four miles in length, and some 
120 yards in width. The 'sides are of sandstone, high and in¬ 
accessible. Floods rise to a hei glit of 30 or 40 feet in this defile, 
as is shown by the drift wood o n the banks. From the end of the 
gorge to the Sea, the river flows th rough a fairly wide channel with 
a sandy bed. The mouth of the river is a mile to the east 

of the point known to the fisher-folk as Jcbal Hab. At 

high winter a boat drawing 6 feet can enter the estuary, and 
fresh water is obtainable at some distance from the sea. Tho 
abrir.e of Hinglaj* is situated close to the month of the river 
and Is a celebrated place of pllgri mage. The total length of 
the main stream is 820 miles. The Gidar Dhor has some very 
large tributarios the chief being the Mashkae river which 

joins it nndcr the name of the Pan. In the Gidar valley it is 

joined by the Gbilbaghn which riacs in the Gwandan bills on tho 
west, and has a permanent flow of water below Marup. The Ttiriki 
rises in the soaih-western alopea of the Harboi hills and is celcbrat* 
ed for the heavy floods which it brings down. Near Sb4hdudzai in 
the south of Oidar valley the Qidar Dhor U joined by tho 
Sarfip or Sarmuli river and not far north of Dhor, below 
Chntok the Lnkb river ponrs its wateia into tho Dhor from 
its catchment area in the Unabtir hills. The Mashkae river 


* Vur an account of IliDgUj, aoc doseMatr of Lot lUU. 
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has a vast catchment area. It rises north of the little vallc) 
of Koda, and joins tho Nal Kaur, as it is hero known, at the 
south-western end of the Juu valley. On its way southwards it 
receives tho drainage of the Riighni and Oielik valleys of Makran, 
which unito into one stream near Saka Ivnlat, and jt>ins the Ma^hkai! 
river between Gwarjak and Manguli Kalut. Further to the south 
its waters are increased by the contribution of the Dordski, which 
brings down the drainage of the hills between Ivolwa and Gichk. 
Below Awuran the water becomes perennial and the stream runs 
south-eastward to the south end of the Nandrav valley, where it 
turns southwards, but before reaching the Nal river it again turns 
doe cast following a very tortuous course. The total length of the 
lilashkae river from Koda to its juuciioii with the N4I is about 
150 miles. A less important tributary which joins the IJingol 
from the west is the Parkan river, which rises in the hills to the 
north of Onnara and joins the Hingol almost due west of the 
spot where the Arra tributary unites with it. The Arra tributary 
is an important stream rising in the hills to the south-east of 
Ornach. Its course is generally south-south-west and is very 
tortuous. It first runs between rocky ranges but later on enters low 
broken country and presently passes through a stupendous gorge 
between the sandstone cliffs of Dbrdu and Washapi. Innumerable 
hill-torrents join its course and the Mar stream is one of its most 
important feeders. The .^rra may in fact be said to receive all 
tlic drainage of the western slopes of the H41a range which bound 
the DtUa plain on the west. 

The Hab river has a total length of about 240 miles and for 
about 60 miles from the point where the Kband river joins it at 
Binidun in the Levy Tracts to the sea, it forma the boundary 
between Sind and Baluchistan. It rises in the eastern slopes of 
the Joi hill at the northern end of the Pab range, drains the sonth* 
east of the Jbalawan oountry, and runs in a ■onth-easterly direction 
until it reaches a point near Dureji in the Levy Ti-aeta- Here 
it makes a short turn to the woat for about 8 miles but after 
receiving the waters of the united Saro and Simotri rivers it 
agiiin tarns southward as far as Hinid^n. At liinidin it bends 
towards the eoulb-weat and (ollowa a aigaug coarse to the 
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«»*a. In the upper part of itf course, to iHe north of Physical 
M ihri it pssses though a succession of narrow vallcjs which 
gradually widen out at Bhainbar and Kanjar. Below Mahri it 
enters ilie hills and the banks dote in, and do not again open 
.,□1 till a short distance abore the Lak Phiisi in the Levy Tracts. 

Irotn this point the valley of the Hab again brgins to open oat, 
giving room for sparse cultivation. The rirerbed is some 30 or 
4'J yai'ln wide and the banks are some 15 to 20 feet high ; they 
arc well clothed with tamarisk, mar, pitot, and parpuk or loiro* 

After passing the Uini Ian the banka increase in height, bat below 
L'dirini range they become aoroewhat lower again, the river at the 
same time widening out to a width of some three hundred yards. 

1 he Jlah falls into the sea about four miles north-north east of 
IkUb Mnari ( Cape Monze ), its outlet being a little creek, nearly 
dry at low water, and frequented by 6sliing boats. The water is 
III le or ten feet deep at high tide and the tidal influence extends 
t) about two miles from the mouth. The rocky bills on the 
South side come to an end about a mile from the mouth, and from 
this point the plain forming the valley of the Ilab commences. 

There is no irrigation from the Hab river, but some years back a 
dam was constrncted at a point some eight miles north of the Ilab 
Chnuki with the object of irrigating an extensive area on the 
.Sind side of the river. The weir was 1,100 feet in length and 
-3 feel high. The fonodations were laid with solid rock, bat unfor¬ 
tunately one of the very strong floods which are so frequent on 
the HhL river, carried away the weir and it has not since been 
uqiaired. 

Throughoat the upper part of its course, water, except at flood 
times, is scarce and is only found in the occasional pools whith 
the floals have hollowed out in the bed of the stream. Through- 
oni the lower pact of its course the Ilab valley provides magnifi¬ 
cent pasturage for herds of camels and sheep. The principal 
tiiUitsriea are the Alsngi and Kilnoji w hich enier it from the west 
near Mihri, and the Jamburo and Saruni which join it from the 
Kirthar range ou the east. There are also a multitude of torrent 
^’^da which pour their flood water into it. .4boQi thrive miles from 
Dieaiia Thauu iu ilic Levy Tracts, the water of the Sarun or 
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niYsicAL Saruna river enters it throogh a fine gorge above Ari Plr. Tlie 

AdfKOTd. gjiriina river rises in the Manjar range of the Pab hills a little to the 

north of Dci-lak, and after junction with the Lurand Moiri streams 
passes through the fine Saruna valley in a south-easterly direction 
to meet the Hab. Opposite Dfwana Thdna the Kinri river 
descends from the east to the Hab. The gorge, near the junction, 
is many feet deep and runs through solid rock presenting a magni¬ 
ficent spectacle, The Sdmotri also rises in the Fab range near 
Shatrak-nak. It is joined from the soath by the Gara or Garo 
river and the united streams fall into the Hab at a point north¬ 
west of Durt'ji. In the lower part of the Levy tracts, the most 
important conflnent is the Wira Hab which rises near Lahiit to the 
south of Shdh Bildwal and runs a southerly coarse. 

Rivera of Among the rivers of roindr importance in the country may bo 
tnentioned the Suklejl, Dhorri, which is made up of the Karu, 
Bain, and the Pordli rivers. 

The Sukl^ji The Suklcji (known to the Brdhuis as the Kachhi-nd-jal) rises 
in the Hsrboi hills at a point to the east of Sbekhri. The main 
stream commences from Sheh lldji-ud-Garr Kdtum at which point 
it is joined by several confluenta. These are the Gahor and 
NAmdar from the Sardn mountain in the northeast, the Chhdb 
or Obhdp from the north, the Debza, with its oonfluent the 
Mahndi, from the north-west, and the B fudr-nd-jal, which rises st 
Sohr, on the south-west. From Sheh Hdji-nd-Garr Kdtnm to 
Gasg the river is known as the Mdmi, and, after leaving the 
magnificent Sboh Hdji gorge, contains a fine flow of water which 
is used for the cultivation of flats. In former times the fine 
stream of water which issnes from the Sheh Hdji gorge, was 
carried to nnmerous terraced fields lying high above the ritur, 
tlie embankments of which bear evidence of considerable skill in 
oonstructiou. 

The perennial stream continoes to Oszg where part of it is used 
tor cultivation. Its confluents from the south include the Lan- 
ghat, the Darab-nd-jal and Mir Hastn-nd-jal. 

Opposite Gazg the bed is about 9S0 yards wide, and the rivt'r 
Ukus a sharp curve castwarjo, being joined at the same time by 
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the Baghri from the S&run and hills on the north. Pro- Physical 

jLbpectb* 

ceeding eastward and entering the hills, it receives the water of the 
Suklt-ji, descending from the Nigau hills to the north, and from 
this tributary it takes its best known name. Further eastward the 
Dalgach and Garm&p rivers join it. Henceforward the river 
winds through high and difficult hills, and is liable to huge and 
overwhelming floods. Vast boulders block the bed at Gator or 
Oi'sho, Bahadur, 8hah Khand, Kahir Khand, and Shordn-nd-tank ^ 
rendering it almost impassable save for lightly laden animals 
while sometimes after bad floods detours have to be made over the 
hills. 

Midway between Gazg jand Shordn are the cultivated 
flats of the Milk village belonging to the Jattaks. At 
a distance of about 22 miles from Shordn is the important pool 
( kumh ) called Hari Sar ( also known af Bakhil Sokhta, or the 
Hindu burning place) where the Hindus of Kachhi deposit the, 
ashes of their dead. Another fine pool lower down is called Tir- 
muri Kumb. About a mile below the latter is a fine group of 
handi (acacia) aud khabbar (Salvadora ofeoufes)]trees and a large 
area covered with reeds known aa Pari-td-bdgh or the Fairies’ 
garden, which is much dreaded by Br&hj^s. Except near Milk 
and the Tirrauri Kumb, the banka of the river are formed by 
high rocks. The water in the bed appears and disappears at 
intervals ; the longest stretch, for which it is visible being a dis¬ 
tance of about 12 miles between Gesho and a point a little below 
Kahir Khand. At Hirok a considerable waterfall joins the main 
stream. 

The river debouches into the Kachhi plain at the hill called 
Chiri Bhut, after passing which, the whole of the flood water 
goes in a north-easterly direction to Shor^n whence it is diverted 
into several channels for purposes of irrigation. The permanent 
supply of water.is slso divided at Chiri Bhut between Giij4n on 
the one hand and Shor^n on the other. The total length of the 
river from the Harboi to Gh4ri Bhut is about 65 miles. 

The track which lies along the coarse of the river is important 

as being the ussrest routo from Shorin and tbu villages lying along 

« a 
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the wfBUrn lidr of Raohhi to Keldt. In 1905 lomo of thr 
Nii'hdris and JetUks by whom the (raok IsTiiustly uHpd, nttmnplfld 
to improve the pasaage of tho river at two of the must diliiciilt 
points Rahddur and Shordn-ud-tank, and they succoodrd in Oiitting 
a cloftT passage at these places. 

The Dhorri is made up of aoveral bill torrents, Ihu principal 
ones being the Kara and Sdin. 

The Karu has its soarcc in the watershed of the hills flanking 
Zidi on the east. It runs in an rast-norlh-easterly direction up 
to Ghar, where it is joined by the Ildtur river from the north. 
Thence it flows south-east to Alangi. vrhere Khuthk tva lands are 
irrigated by its flood water, and where it is joined by the Ghand 
from tho south. It then takes a turn to the north and passit 
through the Karkh valley. Up to Nokt'ji it has perennial wnU-r 
which is used for irrigation. The Langreji from the south joins 
it about a mile south of Chaku. Henceforward its bed is dry ns 
far as Wanima, when water again|appcarB and irrigates some flats- 
Still following a north-easterly direction, it receives the Sabzkuni 
river from the north, about 15 miles from Waruma, while aboat 
5 miles beyond tbe junction it dcbenches into the Kachhi plain 
and is joined by the Sdin river from the south. The Sdfn rises 
in the Kirthar hills north of Ddridro under the name of Lop, and 
runs dne north until it emerges in the Kachhi plain and joins the 
Kara at a point known as Sunt. Henceforward the nnited stream 
is known as Dhorri. 

Tamarisk grows abundantly in the beds of the Kara and Sui'a. 

The Pordli takes its rise in about the middle of the Jhalawdn 
province close to Tuk north of Wad. From the Ghar defile to 
Mdhdndar (aboat 2 miles) it has perennial water which diaappears 
at the latter place, reappearing at Singot. In the Wad valley its 
banks are high, and the flood water cannot, therefore^ l»e used for 
irrigation, but to the south of Wad a small amount of land at 
Gahero ts irrigated by the perennial water of the river. It 
debouches into the Las Bela plain at Kohdn Wdt about 80 miles 
north of Bela and a further account of it is given in the Gssettcer 
of that tract. The total length is about 176 
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The bed of the riyer ia sandy from iU source to the southern Physical 
end of the Wad valley and produces tamarisk and parpulc. Aspects 

Its principal tributaries are the Tlmr, Lobdndav, ScUri, and 
Ardnji from the east, the Jiur and the Langrvji torrents from 
the north, and the Tibbi and Ping from the west. The Kud, 
which drains the valley of Om&ch ,under the name Turkabar, is 
also an important tributary and joins the Pordli in Bela territcry. 

The following account ot the Geology of Jbalarr^n has been Geology, 
supplied by Mr, E. Vredenbnrg of the Geological Survey of 
India:— 

“ From a geological point ot view, this vast region can be 
divided into two unequal portions by a line running approxi¬ 
mately north and south, corseaponding roughly with longitude 
66® 15' E. 

** The western portion consists almost entirely of innumerable 
close-set parallel ridges formed by a monotonous series of folded 
sandstones and shales of greenish colour, known as the Khojak 
hales; they are of oligooene and lower mioceno age, and corres¬ 
pond with the oligooene ‘ flysch ’ of Europe. 

** The far more extensive eastern region is constituted by a 
succession of bold synclines and anticlinea exhibiting a great 
variety and great thickness of sodimenta ranging in age from 
liassic to pliocene. The oldest of these are more largely ,level- 
oped towards the western border of the region, the newest towards 
its eastern border. A oonsiderable proportion of theao rocks 
consists of limestones, those of the oligocene (Nari sorica ), eocene 
( Kirthar aeries ), and especially of the Jurassic, being particularly 
masHive. The latter conkista of an immense thicknets ( several 
thuusantl feet ), of dark liraostones forming hago doniusbaped 
moiintains surrounded by concentric rings of abrupt ridgie cons- 
tuulod by the'sharp-bedded limestones of the overlying lc»wercreU- 
coons. whose brilliant red and white tinu contrast curiouiily with 
the sombre bneg of the mssaive mconUins ahieh they encircle. 

“ Unlike what one usnally ubaiitoi in coantriea where dvuuJa- 
tioB has followed ita normal conrae, it is the aiili< lines that 
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rHYsicAi. eonatitow the ridges, the synclmee, the intervenieg relleys. Th« 
ASPECTS. J^firieat rsinfsll owing to which denade- 

tion hss remained in a rndimenUry stage, partly owing to the 
prevalence ot cnleareous rocks throngh the Bssnres of which the 
rain water at once sinks to the low level of the river beds deeply 
encased in narrow gorgea and cannot, therefore, gather autfeient 
volume on the hill-slopea to produce any appreciable erosion. 

•■The strike of the ranges ia generally north-sonth, bnt this 
direction ia apt to be considerably inUrterad with by the great 
circular outcrops of jnrassic rocks, especially between Zabrl and 

Wad. 

•■ The principal geological formations with their main charao- 
trcistics are ubalated below 


Clnasiflcatlon. Geological Pomatloi* 


Sandstones, conglomerates, and 
bright-colouTM clays. 


Siwalik? C ^'PP®” 

Miocene 
Lower Pliocene) 

ra, cwsai Sandstones corresnondiT^ with 
Nari (Ohgocene), Khojak shales and sand- 

Btones of western Jhalawin, 
resting upon a considerable 
thickness of massive P^e-col- 
oured limestone. All. 

Btrata, corresponding with tne 
Nari series of Sind, are crowd¬ 
ed with the foramini/era 

known as UpidocycUna 
Nummulitu intermedia, both 
of which character the 

oUgocene formation in Europe. 

xUnner Msasive limestones ^th 
^tipper ^^lit^aturiea and N. com- 


Kirthar 
(Middle / 
Eocene). 1 


pianola. 

apira. 


Thin-hedded shales Umestones 
*nd sandstones of “ fly»ch 
facies. 


Principal Exposures- 

Bordering the Kachhi plain, 

• at the easternmost edge of 
the district. 

Both the sandstones and lime 
Btones are extensively devel 
oped along the Lower Mfila 
valley. The massive lim^ 
Btone forms most of the high¬ 
er peaks of the Kirthw range 
and also forms a fringe to 
the outcrop of overlying 
Khojak ehaJes all along the 
eastern border of the great 
oligocene region, part of 
which constitutes western 
Jhalawin. 

Banges between Kalit, wd 
Zahri. Lower Mala valley. 

Kirthar range. 


Lower 


, Massive black limestones with 
k N. irregularis. 


Western slopes of the Kirthar 
range near the 04j valley- 
Upper valley of the Mi'*®; 
Till* plains of Klm-.l.'ir n*i'l 

Znli. 

Peaks and western " 

the Mulki an.l Palki ranges. 
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Clanifl* 

cation- 


Geolotfloal Fonnationi- 

/ Volcanic conglumeraies, strata 
I with Cardita Beaumonti. 


Principal Expoiorea 


Senonian 

(Upper 

Cretace¬ 

ous). 


" Pab sandstones’' massive, rather 
coarse, sometimes of enormous 
thickness, accompanied by vol¬ 
canic material.' 

Olive shales with numerous am¬ 
monites, occasionally inter- 
bedded with volcanic ashes. 

Limestones and calcareous shales 
with Hemipneustes. j 

Of the same age as the various 
Benonian rocks above mention¬ 
ed, are some enormous intru¬ 
sive masses consisting of dole- 
rites, basalts, and serpentines, 
the underground representa¬ 
tives of the volcanic conglomer¬ 
ates. All these volcanic rocks are 
, representatives of the Deccan 
^ Trap of the Indian Peninsula. 


These various beds are scatter¬ 
ed all over the district The 
Pab sandstones attain .m 
enormous thickness in the 
range of that name which 
consists largely of them. 


Largely developed west of 
Khusdir, about N4l, Wa«l, and 
west of the Porili valley. 


Lower 
Cretace- \ 


4C 


ooa. 


Lituolabeds:” flag^porcellanic 
limestones and shales, buff or 
pale green, containing numer¬ 
ous small faraminifara, princi¬ 
pally of the genus Lituula, 
Parh limestone : " porcellanic, 
regularly stratined lime¬ 
stones, intensely white, 
except the lowermost beds 
which are of a red colour. 

“ Belemnite beds:” black splin¬ 
tery shales containing foesil 
lylemnites in abandonee. 


\ 


These formations surround the 
outcrops of Jurassic beds. 

^ They attain a vast thickness 
in the neighbourhood of 
Khutdir and Zidi, where 
they build up lofty ranges. 


Middle 

Jurassic. 


Lias (Low¬ 
er Ju¬ 
rassic). 


'* Massive limestone,” of grey 
colour, several thousand feet 
thick. 

Dark-grey, almost black, regular-/ 
ly stratified limestones, several' 
thousand feet thick, sometimes 
intcrl>edded with richly fossi- 
liferous dark calcareous shales. 


/Forming^ huge anticlinal hills 
the principal ones being the 
eastern spurs of the Mulki 
and Palki ranga, the sou¬ 
thern continuation of these 
ranges forming the lofty hills 
Belau, Haiir-M^shi. Chilok, 
and other unnamed ma-sses 
rising in the angle between 
the upper and lower Miila 
v^levs, the enormous anti 
clinal domes of Zardak and 
Bnmbaji to the south-west 
of Karii, several massive an¬ 
ticlinal domes south of Zabri, 
the unnamed anticlinal domes 


south-west of Khuadir 
and north of Zidi, the tall 
massive ranges east of the 
PoUU, 


Physh'A i 
AsPbCT-r 
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“ It will be noticed from this enumeration that the Kirthar rests 
directly on cretaceous rocks. In other parts of BaluchisUn, there 
intervenes another group of strata, the “ Laki aeries, which is the 
coal-bearing group, but it does not occur in JhalawAn. 

“ Useful minerals such as magnesite, lead, and copper ores some¬ 
times accompany the serpentine intrusions. 

“ Detailed geological descriptions of JhalawAn have not yet been 
published.” 

The following extracts taken from notes supplied by Major D. 
Prain, Director of the Botenical Survey of India, apply to Jhalawan: 
“ Distinct from this (” Griffith’s Province »’) is the vegetation of 
the iiasses, bare rocks, open vaUeys, and lower hiUs from 5,000 feet 
downwards, which Griffith saw in the; BoWn and Khyber passes, 
which I have noticed in the Ganddva, Rohcl, and Harbab 
pSes, in the Rodbir valleys, in the road from Wad to BtMa, 
which includes the short pass called Barin Lak, and along the 
desolate hifda route from Karachi to Khuzdir in Lower Balnchis- 
tan. Boucerosia Aucheri, Capparis aphylla {kaler), Tecoim undu- 
lala, Penploca aphylUi (hum), Convolvulus spinosus, Lt/ctum 

Europaeum.Acantliodiumspicatutn, Protopis ipicigera, Rhazt/a 

stricta, Puneeria coagulans (paner hand), Indtgofcra pauei/lora 
(Jhil), Zizyphus jujuha (piasiher), Grewiaa, Salvadora oUoxdea 
(hahar), Ochradenua baccatus, Calotropia procera, Caragana polya- 
caiitha, Caltha, Vitez bicolor, Gaillonia viantha, and hymenoste- 
phana, Phyaalis aomnifera, and Achyranthea lanata are the never 
failing characteristic plants, while Euphorbia nerii/olia and 
Chamaerops Ritchieana, though natives of this region, yet fad 
unaccountably over whole tracts of country. Thus the Euphorbia 
nenifoUa is only found in the districts which pour their waters 
ill the lliib and I’oruli rivers, and the Chamaerops only in the 
districts uf the Hah, Porali, and Gaj rivers. Neither is found m 
the Uoliin or the Miila (i. e., Ganddva) passes, which is curious. 

“ Tlie two vegetations here noticed, though distinct enough at 
5,r)(i0 and *1,000 feet, respectively, yet intermix between 5,000 and 
4^[)(iO fuet. The plants «>f thu Iow^t region which ascend the 
highest arc Otoategia aucheri and Pycnotheca apinoaj. Those 
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the higher region which descend lowest tre Ebenut s/elhita, n Phtbio.. 
DipMcuB.sprelty Sophora, Pat$erina, Callipaths, Salvia paloM- 
tina and the common weeds of the corn-fields, sneh as Ranuneuluv 
arventis and Muneatus achillea, Santolina, Seandix pinnatifida, 

Notocfras oanarieruet ffyoteyamus micranlhus, Anehuta hitpida 
etc. There is a convohului yctj common in both regions, a spiny 
bush; bot it is the Convolvttlut $pinotiu below 5,000 feet, and, aboTe 
that, c distinct species. In like manner the Eremottachys laciniata 
of the lower region is replaced by the Erstnottachyi tuperha and 
thyrsaidea. 

“ Here and there, too, will be found a Talley thickly covered with 
the Populut euphratiea, and these have received from the natives 
the name of path, from the Brahuio name of the tree. There is 
one patki in the Mula or Gandiva pass, and another on the road 
between Khnzdar and Wad. The vale of Wad, too, is very thickly 
covered with sub-forest of Ttcoma wndulata (jparpuk")^ one of the 
most beautiful of trees when in full flower. It will flower when 
eight feet high, and indeed often when a mere bush. Tecoma 
glauea (Decaisne in Jacq.) is only a synonym.*' 

A list of the more common trees and plants is given in 
Appendix I. 

The characteristic wild animals are few in number and similar YnjyuM 
to those common to the south of BalnchiBt4n. They include Sind 
ibex, wolves {kharma), foxes ($ho1c), jackals/tola), hyenas Qcafldr), 
leopards {Lhalya) which are met with occasionally in the Harboi 
bills, the Mills bills and the Kirthar range, and wild bear 
(mamma) in the Kirthar and Pab ranges, and in the Dhrdn hills 
south of .Jiu. Wild pigs are to be found in the Mashkae river. 

Valley and along the Hingol river south of Jan. Hare (rnuru) and 
ravine deer (khazm) are common. Mountain sheep (male khar, 
female gad) are also found in the hills. 

Of game birds cbikor and sisi are common in tbe northern hills, 
sandgrouse in the plains, and grey and black partridge in Oentral 
and Lower Jlmlawdu, while in the winter, tlie (lidar Dhor and 
K''liic!ii rivrrs are frei|aentcd by wild duik. Stinkes are not 
oiunrai.ion in tho warmer parts,and a large hi»ccieb of li/.^rd locally 
l.nuvrn as goj is found in largo numbers in Mul and Wild. 
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BainfAlU 


Good fish tre obuinoble from pools ia tho Mdli. Hinjol, nd 
Koliohi ri«rf. »nd .lligttors .re occ.sioo.ll/ met with io the 
Arra river and in the Hingol at P4u. 

“The climate of Jhilawin from its northern border to as far 
south as B6ghK4na, in latitude 27“ 55' N. is not unlike that 
of Sarawan, but from this parallel of latitude down to ite extreme 
southern border, it is very much warmer. Snow rarely falls 
south of the Khusd4r and B4ghw4na valleys. So early as tiie 
beginning of November, Cook found the cold at Kapoto, a march 
or so south from Kalat, very great, the thermometer showing a 
minimum of 24° during the night. Again when at Khurddr 
(3,800 feet above the sea level) towards the latter end of February, 
he states that the thermometer fell many degrees bebw freezing 
point; severe frosts took place nightly, succeeded by intensely cold 
winds and heavy rain, the mountains being covered with snow. 
When at Matt* (5,330 feet) io the north-western portion of the 
province, and about 25 miles south-west of Sdr4b, the thermometer 
whieh on the 16th of April had risen to 90° during the day, fell 
in the night to 32°, showing the great variation of 58° during the 
twenty-four hours.'’t The Zahri, Khuzd4r, and B4ghw4na districts 
have locally a bad reputation for fever during the summer and 
autumn. 

The seasons are well marked and the year is divided into spring 
(Aatom), March to May ; summer (tirma), June to August; autumn 
(iohel), September to October; and winter (M), November to 
February. The agricultural seasons are dealt with in Chapter II. 
In the northern parts of the country the summer season is similar 
to that of Saraw4n, the heat gets more and more intense as one 
proceeds south, east, or west. In the upper highlands the summer 
ia pleasant and the winter very severe, while in the lower parts 
the conditions are the reverse, the summer being very hot and the 
winter quite pleasant. 

No records of rainfall are available. Like other parts of Bsluchis- 
idn the district lies outside the sphere of the monsoon current and 

* In Oidor valley e-16 miles from SurAb. 

+ Tho Ctmniry of BalttcAiaAitt, bj A. W. Hogbei (London : 1877), 

78-79. 
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the rainfall ii irregular and BCMity. The conditioni in the upper Physic a t 
part of the district, to the north of Bighw&na, are nmilar to thoae of 
Sarawin. The lower parta are subject to occasional droaghts due 
to want of rain at the proper eeasone. In these latter parts rain 
generallj falls in the spring and sammer, but sudden showers 
occur during the autumn and winter and are beneficial, more 
particularlj, to the pasturage of the eountrj. 

The mountainous character of the country aSeots the direction Winds, 
and force of the winds, which, in many places, partake largely of 
the character of blasts trarereing the funnel-like TaUeys. The 
principal winds are the gorich. a northerly wind, the namhi which 
blows from south and south-east, the gazgi from east to west, and 
the garro from west and north-west. The cessation of^the gorieh 
and garro in summer causes rust in the wheat crop, and engenders 
ferer, while the nambi and the gazgi are the precursors of rain. 

During both summer and winter the southern parta of the district 
are subject to dust storms, which sometimes last from one to 
three days. 

Earthquakes are said to be fluent but no authentic records Earthquakes, 
oxist. According to local accounts a seYere shock was felt in 
1883 when houses at Toba and Alat were much damaged, and a 
chasm opened near Matt in Qidar. 

Another earthquake occurred in 1889 along the weatern skirts 
of the Kirthar range as far as Ohaku and Karkh and thence 
towards the northern end of the Pab range. By this the village 
of Hkji Ibrihim Khkn M^ngal in Wad was almost whollyidestroy- 
ed. The severest earthquake is reported to have oocurred in 1892, 
when at the first shock the J^bri fort and the house of the Khkn’s 
ndib at Gajar were destroyed. Occasional slight shocks were felt 
for about a month afterwards. 

The earliest history of Jhalawin isi like that of the rest of Histobt* 
Balnehistin, involved in great obeonrity and very little definite 
information is available about the country before the advent of the 
Arabs who ousted the Bai dynasty of Sind in the 7th century. 

It seems possible that a part of the army of Alexander the Great loeiont, 
Iruvcrsud the country, for when the conqueror was in the Indus 

» u 
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▼iUcy ne«r what if now Upper Sind, he despatched Kratefoa with 
the heavy transport to march via the Helmand and meet him in 
Persia. During this march Krateros is said, by Strabo, to have 
traversed Choarene, the diatriot of Ariana, nearest India. 

Sir T. Holdich thinks, that Krateros went by the Mdla pass, and 
if this was the case it seems possible that Choarene may be identifi¬ 
able with Khuzdar, which has always been an important place, for 
the name given to it by the most ancient known inhabitants of the 
Jhalaw&n country, the Jats, is to this day, Kohidr. We now pass 
over many centuries to about the seventh century of the Chriatian-era 
when the territories of the Rai dynasty of Sind are described as ex¬ 
tending as far as Kandahdr, Seistdn, the Sulaimdn and B^aikandn 
hills. Kaikdndn was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kalat and 
it is suggested that it is identifiable with the modem KTil. Hence¬ 
forth, the ancient history of the Jhalawdn country may be said to 
be the history of Khusddr, the importance of which, in later times, 
can be traced from the frequent references to it in the Arab and 
other authors. The central position of Khuzddr, as the point 
of convergence of roads from Mnltdn (via the Mdla pass), Makrdn, 
and Kandahdr made it a place of no small importance to the 
Arab invaders of India. It is probable, too, that its moderate climate 
which is snbject neither to extreme heat nor extreme cold, also 
made the locality specially acceptable to them. In the time of 
the Arabs, it was the chief town of the small territory of Tdran and 
was protected by a small fortress. The name of the town was 
subsequently applied to the territory itself. The strong fortress 
was probably the peak overlooking the valley which is now 
known as Halw^i. BiUddri quotes an Arabic poet who speaks 
raptnronaly of Khuzddr, • “What a beantifnl country is Knsdir 
how distingnished its inhabitants.*’ 

Frequent attacks were, therefore, made upon it and, abont 
664 A.D., in the Caliphate of Modwiya, AI Manzar, sou of Al 
Jarnd-Al-Abdi, who had been appointed to the frontiers of Indis 
while conquering Nnkdn and Kikdo, captured Khnzddr. Al 
Manzar is said to have died there. During the Caliphate of Al 
Mntiusimbillah (A.D. 883'—841 ) Umar, who had been nominated 

* It is ■ometimei spelt Eiwdar and sometimes Klsdar and Eosdar. 
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go?ernor of Sind, traneferred the inhabiUnM of Kandabel (Gandivu), histohv 
which he had taken, to Khnzdir. When Ibn Haukal visited the 
▼aUey of Sind about 943 A.D. he found Khazdir under a separate 
government, but when the same traveller visited India a aecoud 
time (about 976 A.D.) he writes that Khuzdar was then governed 
by an Arab named Main bin Ahmad, who resided in Kaik4n&n, and 
admitted the name of the Abbisid Caliph into the public 
prayers. 

About the year 977 A.D., before Amfr Naairuddin Subuktigin Oh.ir'- 
commenced his series of invasions into India, be conquered Khuzdiir vida. 
but its possession was restored to its ruler on a treaty being made 
promising an immediate payment of a contribution in money and 
that the ruler should thereafter send a tribute annually. iSob^c- 
quently Subuktigin again attacked the recalcitrant ruler. One of 
these expeditions appears to be the name as that referred to in 
Tabakat-i-Ndsiri which mentions that soon after Amfr Subuktigin 
was proclaimed king of Ghazni (27th of Sh&ban 366 H. about 
976 A.D.) ‘*he put his forces in motion and marched from Ghazni 
towards the adjacent parts, and took possession of the districts of 
Bust, the Zamin (district) of Davar, the Zamin (district) of 
Kusdar, and Bamian, all Tukh&ristan, and Ghur.” 

In the days of his son, Mahmud the Ghaznivid, the ruler of 
Khaidar again became disaffected and withheld the tribute due, 
whireupon Mahmiid marched to Rhuzddr and took the ruler by 
surprise. The Utter at once submitted and paid Eve times lOO.OUO 
diramB in money, the arrears of tribute, presented 15 elephants ns 
a peih-kash; and was permitted to retain bis territory as a vassal 
of Ghazni, as before. It was, indeed, owing to Mahmdd’s posses¬ 
sion of Khuzddr, that his subsequent couqnests in Sind were chiefly 
effected and the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri relates that before the end of 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s reign in 421 H. ( 1031 A.D.) the following 
territories were included in his empire:—* Ghaznin, Zfibulistun, 

Khnrindn, Khwdrazm, etc., the territory lying on the sea-coast of 
Umman, Kusdar, Sind as far as Siwistdn, bordering on Kirmdn, 

Kij(Ruch) and Makrdn. 

• TalaJkdt-i-NiBiri, |>age 83, uoie 3. 
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In 1047-48, during the reign of Maudud, son of Sultan Masdd, 
Ghaznivid, Khuzddr again rebelled, and the Great Chambcriam 
was despatched thither with troops. He reduced the refractory 
Chief to submission, and the tribute which had lately been withheld 
was paid, and continued to be remitted. The exteneiou of the 
Ghaznivid power over Kbuzdiir has been confirmed by finds of 
Ghaznivid coins which have been made there. 

With the downfall of the Ghaznivid, the KhuzdAr territory 
jiaased to the Ghorida who possessed themselves of the Ghoznivid 
kingdom and its dependencies; and subsequently the place appears 
to have fallen into the hands of Naslraddln Kabacha, when he 
asserted his independence in Sind for, after the retreat of Nasirnd- 
din to Bbakkar and his sobsequent death, Khnzdar was among 
the places that submitted to Shamsuddin Altamash. This was in 

1226 A.D. 


Then followed the era of Chingiz Khan who appears to have 
The MouholB. blood” across the country, and Rii 

expedition is still commemorated by the Ohing^iz Khdn rock, 
between Nlchdra and Pandrdn. Local tradition at Kbuzdiir asserts 
that at the time of the Mongol invasion one Malik Bahram Sbdh 
was the local roler of the country and that his place was taken by 
a Mongol agent named Malik Chap. Malik Bahrdm Shih’s tomb 
ia in Wdshuk in Khirdn, and he appears to have been oue of the 
BalTavid Maliks of Seistin whose power extended to Khdrdn and 
Soi.Un. Ilis successor, Malik Chap the Mongol, is said to have 
been a man of exceedingly immoral character and to have been 
killed by the inhabitants owing to his excesses with their women. 
Meanwhile the Siimra dynasty of Sind luid been gradually devel'>|>- 
iug. to be followed by the Sninma power In the middle of the 
Uth crnlury. and it aeems not improbable that the sway of these 
dynasties extended at ita zenith to the Jbnlawin country. As 
evidenc* uf their connection with the country it it interesting to 
uuU that some of the more important trills and te«?tious now 
lifiug near Khuzdir, e. g.. lha llolmanxai Sasolii, and the Mardoi 
Meogals to lias day trace their connection with the Saminas and 
StIiDraa through tlie Burfati. There is evideiire, at any rale, that 
^ ibis timcaJadgal or a fat power consolidated itaelf in ih^ 
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country which wu eTentoally to give way before the riaing power History. 
of the Brahuia. 

Meanwhile it did not escape the nblquitous attention of Timdr T{m6r. 
the Lame, for mention is made by Major Price in his Retrospect 
of Mnhammadaa History ” of Timdr'saon, Mirun 8bdh, leading an 
expedition “in the direction-,of Khessaod probably Roadar," in 
1384 A.D. More than a centary later the country was raided 
by the notorious Shah Bt5g, Arghdn, who atarted from Sibi and Argbtina. 
led an expedition into Zahri in 1517. 

Shortly afterwards the country appears to have resorted to the Mtighals. 
suzerainty of the Mnghals, and Abnl Fazl, who wrote abont 1590, 
speaks of the Zahri section of the Balocli tribe as nnmbering 
1,000 people, and living near the Kahtar (Kirthar) range, while 
Zahri is mentioned as a place where an excellent breed of 
horses is bred. Meanwhile, however, the Jadgll power to which 
we have referred above, met its death blow at the hands of the 
l^ibais who, now for the hrst time, appear in the field. The 
leader of the Brahuia was Mir Bijj&r, son of Umar, and the event 
is commemorated in a poem which is well known in the Jhalaw4n 
country, and a translation of which is given in appendix II to 
this volume. The exact date of the events to which it refers 
cannot be determined but from internal evidenoe they would 
appear to have taken place in the 15th century, for Muhammad 
8idiq in his History* atatea that Mir Bijjur and Mir Chakar the 
Bind were contemporaries, and we know that Mir Chakar the 
Rind lived towards the middle or end of the 15th century. The 
following U a brief epitome of the story told in the ballad. The 
poem opens with-a pictnre of Mil* Bijj&r'a home and his childhood 
at Nighdr in Sur4b. His father, Umar, is introduced to us as the 
son of Miro, the forefather of the Mirwiris, and a descendant of 
the Quresh of Arabia. The Jats of Siriina, Bela, Eaohhi, Karkh 
and Chakn, Wad and Ornich assemble to fight the Br4ho («ic) 
and Umar and his relation Qalandar are slain, while Mahniz, 

Bijjir'a mother, who appears to have been a Saiad, flies to Pishin. 

Uereithc boy grows to manhood and then returns from Pishin, 
gets the assistance of Goshn, a faithful old slave, who is now in 

* Tate's Kaiat, page IB. 
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the serrice of the JeU end who collect* Gorgiod, H41*, and Tilho 
with their follower*. Gorgindi*the ■nce*tor of the Gurgniris, 
Hdla of the HAlatai* of Khirdo, and Tdho of the Rodcni*. 

A stratagem is decided on, and Gosho inTites the Jadg4l8*to 
come outside the fort of Nighir to diride the produce of his 
melon-plot, while Mir Bijjar, with his brethren, lies in wait for 
them. The Jadgila are defeated and massacred. A further 
fight follows near the Sim4u rirer, in which Bijjir i* helped by 
Dostdn and Dfnir, Naueherwinis of Kh^r^n, and another at 
Ghar-e-SiAh. The result is that the boundaries of the BrAho 
are extended on the south to Tappi-Dedar, which is apparently 
in the north part of Bela and to Gazzo-ChAri, perhaps the 
Kanar-ChAri of the PorAli, and on the north to KishAni near 
KalAt. A description follows of the distribution of the country 
which BijjAr effected among the various BrAbui sections and of 
the grants which were given to those Jats who had remained 
loyal to him. The poem is of immense interest and is alw 
extremely picturesque, though the extent to which it is historically 
reliable cannot be ganged. Such knowledge, however, -a* we 
possess of the country and the distribution of its people, points 
to the poems being based on a singularly accurate knowledge of 
facts, if allowance is made for pootic usage. 

The decay of the Mughal power in the following century was 
followed by the rise of the BrAhuis to a position of greater or less 
independence, and when the DehwArs of BlalAt ousted the Mughal 
Governor, they called on Mfr IbrAhfm EhAn, MfrwAri, who appear* • 
to have been living in the JhalawAn country, to send them one of his 
sons as their Chief and IbrAbfra EhAn sent them his grandson, Mfr 
Hasan. Ilia descendant Mfr Ahmad I (1666-67 to 1695-96) 
from whom the Ahraadzais take their name, conquered KhnzdAr 
and BAghwAoa and also took Earkh and Obaku. From this time 
it may be assumed that the BrAhui power was fully established 
in the country, with EhnzdAr as the seat of Government and of 
the KhAn'a fuii6 or repreaentatlve. Mir MehrAb, the snoceasor 
of Mfr Ahmad, was killed at the end of the 17th century 
when attempting to atop MiAnNdr Muhammad and MiAn Muham¬ 
mad EhAn, Ealhoraa, from entering the JhalawAn country 
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under orderi from the Mughal Governor of Multin. £arlj in Hitroav. 

the 18th century we hear of the Jhalawdn forcei aBaiating 
Mfr Abdulla in hie various expeditions. We also hear of the 
men of Jhalawan giving efficient help to Naslr Khdn I (1750-51 
to 1793-94) in the expeditions in which the latter accompanied 
Ahmad Shih to India and to Persia. • Nasfr Khdn I who was 
deroted to the orthodox faith, appears to have discovered that 
the people of the Jhalawdn country were backward in their 
religions observances, for he found it necessary in 1776 to 
denpatch a special deputation to enforce the tenets of the $hariat. 

The sanad containingjthese orders is as follows : — 

All the headmen and people of the Brihui tribes of Jhalawin 
Rodenjo, Siir4b, Gidar, Mashkae, Ndl, Wad, Khuzddr, Zfdi, 

Karkh, Chaku, Baghwdna, Zahri, Pandrdn, etc., are hereby 
assured of our attention to their welfare, and are informed that 
the profoundly learned Q&zi, MnlU Qhulim Muhammad, our 
mohtatib* and our Court dignitary, Pindokh, Ghobddr, have 
been appointed to proceed to these parts and to carry out the 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Muhammadan law, and to 
enforce, promulgate, preach, and demonstrate them. 

All persons are made responsible for assistuig them to enforce 
and carry out orders in the following matters: The sarod, 
tambur (the guitar), nai (the reed), ehang (psaltry), daff and 
other musical instruments shall not be played in the schismatic 

houses of the Fakirs on the occasion of marriages, circumcisions, 
etc. 

2. Men and women shall on no account dance on the occasion 
of marriages. 

8. Bhcngf eharatf wine, and other intoxicating liquors shall not 
be used, and bhang shall on no account be cultivated. Women 
shall not walk in the basars and streets unveiled. 

* One who administers poniahment with stripes for religious delin- 
qoeneies 6noh stripes are given with the dmrrm, a thick piece of leather 
of the abape of the sole of a boot with a wooden handle^ the whole being 
about two feet long. 
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Thow mfotlngi, which young men »re in the habit of holding 
wKliin the ihrinei and other places when they slaughter sheep 
and hold conviYial jjathorings, are the foundation of schism, and. 
as such, are strictly prohibited. 

4. Trading in slnvei, though allowed by Muhammadan law, 
shall not be carried on, unless theacTen conditions of the Muham¬ 
madan law attaching thereto be strictly observed. 

5. Men and. women shall on no account give vent to excessive 
signs of mourning on the occasion of deaths. They shall not, for 
instance, bare their heads or dishevel their hair, nor shall they 
maim their faces and injure their persons, causing their blood to 
flow and uttering wild lamentations. 

6. Musalroins shall not be permitted to sit with the Fakfrs 
and they shall never wear banging locks. 

7. Friday prayers shall always be offered in towna without fail. 
Every one shall attend the mosque for prayers; the residents of 
every street shall give cooked food as alma to the mulldt of the 
mosque In the locality, and prayers shall bo offered in the early part 
of the time fixed for such observance. They shall not be offered 
late, lest the appointed times shall fall out of their proper 
sequence. 

8. Those who accuse men and women falsely of adultery shall 
receive 80 atripes. No one shall believe their word. No person 
aball maltreat bis sona and daughters without fault. 

9. Hindus shall not maintain Muhammadan servants (majdt»ar) 
in their idol-temples. Muaalmina shall never join in their gather¬ 
ings for worship. Hindus shall on no account bnild their houses 
higher t**^ those of Mnaalmlna, and they aball always keep the 
accursed t%ka* on their foreheada. They shall never have music in 
their temples, nor on the occasion of their funerals; they ahall never 
precede a MuaalmAn in their walks abroad, in the bazars, and 
streets, and ahall on no account ride a saddled horse. Sheep 

* Tikt b (ha red or jallow mark worn by Ulodus on the (orulioad. 
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aliall never be killed in Bacrifico within or before the tomb-stoni) 
of ■ shrine, and the blood llioroof should never be applied to tho 
forelieatln of sons, of brides, of bridegrooms, or of horses, etc., for 
by So doing tho moat thereof becomes totally unclean. 

Tho hair and heads of those Sheikhs who grow long locks and 
are customarily called to attend the sick, shall be shaven clean ; 

they shall not bo.taken to the sick and their word shonld not be 
believed. 

10. All persona shall gi?o Re, 1 in every Rs. 40 as charity 
{tahil), and those who pay no revenue on lands shall give one- 
enth of their savings as charity. 

11. Musalmuna and Hindus shall-not take interest on loans. 
Lvery tribe shall keep a tnulld to whom all tho alms, offerings, etc., 
shall invariably bo given, and prayers shall be conducted by tho 
muHu in full congregation. 

Nasir Khan I paid constant visits to the Jhalawiln country for 
hunting and other purposes and masjuls marking the places 
where he had his camp are to be found at Wariima near Chaku 
Sheikh-nd-maah in Jebri, in the Drugi pass near Kharzun, in tho* 
Sliila river, and several other places. Mir Lohir Mdaiani and 
Mir Zarrak, the Chief of the Zahris, both appear to have done 
much service for Nasir Kbdn I and both were sUtioned with their 
tribesmen in Makrdn at different times to keep the peace in newly 
acquired territory. In tho reign of Mir Mahmud Khdo I (1793- 
94 to 1816-17) complaiuts were made to Shdh Zamdn Durrani of 
the exorbitant transit duties levied by the Mcngal and Bizanjan 
Chiefs and orders were sent to Mir Mahmud 1 to put a stop to 
them. The latter proceeded to Khuzddr and the Mcngals submitted* 
but the Bizanjaua remaining recalcitrant, their Chief, Faqir 
Muhammad, and'50 of his followers were slain. The rates of 
transit doty were afterwards reduced to an aggregate sum of 
Us. 4 per load. 

I Miring the reign of Mir Mahmdd Khdn 1 Pottingor* visited 
•lliiilaw An in 1810 , travelling to Kalut via Ot'la and Khuzddr. Ho 

* Potiiugor's Truvols, p. 36. 
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describes Khazdir m not having above five hundred houtee, 
built in a valley enoompaised by ^untains and burroimded 
by a low mud wall, encloaing two or three gardens, which 
produce in due eeason grapes, figs, apricots, almonds, apples, 
etc. He says that the place was the usual summer residence 
of Mir MurAd Ali, of the tribe of Kambrani, and a brother-in-law 
of the KhAn, Murad Ali was absent at Gandava at the time 
Pottinger visited the country, and had left a ndib behind to look 
after affairs. The influence of Hindus from Moltan and 
Shikarpur appears to have been very great, so much so, that 
the keys of the town gate were entrusted to the then senior 
Brahmin every night. Mir Mahmdd Khdn I died at Gandava in 
Kachhi in 1816. 

The next traveller after Pottinger to visit the Jhalawan country 
was Masson, who performed two journeys in the years 1831 and 
1832, and a third journey in 1840. On the first two occasions 
Mir MehrAb KhAn (1816-17 to 1839) was on the moMnad and on the 
last ShAh NawAz* KhAn. On each occasion Masson travelled via 
the PorAli road, known as the KohAn WAt, over the BArAn Lak 
to Wad, KhnzdAr. BAghwAna, and SiirAb to KalAt. From the first 

journey he returned via SdrAb, Bapao, and ^he Anjira river and 

down the Mdla pass to Kachhi. His account gives one to nnder- 
sUnd that under MehrAb KhAn the country had become greatly 
impoverished. Wine drinking and obscenity were common, and 
the inhabiUnts, though secluded and docile, were lazy an 
rebellious. Some of the tribesmen were consUntly in arms, and 
murder was common. 

The sUte of the affairs in Wad seems to have resembled present 
conditions, for Wali Muhammad KhAn, the uncle of the 
Meogal Chief, Isa KhAn, was attempting to keep his nephew 
within bounds but had faded owing to his nephew being surround¬ 
ed by all the rebellious spirits of the tribe. Wali Muhammad Khan 
apite.irs to have been a very fine character. He was aubscquently 
killcil at the capture of KalAt, where he had no doubt gone owing 
to hia relationahip with MehrAb Khan’s mother, a Shalazai 

Meiigal. 
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Both the Mengals and Bizanjanf appear to baTe been thoroughly 
out of hand, and Masson states that in 1831 a load of merchandise 
vas not cleared from Bela to Khuzd^r, under a less amonnt t han 
Rs. 23 or Rs. 24 in the shape of transit does. So serious had this 
become, that Mebr&b Khin had lutardicted the use of the road 
from Sonmi^ni to traders under penalty of conhscation of property. 
But these orders do not appear to have been listened to. 

Another tribe about whom we hear something from Masson is 
the Sasolis, called Sah Saholi by Masson. They had been in 
rebellion for some time, but in 1840 Sh4h Naw4z Khan moved 

to Zidi, and Attar Kh4n, the Sdsoli Chief, made his 
submission. 

Captain James Outram who left General Willshire’s force after 
the capture of KalAt in November, 183'J, travelled by the Orndch 
route to Sonmiiui. 

After the storming of Kalit by General Willshire'g force 
in 1839 an insurrection of the Sarawan tribes took place in 1840 
with the object of placing Mir Nasir Kh5n II on the masnad in 
place of Sh4h Nawdz Khan, the British nominee. Kalat was 
successfnily attacked, but the events which followed, including the 
murder of Lieutenant Loveday, sent Mir Nasir Kh4n II as a fugitive 
to Kachhi and the Jhalawin country, and Colonel Stacy was deputed 
to open negotiations with him. Colonel Stacy reached Kal4t on 
the 13th of December, 1840, and communications were opened with 
the yonng Kh4n at Zidi. Mir Isa Kh4n and Ddrogha Gul 
Muhammad were deputed to meet the British Political Officer and 
a meeting was arranged at Rod6njo. Colonel Stacy rode out 
without a guard of any sort to meet the Sarddrs, and it was 
arranged that the Colonel should see the young Kh4n himself at 
Zahri. Having returned to Kal4t, Colonel Stacy again set out for 
Zaliri on the 27th of January, accompanied only by Mulla Nasrulla, 
whutii he h:u] appointed his Vaikil and his rnunsAi. Marching 
'ill Kapoto and the Jurgi jiSrs, Colonel Stacy proceeded to Pandrun, 
" lienee Ik? travelled by the Soinda pass to Norgama. J'ortiinately 
fur (.'olonel Stacy he sent two horsemen in advance to announce 
his arrival to Sarddr Mir Isn Khan, Mengal, who was waiting for 
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him at tlie month of the pass, as these men met a shilAri, called 
Maluk, who had been deputed by the Khiin’s uncle to murder the 
Colonel. Unaware of this fact the two horsemen, after meeting 
the shikari, proceeded to Mir Isa Khiu’s camp, but the latter had 
been warned of the danger, and. on bearing the story of the two 
horsemen, immediately rode up the pass and the man was 
discovered and confessed his object. The Khan arrived on the 5th 
of February and negotiations were opened which resulted in the 
move of the Kh4o to Nar (the point where the Miila river tunis 
northward), from which place Colonel Stacy was to proceed with 
the Khan’s most trusted adherents, Kamdl Khan Iltazai, Isa Khan 
Mcngal, and Mi'r Bohlr Musiani Zahri to Mr. Ross-Bell, the 
Political Agent, in Kachhi. Mr. Ross-liell received the party 
most courteously and arranged to meet the Khdn at Quette, and 
Colonel Stacy returned to Nar on the 20th, and the party com¬ 
menced their march towards QuetU on the 2lBt reaching Zfdi on 
that day. Here the Colonel had to negotiate for the restoration 
of some articles of value, which the Khan and his mother had 
been obliged to pledge to the bankers, to relieve their most 
pressing distress. Unfortunately the Khan had, ° 

SUcy’s absence, come under the evil inHuence o * ’ 

the former ndi6 of Qnetta, and on reaching Surdb refused 
to go any farther, and Stacy was obliged to leave him and 

proceed to Kaldt. 


The Khin md hi. p.rty retired to Bighwini, hot heormg 
tl»t a British force was likely to advanee from Kachhi, he etter- 
*.rda mored to Maehkae. The Khin'a oncle and aom. other 
influential SarMrt were at length induced to nceompany Colonel 
SUcy on a Ticit to Mr. Uo.s-Bell at Qnetta, and after further 
protrncted negotiation., the Khin w.n induced to come to Knlit 
«here he -mi reeeired hy Colonel Stncy on July 85th, 1841. 

nnd W.S formnUy plmied on the ma.nad by Major 
Sir) .lame. Onlmm. During the reign of Naslr Khin If th 
.IhnUwinconntr, appear, to h.re been brought under control, 
but, on the neccion of Mir Khndidid Khin to the monad m 
1857, an era of anarchy and chaos commenced, and the whole 
country became the theatre of one prolonged struggle between 
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the Khan and his Chiefs. Murdors were common, and the 
tribesmen were constantly engaged either in their prirate feuds 
or predatory expeditiona. The state of affairs baffled the exer¬ 
tions of the Political Officers at the court of the Khan. Indeed 

the history of this period, which preceded the appearance of Sir 

Robert Saodeman on the scene, is one long record of bloodshed, 
misery, and crime, in which the Jhalawan Chiefs were constantly 
40 the front in conspiracies against, and quarrels with, their 
•ruler, who in his turn was ruthless in reUlistion. Among the 
figorfs which Stand out with most prominence during this period 
are the two Chiefs of all the Jhalawan tribes, Sardir Taj Muham¬ 
mad Kawarfai and Sardir Gauhar Kh&n Dosteiizai, and Sardiir 
Kiiruddin the head of the M^ngals. Both ilie former were Zarrakzais 
hut from different branches. The family from which Taj Muham¬ 
mad sprang had succeeded another branch of the Zarrakzais, the 
Chakarzai, which had become extinct with the death of Kddir 
Bakheh during the reign of Mfr Mehrib KhAn in 1816. The 
Kiwarfzai section was, however, only destined to hold the 
chieftainship for three generations for it passed out of their hands 
when Taj Muhammad was smothered by the Khin's orders in 
Angust, lh67. Other elements of disorder were Azad Khan of 
Kharan and the JAm Mir KhAn of Las Bdla, both of whom 
aspired to the Khanate. 

Khndudad KhAn was elected rnler by the Chiefs on the death 
■of his brothel, Nasir Khan, in Jane, 1857* and at his installation 
the tnrban was tied by SardAr Taj Muhammad, the Chief of 
Jhalawan. He soon, however, came under the pernicious 
iuilaenco of his Durogha, Gul Mohammad by name, who was 
anxious to sow distrust between tho Khdn and his Chiefs, and in 
the following September a treacherous attack was made by the 
KhAn’s artiljery on the camp of the Chiefs at KalAt. Khududad 
appears to have been under the impression that the Jam of BiUa 
who had accompanied the Jhalawan Chiefs ostensibly to condole 
with the KhAn on the death of his predecessor had entered into 
•n intrigne to usurp the matnad of Kalut. The Chiefs were taken 
by surprise and retired to SiirAb, whence they proceeded to plnnder 

* Blue Book, 1, page 8. 
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the Khan’s granaries at KhoBdAr. Matters were patched np ini 
1858, and shortly afterwards it was arranged that Mi'r Khodadad 
should marry Jan Bibi, the daughter of Taj Muhammad. But 
after the Kh4n had been formally betrothed to J4 d Bibi, be snd- 
denly married the Sard^r's sister, Murdd Bfbi, widow of his bro> 
ther, Nasfr Kh&n II, and reputed to be very inimical to her bro¬ 
ther, the Zahri Chief. The act was looked on by the Br^uis as 
dsihonourable and insulting and in 1861 Captain Harrison^ found 
that T4j Muhammad had raised his tribesmen and was preparing 
to plunder the country. Some months later his levies were 
disbanded by the efforts of the British Political Officer, but Taj 
Muhammad continned to cherish resentment which cuInMnated in 
an attack on the Khfin by the tribesmen at Oanddva in> 1863,. 
and the installation of Shcrdil Kh4o. 

The reign of Sherdil Kh4o was very short, as next year he was 
assassinated by the Commandant of bis personal guard at Nar in 
the Mdla pass, and Kbud^d&d Kb4n was reinstated. The 
country appears to have remained tolerably quiet for nearly a year 
after the Khan’s re-accession, but in March, 1865, Sardar Mul]4 
Mohammad, the 8araw4n Chief, and Tdj Muhammad taking 
offence at some injurious act of the Khun, real or imagined, made 
common cause and attempted an insurrection in Kschhi with the- 
asBsssinstion of the Kh4n as its object. The rebels were surpris¬ 
ed nearBhig by the Khin’s forces under Shihghisi Wali Muham¬ 
mad. Kamil Khin,the brother of the Muhammad Uaani CWef, was 
killed, Tij Muhammad was made a prisoner, and Md1I4 Muham¬ 
mad fled to Kandahir. Tij Muhammad was kept in couBnement 
and was eventually smothered at Kalit in August, 1867. ‘•A 
more desperate intriguer or a greater traitor,” wrote Si? Henry 
Green, “ did not cxiat in any native court in ludia. ’ 

Shortly after this nnsnccosiful revolt Numddin, the Chief of 
the Mcngsis, aided by Jim Mir Khin of BiUa, rose in rebellion 
in .luly, 1866 and on July 9th: iho Khin’s forces under Shihghisi 
Wali Muhammad and AtU Muhammad, the Dirogha of Kalit, 
gave Uie rebels battle at Borgax near Kbusdir and defeated them, 
carrying off NAruddln and the Jin as prisoners to Kalit. The 
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Tcbel Chiefi were pardoned some little time afterwards bj the 
Kban. 

Troubles broke ont afresh towards the close of 1868, and the 
J&m of Las Bela, with Nuruddin Mcngal and others, assembled a 
force at Wad, where they were joined hy Baloch Khan, nephew 
of Azad Khan of Kharan, with 400 horse and 1,000 foot. Azad 
Rhan also announced his intention of joining the rebels soon 
afterwards. Khudadiid Khan with all his available forces met 
the rebels in Baghwana, but finding that be conld neither dislodge 
them from the defile, which they occupied, nor beat a safe retreat, 
he extricated himself from the difficnlty hy opening up negotia¬ 
tions and by making very vague promises of restoring to the 
disaffected Chiefs, certain jdgirs and inamt of which they bad been 
deprived. The Jam of &’la was at this time allowed to take 
charge of the Iltazai village in Baghwana pending the proof of 
hi>> claim to it, a matter to which reference will presently be 
made. Meanwhile, while the tribesmen were mooting the ques¬ 
tion of demanding compensation from the Khan for the death of 
Taj Muhammad, Khudud4d caused fresh discontent when he 
annonneed in March, 18G9, that he intended appointing his own 
infant son, Mustafa Khdu, as Chief of Jhalawin. This innovation 
was natarally objected to, as the appointment lay in the hands of 
the Jhalawao Sardara subject to the confirmation of the Khan, 
and a son of the Kh&n was not eligible for the position. The 
difficulty was fortunately settled shortly afterwards by the death 
•of Mustafa Khan in 1870. The whole country was now seething 
with discontent and the disaffected Sarddrs met Captain Harrison 
at BAghwina on the lUh and 12th of May, 1869, accompanied 
by a force of 3,000^ men and with the fixed determination 
of demanding the dismissal of Sb4hgh4ii Wali Mnfasmmad and 
the disbandment of His Highness's regiment. Captain Harrison 
left Baghwins on the 13th for KaUt, while the Sardars marched 
for Zahri lo wait there until the Khan intimated his wishes to 
them. In spite of Captain Uarrison’a attempts to effect a settle¬ 
ment, the Chiefs now marched on Kapoto in defiance of eipress 
injunctions, and took np a strong position on two hills, rnnning 
Up esllsand fortifications at weak points. Steps were immcdintcly 
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taken at Kalit to guard against anj sarprise from the direc¬ 
tion o! lakalkn, and the rest of the Ehdn’s troops and levies 
accompanied Captain Harrison to Zawa, whence he proceeded to 
Kapoto to talk over the matterd with the Sardars. Negotiations 
followed, bat resulted only in vagne promises from the Khun of 
the restoration of their heredita^ right if they behaved becoming¬ 
ly, and eventually the Chiefs dispersed in spite of efforts by Aziid 
Khan of Kh&rin to compromise them. 

Another matter which engaged Captain Harrison’s attention at 
this time was the dispute between, JAm Mir KhAn and Mir 
KhudAdAd for the property of Mir KamAl Khan HtAzai. The 
JAm had long made this a handle for interfering in Jhalawun 
affairs and had purposely kept the dispute open in order to give 
him an excuse for making one more desperate effort to overthrow 
the KhAn. The JAm was a son of Bibi Niir Bibi, sister of Kamul 
KhAn, and claimed to l>o heir to the latter’s share of the HtAzai 
estates in BAghwAna, as KamAl KhAn had died leaving no male 
issue, but a daughter only, Bibi Mariam. Mir Nasir KhAn II 
whose half-sister Bibi Fateh KhAtiin, vias married to a collateral 
of KamAl Khan, via., Saiad KhAn, and possessed two sons, Karam 
KhAn and Gauhar KhAn, had, during his life time, induced tha sons 
to allow him to administer the estate promising to pay all de 6 ci 0 n- 
cies from his own resources. The property had then passed to 
KhndAdAd KhAn and the expedition which was made by the JAm 
and Ndroddin Mengal had for its object the assertion of the 
former’s right to the estate. Once more therefore in October, 
1869, JAm Mir KhAn advanced towards JhalawAn with all the 
forces be conld muster and seven guns, and took up a position at 
Turkabar where he was joined on the 20th by SardAr Niiruddin 
and the Mdngals. Occasional skirmishing took place with Shuh- 
ghAsi Wall Muhammad.who had been promptly despatched by Mir 
KhudAdAd to meet them, the ShAhghAsi delaying in the expectation, 
that a force from Kolwa would effect a junction with him. As 
the Chiefs had apparently realised this plan, the ShAhghAsi ad¬ 
vanced on th«; 1 ftth of November and dislodged them, after some 
hours' fighting, from their position at Singhot, and they lubee- 
quautly sought safely iu flight, leaving (heir guoi, amuiunitioii, and 
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camp equipage to fall into the hands of the victors. About thirty 
or forty men were killed. The Jim ultimately fled to Karichi, 
and was occupied by the Shahghisi. The dispute was 

n<'t (inally settled till 1876 when one of the conditions connected 
with the arrangemonts for the return of Jam Mir Khan to 
Las Bela was that he should agree to accept, as final, the orders 
passed by the Commissioner in Sind in 1869 permitting the Khan 
to retain possession of Kamil Khin’s share in the Iltizai 
village. 

In 1872 Dr. Bellew traversed the Miila pasa to Khuzdar and 
travelled thence to Baghwana, Surab, and Kalit. He has left 
a record of this journey, which was uneventful, in his book. 
From (he Indus to the Ttffris. 

On being defeated at Singhot Niiruddfn had sought shelter in 
Kandahar but returned to Jbalawin about the end of 1871 and 
alter collecting some of the Mengal tribesmen went on to Las Bela 
where he joined hands with Jam Ali Khan, who had taken arms on 
bch^iil oi the ex-Jam Mir Khan, and had compelled Shihghaai 
Ohuhim Jin’s detachment, which was holding Bela, to evacuate 
tlie town and retire via Jdu and Mashkae. Niiruddin left Bela 
"ith a small following in the beginning of 1872, and, without 
taking any part in the negotiations between the Khan and the 
disaffected Chiefs which had been set on foot through the exertions 
of the Commissioner in Sind, he bombarded the Khuzdar fort with 
Kuns obtained at Bila but eventually retired on Wad on meeting 
^ith strong opposition. Shahghisi Wall Muhammad shortly 
afterwards arrived at Khiizdir and opened np negotiations which 
resulted in Niirnddfn’s surrendering, on the condition that hia 

ife would be spared and with a promise that he would give op 

the pro,>erty that had been looted by him in different places. For 
a t-.mo he appears to have ceaaed intriguing. In 1873 Captain 
larrison, the Political Agent, was withdrawn from Kalit owing 
to the uncorapromibiog attitude aasumed by Mir Khndidid Khin 
"1 connection with the affairs of the Slate. In February of the 

follouM.g year a party of 200 armed Sisolis carried off some of 

their fugitive slaves from the Shikirpur District. !□ eoneequence 
of this event, the Commissioner in Sind recommended ermed 
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Hibtobt. interventioD with b Tiew to the restoration of order but his recoin* 
mendations were negatived and it was decided to trj the plan of 
direct communication with the tribesmen. This culminated in 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s first mission to Kaldt in 1875. 

It was about this time that Oanhar Eh£n, Bostcnxai, who 
played an important part in future troubles, came to the fore. A 
man of unbridled temper and extreme arrogance, he strongly 
resented KhudidM Khin’s proceedings in connection with the 
•nccession to the chieftainship of Jbalawin. Nominally the duties 
of the Chief had been carried on ij M4i Hiir Bibi, mother of T^j 
Muhammad, and this lady had nominated Saidat Kh&n, a cousin 
of Tij Muhammad, as Chief. But this man being incapable, his 
claim was disputed by Ganhar Kh&n, who had already created 
an unsuccessful disturbance in Zahri, but now received the cuppoit 
of the tribe generally. In May, 1874, Ganhar Kh4n and his 
followers seized and blocked the Soinda pass between Pandrin 
and Norgima, he and his forces subsisting meanwhile on the grain 
Uken from His Highness’a granaries. He afterwards moved and 
took up a position at Hussoi near Pir L4kha in the Mdla pass and 
prepared to close the pass against Pir Bakhsh, the Kh4n’s ndib of 
Gaod4va, who was on his way down the Mdla. Hearing of 
Ganhar KhAn’s movements, Pir Bakhsh promised ChAkar KhAn 
Jattak Rs. 1,000 to escort him safely through the pass. 
On reaching Pir LAkha where they heard that Ganhar KhAn had 
closed the pass, the naib sent to KalAt for 200 infantry while 
Ganhar KhAn was joined by 800 SAsolis under PahAr KhAn. 
Ganhar KhAn with 600 men now took up a position at GazAn near 
Zahri, where a skirmish took place in June, in which 11 of the 
KhAn’B sepoys were killed and 16 wounded. Reinforcements were 
now sent for from KalAt whUe the BrAhuis retired on the Soinda 
where they were joined by some Mengala and SAsolis. After 
attacking a detachment, which was escorting snppUes to the 
Khan's troops at NorgAma, and killing eight of them with a loss 
of 4 on their own side, the tribesmen cut off all communications 
with KalAt. Gauhar KhAn was now further reinforced by 100 
SumalAris and by ChAkar KhAn JatUk, who had not been paid 
the Rs. 1.000 promised him by ndib Pir Bakhsh. A truce was now 
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•rrmnged and teTenLl of the Chiofa went to Pir SulUii Arifi near 
Norgima to tender their allegiance hnt were treacherously aur- 
ronnded and made prisoners, and taken to KaUt. Gauhar Khin 
who had not been captnred then took np a position near Pir 
Ralandar on the I^^dsT hill track. Hence be continned to raid 
and lery exacUons on Kdjilas. The Chiefs who had been Uken 
prisoners were eTentuaily released. 

The Mengala had aome time prerionsly plundered cararana on 
the lUj route tU the Hab river and Khnd&did Kh£n now despatch¬ 
ed Darogha Atta Mohammad with a force to Khnzdar in October 
to make arrangementa for the safe transit of caravans by the Rij 
ronte, and to coerce Nurnddin the Mengal Chief. Negotiations 
were begun and at the same time Atta Muhammad detached a force 
to attack the Zarrakzais, but the position which Gauhar Khin held 
being almostlnaccessible, Atta Mohammad’s troops did not get 
beyond PishUkhan where they plundered all the property belonging 
to the Natwini Zahris. The Zarrakzais, in retaliation, looted all Kalat 
Kdfila$ which fell into their hands. The negotiations with the 
Mengals proved nnsoccessful and no settlement was arrived 
at. This was the state of affairs when Captain Sandeman’s 
mission began its march to Kalit with the object of mediating be¬ 
tween the Khan and his Chiefs and arrived on the Slat of December, 
1875. Niiruddin had been induced by Darogha Atta Muhammad 
to come to Kalat, which place he had reached some days 
before Captain Sandeman’s arrival. The latter left Kalat on 
January 5th and on the 6th Khndidid Kh&n ordered 400 of his 
infantry to surround, and apparently not without reason, att.jck 
Atta Muhammad's house where the Mengal Sardar had put up with 
the result that Sirdar Niiruddin, Dirogha Mohammad Ali (Atta 
Muhammad’s brother), and 8everaI|others were killed, Atu Muham¬ 
mad himself being wounded. The Khin suspected Niiruddin of 
conspiring with Atta Muhammad to aasaasinate him. 

On learning the news Gauhar Khin* mnrderrd the Khan’s 
Dirogha of Zahri, and began collecting his people with the inten¬ 
tion of plundering Kachhi. He made an attack on Kotra, but 

*Bloe Book, II, page 107. 
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witboai sQcoeMt while the Kh&n’s ndiht Abdal Latif, with a 
regiment of infantry occupied Zahri. The Jhalawin tribesmen 
continned in rebellion, demanding an honourable peace and the 

I 

restoration of their and at the beginning of June, when 

Major Sandeman had reachedMastnng on his second mission, some 
skirmishes took place in the Mdla pass between the Kb£n’s troops 
and the Jhalawin tribesmen, with loss on both sides. Major 
Sandeman’s arrival, however, pat a atop to these and at the settle¬ 
ment which took place, a peace was patched up, the Khan 
recognising and confirming the selection of Gauhar Kh&n as Chief 
of Jhalawin, and of Shakar Kh^n as Chief of the Mengals with 
Mir Ibribim Khinas his guardian. All the oatstanding disputes 
between the Khiin and the Jhalawins were discussed and a full 
list of them with the decision in each case will be found in Baul- 
chisUn Blue Book No. II, page 266. * 

The appointment of Gauhar Khin as Chief of Jhalaw^n did not 
prove a success, as he constantly carried on feuds with neighbouring 
Sardirs, in the coarse of which a large number of lives were lost 
and much property was looted, llie animosity which had arisen 
with the MusUni tribe owing to an attempt of Gauhar Kh&n to 
marry one of T£j Muhammad’s wives, who had been a Mtisiini,’ 
was the principal quarrel, involving other Jhalawin tribes and in 
the same year in which the Mastung agreement was made, his 
brother, Pasand Khdn treacherously killed the brother of SAleh 
Muhammad, one of the leading men of the Mdsiinis, with whom 
the Zarrakaais had a longstanding feud, and in 1879 the Agent to 
the 6ovemor*General had to make a fresh settlement of Jhalawin 
affairs and effect a reconciliation at which Sileh Mohammad 
forgave the blood of his son on the understanding that Gauhar 
Kh4n would give hia daughter in marriage to S41eh Muhammad. 
Pffth quarrels broke out in 1882 and Gauhar Khin with the help 
of the Khin's troops plundered the MdsUni villages and establish¬ 
ed himself at Zahri. Here he raised a party of Pathdna and 
declared himself to be independent of the Brdhuis; at the same 
time he became estranged from hia brother, Pasand Kh^n. A 

•Printed for both Boases of Parliament by Zjrro and BpoUiswoodo 
London. 
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drag-debauched profligate, Umar Khin had meanwhile been 
nominated as Sardir of the Musianis in place of Umed Ali, 
All was confuBlon and in December, 1883, Sir Robert Sande- 
man bold a darbdr at Khnzdar and Saleb Muhammad was recog- 
nifed as Chief of the Musiiaie. 

Ganhar Khin’e conduct excited freah discontent in 1884 and 
the Mdsiinis, Lotiinii, MaRassis, and others combined againit 
him. At this time he was regarded with the greatest aversion hy 
most of the Jhalaw&ns but was endeavouring to carry favour with 
the Mengals and Muhammad Haenia and with the Jim of Las Bela. 
In the following year Oanhar Ehin, contrary to custom, levied a 
tax in the Mdla pass, and caused a frmh disturbance; Captain 
H. M. Temple. Political Agent, Kalit, proceeded on 9th Decern- 
her, 1885, ia Gijin in Kachhi, where the Sardir then was, and 
enquired into the matter. Uvras found thatdues had been demand¬ 
ed on behalf of GauharKhin from a Mnhammadahihi caravan when 
traversing the pass, and daring a quarrel which ensued one of 
the Mohammadahihis waa kUled. Gauhar Khin in support 
of bia claim put forward a document aealed by Babrim Khin 
grandson of Mir Muhabbat Khin, urging that the Miila pass 
was a part of Zahri and that he had the right to levy tax in 
Zabri. The case was enquired into at Sibi, whither the Sardir 
had been summoned, and Sir Robert Sandeman issued an order, 
warning Ganhar Khin that he was not entitled to levy dues in 
the Mdla past. 

The quarrels between Ganhar Khdn and his neighbourti again 
reached an acute aUte in 1896, and the Sardir was surrounded in 
the fort at Zabri by the S4solis. Lotilnis. Jattaka, and others and 
some fighting took place. Efforts were made by various officers 
to amve at a settlement of the points at issue; bot they were 
frustrated by Ganhar Khdn'a UDscrapaluna conduct, with the result 
that moat solemn engagements entered into by the parties were 
never carried oat. Gauhar Khdn waa eventnally induced to come 
to Qnetta. A jirgm of influential Sardirs which was aaaombled, in 
April, to consider Jhalawdn affairs, rsoeived his resignation of the 
chiefship in favour of his son, Tusuf Khin. His resignation was 
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accepted, and it was decided that he shoald remain nnder aurreil- 
lance at Quetta; while daring the minority ofhia son, Abdul Karim, 
Zarrakaai, a near relaitre of Oauhar Khdn should carry on the 
management of the Chief’s estate. Abdul Karim carried on his 
duties satisfactorily for some time, but early in lt*89 showed 
himself auiioos to relinquish his appointment. The qnestion of 
the futnre management of the tribe was again considered by a 
jirga, which assembled at 8ibi in February, 1889, and it was 
decided that the Government of India shoald be requested to 
appoint a tahalldar, in subordination to the Political Agent 
to carry on the administration of the estate from the 
revennes of which he should be paid. The services of 
Gulzar Khdn, nUb tahsildar of Duki, were secured for the 
post* and daring the time he was at Zahri Ghat he 
did what he could to encourage cultivation and secure 
revenue. 

Within a year, however, it was decided as a tentative pjeasure, 
to reinstate Qauhar Kh4n on condition of good behaviour until 
Yusuf KhAn should attain his majority. Mir Pasand Khdn and 
his son, Muhammad Khin, who had meanwhile become reconciled' 
with Qauhar Khin were to remain with the Political Agent is 
hostages receiving for their maintenance Rs. 50 ont of Rs. 800 
allowed by the Government for the Jhalawin Sardir since 1879 
in recognition of the services rendered in the coarse of the second 
Afghan war. The Uhslldir at Zahri was withdrawn and Yusuf 
Kh4a was sent to Aligarh to be edncated. Matters proceeded 
satisfactorily for a couple of years but the complications censed 
by the abdication of KhudidAd Kh4n, in the spring of 1898 gave 
Ganhar Kh^n another opportunity of exciting disaffection and 
rebellion, of which he took immediate advantage. He sent raid¬ 
ing expeditions under his brother, Pasand Kh4n, to 8drib and 
Kapoto and carried off a large number of sheep belonging to the 
Khdn among other property. A fight near Norgdma between 
the KhAn’s troops under ZamAn KhAn ended in the flight of 

Ganhar KhAn. Matters had reached a very critical stage, when 

Major Temple was deputed in September to put down the rebels 
and to pacify the tribes by personal negotiationa with them. He 
was also authorised to announce to the SardArs that Mir Mahmdd 
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Khin II had proposed to grant them certain tribal allowances 
with a riew to placing them on a similar footing to that held bj 
the Sarawan tribes. 


He induced most of the Jhalawan Sardars, who had now left 
t/auhar Khan and whom it was most desirable to prevent from 
rejoining him, to return with him to Quetta, and to laj their 
grievances before the Agent to the Governor-General and the 
Khan, and these Sardars were present at the installation of His 
Highness Mir Mahmud Khan in November, 1893, and heard the 
announcement, that in future His Highness would set apart a sum 
of Us. 50,000 annually to be paid in return for services rendered 
by them. The question of the succession of Yusuf Kh4n to the 
Jhalaw in chiefship was discussed and endeavours were made to 
ascertain the opinion of the Chiefs and it was found that though 
some vigorously supported the claims of Yusuf Khin, others as 
strongly advocated the nomination of Abdul Karim, who had once 
before been selected to fill the appointment. As the opinion of 
the Sardars was constantly finctnating, it was decided to send for 
Yusuf Khan from Aligarh in January, 1894, in order to form an 
opinion of his fitness for the sardirship. In February, 1894, the 
case was put before the Sibi jtrga, which decided in favour of 
Yusuf Khan; at the same time he was reconciled with Umar 
Khan, Musiini. The details as to the distribution of the Jha¬ 
lawan subsidy were worked out on the same occasion, and the 
decision arrived at included monthly allowances to all the impor¬ 
tant Sardars while a snm of money was ear-marked for the estab¬ 
lishment of tkunat at Muhammad Astafin, Khurdsdn, and of a 
Miingal thdna* All this failed to exercise a beneficial effect on 
Oauhar Kb4n, who continued to give trouble. At this time he 
estranged his brother, Pasand Kh4n, by marrying his son, Yusuf 
Kh4n, to a Kambr4ri girl whom Pasand Eh4n wished to marry 
himself. He resuscitated the dispute with the Mdsi4nia in 1895,and 
quarrelled with so many of the Jiialawln sarddrs that it was hoped 
that they would give him np before long, as he had few places of 


* TheKliUi4s4nl/iMi wa'looatel at Z^hri and the M<^ngal tkditm at 
Hirdna. 


Histobt. 
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shelter left. His ioflueace, ho*re7er, w»s so great that the levy 
post which had been established about a year before irt Ziihri to 
keep the peace was obliged to Hy. Pasaud Khan had in the 
meantime been won over to take an active part against his brother 
and some desultory fighting took place at Norgama. In May, 
1895 , GauharKhiin attacked the Mdsianis in the village of Balbal 
in Zahri, killing five men, wounding several others and carry ing 
off the whole of the spring harvest. Lieutenant Le Mesuner, the 
then Political Agent, Kalat, accompanied by a party of 20 sepoys 
of the Kalat service troops mounted on riding camels, proceeded 
to Zahri with the intention of surprising Gauhar Khan at 
Salmdnjo. The party left KaWt at night and rode through to 
Salmdnjo (70 miles) without a halt; they attacked the place but 
Gauhar Khan managed to make good his escape to the hills to the 
Booth and the party was too fatigued to press the pursuit any 
further at the time. Gauhar Khdu eventually obtained shelter 
with the Khidrdni Chief in Malkhor and in July the Jhalawan 
Sardars were collected at Kaldt and formally installed Mfr Pasand 
Khin as the Jhalawdo Chief. The Chiefs were informed that 
their subsidies could only be cootinned on oondition that they 
withdrew their support from Gauhar KhAn, and refused shelter to 
him and his bands and after a discussion which extended over 
•ome weeks, the Sardirs agreed that they would each be rwponsible 
for their own District, and would prevent Gauhar Khia and hia 
foUowiog from committing any outrages in their limits. They 
then left for their homes. In the meantime Gauhar Khin with 
following of about 200 men had retur ned to Zahri and had aga»n 
commenced to stuck and plunder the Mdsiinia aud other 
neighbouring tribes, and the Khia, with the advice of the Politic. 
Agent, dnpatched to Zahri. party of 50 «,poy. of the newly 

Pnie^i Kalit SUU troops, under Subadir Karamdid Khin with 

Bardir Pasand Khin and some sixty leviea. Gauhar Khin made 

a sund againat them at Oarmip between Zahri and TiSuk and in 
the fight .which ensned. both Gauhar Khin and hi. «»o, Yusuf 
Khio were killed. The great firebrand of the JhaUwin eonntry 
wae thu. removed, whoee reetleea activity and sodden ontbureUor 
Umper had been a eonaUnt danger to the peace and proeperity of 
oonntry for so many years. 
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Since the death of Gauhar Khdn the JhaUwda country has HieroBi. 
enjoyed a long period of repose. The question of the appoiot- 
ment of a Native Assistant in the Jhalawan country was raised io 
August, I'JOI, liy .Major H. L. Showers, Political Agent, Kalat, who 
reiniirkcd that the location in the country at Khuzdarof a Qovern- 
rnent official whose business it would be to supervise and direct 
the work of Uidnadirt, and to advise the Chiefs io the control of 
their tribes, would be attended with many beneficial results. His 
Uighness the Khan’s consent was obtained to the proposal hot the 
Government of India at first negatived it. Meanwhile the general 
state of aOTairs in Jhalawan had become unsettled, and in July, 1903 
the Muig.'ils attacked the Khan’s ndih at Kbuzdar and looted 
eight villages. Shortly afterwards another disturbance took place 
at Surah in which about 400 Mcngals were concerned, in crop 
plundering from disputed land. Under these circumstances the 
consent of the Government of India was given to the appointment 
of an olTi'cr having administrative training and a Native Assistant 
was ported to Khuzdar from 1903. The Native Aasistant is 
acknowledged as the representative of the Khan and is appointed 
and paid by him. For administrative purposes, be is under the 
orders .and directions of the Political Adviser and Political Agent 
Kalat. 

There are no imposing structures in the district to indicate its abchaoloot 
condition in ancient times, but many dams, mounds, and old tombs 
are scattered through it. 

Gahrband$, or, as their name implies, the dams of the Zoroaa- Qihrhmkdu 
triana or fire worshippers, are curious atructurea which are ecat- 
tered io great numbers throughout the hilly Jhalawin country 
from Siirdb near KaUt as far as tbe Hab river valley ou the 
Booth and ao far wear ward aa Maahkae. They are chiefly mot with 
along the caravan route between Bhappav and Tiitak; along the 
Liikh river route from Pdriko to Gidar Dhor; along the skirts 
of the Gajjali hill near Jdbri ; in the Mlrwiri country, and at 
Oatg and Sirdna ; but perhaps the moat interesting ezamploa are 
Io be found in Ldkoridn and Siiriina valleys and in the valley of Hab. 

1 liey vary somewhat in construclion, but commonly take the form 
of wnlla built of roughly shaped stones, whiuli vary in aiao 

6 li 
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H18T0BT. upto4'xyx4' bat without mortar, the Interflticea -being la 
some cases packed with the chips obtained in dressing the stone. 
These walls are backed with a sloped hr east-work of rabble, and 
in some cases farther strengthened with buttresses. The two 
important gabrbandi, one locally known as Ahmad Band and 
the other near P(r ManaghAra, in SAn'ina, were 'risited in 1903 
by Mr. R. Hughos-Buller who wrote a complete and interesting 
account which has been pnblished in the Report of the Archooolo- 
gical Survey of India for the year 1904-5. Mr. Hughes-Buller 
thinks that the object of the construction of these enormous dams, 
which are thrown across the months of ravioea and declivities may 
in a few cases have been to retain water as in a reservoir, but 
in the great majority of cases, the object seems clearly to have 
been the formation of alluvial soil over the substratum of dry 
barren rock, combined with the retsntion and economical control 
of the distribution of the flood water. He discredits a theory 
formerly advanced, by which the dams are explained to be military 
defence works. The question, as to who were the people who 
built these structures, says Mr. Hughes-Buller, is one which will 
in all probability never be satisfactorily solved, but after examining 
the various theories advanced, he concludes that “it would seom 
good ground for asserting that the ascription of these fine works 
according to the traditions of the inhabitants, to ^the Zoroaatrians 
is not contradicted by any local circumstances. 


Inscriptions 
near PaiKlria. 


Among the relics of a bygone age, existing in the JhalawAu- 
proTince is some ancient writing (some think it a Greek inscription) 
on a scarped surface of rock, a few miles from the village of 
PandrAn. Dr. Cook who visited the locality in 1870 described 
the letters as being from 4 to 5 inches in length, not cut in the 
rock bat raised above its surface about one-eighth of an inch. 
Lieutenant R. Southey, however, in 1883 found the inscription 
considerably defaced and concluded that it Would be diflBcult to 
identify more than one or two of the letters. 


• For a detailed account Me " Oabrbands In BalDohlsUn," by Mr. R. 
IInf;boa-Bailor, 1. C. 8 ., (toifes 1U3—2(Jl, of the licport on the AroUusological 
Bufvey of liahafor (CalcatU, llHMi). 
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Darin;^ hii toar in tho JhaUwin coantry, Mr. R. Hughes- Hibtobt. 
Bullar found at Khnzdar a stone with an inscription in Kufic Inscriptiom 
character. About 15 miles farther in the Baghwana yalley, at 
Kumbi, he came across another stone containing an inscription 
in similar character. Photographs of these inscriptions were 
sent to Mr. Marshall, Director*General of Archaeology, who had 
them examined by Dr. Denison Ross, Epigraphist of the Cal¬ 
cutta Museum. A complete reading of these inscriptions has not 
yet (1906) been rcceiyed, but in July, 1904, Dr. Ross wrote that 
tho one found in Khuzdar was in Ka6c character and belonged, 
probably to the 4th or 5th century of the Hijra ; while the other 
which was found at Kumbi, was somewhat later in date and in a 
▼cry rough script representing the transition from Kufic to 
Naskh. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel published in 1905 an interesting note on the Ancient 
tombs at Hinfdiu in Laa Bela. Attention to these tombs was 
first drawn by Major M. A. Tighe, Political Agent in Southern Tombs In 
BalnchisUn, and the locality .was subsequently visited by Dr. Vogel. 

The tombs, 71 in number, are situated in the country of the Chhuttaa 
and the local tradition ascribes the origin of the place to Jikharis, 
now settled in Sind, who are a sub-division of the Burfat tribe, 
which is believed to be of Rijpdt origin. 

After his examination. Dr. Vogel came to the conclusion that 
the carved figures on some of the tombs which bore a certain 
resemblance to crucifixes, are merely clumsily executed, effigies 
of a man on horse-back, and he was inclined to think that the 
tombs were constructed in the 17th century. 

Instances of super-terrene bnrial have also been noticed in the 
Mirwiri graveyard at Sijr4b, at Norgdms, and close to Balbal 
village in Zahri, in Bdghwdaa and Wad. 

Liontenant E. Macleod, of the lllh Bengal Lancers, who Cave tomb 
riiitei the Jhtlawdn country in 1902 noticed an extraordinary 
cave in tho skirl nf the hill dno west of the village of Pandrdii at 
a di8tan<'.c of about a quarter of a mile. Tho cave has an under¬ 
ground vault consisting of a front chamber and two recesses, iho 
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IUBTOBY. breadth of the former ii 18 foel »nd the length to the back of each 
rocoHM about 16 feet. The whole appoara to have been hewn oat 
of the conglomerate rock. Skull and other bonea were found and 
alao a bod, and the akoloton of a large dog. The nativea pointed 
out another place about 20 yards away and said that there waa 
another vault there in which women’s skeletons wore to be found* 
No one has over entered this second cave. The people hold the 
place in considerable awe and have a theory that the place was 
the scene of a fight,* 


Tiirkn-fiA- 


The ancient graves known as the Tiirka-nd-Hadfraghdk or 
graves of the Turks lie near Ulningi, about 12 miles from Sdriina. 
In the Bume vicinity there arc two other sets of graves, the most 
numerous being of tho ordinary Muhammadan typo, but there 
are also three largo mound-liko graves known to the people as 
giants' graves. 


Ancient pot* 
terj. 


Mr. A. Oupto, A«»i>tont to the Direclor-Oencrel of Ethnogr,- 
hy in Indi., who «»o.np.niod Mr. Hughee-Bollor on hie toor 
wough Jhnlewin in 1903, foond an nnciont kiln for turning out 
iniod pottery at Miri Bott in Khulddr whence piecee of potter a 
rheel. were nleo picked np. Ho eleo identified a, .primitive 
inniifneturo of orodo commie ware aome object, found in another 
.onnd on the w.y to Sfkrdn. .bom 15 mile, fmm Khnedfir; nod 
ho waa of opinion thnt tho tomb locally awnibcd to Shim PIr, 
olwean TiStak and Anjlrn, more reaembloa a kilo. 


h'AI frotler. 


Fifty-nino piecea of pottery including cupB, jars, and bowls wero 
unearthed by tho Gazetteer estalMshmcnt in 1908 from the Sohr 
dnmb (mound) near Ndl and some of those wore sent to Mr. J. H. 
Marshall, Directur-Goneral of Arohroology in India, who has 
written an interesting account of them which will bo emliodied in 
the annual report on the Archmologicnl Survey of India for 
1900-0. Moat of these specimens consisted of wheel-mado vaaei. 
He concludes his remarks by saying: “ that the fabrics are of Indian 
or semi-Indian mannfacturo, •♦wms probable from tho prosonoc of 
the familiar humped bnlTalo • * • and that they date back 


• |>rf^tii»;a of the Astalis Society uf Uoiigiil fttr January ami 
Ftl ruiry, 
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to a period before the ChriaiiaD era seems likely in view of the fact IIistobt. 
that nothing at all like them is known to have come from any of the 
Bnddhist aitea in Baluchiatin or the Frontier Province. To 
larraise more than this before other evidence is available wonld be 
mere waste of time. It Can only be hoped that the present pnbli- 
oation may perchance lead to the discovery of some analogous 
wareSi which are not known to us in India, or that when the time 
comes for the further exploration of the mound where they were 
found, we may nnearth some other class of antiquities which will 
throw light upon their origin and their date.” 

Two large and two small sized bowls of baked clay and two Pottery 
cops of the same material were excavated from one of the mounds miriwa. 
near M4matdwa to the south of Kalal in November, 1902. The 
two largest vessels were full of earth and contained a bone, a bead, 
a stone instrument with two holes at each end, and a wooden orna¬ 
ment. Two more medium sized clay bowls were presented by the 
Chief of the place who asserted that they had been taken from the 
same mound* The two cups l)ear no painting, but the large vessels 
show some black circular lines around their surfaces, and between 
them an arrangement of network or other ornament. The ground 
is partly fed and partly blackish, the latter, in the opinion of 
Dr. J. Bloch, of the Indian Arch ecological Survey Department, to 
^ whom the specimens were sent, being due either to longer exposure 
to the fire in baking the clay or to their being used for cooking. 

They exhibit no signs of glazing, and Dr. Bloch thought that the 
vessels agree very closely with similar ones which have been 
unearthed from prehistoric mounds in Southern India, and which 
ere supposed to have come from some original tribes not yet 
touched by Hindu civilization. The articles are more primitive 
than similar ones which were discovered by Major Mockler in 
Makr&n. The large vessels were, porh'ipi, used as receptacles for 
food and water, which were interred with the dead. The two 
cups were apparently drinking bowls. Specimens of old pottery 
' have also been found at the Mchi damb near Jebri in the Mashkao 
Vallny. 

AmoDK other objects of archo-ulogical interost tho following Oilier 

® n j « • 'll liajolo- 

inay bo mentioned :—An ancient domcil building at Rodeni village ^icai inicrLhi. 
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near Gidari a cave known as Mak&Ii-n4-Bhnt close to a monnd at 
Nichdra: two sionelined wells on the top of the His4r hill in 
Zahri; the Cb4k&r damb, or mound, close to the Marerav in 
Chaku; mounds on the Singhot hill, and 4 mounds in Drdkdlav in 
Wad whence some flint implements were obtained in 1903 ; 
5 mounds between Nokjo and Gwarjak in Mashkae, the Isp^ damb 
in Jdu, and the yumbad in the Khidrdni country two marches south 
ofKhuzddr. This last named is 24'x 2IJ' with an elevation of 
10 feet. It is a square block of brick and mud work with a dome 
supported by four arches in the four corners, has an entrance in 
the eastern wall, and a niche in each of the other three. The 
dome has, however, fallen in except in the south-east corner. 

Several old silver coins obtained from Khnzddr were sent to 
Professor Rapson of the British Museum who identified them as 
being of the Ghaznivid Dynasty chiefly of Ibr4him(A. D. 1059 lo 
1099) and of Bahrdm Shdh (A. D. 1115 to 1152). 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The Native State of Las Beia is situated on the sou¬ 
thern coast of Bnluchistdn, between 24" 54' and 26" 39' 
N. and 64' 7' and 67° 29' E., with an area of 6,441 
srjunre miles. It is bounded on the north by the Jbalawan 
Division of the Kal4t State ; on the east by the Kirthar 
Kiinge which separates it from Sind ; on the south by the 
Arabian Sea ; and on the west by the H4la offshoot of the 
Pah Itange. 

Tlie eastern boundary was defined on the reparesentation 
of the Commissioner in Sind between November 1853 and 
August 1854 by Lieutenant C. J. Steuart, Assistant Colleetor 
of Karachi, in conjunction with a representative of His High¬ 
ness the Kh4n of Kal4t. From a point a few miles above 
Pesi Ijak where it meets the northern boundary, the eastern 
boundary line runs along the watershed of a very long, high 
hill called Khi'rthar or Kfrtbar. From a pillar on this hill 
near Lop, the boundary crosses the valley in a westerly 
direction to a pillar on the Mehee (Mehi) bill following the 
crest of this hill to a pillar on its southern extremity ; then 
crosses to a pillar on the extreme southern end of the 
Kh<'‘dur range; from here it takes a southerly direction acrosa 
a stony plain to the broken range of low hills called Mol, runs 
along this range till it reaches a pillar near its extremity, 
from which it turns westward to a pillar at Kund, following 
the course of the Kand Nullah till it reaches the Hab river ; 
frpin here the bopodary follows the left bank of the Hab river 
till it reaches the sea. Subsequently in 1861, the boundary 
line was surveyed by Captain 6. W. Macaulay, Commandant, 
1st Regiment, Sind Horse. 


PBTBIOAL 

AseacTs. 

loHidariM. 
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On the south, the coast line extends from the mouth 
of the Hah river to Kalmat Bay, a distance, as the crow flies, 
of about 250 miles. 

The northern boundary of Las Bela with Jhalawdn has 
not yet been defined. In former, and indeed until quite 
recent times, B^la was part and parcel of Jhalaw&n. Though 
at the present time the distribution between the territories 
of the Las Bela State and the adjoining tribal territory is 
becoming more marked, no boundary has yet been defined, 
and in fact the boundary line as far as the point above 
Hingl&j where the three boundaries of Las Bela, Jhalawin, 
and Makr4n meet, is the subject of disputes now pending 
and, therefore, any attempt to describe the northern boundary 

of I.a8 B41a could only he misleading. 

The exact western limit of Las Bela near Khor Kalmat 
has long been a subject of dispute. So far back as 1862 it 
formed a matter of contention between the vdtb of Kech and 
the J&m of Las B41a, the former claiming that Makrdn 
extended to the Basol and the latter that the boundary of 
Las B41a ran as far as the Rumbar river. Sir F. Goldsmid, 
when engaged in making arrangements for the protection 
of the proposed Indo-European Telegraph line between Kard- 
chi and Gw&dar wrote on the point at issue as follows:— 
“ My impression on informal, but as it appeared to me good 
evidence taken in the actual locality of dispute, was that 
the true boundary would be found in a line drawn from a 
point intermediate to the two places beforenamed (7.e., the 
Basol and the Rumbar). I accordingly suggested in my 
Enelish letter that Khor Kalmat should be held to be 
the terminus at the seaboard, and that the bed of the 
M«kola bill stream should represent the prolongation inland. 
Eventuallv, as the matter was still under dispute “ Khor 

kalmat oHts vicinity" was entered in the agreement • with 

the J4m of B4la as indicating the point to which the Jdm s 
' • Aitefiitont Trentiet, Vol. IX, No. CLXXXll, pngeB 401-2. 
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responsibility for the protection of the Indo-European wire 
extended. 

In 1904 the matter received the attention of Major 
Showers, C.I.E.. Political Agent, Kalat, and the sandhill 
releired to by Major Goldsinid having been located at a 
Miiall eminence 2 miles and 80 yards to the south-west from 
a [)oint near Jihand Ch5h on the Indo-European Telegraph 
line, the Local Government, in 1905, finally settled the 
boundary line as running south from this sandhill to the 
nearest point thus reached from the respective .‘territories, 
the country to the east being considered as Bdia territory 
and that to the west as Makr&n. 

The State derives its name from the word Las which 
signifie.s a ]dain, the greater part of the country being a 
perfectly Hat plain. The whole of the eastern part of the 
State comprising the Levy Tracts and the Kanr&ch nidbat 
is muuntainou.s ; the centre coutrprisiug the greater portion 
of the State is a triangular level plain with its base on the 
sea. There is a tradition amongst the natives that at a 
remote period the valley was an inlet of the sea, and from 
its extreme llatnes.^, alluvial formation, and small elevation 
above the level of the ocean, this was in all probability tl^\ 
case. Along the seaward base of the Las plain, a confused 
mass of undulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred feet high, 
covered to some depth with loo.*ie sand and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about 8 miles inland, and 
in the small hollows and plains between them, which are 
so low' as to become saturated at high tide by the sea, the 
land produces nothing but saline shrubs or coarse reeds. 
'I'he western division consists of a narrow strip of coast 
stretching past OrmAra to Khor Kalmat. Near the coast, 
there is scarcely a tree or a bush to be seen, and the country 
has a most barren and desolate aspect. 

The following extract from “ Memoir of the Province 
of Lus and Narrative of a Journey, to Beyla” by Commander 
T. G. Carless gives h description of the country : — 


fbysical 

ASl'KCTS. 


Origia of 
DHine find 
configura- 
tiou. 
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The coast. 


» Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of stunted Umarisk trees appear here and 
' there; but as you approach Layaree (LiAri) they attain a 
greater height and the jungle becomes dense. From that 
village to Beyla, the face of the country everywhere presenU 
the same appearance in its general features, and in the 
vicinity of the different streams a large portion of the land 
is under cultivation ; but beyond these spots it is either 
covered with saline bushes, or thick Umarisk jungle, and 
from the poverty of the soil would not yield sufficient to 
repay the cultivator for bis toil in clearing it. In some of 
the jungles the babul (Mimota) is abundant, and in others 
the trees are withered and leafless for miles; and there 
is no sign of vegetation save in the undergrowth between 
them. About and above Beyla, the tamarisk and babul almost 
entirely disappear, and are succeeded hy a tree which from a 
short distance appears like a species of willow, and is so high 
and bushy, that at those places where it abounds, it forms 
thick extensive woods.’" 

The country along the const is, owing to scanty rain¬ 
fall, the salt nature of the soil and physical conformation, 
mostly an uninhabited desert, presenting a wilderness of 
hills and cliffs with swampy or arid clay plains. NVater is 
everywhere bad and difficult to get, and supplies are obUm- 
able at the villages only in sinall quantities. From the 
mouth of the Hah river, the coast line runs in a general 
north by east direction for about 18 miles with a succession 
of rocky points and little bays and thence turns to north¬ 
west and west by south becoming sandy with sandhills 
covered with small brushwood as far as the llfila hills. From 
this |a>int the Inml between the H4la mountains and Ha-f 
M.il4n appears as a succession of rugged mountains, geneially 
of light colour, with lower whitish clay peaks. The seaboard 
\n low and sandy as far as the cliffs near Kuchali Huinhir. 
The shore continues low further westward for about ’2\ riiilcs 
when the aspect changes by the occurrence, Lear the beach, of 
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a Bmall oblong hill called Jabal Qhur&b which at a distance 
appears like an island. Four miles beyond this hill occurs 
another chain of rocks called JazirSLt ChahA.rdRk lying close 
to the shore and reaching a height of 20 to 30 feet. From 
these rocks to Jabal Hab, the shore is low, but at a point 
lying about a mile to the west of the entrance to the Hingol 
river a ridge of low hills comes close down-to the sea. These 
hills are succeeded by the Maldn cliflfs which extend along 
the beach westward for a distance of about 20 miles from 
the Mal&n point after which the coast is low and sandy as 
far as Orm&ra. Further westward to Khor Kalmat, the coast 
is a desert with offshoots of the Tal&r Band hills running 
nearly parallel with and gradually approaching the coast. 

The principal hill ranges are the western slopes of the 
Kirthar mountains as far north as Lak Phiisi ; the main 
ridge of the Pab Range with part of the Khude or Khudo 
and the whole of the Mor offshoot of the Pab Range ; and on 
the west the lower slopes of the Makr^in Coast Range in¬ 
cluding the T4loi and the Batt. A detailed account of the 
Kfrthar and Pab ranges will be found in the Jhaiuwdn 
Gazetteer; and of the Makr4n Coast Range in the Gazetteer 
of Makrdn. 

This range is like the Khude and Pab Range proper, 
an offshoot of the great mass of mountains which lie to 
the south of the lSiin4n branch of the Kol4chi river 
and between the Hab on the east and the Gidar Dhor on the 
west known by the general term of the Pab Range. Up to 
Merehw4ri chauki on the south it is called the Mor. Its 
general direction is from north to south and parallel to the 
Pub Range to which it is connected on the noith by the 
Kanr4ch Lak- or pass. Between it and the Pab lie the 
valleys of the Khfirari or Kanr4ch and Windar rivers and of 
the Mithri, Mohbar and Chabdchi torrents on the south. On 
the west lies the great alluvial plain of I^as Bela. As the 
range tapers southwards it gradually decreases in height 
from 4,671 feet near the Junrer or Juner i>a88 to the 
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Warnfnd hill, 1,742 feet above sea-level, whence the down¬ 
ward slope continues towards the sea. Ihe drainage on 
the west is taken off towards the basin of tbe Porali by the 
Kiilari and Gajri on the north and by the Pipidni, Waidra, 
Dliirjo, Watto Wingoi, Mendidri and Mohbdr on the south. 
Little flood water, however, actually reaches the Pordli as it is 
mostly taken off higher up for purposes of irrigation. Nest- 
liiirr in the hills at the north end is to be found the tiny 
valley of Pi'r Kundna through which the Bela-Kanrdch road 
pa.«ses. On tbe west are the openings known as Gora and 
Gaddni, whilst the grassy plain known as S4ngar lies near 
the head of the Mohbiir. None of the places are of parti¬ 
cular interest. Tlie total length of the range from opposite 
the Kanrach is about 93 miles, whilst its breadth varies from 
10 miles on the north to about 10 miles on the south. The 
eastern side is, for the most part, abrupt and inaccessible, but 
to the west the slope is gradual. The Uchars peak. 3,898 
feet, in the centre of the range, is the only one which 
is well known locally. Among passes traversable by loaded - 
camels the Naran pass is the easiest. It lies on the route 
from Utlial to Shah Bildwal. The slopes of the hills are 
Imre and bleak and, except in the hollows and torrent beds, 
there is little vegetation. Thorny bushes, such as the cactus, 
are found in fair abundance. In a few places there are black- 
plum (janinn) and tamarind trees. Among the trees are the 
Icfior (acacia), (jtigaL and gayigi; dwarf-paliu and olive are also 
found in the nortliern part of the range. Honey, in good 
years, is abundant, the bees being especially fond of the 
thor or cactus plants. With good rains the mvines produce 
much Truss. The most common is poi and others are known 
tin btii, gain (Puuicum autidotale) and didman. 

Hyenas and wolves are plentiful and there are also leo- 
pirtls and hears. Sind ibex and mountain sheep are scarce. 
Snakes are found here and there. 

The largest livers are the Hab and Por&li. Minor 
ktreatus include the Kh4rari and tbe Windar. Tbe Uingol 
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and the Phor, which rise in the Jhalnw&n hills, only flow for 
a short distance in Las Hela. They traverse the Jhalawi'm 
country for the greater part of their course and fall into the 
Arabian Sea a few miles below the point at which they 
debouch into Las R^ln territory. A detailed account of the 
Hah river and of the Hingul or Gidar Dhor, which is the 
largest river in Balucbistdn, will he found in the Jhalairdu 
Gazetteer. 

The Por&li river from its entrance to the Las Rela State 
as far as-M4ngia runs over a stony course and has low 
banks. From M&ngia to Sheh the course is well defined 
passing through clay soil. At Sheh owing to the construc¬ 
tion of‘ a dam across the hed the water is distributed and 
again loses itself, flood water eventually reaching the Hor 
(brackish swamp) to the west of Midni. It is said that in 
former days there was a branch which took off at Mdngia 
and ran via Khairo-kot* (old Rela) into the sea. About 
5 miles north of Sheh a branch of the Pordli known as the 
Ti'tidn river takes off, and owing to the silting of the main 
stream, it now carries a greater part of the water. This 
branch originally fell into the Hor or swamp near Gdgo, hut 
in recent years a change has come over its course, and in 
high floods the greater part of the water joins that of the 
Watto river which is a continuation of the Kbdrari river and 
flows into the Siranda lake. 

The only places at which there is permanent irrigation 
from the Pordli river are Welpat and Sinjdri. Flood water 
is much used at the same places, large amounts being carried 
by the Narg stream to irrigate the lands round Rela. The 
water is again diverted by bands near Sheh, and in the 
Tfti'dn river at the spot where the road from Lidri to Uthal 
crosses it. 

This river is known as the Kanrfich in the upper part 
of its course and lower down as the Khdrari. Its total length 

from its source at Sham Khdrari near the Kanrfich pass to 

- ^ - 

* Also called Kshiro Kot. 
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its junction with the Tftfdn branch of the PorfiTi ra about 80 
miles. Up to its point of exit from the Mor hills it flows 
over a stony bed. From its source to Dhudhar it follows the 
Kanrdch valley between the Pah and the Mor ranges. It 
then enters the Mor Range and emerges into the Las B^la 
plain near Pfr Kambnra in the Uthal rndhnt. Here it is 
split up into various channels which irrigate the surrounding 
tracts. The eastern channel is known as the Kh^ntra which 
eventually joins the Watto and finds its way to the Siranda 
Inke. On the west, a multitude of branches carry the surplus 

irrigation water to the Iftlfin. 

In the Kanrdch valley and up to Pfr Kambura it has a 
slight perennial flow of water. When traversing the Mor 
hills its course is confined on either side by high cliffs. In 
the Kanrich valley its sides are low. There is a consider- 
able growth of dwarf tamarisk in the bed of the stream. 
Uthal and its neighbourhood depends in a large measure for 
its fertility on the floods brought down by the Kbdrari 
stream. The Satari and Kahew&ri tracts depend for their 
irrigation on the waters of the KbAntra. Its principal tri¬ 
butaries are the Naran, the Gach^ri, the B&m, the Tiki&ro 
and the Dhfrjo. 

The Naran joins it in the upper part of its course and 
the Gachdri from the north as it exits from the hills. 

The toUl length of the Winder from Sham Windar (the 
water parting at the southern end of the Kanrich. valley 
which divides the basin of the Kh4rari from that of the 
Windnr) to the sea is about 63 miles. Receiving its water 
from the Pab hills on the east and from the Mor range on 
the west it follows a south-westerly direction over a stony 
bed with shallow banks. Its course throughout is zigzag 
and below Sdnd it runs close under the flank of the Mor 
hills. Near its junction with the L4ngro it turns westward 
and it breaks through the Mor Range in a south-westerly 
direction, and following a tortuous course for about 24 mile* 
issues from the hills at Pusht-&b where there is a perennial 
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pool of water. From Lere the courHe lien directly to the parswAL 
west and is stony up to Mirinpir and then sandy up to its 
mouth. 

At Band Winder a part of the stream is taken off for 
irrigation on tlie north by an artificial dam. The overflow 
from the dam goes to the Siranda. The main channel 
below the dam is frequently divided by islands covered with 
grass and tamarisk. 

From near Sand, opposite the Gbar pass, there is a 
perennial stream as far as Pusht-ib in ordinary years, but it 
iH small and liable to dry up in years of drought. At Pusht- 
al) the water is absorbed in sand. The lower portion is 
always dry except in the flood season. There are pools near 
Miranpir and Sh4h Jam41. 

The chief confluents of the Windar are the Sdnd, the 
Gadaro, the L4iigro and the Mithri all of which rise in the 
Pah Range. The largest is the Mithri which joins it near 
Puslit-^b. None of them have any supply of water. 

Its banks from the source of the river to its entry into 
the hills are not high. Its course within the Mor hills is 
bordered on either side by perpendicular rocks. 

Dwarf-palm is found in the upper part of the stream. 

Tamarisk and other bushes cover the banks throughout its 
course. A few lohira trees grow between Pusht-Ab and 
Band Windar. 

The width of the river is about 130 yards near the 
junction with it of the SAod River. 

This lake is about two miles to the north of the Mi&ni I^ke 
village. When full, it is about 9 miles loi^ and 2 miles 
broad. Its general situation is north and’south. The 

Average depth of water in the cold weather is 3 to 5 feet, 
but the part known as kun in the south-west corner attains 
a depth of 22 feet. On the occurrence of floods the level is 
raised some rlO or 12 feet. The combined waters of the 
Titian and Kb4rari and several minor streams unite in the 
Watto and enter the lake frdm the north ; some of the over- 
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flow water of the Winder also reaches it owing to the presence 
of the dam known as Band Winder. The water is hrackish 
but is drunk by the cattle of the neighbouring villages. 

The lake has been formed by the gradual recession of 
the sea. The western side of the lake consists of sand-dunes 
which have now covered an artificial dam made by J^m Mir 
Khfln II to prevent the egress of the water. On the east 
there is high grass and dwarf tamarisk which form a refuge 
for the wild pig. Thousands of water-fowl resort to the lake 
in the cold weather and there are many small fish. There 
are no boats on the lake, but if required they can be pro¬ 
cured from Ddm. 

As the water recedes in the cold weather portions of 
the banks are taken up for cultivation of mustard. 

This back-water extends in a curve running westward 
from D4m on the east. It is about 28 miles long and 
4 miles broad. The shore on the north side is low and muddy 
and near Guru Ch^la there are large mangrove swamps. On 
the south, sandhills extend between the back-water and the 
coast but have little vegetation except CutotropiB gignntea 
(ak) and the bush known as Lana (Raloxylon saLicornicum)- 
In former days pilgrims to Hingl^^j used to cross the mouth 
of the swamp at Ddm and then traverse this sandy belt, but 
nowadays this route has been abandoned. As far as GSgu 
or Gdgu Bandar the swamp is navigable by large native 
crafts (dangU), and it is by this route that most of the trade 
to and from Iddri is carried. On the west, the water becomes 
shallower and it is only navigable by canoes or dug-outs. 

A few duck are to be found in the swomp in winter; 
the fish are chiefly/wyar (sardines); other kinds are not 
plentiful. Oy.sters are found in the mangrove swamps 
north of Dum. In winter the shores of the swamps are full 
of camels belonging to the Sangur tribe, which are brought 
here to graze. These animals are very clever at getting 
about the swamps. If one gets bogged, it throw.s itself on 
its Hide nnd works itself along till it gets to firmer ground. 
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The Chandra Gups or Chandra Kups (known by the 
Baloch as Battan or Buttam) are a feature of special interest 
along the Bela coast. In Persia they are called Daria-Cham, 
the eye of the sea.” They are to be found at diflFerent places 
along the coast, there being three between Phor river and 
Kuchah Bandar in Las Bela and others near Orm&ra. There 
are also said to be others near Gwidar. They differ in size, 
being sometimes large and sometimes small. They also 
differ in height, that near Kuchali Bandar rising as much 
as 307 feet above sea-level. They are always of conical form 
'^ith the apex Hattened and discoloured. Sometimes the 
slope of the .side.s is gradual and sometimes steep. They are 
generally furrowed from the flow of water down them and 
some of them have numerous cavities near the base which 
reach far into the interior. The basins are full of liquid 
mud. The circumference varies according to the size of the 
volcano, being in some cases as much as three hundred feet. 
The liquid mud is sometimes close to the top of the cone, 
whilst at others it sinks many feet below the surface, in some 
cases almost to the level of the surrounding plain. When in 
action, a few small bubbles flrst appear on the surface which 
are repeated at an interval of some 25 seconds. Following 
the hubble.s a part of the mass is heaved up and a jet of liquid 
mild, about a foot in diameter and a foot high, rises accom¬ 
panied by a bubbling noise; sometimes several jets rise 
simultaneously. In some cases the bubbling is so slight as 
to be hardly perceptible. So tenacious is the mud in some 

cases that cocoanuts, which Hindus throw on it do not 
sink. 

In one case, which was noticed by Lieutenant Hart in his 
Account* of a Journey from KarAchi to Hingldch ” in 1840, 
It wa.s found that the crater of the volcano was divided, one 
aide being filled with mud and the other with clear water. 
Tlif mud snrface was frequently agitated but in the water 
luibliles were only occasionally di.scernible. 

liombay Record*, New bt ri. a, No. XVII, page 823 
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The Hindus look on the volcnoes ns the habitation of 
a deit, and consult then, in the same way as the Delphic 
oracle was consulted in times of old. They throw cocoa- 
nuta and bread into the crater and receive their reply in the 
shape of an answering gurgle. Another story regarding 
them is that there are 84 of them and they spring from 84 

parts of a ball of ashes thrown to the ground in a pnrosysm 

of anger by Siva. The iMuhammadans have no superstitious 
reverence for them. 

Colonel Goldsmid, who saw some of these mud volcanoes, 
considered that the sea was the immediate sgency caus- 
ing the bubbles and that many of the thor or white clay hills 
further inland exhibited resemblances to the Chandra Gups. 
The influence of the sea being removed, the Chandra Gups 
become shrivelled and furrowed heaps bored throug wi 

cavities. , 

In connection with these arguments it may be not 

n. a curious fact that all along the Makrin Coast portions 
of the sea become discoloured and smell horribly at different 
times of the year. This discoloration, which looks as if a 
preparation of thick reddish brown soap and water had been 
diffused in the sea, occurs in large isolated patches, some 
times in streams and sometimes as far as the eye can resc • 
No one knows the cause but all fish which enter the disco - 
cored water are killed and the discoloration generally trave s 
towards the shore. Near the Grmira volcanoes which are near y 
always active, the hills are full of sulphur springs. Can . 
be that the presence of the mod volcanoes on the shore an 
the proximity of the sulphur springs have any connection 
with the dipcoloration of the water and that irruptions un ^ 
the sen cause this curious phenomenon ? 

Sonmi&ni and Orm4ra are the cliief ports, detHil** 
accounts of which are given in chapter IV of this GHZ**ttecr. 
Shoals at the entrance of the bays necessitate ships anchor¬ 
ing at a distance of 1 to 3 miles from the shore and are a greav 
drawback. landing, except in 6ne weather, ia also render 
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very difficult by the roughness of the surf. Owing to the ah- 
sence of any arrangements for landing, merchandise and ani¬ 
mals have to be transported from ships to shore in open boats. 

Khor Kalmat is another important crerk whose eastern 
shores are in the Las Bela State. A detailed description 
of Kalmat will he found in the Makni-n Omdleer,* 

The following account of the gelogy of Las Bela has 
kindly been supplied by Mr.'^E. Vredenburg of tlie Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India :— 

From the geological point of view, the State can be 
divided into three principal regions ; the alluvial plain sur¬ 
rounding the capital and extending southwards up to the bay 
of Sonmi^ni and the hilly regions situated respectively east 
and west of that plain; 

“The plain itself consists of alluvium deposited by the 
Por&li and other rivers, the portion nearest the sea-coast 
being probably very recent. At the edge of the plain, round 
the margins of the adjoining hilly regions near the sea-coast 
one observes old raised sea-beaches which may be of late 
pleistocene age, and are situated some fifty to eighty feet 
above the present sea-level. 

“ Of the two hilly regions, that to the east of the 
alluvial plain exhibits the greatest variety of rocks rang- 
ing in age from liassic to oligocene. They form anticlinal 
ranges separated by synclinal valleys, striking a few degrees 
east of south, except near the sea-coast where the strike 
veers too slightly west of south. The oldest beds which 
are of liassic ago consist of fossiliferous dark shales and 
limestones particularly well exhibited in the Pah Range 
towards the northern frontier of the State. They are over¬ 
laid by black splintery shales known as the ‘ belemnite 
beds,* and these in their turn are overlaid by the ‘ parh 
limestones,' brilliant red and white, regularly bedded lime¬ 
stones of lower cretaceous age. These rocks, besides many 

* I’ages 27&-6, Makrdn Gazetteer. 
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exposures in the Pnh R.inpe east of Lna constitute the 

promontory at Gadiini. 

“ The overlying rocks are an enormously thick series 
of massive sandstones of upper Senoninn age (Upper cre¬ 
taceous) known as the Pab sandstones from their constitut¬ 
ing the bulk of the Pab Range t hroughout Jhalawdn, and in 
the northern part of Las Rela State. They are accompanied 
especially in their uppermost beds by volcanic conglomerates 
corresponding with the Deccan Trap of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula. The denuded cores of the volcanoes from which these 
eruptions issued are represented by enormous intrusive 
masses of basalts, porphyries and serpentines, especially well 

exhibited near Shdh Hd^wal. 

“ These cretaceous rock«i are overlaid by eocene shales 
and sandstones (lA)wer Khirtliar), and limestones (Middle 
Khirthar) forming-khe southern extremity of the Pab Range, 
and the anticlinal ranges near the Sind frontier. The Hah 
valley is still occupied by newer beds, chiefly sandstones 
full of large foraminifera, belonging to the genus 
docyclina ; these beds correspond with the N4ri series of 

Sind whose age is oligocene. 

“ The hilly region situated west of the alluvial plain 
of the Pordli and extending along the Mnikr&n Coast con¬ 
sists of greenish gypsiferous shales or clays, interbedded 
with calcareous sandstones and overlaid by massive wh e 
sandstones, all of which belong to the system variously 
described in geological works as the Khojak beds or as the 
Makr§,n series, and which corresponds with the N&ri and 
Gdj of Sind, and with the oligocene ‘ flyach ’ and the 
‘ mollasse’ of Europe. In the neighbourhood of the Makr^n 
Coast, these beds have somewhat different appearance to that 
which they exhibit in the ranges from which their name of 
‘Khojak 8h;*lps’ was first derived. This is on account of 
their much less pronounced degree of di.sturbance owing to 
whi< h the nrgilhiceoiis rocks, elsewhere compressed with 
hales or slates, have remained in the state of friable clay, 
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scarcely diflPering from the marine ooze which originally 
con8titute(i them. The huge masBeH of white sandBlotieB 
which overlie these clays and constitute the Peninsula of 
Orm&ra and the beautiful hill ranges of Minglaj are some¬ 
what newer than the bulk of the Khojak group, their age 
being lower miocene. * 

Owing partly to the less scanty rainfall, aud partly to 
the presence of irnpermesble clay beds and absence of fis¬ 
sured calcareous masses, the topography is much more like 
that produced by uorinal denudation than in the limestone 
districts of-Baluchistan : the synclines constitute the hill 
ranges, the anticlines the intervening low ground, a disjiosi- 
tion which is just the reverse of that observed in the neigh¬ 
bouring calcareous districts. The lower ground occupied 
by the anticlines exhibits an extraordinarily complicated 
topography of small hills consisting of shales weathering into 
mud, riddled by a network of innumerable ramihed ravines 
and steep chaunels of diminutive size. The immense mural 
escarpments of the overlying massive white sandstones tower 
over the confused mass of the mud hills, with a grand 
simplicity of outline that forms an imposing contrast. Gase¬ 
ous, and perhaps liquid hydrocarbons in a state of pressure, 
have gathered along the buried anticlinal roofs of lower 
masses of permeable sandstones underlying the impern»eable 
clays which generally impede their passage upwards. But 
they have occasionally forced their way through fissures 
traversing the impermeable covering, and reach the sur¬ 
face, forming remarkable mud volcanoes all of which are 
situated along the axes of anticlines, that is, wherever these 
underground reservoirs come nearest the surface. The ex¬ 
istence of liquid hydrocarbon (petroleum) is doubtful, for 
only gas reaches the surface, accompanied by a flow of liquid 
mud and salt water which unceasingly ooze out. Occasionallv 
during paroxysmal eruptions the gases ignite spontaneouslv. 
The size of some of these mud volcanoes, both as regards Ihe 
height of their cones and dimensions of their eon-tiinM', 
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active craters, is quite exceptional. The sacred hill known 
as Chandrakup, which rises near the sea-coast, is about 
300 feet high from base to summit, and has a crater nearly 
60 feet in diameter. It is one of the largest mud volcanoes 
in the world. A neighbouring active crater has a diameter 

of 180 feet. 

•* Detailed geological accounts of the State have not 
yst heeo publi.lied. The adjoining Province of Sind haa 
been described b^ Blanford in volume XVIl of tbe Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India.” 

The following account is extracted from a note supplied 
by Major D. Praine, late Director, BoUnical Survey of 

India. 

The vegetation of Las B^la is very scanty and consists 
of a desolate scrub. Even in spring no annuals appear to 
diversify the scenery, and the undershrubs are remarkably 
similar in external appearance. Woody, stunted, thorny, not 
above a foot high, with round cushionlike outlines, bleached 
stems, and a few leaves, they look like skeletons of plants, 
the grey ghosts of a vegetation which has perished of thirst- 
The glaucous aspect of all, and the universality of spines, 
are remarkable. Petioles, leaves, midrib,'stipule, branches, 
bracts and calyx are (some in one'case and some in another) 
stift and prickly. The Eapkorbia nerii/olia, Garagana 
polyaointha, ConvoLvuLu§ •pinosui, Fagonia Arabieaf 
Aeanthodium spicatum. OtotUgia Aueheri, Fycnotheca 
tpinotn, Lyciam Earopaeum, ProBOpis tpicigera, Acacia 
FameBiana, Acacia rupetlrit, Aaparagi^ Sp., BouceroBta 
aucheriana, Tecoma uwiuUU, Rhatya Btrieta, Withania 
coagul^BuB, ZizyphuB jujuba, Salvadora olBoidcB, Ockrade- 
tuts Baceala*, CalotropiB procera, Catha, ViUx BicoLor, 
OaiUonia Exiantha,G. Hymeno BUpkaua, H'tfAania soin- 
uiftra, AehyrantheBlIanaia Bind tniBny 1 ragacanthine or 
thorny /I «£rrtoa/t, present every, variety of sharp and repul¬ 
sive spineM'; vbileiCappartf aphylla^ and a bushy S'daoLa^ 
with their stifT rod-like^ileafless stems, fill up the measure 
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of as desolato and offensive a vegetation as can be imagined, pbtbical 
Even in the water-courses the stiff leaved fan-palm and 
the rigid tamariHk (a decandrous species with foliage rongh 
to the touch, and not feathery as in the common kinds) are 
conformable to the general appearance. This is the camel's 
region, for on these plants, almost unapproachable from the 
hedgehog-like armature, the camel feeds with a relish which 
shows that these spines, prickles, and thorns, act only (like 
|>epper and capsicum to os) as a gentle fillip to his digestion. 

But in the eastern parts of the State there are exceptions 
to the prevailing sterile aspect. There are little valleys, 
such as Sh&li Bil&wal, in the Pah mountains where a spring 
of water will have encouraged a more profuse vegetation 
On the coast, mangrove swamps also occur. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep are numerous in the Fauna, 
hills. Havine deer are plentiful in the plains of Sheh and 
Li&rs. Hyenas are met with mostly in the H&la hills, and 
wolves and wild pig in the foresU of Sheh, Li4ri and Uthal. 
l^pards and black bear are also found occasionally in the 
Pab hills and the porcupine is seen more or less all over the 
country. Ant-eaters are not uncommon. Hares and black 
and grey partridges are plentiful in the forestsand the 
Siranda lake and the larger swamps swarm with water-fowl 
of every description. Many varieties of fish are caught off 
the coast. 

The climate of Las B^la is, taken as a whole, more salu- climatb, 
brious than that of the adjoining District of Makrfin. The 
coast has a more moderate and moist climate than the in- 
terior and the weather is generally remarkably fine. The 
climate of the interior is subject to considerable variation. 

Only two seasons are recognised, winter and summer. 

Cfenerally speaking, the winter extends oyer the six months 
November to April, but in March and April the climate is 
temperate and it is only in the months of November to 
February that the cold is great The weather is delightful 
in these months and the atmosphere is clear, dry, cool and 
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crisp. The coldest part of the winter occurs during the 
ehitia (40 days) beginning about the 2l8t of December, 
during which period the temperature ranges between 58 
and 76°. May to October constitute the summer. Th« 
temperature is, however, moderate durjng August, Septem¬ 
ber and October. During May to July, the heat is oppres¬ 
sive and, in spite of occasional showers which tend to cool 
the atmosphere, is severely felt by the inhabitants As in 
the winter, the hottest part of the season is confined to the 
chilla falling between 21st of May and 30th of June. The 
temperature during the.se 40 days is the highest and varies 


from 108° to 118 . 

Along the coast, a sea breeze springs up at midday 
throughout the summer to catch which the houses of all the 
better classes are provided with wind.-^ails in the roof. 

A rain gauge was established at Bela in 11)05. and the 
toUl rainfall recorded in the year 1905-6 wa» 7-9 inches. 
The rainfall is capricio.nV and uncertain. Most of it is 
received in the Bummer daring Juno, July and August, but 
a little rain falls also in the winter during January and 
February The latter is called vdvdo by the natives, and the 
local proverb that the tviorfo rainfall leaves one side of a tree 
dry conveys an idea of the moisture that it affords. 

The prevailing wind, along the sea.a:o..st are the «r- 
sidro and kuma or noo.Ai which generally blow between 
Angust end January and are considered beneficial to health 
.„d crops; tosh, which l.vst. during February, March and 
.„i, is injurious to health and to the fash, produces bad 
weather at sea and is preventive of rain , and which 

,„ts from May to middle of Septemlwr and which, if no 
heavy, is considered beneficial to health and crops. Wind. 
,hi. h occasionally blow are (/or, ndsAs and ekth. 

The winds which generally blow in the interior of the 
District are the northern wind u«ar or M, the southern 
wind ./.umil or Mhani and the western Mhndi. In win- 
Ur the vttar or luk is bitterly cold and causes pneumonia^ 
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the dakhani sea breeze contaiDS moisture, is beneficial to cumat*. 
health, and is regarded as very favourable by the fishermen; TURR*rND 
the nidhniii blows a few days only at the time of sowing the 
autum^n crops and also when the ears begin to form, and ex¬ 
perienced cultivators avoid sowing seed when it is blowing 
as it dries the grain and prevents its germination. 

The cyclones of the Arabian Sea do not reach the Las Cyclonue.etc 
Bela coast but strong cales accompanied by heavy rain occa¬ 
sionally do damage. The more important storms which have 
occurred within living memory are those of 1875, 1886, 1897 
and 1902. The one which occurred in June 1902 was most 
violent and disastrous causing considerable damage to life 
and property. In the Midni and Uihal nidbata a large num¬ 
ber of domestic animals were killed. In Ormdra, much 
damage was done to property, bouses and boats and twelve 

lives were lost. Earthquakes are not of common occurrence. 

... « 

f)nly now and then in the TTbiirse of time can any au- History. 
thentic facts be gleaned regarding the early history of Las 
Bela, and it is not till the rise of the Aliani family of the 
Jcdrnot tribe in the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
province emerges into the clearer light of ascertained his¬ 
tory. Alexander the Great appears to have passed through Greek 
Las Bela on his way hack from India, and, according to the 
account* of his march given by Sir Thomas Holdich, left 
Patala in Sind about the beginning of September 326 B.C. 
to push his u ay through the country of the Arabii and Oritae 
to Gedrosia (MaUrdn)and Persia. One division of his troops, 
under Neaikos, he sent hy sea, and the remainder he conduct¬ 
ed himself by land. In his march through southern Ba- 
hichistdii, he kept as close to the gea as possible in order to 
help the victualling of his ships. The Arabii occupied 
the country between Karachi and the Pordli river in Las 
Bela, and the ()ritae and Gedrosii apparently couihineil with 
other tribes to hold the country that lav hevond the Porlili 

* A tetre^il from Imlia by < 'jIommI IlulUicb, Journal of the V. S. /. 
of India, April to June 1894, pa|{c 115. 
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or Arabiuif as it was than callad. Alaxandar followofi the old 
medissval route, which connected Makr&n with Hind in the 
days of Arab ascendancy, a route that has been used as a 
highway into India for nearly eight centuries. This is not 
the route, however, which now connects Kar&chi and Jyis 
B^la. Sir Thomas Holdich surmises that at that time the 
configuration of the coast was very different to what it is 
now and that the sea extended at least to Li&ri, in the basin 
of the Por&li. Alexander must, therefore, have crossed the 
Por4li (which then perhaps ran in a channel far to the east 
of its present onei at a j)oint not far south of H^la, and then 
we are told he “ turned to his left towards the sea,” and 
with a picked force made a sudden descent on the Oritae. A 
night's march through desert country brought him in 
the morning to a well inhabited district. Pushing on 
with cavalry only he defeated the Oritae, and then later join¬ 
ing hands with the rest of his forces he penetrated to their 
capital city. For these operations he must necessarily have 
been hedged in between the PorAli and the H6la Kange, 
which he clearly had not crossed as yet. Arrian tells us that 
the capital city of the Oritae was but a village that did duty 
for the capital, and that the name of it was Rainbakia. 
Alexander committed it to the care of Hephaestion that he 
might colonise it after the fashion of the Greeks. Hephaes- 
tion, however, did not stay long there as we find him 
rejoining the main army soon afterwards. Sir Thomas 
Holdich is of opinion that the present Kahfro Kot to the 
north-west of Li6ri and commanding the H&la pass, may 
probably have been the site of Rambakia. From Rainbakia 
Alexander proceeded with half his targeteers and part of 
his cavalry to force the pass, which the Gedrosii and Orilue 
had conjointly seiied » with a design of stopping liis pro¬ 
gress.” This pass was probably the turning puss at the 
northern end of the H41a, and here Alexander defeated the 
Oritae, who apparently made little resistance. Afterwards, 
Alexander appointed Leonnatus with a picked force in place 
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of Hephaestion to support the new governor of Rarnbakia, 
and left him to make arrangements for victualling the 
fleet when it arrived, whilst he pushed on through desert 
country into the territory of the Gedrosii by a road very 
dangerous, and drawing down towards the coast. Sir Thomas 
Holdicli considers that in this march Alexander must have 
followed the valley of the Phof river to the coast and thence 
along the coast till he reached the neighbourhood of the 
Hingol river. An account of this tract in Alexander’s time 
was written hy Aristobulus. It was here that the Phoenician 
followers of the army gathered their myrrh from the tamarisk 
trees and Aristobulus describes in moat graphic terms the 
mangrove swamps and euphorbias, which still dot the plains 
with their impenetrable clumps of prickly '» shoots or sterasf 
so thick set that if a^ horseman should hnp(>en to he 
enUngled therewith, he would sooner be pulled oflf his horse 
than freed from the stem.” It was somewhere near the 
Hingol river that Alexander made a considerable halt to 
collect food and supplies for his fleet. 

^ Meanwhile Nearkos, with the fleet after having waited 
in a haven somewhere near the modern Kar&chi till the 
monsoon should moderate, emerged thence about the begin- 
ing of October, and rounding Cape iMonxe touched at Moron- 
tobara which Sir Thomas Holdich is of opinion was probably 
the great depressinn of the Siranda lake. The fleet next put 
in at the mouth of the Por&li or Arabius river, not far from 
Li4ri. Between the Arabius and Kokala (which was three 
days’ sail and about answers to R4 h Kach4ri) bad weather 
WHS encountereil and two galleys and a transport lost. At 
Kokala the fleet joined hands with the army again. Here 
Nearkos fprmed a camp and it was “ in this part of the 
country” that Leonnatus defeated the Oritae and their allies in 
e great battle, wherein 6,000 were slain, and it was after this 
victory that the crowning of Leonnatus with a golden crown 
by Alexander is said to have taken place. In the vicinity 
of Kokala Alexander had with much difficulty collected 


history. 
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ten dftva’ supplies for the fleet, which were put on board and 
the fleet proceeded to the estunry of the Hingol river and 
from this point all connection between the fleet and the army 
appears to have been lost. It was at the mouth of the Hingol 
tliata skirmish took place with the natives, who aredescribed 
os barbarians clothed in the skins of fish or animals, covered 
with long hair and using their nails as we use fish knives, 
armed with wooden pikes hardened with fire and fighting 
more like monkeys than men. From here Nearkos’s voyage 
can be traced past the great rocky headland of Mal6n, still 
bearing the same name that the Greeks gave it, to the com¬ 
modious harhour of Kngisara, which is probably the eastern 
bay of the Orrn&ra headland. Kalnma reached on the second 
day from Bagisaia is easily recognisable in the modern Khor 
Kalmat, and here Sir Thomas Holdich traced a very consider¬ 
able extension of the land .seawards which would completely 
have altered the course of the fleet from the coasting trac|c of 
modern days. At Khor Kalmat, Us B^la territory ends and 
the further progress of the fleet does not come into this 


gazetteer. 

We left Alexander near the mouth of the Hingol. Here 
the huge berrier of the Mnl&n range ebutting direct on the 
eee stopped his wav and Alexander was forced into the 
interior, and his difficulties began. He was compelled to 
follow up the Hingol till he could turn the Mal&n by an 
available pass westward and this he did for some 40 miles to 
the junction of the Hingol with a stream from the west. Sir 
Thomas Holdich adduces good reasons for the supposition 
that this stream must have been the Parkin, which leads 
westward from the Hingol skirting the north of the TAloi 
Kange. But at the time of year that he was pushing his 
way through the low valley flanked by the TAloi hills which 
rose to a height of 2.000 feet above him on his left there 
would not be a drop of water to be had and the surrounding 
wilderness would afford bis troops no supplies and no shelter 
from the tierce autumn beat. All the miseries of his retreet 
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were concentrated into the distance (about 200 miles) 
between the Hin^ol and the coast. It must have been near 
the harbour of Pasni that Alexander eventually emerged on 
the sea-coast at last and instantly set to work to dig wells for 
his perishing troops. 

After Alexander’s death, one of his generals, Seleukoa 
Nikalor, became ruler of Central and Western Asia. The east- 
ern provinces of his realnt extended to the borders of India 
and Las B^la was presumably included in his possession. In 
305 B.C. he crossed the Indus and was defeated by Chandra- 
gupta and obliged to cede MakrAn and several other provinces 
including perhaps Las Bela to the Rfija in 303 B.C. 

For many centuries after this, nothing can be traced 
of the*.history of Las Bela, hut it must have formed ])art of 
the dower consisting of “ the country of Sind and the terri¬ 
tory of Makr&n” which Sherm&h Malik of Hind conferred 
on his daughter when he gave her in marriage to Bahr&m- 
i-Gor (404 to 427 A.D.), the fourteenth sovereign of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Presumably, Jjas Bela remained under 
Sassanian influence for the next two centuries. 

^ In the seventh century we learn that the ruler of Arman- 
b41, which is believed to be the town of Bela, was a “ Buddhist 
Samani descended from the agents of Rai Sahirns, King of 
Hind, whom the Rai had elevated for their loyalty and devo¬ 
tion.*” Chach, who usurped the throne of Rai dynasty of Sind 
marched to B(51a about 635-6 A.D. with the view of demarcat¬ 
ing the boundary of Kirm4n, and also perhaps of making 
himself sore of the allegiance of the outlying provinces. 
Chach was cordially received at B41a and well impressed with 
the show of loyalty; he passed on westward into MakrAn. 

The country lay on the route followed by the Arab gene¬ 
ral, Muhi^mmad Bin Q&sim, who entered MukrAn in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and Buddhism probably gave 
place to IslAm about this time. On his way to Sind, Muhnm- 

* The Chaeknamak, an anoieut history of 8md translated by 
Mirxu Kalichbeg, page 38. 
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mud QfiRim marched throagh B^Ia accompanied by Muham¬ 
mad HArun, the governor of Mnkr4n, and the latter ia paid 
to have died there. Muhammad Qlisim , returned to B4Ia 
which he seems to have used as a base for an advance into 
the interior of the country. The power of the Arabs lasted 
till towards the end of the tenth century. 

Afterwards, the country appears to have come under the 
influence of the Sdmr&s and Sammis of Sind, who asserted 
their independence when the power of the Ahbaside Caliphs 
declined. The Sumrls gained a position of supremacy about 
the middle of the eleventh century A.D., and its chiefs exer¬ 


cised sovereign authority in the Indus delta country during 
the greater part of three centuries. They were eventually 
overthrown by the Samm^ under J4m Umar about 13H3 
A.D. The Samm&s held sway till about 1523 A.D. when they 
were defeate<l and their power completely broken by Sh5h 
Husain, Arghun. The succeeding period is lost in obscurity, 
but chief.^ of the Gujnr, Runjha, Gnnga and Burfat tribes, 
which are still to be found in Las B^la, are said to have ex¬ 


ercised a semi-independent sway previous to the rise of 
the Ali4ni family of the J4mot tribe, to which the present 
ruling chief, known as the J4m, belongs. We have little 
record of any of these chiefs, hut .Masson* mentions one Sappar 
as the best known of the Rtinjha chiefs, and that his descend¬ 
ants were dispossessed by the Gungas, whose two latter chiefs 
were .J&m Din4r and J4m Ibr4hfm. Of the latter we learn 
from Tatef that he was the possessor of 1,5(<'0 horses by means 
of which be raided Sewi8t4n, Sind, and Makr4n, and that on 
one occasion he plundered Nighar, a place in the vicinity 
of Sdr4b in Jhalaw4n. Owing to a quarrel over the division 
of certain plundered |iro|)erty, lhr4hfm was munlered by the 
heailmen of his own Iritie. To avenge his death, his uncle 
ralt4r Kh4n, chief of the Kurfat tribe, attacked and nearly 
eiLei mi nsled the Gungas in the vicinity of Uthal, Psh4r 


1 1L*r*"*' ^u Krnidt. IMS. |ii6g« 302. 

i TsI# • KmUl, pAf» as. * 
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Kh&n then ruled B4 Ia end after him the chieftainship bistort. 
descended to Mir Izzat Kh&n and to hie son. As the latter 
was a minor, the authority was vested in Bfbi Chagoli, his 
mother. But J&ni AH, Sard&r of the J&mot tribe, applied 
to Muhabbat Khdn, Khan of Kaldt, to assist him in taking Bela- 
Miihahbat Khdn despatched the Akhnnd, Molla Muhammad 
Haydt, to Bela in command of a strong force of Brdhnrs, and 
with the assistance of this force Jdm Ali succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing his authority. This took place in 1742-3. The half 
share of the revenues of Bela was made over to Jdm Ali and 
the chiefship of Las B61 r has since remained in this family, 
who claim descent from one Abdul Mandf of the Knr4ehi 
tribe of Arabs. 

Jdm Ali Khdn I, surnamed Kathdria, ruled until his Jim Ali 
death in 1765-6. He was succeeded by his eldest son; Jdm ** 

Ghuldm Shdh, who died of small-pox at Kaldt in 1776 and 
his remains were afterwards removed to Bela, and interred 
in the banjariwdla garden near Gondrdni, where his tOhib 
can be seen to the present day. 

Jim Mir Khdn I, the younger son of Jdm Ali Khdn Jim Mir 
Kathuria, succeeded to the chiefship in 1776, and married 
Bihi Sultdn Khdtun, daughter of .Mfr Mask Khdn J, and the 
Khdn conferred upon him the other half of the revenue of 
B<'la which had been realised by the Khdn of Kaldt since 
1742. The port of Gwddar also appears to have been added 
to the dowry of the bride, but it is said that the town was 
transferred to the younger brother of Imdm Said bin Ahmad 
of Maskat by Mir Nasir Khdn, who died before Mir Jdm 
Khdn could take any action in the matter. After the Khdn’s 
death, however, the Jdm sent a large army against Gwddar, 
and the town was reduced, hut Mir Khdn died before the 
receipt of the news ; the Imdm of Maskat in retaliation sent 
a strong.force against Soninidni which was plundered and 
burnt to the ground. 

Pottinger passed through Las Bela in 1810 and found i>Mtingor's 
the country in a prosperous state. At the capital, there were 
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250 to 300 families of Hindus who enjoyed “great security 
and protection in their mercantile occupations under the 
mild and equitable government of the Jam. ’ Masson also 
describes Jfim Mir Khiin I as a man of ability and compre¬ 
hensive views. He died in 1818 and was succeeded by his 
son, Jiim Ali Kh5n II, who ruled for about twelve years and 
died about 1830. Though he paid no revenue to Kalat, 
he was expected by the Khlin to bring 4,500 men into the 
field in time of war. JAm Ali Kh4n was an extremely 
religious man. He was succeeded by Jiim Mir Kh4n II who 
was by far the most prominent J4m of the Alid.ni family, and 
proved himself a skilful organiser during his long reign. 

J4m Mir Khiin II succeeded to the chiefsbip in 1830, 
and being quite young the supreme authority was vested in 
two Diw^ns, a Muhammadan and a Hindu, who supervised 
the police and the revenue departments re.spectively. These 
two officials were, however, controlled by the Jam's mother, 
a woman of strong common sense. The total amount of 
revenue at this time appears to have been about Rs. 45,000 
per annum, of which from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 were 
realised from the cultivated tracts round Bela, Uthal and Lifiri, 
where crops of judri, oilseed, gngal tree (Indian bdellium), 
etc., were raised. From the account given by Masson who 
passed through Las Bela in the forties it would appear that 
the coasting traffic was then large and the customs dues 
were a considerable source of income to the State. Masson 
also mentions that in one of his expeditions into K^ch, Mir 
Klirm was able to collect so large a force as 4,000 men. 

J/lm Mir Kh4n married Khud&dAd KhAn’s sister Bihi 
AllAdIni, but this did not prevent his aspiring to the KbAnale 
of KalAt, and he allied himself with the chiefs of the Jhnla- 
w&n country and with AiAd KhAn of KhfirAn, in three 
rebellions against Mir KhudAdAd KhAn. 

The first of these took place in July 18C5, when JAm 
Mir KhAn assisted by the Mcngal SardAr Nuruddin oj.enly 
proclaimed a rebellion. Ho was, however, defealeil by the 
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KLio’s troops under Shibgb&si Wali Muhammad, and both 
Mir Kh4n and Nuruddfn were Ukeu prisonere. They were 
pardoned by the Kh&n and restored to liberty, but they pro¬ 
ceeded to organise another rebellion towards the close of 

1868, Az^d Khin of Kh4r4n also lending countenance to the 
movement. The Marri and the Sarawin tribes were also 
invited to join the insurgents, and though they refused, the 
.-^tate of affairs was yet snfficiently threatening to call the 
Kh4n in person into the field. Negotiations were resorted 
to, and the rebels returned home for a time with their forces, 
but were soon after again in open rebellion. The KhUn’s 
troops engaged the insurgents near Bighaina in January 

1869. The J4m and Nuruddin held out for a while, but the 
tide turning in favour of the Kb4n, they ultimately craved 
forgiveness which was again extended to them, mainly 
through the intercession of Bibi Ganj4n, Khod4d4d Khan’s 
mother. In May 1869, however, the chiefs were again in 
rebellion, the J&m being, as usual, the prime mover in ex¬ 
citing disaffection. Aided on this occasion by the Sarawin 
as well as the Jhalaw4n Sardars, he collected a force of about 
4,000 men and three guns and marched on Kal4t; a collision 
was averted by the tact and skill displayed by Major Harri¬ 
son, the British Political Officer. The negotiations were* 
however, abortive and J4m Mfr Kh4n. refusing to pay allegi¬ 
ance to the Khin, returned to Bela to make preparations for 
another rebellion in the autumn. He left some of his guns 
etc., at Wad for the contemplated movement and soon start¬ 
ed plundering the village of Kamil Khin* in Bighwina in 


* Kam'il Khan's estate tn Hdyhu'dna. 

The villap<? of Katnil Khan in Batfliwana was a source of disputes 
l»etwHfn Jam .Mir Khan 11 and .Mir Kliudalad Khan of Kalat. The Jam 
►aid that he was entitled to tlie village by right of hia mother and that 
he inl^riteil the property iii the lime of 'the late Nasir Khan and held 
i»s }»ok.st*69ion during part of Mir Khiidadad Khan’s reign, an allegation 
which the latter positively denied. 

Tin* circumstances roniiected iMth tliis case are as follows :_ 

Mne Knmal Khan lllazai uiherited the village from his father Mir 
Mur.iil .Ml who died about the year luaviug three w iduws, other 
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Jhalaw&D to the revenues of which he laid claim. Some of 
the letters, however, which the J4m had issued to the Balu- 
chisUln sorddrs asking them to join in tlie rebellion, fell in o 
the hands of the Khiu who immediately sent an army under 
Shihghisi Wall Muhammad into Bdla to punish his re rat- 
tory feudatory. The Shihghisi was also directed to attack 
the headquarters of Niiruddln Mengal ea route as the latter 
had made common cause with the .I4m and taken a prominent 
part in all his rebellions. The Mengal chief was attacked in 
hie sUonghold, and, being unable to resist the B ' 

Bed to the hills. Wall Muhammad pushed on rapidly towar 
Bdla.and on the 15th of November 1809 he encountered 
the united forces of the Jam and Niiruddin at a place called 
Sgal about 24 mile, distent from Wad. After severe 
fighting the rebels broke and dispersed, leaving their gjs 

Jim Mfr Khlin fied to Karichi with his family. He waa 
JlntS an asylum on agreeing to dismiss all iis armed 
follower, i to reaideatany place fixed by the Bri.isb Govern- 
It"to -sbstein while residing in British territory from 

!Jai:"ra*'‘iiSi^f 

IlS oroiairty was. however, to each female. The 

the ntiiti tribe, who Buvo a „..j „Ued some of the 

heirt then compluincd that Kamal’a aister’a sou a nephew, 

peraonal property ‘ess’s interference, us, according to Baloch 

that he resented His High disinherited. Mir Nasir Khan, 

Law, sisters or daughters were ^he heirs to waive the 

being on friendly terms wi . j jmestate and Karim Khan 

S. Meanwhile who became sole heir to the pro- 

died leaving a wn. ^ ^eak intellect, Nasir Khan still re- 

psjrty. But 08 he „ud intended to make the property over 

uined control oyer Karam Khan and Gauhar Khan, as soon 

“ M“w.te“roUo,oi.h..I his tcmponoy trust. 

Oacmher j'Sn -ore, 

right of his mother, an Slishghasi and after a skirmish of two 

movement was oppo^ ^ the Shahglnisi preaeiiting the Join with a 

days, a truce „,,a|,ori6ini> him to receivvi the charge of ti*® 

mile from the .““‘^;tToaId visit Kalai and have the possessifiR 

village on ^ Cautaiii Harrison iiifornied the Jam on the 

couflrmwl b> t . ‘i.-d doclincd to come to Kalat au«l HubbUiiiliwto 

stl, Ju... laco 1“ w '“d voluntarily ivuin.i. J h.s preU-u- 

!;,i:‘T.i‘ti:rim‘:ht^a vlitedntw hi, .g,ut tmm thuvilhmc .ud 
oousiUw it a, bolTugiug to the Khao. 
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takiog any part in the affairs of His Highness the Khdn of 
Kalit or of his old possessions ; and not to leave British 
territory without the permission of the British Government. 
While at Karachi, J&m Mir Kh6n was found to be intriguing 
with people in Bela, and he whs consequently removed to 
Hyder&b&d, Sind. Here also he was found carrying on intri¬ 
gues against the Khdn of Kal&^, and was, therefore, removed 
to Ahmadnagar and Poona in 1^71. About the time of .I4m 
Mfr Kbdn 8 removal from Sind, his son, subsequently Jam 
Ali Khan III, managed to escape to Bela, where he came to 
terms with the Kb&u of Kal4t and undertook the conduct 
of the affairs of the State. 

In 1876, at the settlement arrived at by Sir Kobert 
Sandemau at Mastung between Mir Khududid Khun of KalAt 
and his aarddrSt Jini Aii Kh6n represented his father, and 
in consequence of the intercession of the aarddra and at 
the request of the Kh4o, JAm Mir KhAn was released from 
his confinement in British India in the spring of 1877, on 
bis accepting the following conditions : — 

(1) That be acknowledges the KhAn’s suzerainty in 

accordance with ancient usage. 

(2) That he accepts and abides by all the conditions 

•of the reconciliation, which his son, the then 
acting JAm, agreed to on his behalf at Mastung 
in July 1876. 

(3) That be accepts as final, and agrees to respect, the 

decision given by Major Harrison and confirm¬ 
ed by Colonel Sir W. Merewether, Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind, in June 1869, regarding the 
Kamul Kb An eshtte, whereby the said estate 
was awarded to His llighn^s the Khun. 

(4) That he agrees to accept, as binding on himself 

and his successors, all the Verms of the engage- 
uieiit executi'd on the 8th of December 1876 
between the British and the Kulut (iuveruineuts 
on behuif of their rcs|ieclivc subjects and uffuirs 
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so far as those Urms may in any wise afifect or 
be applicable to him. 

J4m Mir Kh&n was at first inclined to let his son m 
Ali Khin carry on the governmentof theState, u is R a e 
of affairs did not last long, and Jfim Mir Khfin soon after¬ 
wards took the administration into own hands. 

Shortly after, disputes broke out between the father and 
the son and, owing to a disturbance in Las Bela, JAm Ah 
KhAn was, in 1878. summoned to Quetta, and a reconcilmt.on 
was effected. In 1879, he proceeded on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and remained on good terms with his father f”. ^ 
able time after his return and even accompanied him to 
Kardchi in 1880. In June 1879, J&m MirKh&n was granted 
a ?rinll salute of 9 guns, so long as his conduct remained 
satisfactory. In 1881. disputes broke 

father and son ; Jdm Ali Khdn was summoned t" ^ 

refused to come on the score of danger to 

tually he was seised end imprisoned y is a . 

Duke was sent to Kardchi to enquire into the matter, an 
as the result of his report Jdm Ali waa sent to Quetta where 

kept under surveillance with an allowance from the 

In^'lsTjAm Aii Khdn having attempted to *“ 

.amoved fro: Quetta to Sibi. and was subsequently sent on 
to Jhelum in the Punjab. He was afterward, sent back 

‘^"Tn l88<efforts were made to bring about a re^ncilia- 
tion b^ween Jdm Mir Khdn and hi. .on Jdm Ah Khdn. but 
they proved unsuccessful, in 1886. Jdm Ali Khan, who wa. 
at Hmt time under loose surveillance, escaped from bib. to 
Id Sir Oliver St. John, then Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchietin, marched to Bdghwdna where 
he met Jdm Ali Khdn. who. on being permitted to leave 
Bdghwdna, fled to Khdrdn whence he afterward, retiiraed 0 
Quetta and gave himself up. He wa. afterward, kept in 

confioeineDt. 
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J6m Mir Khin died in January 1888 leaving three Hisronv 
ions, the elder, J&m Ali Kh6n, by the sister of the Mengal 

chief and two by a Delhi lady whom be had espoused 
while in exile. 

The succession was disputed on the death of J&m Mir 
Khan, the latter having disinherited J&m Ali Khfin and 
appointed a younger son as successor. Pending a decision 
of the matter by the Government of India, Rai Bahfidur 
Hittu Ram, C.I.E., was deputed to B61a to conduct the affairs 
of the State and held this post to the great benefit of the 
administration from the 11th February 1888 to the 21st of 
January 1889, on which date H&ji Jftm Ali Kh&n was installed 
at Bela by Sir Robert Sandeman, Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. 

H&ji J6m Ali Kh6n III was one of the sarddrs who Jam Ali 
accompanied the Kh&n of Kal&t to Delhi and was present at 
the Imperial Assemblage held there on the 1st of January 
1877. 

On the accession of Hfiji J&m Ali Kh6n, it was con¬ 
sidered desirable to lay down certain conditions for his 
guidance which he accepted and signed in public durbdr. 

Under this agreement, the J&m granted a free pardon to all 
who had been hostile to him in the past, and agreed to 
conduct the administration of the State in accordance with the 
ad vice of the Agent to the Governor-General ; to employ a 
Wazir approved by him ; to make no important change for 
a term of five years in the customs of the country, or in the 
system of administration now established, without bis con¬ 
currence and to particularly avoid imposing fresh burdens 
of taxation and resuming mudd grants; to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Agent to the Governor-General before causing 
sentences' of death to be executed ; to make such allow¬ 
ances from the revenues of the Las B4la State, as the 
Agent to the Governor-General may now, and in future 
from time to time, recommend for the widow, sons and the 
family of his late father; similarly to m%ke suitable provi- 
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sion for Akhniidz/idii Muhsmniftd Niir, Vnkfl Wnliddd Kh&n, 

Sarditr Sahib Khfin ChhutU and other servants of the Las 
Bela Sute in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Af^ent to the Governor-General. 

O __ 

In accordance with the above’ arrangements, L4la Tola 
Ram, a taHsildar in the BhluchistAn Agency, was appointed 
Waziv, and suitable provision was made for the family of the 
late Jiim, and for his younger sons who were afterwards sent 
to the Aitchison College at Lahore. On the 25tli of April 
1889, a determined attempt was made to assassinate Hfiji 
Jam Ali Khdn who had become a C.I.E.; by this time, by 
one H4bibulla, a servant of the Jfim’s household. Rai Bahii- 
dur Hittu R6m was again deputed to Bela to enquire into 
the circumstances, The accused, however, died while being 
removed to Quetta. 

In November 1889, at a durbdr held at Quetta by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, H&ji J&m Ali Kh4n was granted a 
salute of 9 guns. 

Towards the end of 1889, LAla Tola RAm returned to 
his appointment as tahsild&r, and Munshi GhuUm Nabi was 
appointed Wazit. He, however, resigned office at the end of 
March 1891 and it was decided at the express desire of the 
Jim and his headmen that no new Wazir should be appoint¬ 
ed. About this time, the Jim appointed his eldest son Mir 
Kamil Khin as his Vakil at Karichi, but owing to quarrels 
between father and son, Mir Kamil Khin gave up the 
appointment shortly after. 

In January 1892, the regrettable death of Sir Robert 
JSandeman took place at Las B61a, while on tour at that 

place. 

In January 1894, Hiji Jim Ali Khin was created a 
K.C.I.E. 

8ir Hiji Jim Ali Khin III, K.C.I.E., died on the 14th 
of January 1896. from an attack of pneumonia at the time 
Mir Kamil Khin was on his way to Quettii, where, owing to 
the strained relations between him and his father, it had 
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been decided thafc he wni to live on an allowance. Hit 
younger brother, Mir Mur&d Ali, waa accordingly pot in 
temporary charge of the administration of the State. 

The Government of India having approved of the ■ac¬ 
cession of Mir Knm&l Kh4n, he was, on 8th May 1896, at a 
durbdr held at Hab iDHtalled as Jim of I.rfis Bila by Captain 
Tighe, Political Agent, Southern Baluchistin. Only limited 
powers of administration were, however, conferred on him at 
first, and a Wazir nominated by the Government of India 
was appointed to control the administration. Diwin Ganpat 
Raif C I.K., was appointed Watir, but resigned in April 
1897. and was succeeded bj Khin Bahidur Hiji Ahmad Yir 
Khin, who still (1907) holds the appointment. 

In August 1896, Mfr Murid Ali Khin, the Jim’s second 
brother, fled to Afghinistin, whence he returned in Febrh- 
ary 190.3 and whs given a monthly allowance of Rs. .300 by 
the Jim and permitted to reside at Las Bila. Mir Yiktib 
Khin, a son of Jim Mir Khin and uncle of Jim Kamil 
Khin, marrie.l a daughter of Sir Nauroz Khin Naushirwini, 
Chief of Khirin. Mir Ayib Khin, a brother of Mir Yiktib 
Khan, went to England in October 1904 to study law where 
he is said (1907) to be doing well. 

Jim Kamil Khin’s conduct having proved very satis¬ 
factory during the first five years, he was invested, in Janu¬ 
ary 1902, by the Hon’ble Colonel C. E. Yate, C.M.G., C.S.I. 
Agent to the Governor-General in Buluchistin, with full 
powers in a durbdr held at Las B^la, on his agreeing to the 
following conditions :— 

(i) That he will always conduct the administration 
in accordance with the advice of .the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s Agent. 

(ii) That he will employ a Watir approved by the 
Governor-General’s Agent, and will be gene- 
rally guided by his advice. 

(iii) That he will make no important change in 
the system of administration now established 
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without the concurrence of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and will refer sentences of 
death for the approval of the Agent to the 
Governor-General before they are carried into 
execution, 

(iv) That he will continue to grant such ahowances to 
the families of his father and grandfather as 
the Agent to the Governor-General may, from 


time to time, recommend 

Jim Kam&l Kh4n was born about 1874 and roamed in 
1895 the daughter of MurAd Kh^n Gichki of Tump in 
Makrdn. On the 1 1th of September 1905 he contracted a 
lecond marriage with the daughter of J4m Mfr Bajur Khan 

fokhia of Malfr near Kar&chi. 

jAm Kamil Khin attended the Coronation durbar at 

Delhi in January 1903 and was present at all the principal 
In December 1903, he attended the durbir held 
,y hi. Excellency Lord Ciirxon nt P«.ni, and wa. present at 
auettn in March 1906 during the visit of Their Royal High- 
,es.e.the Prince and Princes, of Wales, and also at the 
auelt* Viceregal durbUr held by Lord Minto m Dctober 


In 1903-4, a family quarrel between the Jim and the 
4ngal Sardir Khel or chief, family threatened to l^ome 
ute. The Jim’, sister bad been betrothed to M(r Rahim 
l,4„ eon of Mfr Wali Muhammad, the Mengal cliief. 
usiii while Mir Wali Muhammad’, daughter was betrothed 
thl Jim’, brother. But from one cause or another 
e Jim’s family had been evading the completion of these 
liance. and very angry feeling, prevailed among the Mcn- 
d. Major Shower., Political Agent, Kalit, effected a re- 
.ndliation between the parties and both the marriage, were 

,lebr.tedonthe26thof January 1904. 

Up to October 1903, the U. Bila State wa. under the 
introl of the Political Agent, Southern Baluchistin, with 
eadquatter. at Karichi, who was al«i in charge of the 
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Kh&Q*8 lands in Nasir&b&d watered by the Sind canals. 
From the Ist of November 1903, the Southern Baluchist&n 
Agency was abolished, the charge of the Las B4la State was 
transferred to the Political Agent, Kal&t, for whom an Assis¬ 
tant Political Agent was sanctioned, while the NasirAb&d 
nidhat was handed over, on a perpetual lease, to the British 
Government and formed into a tahsfl of the Sibi district. 

Jdm Kam&l Khan’s tenure of the chiefship has up to 
the preHent been highly satisfactory. The financial position 
of the State has been improved and serious crime consider¬ 
ably diminished. 

Las Bela is rich in archaeological remains. Lying on 
the ancient route between the East and the West and on one 
of tiie principal ancient trade routes from Central Asia which 
terminated at Sonmi^ni, the country has preserved in its 
ruins a series of interesting historic monuments of the 
peoples who.happened to cross its borders. Among the more 
important remains are the shrines of Hingl&j, Sh&h Bil&wal 
and I.H^hut-i-l>Amairdn ; the cave dwellings at Gondr&ni; the 
tombs at Hinidan and other places; the shrine of Sassi and 
Punniin, Kumbh Shirin connected with the legend of Shfrfn 
and FarhAd; and the ruins of ancient towns, etc.*, which are 
scattered throughout the State. 

Hinglaj is the best known place of pilgrimage in 
Kaluchist&n, situated in 26° 30' N., and 65° 31' E., below the 
peak of the same name on the banks of the Hingol river. 

The shrine, which is dedicated to a goddess known as 
Nrmi by Muhammadans and P&rbati, KAli or MAta by 
Hindus, lies in a verdant basin with mountains on either 
side rising perpendicularly to nearly 1,000 feet in height. 
It consists of a low castellated mod edifice in a natural 
cavity. A flight of steps leads to a deeper semi-circular 
cleft through which pilgrims creep on all fours. The 
scenery is very picturesque and has been graphically des¬ 
cribed by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich.* He says ** Amongst 

• India by Colonel Sir Tliomiifl lluldicb, 1904, pstfe 46. 
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the gigantic cliffs of Malfin which overlook the deep-set 
valley of the Hingol river are narrow little gorges and ravines 
each carrying its tribute of fresh water (so rare elsewhere in 
the country) to the blue depths of the main stream, and 
abounding in a freshness of the green vegetation which is to 
be found nowhere amongst the hills of lesser altitude. The 
scenery is impressive and grand, as is usually the case where 
the rivers of the frontier burst through the barrier of frontier 
mountains ; and the rare beauty of this exception to the 
sterility of Makrin landscape has been recognised through 
past ages of a people who are ever ready to devote all things 
beautiful in nature to the direct service of the gods. Near 
Hingliz, hidden away in one of these green byways of the 
mountains is a shrine (the shrine of Bfbi Niini) which is 
celebrated from the Euphrates to the Ganges. Here Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrims alike resort, each claiming the 
divine protection of the presiding goddess or of the dej.ai ted 
saint, according to the tenets of their faith ; not recognising 
that the object of their veneration is probably the same 
goddess who was known to. the Chaldeans under the .‘<aine 
old world name (NAna) a thousand years before the time of 
Abraham. Nothing testifies so strongly to the unchangeable 
nature of the geographical link formed by Makrdn between 
East and West than does this remarkable zidrat hidden away 
in the deep folds of the Mal4n mountains.” 

The route followed by pilgrims i.s the Karichi-.Miilni- 
Hingl4j route, a detailed account of which will be found 
in Appendix II. The journey to and from Hinghlj occupies 
about 24 days, the total distance being aiiout 150 miles. 
Hands of pilgrims from remote parts of India visit tlie shrine 
at all times of the year. They as.semhle at Karachi and 
when the numbers reach 40 or 50, the party is conducted by 
a BrAhman leader known as a<fwa through'Misini to Hingliij- 
Each person provides himself or herself with a stick of kanSr 
(oleander) wood, mounted with gold or silver in the case of 
uieD of means who are, however, few and far between. 
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On •tartiDK from Korichi the pilgrim, are counted at 
the Kh4rari po.t by a SUte official who i.rues a pa., to the 
owwo alating the number of hi. party. This pass is produced 
at Mi4ni where the pilgrims are made to answer a set of 
question, in order to classify them for purposes of levying 
fees. Fee. are collected-by a bl.drli or hereditary Hindu 
Examiner on behalf of the State from all except devotee, and 
unmarried girl.. The rate, vary from R. 1-4 to Rs. 6-4 
Mcording to each person’s Bnancial position which is indicat¬ 
ed by the gold, .ilver or ordinary wood wand which he 

or she Carrie, in the hand. The proceeds yield about R- 600 
to the State annually. Ba route, the pilgrims are required to 
perform religion, ceremonies at no les. than 15 places which 
are considered to be .acred. At every place each pilgrim is 
supposed to make certain offerings in cash or kind which are 
appropriated by the .,g,oa: At Hinglij, the ritual consists 
of the offering at the shrine of a cocoanut and a piece of a 
red cloth, and, as already mentioned, of creeping through a 
cave on all fours. Close to the shrine is a well, said to be of 
unfathomable depth, whose water is regarded a. .acred and is 
taken in bottles by pilgrims to their homes. At a short dis¬ 
tance I. the tank of water called the Alail Kund, where the 
pilgrims perform ablutions. Those who can swim, jump into 
the tank from an overhanging rock and proceed throuvh a 
.ubterraneous passage to another part of the mountain 
This IS believed to purify them from their sins. Pilgrims 
also throw a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and if bubbles 
arise in sufficent quantities above the surface, the individual 
considers that his sins have been forgiven. The other places 
visited by pilgrim, to Hinglij are Chaurasi, Guru N4nak-ka 
sarin, Oorakliji-ki-dhiini and Jholi Jh4r where they perform 
the ordinHry ceremonieH. 

CapUin Hart visited Hingl4j about 1840 and he ban left 
an iuterentiug account of his journey in the Jouriiut of the 
Aiialic bociely.^ 1 he same route was afterwards attempted by 

• Vol, 12, 1840, page 184. 
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the late Sir William Harris, bat being recognised as a 
Euro.a.an at the second or third stage he sa* such symptoms 
of hostility among the natives as to induce him to return. 

The shrine of Shih HilAwal is nest in imporUnce to 
that of Hinghij. It is situated in about latitude aS” 48'N., 
and longitude 67° 5' E., near a vilh.^ of the same name west 
of the Vira Hah stream. The shrine stands among the Pah 
hills in a narrow valley watered by a fine perennial spring. 
The locality is fertile and well wooded, the principal tree. 
S„g Umarind. mango and ydmnn or hlach-plum. There 
is a mosque close by the shrine with a cemetery attached to 
it Sbfih Bilawal was a Saiad saint from Sind who, a u 
the year 900 A.H., settled at lAhiit whence he moved on 
to the present site of the shrine which was 
occupied by a garden belonging to a Hindu named Gokal. 
A dome of baked bricks, plastered with lime. 
the tomb. The shrine is held in veneration both by Hmdu. 
and Muhammadans, the guardians of the shrine mg. 

Muhammadans. Hindus here perform the ceremony of he 

first shaving of children before investing them with 

’*"*Antther shrine of some repute which is fiequented by 
devotees from India at all seasons is ^ 

at a distance of about 4 miles to the south of Shfih 
The shrine is reached by a dark passage in which there 
a big boulder, and a rope is suspended atang the le g 
the passage by which the devotees trace their way. Close 

the^rine is a structure resembling a manger and som 
nprigbt stones like pegs which, according to the ' 

tion, were used by Hasrat Ali for his famous mare^ To th 
north of the shrine is a small mosque and to its we 
spring, the water of which collects in a pool. 

These interesting cave dwellings have never yet teen 

St thoroughly esplored. Commander T. O. Carless of the Ind-a 

Navy visiL the place in 1838 and has left the followi g 
account:— 
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** About 9 miles to the northward of Beyla a range of 
low hills sweeps in a semi-circle from one side of the valley 
to the other and forms its head. The Poorally river issues 
from a deep ravine on the western side, and is about 200 
yards broad. It is bounded on one side by steep cliffs, 40 or 
50 feet high, on the snmmit of which there is an ancient 
burying ground, and tShe water runs bubbling along it in 
two or three small rivulets, among heaps of stones and 
patches of tamarisk jungle. Having crossed the stream we 
pursued onr way up its bed amongst the bushes until we 
gained the narrow ravine through which it Bows, and then, 
turning into one of the lateral branches, entered Shuhr 
Roghun. The scene was singular. On either side of the 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the 
height of four or five hundred feet, and are excavated as far 
as can be seen, in some places, where there is footing to ascend, 
up to the summit. These excavations are most numerous 
along the lower part of the hill and form distinct houses, most 
of which are uninjured by time. They consist in general 
of a room 15 feet square, forming a kind of open verandah, 
with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which 
you gain admittance by a door. There are niches for lamps 
in many, and a place built up and covered in, apparently 
intended to hold grain. Most of them had once been plas¬ 
tered with clay, and in a few, when the form of the rock 
allowed of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs 
are now inaccessible, from the narrow, precipitous paths by 
which they were approached having been worn away; and 
those at the base appear to have been occupied by the 
poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them are merely 
irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
rock in which those excavations have been made is what I 
believe is called by geologists conglomerate, being com¬ 
posed of a mass of rounded itpnes of almost every variety of 
rock, imbedded in hard clay It contains a large quantity of 
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salt (I think natron), which is seea in a thin film nn the 
walls of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where water drops from the over- 
banking crags. 

*' It would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghun 
existed, amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees 
without a legend of some kind being attac^hed to it and they 
accordingly relate the following story In the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, the excavated city was governed by a king celebrated 
all over the east for his wisdom, and the great beauty of his 
only daughter, Buddul Jumaul (Badi-ul-jamal). She was 
beloved by seven young men, who, from the great friend¬ 
ship existing among them, were called, by way of distinc¬ 
tion, the seven friends ; but they perished one after the other 
in defending the object of their adoration from the desips 
of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surjiassing 
beauty, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At tins 
interesting period of her history, Syf-ool-Mullik (Saif-ul- 
Maluk), son of the King of Egypt, arrived at Shuhr Roghun, 
who, being the handsomest man of his time, and as brave 
as be was handsome, had been despatched by bis father on 
his travels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer 
a few- kingdoms for himself. The princess, as a matter of 
course, fell in love with him. The demon lovers were in des¬ 
pair, and made a desparate effort to carry her off when at 
her devotions, but were all slain in the attempt by the prince. 
The father of the fair princess rewarded him for his gallantry 
u-.th the hand of his daughter, and the happy couple live 
to reign for many years in peace and security, over the 
excavated city. Such was the tale related to me by niy 
attendants which form- the ground-work of a story written 
in the Persian language, entitled the ‘ Adventures of byi' 
ool-Mullik with the fairy Buddul Jumaul.’ I obtained » 

copy of the work at Kur&cbee. 

*• A short distance above the entrance of the city, t 
broken precipitous ravine in which it is situated decreases 
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in width to ten or twelve jards, and forms a deep natural Aacyjio. 
channel in the rock. For about half a mile, the cliffs are 
excavated on both sides to a considerable height, and taking 
the remains of honses into account, I think there cannot be 
less altogether than 1,500. In one place a' row of seven, in 
very good preservation, was pointed out by the guidea as the 
residence of the seven friends, and further on we came to 
the grandest of all, the palace of Buddul .furnanl. At this 
part, the hill, by the abrupt turning of the ravine, juts out in 
a narrow point, and, towards the extremity, forms the natural 
wall of rock, about 300 feet high, and 20 feet thick. Half 
way, it had been cut through, and a chamber constructed, 
about 20 feet square, with the two opposite sides open. It ii 
entered through a passage leading through a mass of rock, 
partly overhanging the ravine, and on the other side of the 
apartment two doors give admittance to two spacious rooms. 

The whole had once been plastered over, and, from its situa¬ 
tion, must have formed a safe and commodious retreat. At 
the summit of the hill near it there is another building, 
which my attendants said was the mosque where the princess 

was rescued by Syf-ool-Mullik, when the demons attempted 
to carry her off.” 

These tombs are situated near the confluence of the Tombs at 
Hinidan rivulet and the Hah river close to the Hinfd4n Levy ***“*‘*^* 
lH)8t at a distance of about 50 miles from Karachi. The 
attention of the Archseological Surveyor was first drawn to 
these tombs by Major M. A. Tighe, Political Agent, Southern 
BaluchisUn in 1901, whereupon Dr. J. Ph. Vogel visited 
them and published an interesting account in a paper 
which appear^ in the annnal report of the Director-Oeneral 
of Archamlogy in India for 1902-3. The cemetery in which 
these tombs occur contains a considerable number of 
onlinary Afobammadan graves. Scattered ^mong these are 
71 highly ornamented sepulchres of unknown origin which 
afford evidence of a system of snperterreoe burial. Their 
direction is universally from south to north. The material 
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18 yellowish sandstooe. They may be divided into two sub¬ 
divisions; twenty-seven small ones oonsistinc; of one sar¬ 
cophagus, aud forty-four large ones having two, ond in one 
instance even three, sarcophagi placed one upon the other. 
The tombs are either single or built in rows numbering from 
two to eight, sometimes raised on a common plinth. The 
lower sarcophagus is generally constructed of eight vertical 
slabs, three on each long and one on each short side. These 
are covered by three slabs on which the second sarcophagus 
is raised, similar to the lower one, but slightly smaller in its 
dimensions. On the upper sarcophagus four or five layers ol 
slabs are laid horizontally, gradually diminishing in size so 
as to give the whole structure the general appearance ol a 
slender pyramid. The topmost slab is set vertically, its 
northern end carved in the form of cylinder, which projects 
above it and is terminated in a knob. The slabs are all carved 
and the whole structure bears peculiar designs and oimament- 
ations, a detailed and illustrated description of which will be 

^“““ihe forrlToveJground burial which most of the tombs 
exhibit is locally known as Shimi. i.e., Syrian as distin¬ 
guished from Kumi or Turkish, which latter indicates under- 
® nd burial Besides the Hah Nadi nidbat, similar tombs 

‘"’lli'ss. !■ .1., —■«“'! ■“ 

whicb'estends throughout Baluchistan and the Indus valley 
about the two lovers Sassi and Punnun. The story is told in 
the Tubfat-ul-Kir&m and has been repeatedly commeinorate 
in Persian. Baluchi. .Sindhi. and Puiijibi verse. I" 
is one of the most common tales of the coun ry. is 
necessary here to recapitulate the whole story^ It may 
merely be mentioned that Sassi was born of Brahinan 
parents at Bhamur or Bhainbura in Isi wer Sind, and in 

• Tire fulT«iry is given i7i;lli<.r. Hislory of India, Vol. I, page 
3S‘i et »e 7 ., aud in burton's Slnde, page 92 et teg 
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conseqaence of a revelation that ehe would become a 
Mii8sa1m&n was abandoned by them, like Moses, on the river 
and picked up by a washerman. The foandling grew into a 
beautiful girl and Punniin from K4ch Makr&n fell violently 
in love with her, but his father was against the match and 
sent men to drug him and carry him off. Sassi started in 
haste to overtake him. and near Paboni N6ka in Las B^Ia she 
was overcome with thirst and fell exhausted. It was then 
that the spring known to this day as Sassi-w&ro-chodo 
(Sassi's spring) broke forth to quench her thirst. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


J^HARAN is a quasi independeat tribal area in Central 
and South Western Baluchistan, laying* between 26 ® 52 ^ 
and 29 ° 13 ' N., and 62 ® 49 ' and 66 ® 4 ' E. 

It consists of a wide plain, irregularly quadrilateral in 
shape, some 200 miles in length and from 40 to 80 in breadth, 
varying in elevation from about 2,300 feet on the north-east 
to 1,600 feet on the south-west, but also including part of 
the mountains which surround it on the east, south and 
north. Its total area is 14,210 siquare miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Rdskoh range, which 
divides it from the Chdgai Agency by a line continued from 
the western end of this range towards the Hdmiin-i-Mishk^l; 
on the east by the Garr hills, which separate it from the 
(lidar, Surdb, Rodenjo and Dasht-i-Gor4n valleys in the 
Jhalawan country; on the south by the Siihin range, 
separating it from the Rakhshdn valley and Panjgijr in 
Makran; and on the west by Persian Makrdn, from which 
it is divided by the boundary delimited by the Perso-Baluch 
Boundary Commission of 1896 . The last of these is the 
only boundary which has been defined. It was carried from 
(iwetter Bay on the coast to a point on the Mishk^l river 
opposite Kuhag or Kuhak, so far back as 1872 , the demar¬ 
cation being continued by Sir Thomas Holdich in 1896 up 
l(» lK>undary pillar No. 11 near Gon^ni, due west of the 
Hamun-i-M4shk^l. The following is a description of this 
portion of the boundary. 

Commencing from the Mdshkt^l river it is defined by the 
iM-d of that river from pillar No. i to pillar No. 2 . Pillar 
No. I is pl.iccd on a conspicuous hill on the left or north 
h.ink of the river, about a mile and a half below the junction 
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of the (jazbastan strtam with the M^shkel, and almost im¬ 
mediately south of Kuhak Fort. 

Pillar No. 2 is built on a well marked hill on the right 
or south bank of the Mdshk^l river about 6 miles above the 
junction of the Mdshk^l and Rakhshdn rivers. From pillar 
No. 2 the boundary runs in a nortb-westerly diftection to a 
conspicuous peak on the subsidiary range which runs from 
the Tank-i-Grawag to the Siihin. The peak is marked by 
pillar No. 3. From pillar No. 3 it follows the watershed of 
this subsidiary range to its junction with that of the Sidhdn 
Koh, and thence it is defined westward by the main water¬ 
shed of the Siahin Range to a point about 4 milas east 
of the pass called Bonsar of" Sharindor, on the main road 
connecting Isfandak with Jdlk. At this point, which is 
marked by pillar No. 4. a subsidiary watershed or spur 
runs northward, along which the boundary extends, leaving 
all drainage into the cultivated tractis of Kalapn on the 
Persian side. The boundaily is here marked by a conspicuous 
peak, distinguished by a natural bluff resembling a tower on 
its summit. From this peak, 5, it is canried to pillar No. 6, 
which is placed on the main road leading a little south of 
cast from the village of Kalad^n towards the Mishkdl river. 
Pillar No. 6 is 4 miles from the village of Kaladen. From 
pillar No. 6 the boundary runs direct to pillar No. 7 on the 
main road connecting Jdlk with Ladgasht and Mishk^l at 
12 miles from Zidrat-i-Pir-Omar at Jdlk. 

From pillar No. 7 the boundary is carried in a northerly 
direction by a straight line to pillar No. 8. 

Pillar No. 8 is placed on the road connecting the date 
groves of Ladgasht with those of Muksokhta or Muksotag, 
and it is erected at 4 dist.ance of 3 miles from the southern 
<?dge of the Muksotag grove, so as to divide the southern 
group of date groves, including Ladgasht and Kallag, from 
the northern group, which includes the Muksotag, Gor^ni 

and others. 

Ladgasht, with its date groves, becomes the property of 
Kilat; and Gorani, with its date groves, has been allotted 
to Persia, on the understanding that the frontier governors 
of the Persian Government in future become n*sponsihle foi 
the conduct of the Dimni cultivators of these groves. 
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From pillar No. 8 the boundary runs 14 miles nearly 
north to pillar No. 9 at the south-eastern edge of the Kindi 
date grove, and thence in the same direction for 3 ^ miles to 
the north-eastern edge of the same grove of Kindi, where 
pillar No. 10 is erected. 

From pillar No. 10 , the boundary runs 11 miles a little 
south of west, so as to clear the northern edge of the Kindi 
date grove, to pillar No. iii, 

Pillar No. II is on the edge of tifie right bank of the 
Talab watercourse, and about i mile east of the northern 
end of the Gordni date g’roves. 

The northern boundary is a subject of dispute between 
Khdrin and the Chdgai District, the Khdrdn Chief claiming 
up to the northern skirt of the glacis of the hills lying be¬ 
tween Ch^gai and Khdrdn, and even further while, on the 
other hand, the nomad tribes of Chdgai assert that they 
have always pastured their flocks on these slopes; pending a 
final settlement of the boundary, which has been held over 
from 1904 , owing to a famine then raging in Khardn, the 
Kharin Chief has been directed not to interfere with the 
nomad Chigai people using the northern slopes for grazing 
purposes. In the case of the Garr hills, the Khdrdn Chief 
IS understood to claim to the crest of the range, as he him¬ 
self. and sections subject to his administration, own pis¬ 
tachio groves in the Haj^mo pass, Lillir and Bisunjal 
rivers, within the range, a claim disputed by the rival tribes 
of Jhalawin. Necessity has lately arisen for defining both 
the northern and southern boundaries and arrangements to 
this end are now in progress. 

Though now spelt and pronounced Khdrin, the ancient 
name of the country appears to have been Kirin or Qirin • 
Istakhn mentions the Qirin or Birfen mountains which 
are possibly identifiable with the Ris Koh and the KStib-i- 
Mas<Uik-o-Uam6lik mentions the KoR-i-Kiran. Price in 
Volume III, part I, of h'.s Mahomedan History, quoting 
from the Routut-us-sufla, describes the defeat of the Nikou- 
drians by MIrin Shih, son of Tirnir Lang, in the plains of 
Keren (sic) in 1383 , and later again. Abul Fazal, in describ- 
ing the mountains of Baluchist.'in, speaks of a range, one 
extremity of which adjoins K^ch, and the other the Kalmati 
district, and that range they call “Kirih." 
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Baloch does not possess the Persian letter J, but 
commutes it when required into or fe/i* Thus qdlin is 
pronounced ghdli by some Baloch and khali by others. The 
commutation of the Urdu a into e is also of frequent occur- 

rcncc* 

Among the inhabitants of the adjacent tracts there is a 
saying which refers to the meaning of the name; Kdrdn jd-e 
Khwdrdn, Dastd-md-ddrdn, chanimi md istdrdn. “Khdrdn, 
the home of the unhappy, whose hands are always on the 
trees and their eyes on the star's.” The expression ” hands 
on tha trees” refers to the dependence of many of the peop e 
on wild products for part of their livelihood. 

The Kharan plain forms a basin into which the water of 
the rivers and streams running from the surrounding moun¬ 
tains drains. They find no outlet to the sea. but lose them¬ 
selves in the sands, the surplus water of heavy floods escap¬ 
ing either to large depressions called hdmuns, or smaller 
basins among the sand hills known as rra^o^ars. Gravel 
slopes lead from the foot of the mountains and surround the 
plain, the interior consisting either of and waste covere 
by a sea of rolling sand, interspersed with pebbly plain^. 
Jdh mosK and verdureless tracts of hard clay soil, 
pat, or of large alluvial areas bordering the upper courses 

‘of Xe various arvas, by far the largest, are the desert 
.yacts which occupy the whole of the ‘1'7" 

om Hdmdn-i-Mishkel on the ,7 

east, but are bisected in the centre by the hne of the Baddo 
A .he chain of mwars at its extremity. The general 
‘o"f the tract is “ Rigistin, or Ldt,” the deepest sand 
to the west of an imaginary line drawn between Hur- 
Lgai and Wdshuk rendering this part of the country almos 
impassable; sinking sands are known as bud. Some of 
these blocks of desert sand have distmguihbmg names tho 
l!^st known being R^g.i-\Vakib, Bud-i-Shilmir, Rik-.-Budu, 
Rik-i-Hurida. Hdla-hul, and Wishuki-Rck. 

l-ottinger, who appears to have traversed the centre of 
this region on the ytst of March and the ist of April t8.o. 
descrites* it as a desert of loose red sand thrown by winds 
into an irregular mass of waves p rincipall y running e ast and 

• PoMinKcr, Travtit in Baloochistan nnd Sindf, pages 
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west and vaf7ing in heig^ht from lo to 20 feet ; most of these 
rise perpendicularly on the opposite side to that from which 
the prevailing wind blows (north-west). The side facing the 
wind slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near 
it) of the next windward wave. It again ascends in a 
straight line, in the same extraordinary manner as above 
described, so as to form a hollow or path between them. 
Over these his party and carpels had exceeding difficulty 
and fatigue in making their way, being often defeated and 
forced to make detours. 

The only vegetation corvsisted of a few stunted bushes of 
the tdgaz and a smaH plant* called by the Baloch sirrikoh 
bearing a purple flower with a very powerful odoriferous 
smell. 

He and his party and even his camels suffered great dis¬ 
tress from the floating particles of sand which penetrated 
eyes, mouths and nostrils, causing excessive irritation and 
thirst, which was increased by the intense heat of the sun. 

This floating sand gave the desert the appearance at a 
distance of half a mile or less of having an elevated and 
flat surface from 6 to 12 inches higher than the summits of 
the waves, the vapour appearing to necede as he advanced 
and sometimes completely encircling him and limiting the 
horizon to a very confined space. 

This sandy ocean was only visible during the hottest 
part of the day, and was distinct from the mirage, or watery 
illusion, so frequent in deserts, both having been seen by 
him in opposite quarters at the same precise moment and 
perfectly distinct, the former having a cloudy and dim 
asp>ect, the latter luminous and only to be mistaken for 
water. 

Most of the stretches of sandy gravel are situated to the 
west of W^shuk on either side of the Mishkel river. One 
of the largest is Mazan Pat or Mazan Thai on the west of 
that river, and at the Poot of the gravel hills which slope 
-down from the western end of the Sidhcln range. 

The hills of Khdrdn are the Rds Koh range, and portions 
of the Garr and Sidhdn itmges. For the most part they are 
hare and barren and contain few resources. 
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The Ras Koh Range lies between 28® 25' and 29® 13' N., , 
and 63° 57' and 66° E., and is an extension of the Khwdja 
Ami'in off-shoot of the Toba Kikar Range. 

It derives itls name friom the highest peak (9,899 feet) • 
which rises in an abrupt cliff or head from the centre of 
the range, ras in Ariabic meaning a headland or cape. This 
peak is also known as Isp^dir, from a poplar tree growing 1 
there. .According to the popular legend, however, Ris Koh / 
was the name of a Malik saint whose shrine, Langar-i-Malik . 
Ris Koh, is situated on the top of the peak. 

The range is apparently identifiable with the Qirin or 
Birfen mountains whose ancient inhabitants at the time of 
the Amiwi Caliphs were, according to Istakhri, Zoroas- 
trians. Snow falls on the highest peak in winter, whence 
the term Barf^n, or cold mountains, may have been derived. 

It is about 140 miles long and from 20 to 30 miles in 
breadth, with a gradual slope to the south-west, in which 
direction it eventually sinks beneath the superficial deposits 
of the Western Sanjrdni desert. The component ridges have 
many irregularities in strike, and most of them are exceed- 
ingly steep, rocky and barren. The principal peak^ from 
east to west are Sheikh-Husain (6,875 feet), Dur Maliki 
Dhi'k (6,836 feet), Rds Koh or* Ispdddr (9,899 feet), Kambar 
(8,690 feet), Kambrdn (8,518 feet), Ziro (7.329 feet), Morti- 
ai-sar (7',o65 feet), Shahln (6,898 feet), Malik Rdsdni or 
Chdridn (5,707 feet) and Malik Surinda (6,532 feet). 

Geologically the formation is complex, consisting some¬ 
times of tertiary limestone, sometimes of flysch and some¬ 
times of igneous outcrops, the latter being best represented 
by the Rds Koh peak. An account of the formation will be 
found in the section on “Geology.” 

No large rivers rise in the range but a few streams, or 
rather mountain torrents, the water of which is used for 
cultivation, find their way down the sides. None of them 
are, however, of any size or of a permanent nature. Those 
draining to the south are the Tdfui or Gwdrighdn, the Kul- 
Idn, Bundp, the Kallag or Chiltandni-Kaur, the Tatagdr, 
Rdsdni and Hurmdgai or Rod-i-Hurmdgai. _ The largest arc 

• (The Editor is indebted to Major C. O. Tanner, ia7lh Baluchis, 
for assistance in the preparation of this note.) 
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the Tatagir, Bundp, KaHag-Kaur and Hurmigai. Those 
draining to the north are the G^d^i, Bizgaz, Kiniin, Ldsi 
or Khargushki and the Scrip. Of these the Kiniin is the 
largest and the only one which has a more or less permanent 
supply of’ water. The beds of these torrents are generally 
followed by the various routes crossing the range. 

Cultivation is generally to be found in small patches 
which are fairly numerous, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Ris Koh peak. These cultivated plots are called 
kalUgs.* The principal ones are, Lijs Kallag, Mahladin, 
Dainir Kallag, Garruk, Band, Sari Kallag, Pidiin, Kalchi- 
nin, Shamai or Shambai, Pitinak, Eri Kallag and A^lin 
on the south; the Razii, Busheri, Olingi and Nig, known 
as the Nigwar kallags^ in the south-west; and the GMin. 
Pogas, Liddi, and Rashwink kallags on the north. Subsi¬ 
diary to these are smaller kalUigs in the immediate vicinity 
of the larger. The crops grown are wheat, barley, and' 
judri, and the tree include mulberries, vines, figs, peaches 
and piomegranates. 

There are no forests and the trees are few and scanty, the 
date palm being the most common. A few wild fig trees 
exist here and there in the hills, and tamarisks and willows 
in the nullahs. Occalsionally pistachio is found. In shel¬ 
tered spots the wild vine is met with, and on the lower 
slopes of the hills, grsiss and.the bush known as alonj Is 
fairly abundant. 

Sind ibex (Capra aegagrus) and gad or oorial (Ovis 
Blanjordii) are to be found throughout the range. The 
latter are scarce, and the males carry small heads, but ibex 
are fairly numerous, but the undue proportion of males points 
to the shooting of does by the native shikdris. These men 
are generally excellent shots, and are said tip kill many 
animals when drinking at the springs. Chilcor and sisi are 
plentiful, and there are a few foxes and an occasional panther 
and leopard. 

Only the central and western portion of the range is 
inhabited, viz., Kallag and Nigwar, which contains a per¬ 
manent population of Siihpdd Rakhshinis and Nigwaris, 
both of whom are better known by the common name of 

* Kallag in Baluchi memos a fort. 
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Water is obtainable from springs in all die principal 
torrent-beds and from some of the smaWer ones, throughout 
the range. The general elevation at which it issues from 
the ground is about 7,000 feet. The supply may be esti¬ 
mated at from 12 gallons per hour in small nullahs to 2,000 
gallons pci? hour in the main ones. The largest supplies arc 
found in the Chiltandni Kaur, the Kinidn stream, the Gidin 
nullah, the Risini stream near the Haftin pass and the 


3unip. 

The passes include the Liisi pass on the road from Rigin 

o Dilbandin ; the Haft6n and Noti passes on the Hurmigai- 

Oilbandin route via the Risini river; the Jilwir and Plr 

f»uchi passes on the track from JAlwir to Dilbandin ; the 

Fatagir pass on the Tatagdr route from Khdrin to Dilb^- 

lin which joins the last mentioned track at Z^d; the 

Pahrod pass on the Bunip river route from lairin to 

Padae • the Nimik pass on the itoad irom Khiidn to 

Kuc^kki Chih and the Tdfui on U,e 

Except the L4si pass they are all passable *>5' 

:am«ls. but on the track f^ * Haf“"lonr 

tn tJio Noti pass, after passing the HattCn, is long 

W is'^ob^truc.kd by bouldem. Oth« pas^ 
an^ iu^in rivJ!s"^on 'ST Huml^li-Dilbandin r^te. the 

Bz ” r ™ “S' - 

Tatagir south-west corner of the Ras 

Uading up a ^ , ,(,* nullah locally known 

Koh peak and ^„ded .rack lead- 

as Banga.. are tta ^ states .ha. 

i„g to .he eas. i„habi.an.s who 

:r"rLnTon^^.s. side. .. 

nullah and for a mil* from i.s e.i|^ <o the P^am^« 
of enormous stone dams or bands across the 
f„.::r.howlng .h*. m bygon* times the 
utilised foe the cultivaiion of terraced fields or garde 
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T he Jdlw^r pass seems to have been a very important strate¬ 
gical point in ancient times, and Cuphic engravings (for 
which see ArcllSBOlOgy) have been found on its slab rocks. 
In the time of the late Chief, Mir Azdd Khdn, a fort was 
constructed there ais a refuge IVom the Khdn of Kaldt. 
The little glen of Liis at the head of the Kallag river and 
close beneath the Rds Koh peak, with its mulberries, vine¬ 
yard and ample supply of pure water is extremely picturesque 
and a veritable oasis in the wilderness to the Sidhpdds who 
live in it. 

The whole range is dotted with shrines, giving it great 
sanctity in the eyes of the inhabitants, the best known being 
those of Sheikh Husain, Pir Bubak and Malik Kambar. 

Tradition says that the saint who chose the Sheikh 
Husain peak as his residence wa^s a Saiad from the Punjab, 
who married the daughter of Salad Bala Nosh, another 
saint living in the Ch^gai hills. When the country was 
I'onquered by the Mongols, their chief sent for the Saiad, and 
on his refusing to come, despatched a forte to fetch him. 
Owing to the Saiad’s prayers internal quarrds arose among 
them, which gave the Saiad and his family time to dis¬ 
appear. He was credited, in his lifetime, with the power 
of turning dersert sands into rich grass and of making all 
animals minister to his wants. The zidrat is situated in the 
neighbourhood of a perennial spring, the water* of which 
permits some cultivation in the adjoining valley by ‘ the 
kee|>ers of the shrine. The same Saiad has a second shrine 
at Busheri Kallag where a small mosque has been built to 
commemorate his causing a spring of water to appear in 
the ground on his piercing it with his lance. His son, 
Khwdja Muhammad, otherwise known as Khwdja Mard, is 
said to have lived at Nauroz Kaldt ; one of his daughters, 
Bibi Shahli, at Lijje, and another Bibi Adagaz near Nauroz 
Kalat, at whicli places their shrines may be seen. 

The shrine of Pir Bubak is at Razai Kallag and tradition 
says that when pursued by the Mongols this saint caused his 
pursuers to be changed into rocks, he himself disappearing. 
His tomb is under a pistachio tree. A number of trees 
(murth) in the immediate vicinity are believed to be infested 
with snakes which are considered harmless and are not 
.allowed to be disturbed, the popular belief being that by 
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the miracles of the saint no invader could succeed in conquer¬ 
ing the place. 

The shrine of Malik Kambar or Pir Chdrik is at Eri 
Pir Ji^allag. It is said that whilst praying this saint was sud¬ 
denly attacked by the Mongols who cut off his hand which 
fell at the entrance of the Kallag pass, his body being trans¬ 
ported at the same time to the spot where his shrine is now 
situated. The esteem in which this saint is held is such 
that only the residents of the neighbourhood are allowed to 
pass the night at his shrine. 

Many other shrines are scattered throughout the range, 
including Langar-i-Malik Ris Koh on the top of the Ris 
Koh peak, Langar-i-Chiltanan in the Liis Kallag, Dur 
Malik on the top of the Dur Malik-i-Dhik, Pir Puchi near 
the Tatagar pass, Malik Risdni by the Rdsini river, Shai 
Shadi in the Jalwir pass, Malik Abidar by the Abidar 
stream, Malik Kiniin by the Kinidn river, and Malik 
Surinda on the hill of the same name, all of which are places 
of pilgrimage. Goats, sheep, etc., are offered as sacrifices 
at them, but none of them have permanent attendants. 

The Garr hills or western Jhalawdn range, which is 
known by various names throughout its length, forms the 
eastern boundary of Khirin, dividing it from the Jhalawin 
valleys of Gidar, Surib, Rodenjo and Dasht-i-Gordn. Com¬ 
mencing from a point near Nimai^h, its main ridge runs 
D03f]y due north and south to the north-eastern end of the 
Kolwa valley, where it splits into two parts, the upper one 
curving westward to the Central Makrdn Range and the 
lower connecting with the Makrin Coast Range. The 
Hingol river thus-flanks it throughout on the east, while, 
for a long distance on the south, it is enclosed between the 
same river and its tributary the Mashkai. From Nimargh 
in the north to the Garruk river it is known as tlie Garr hills, 
the most prominent portion of which is Gwandin, north-west 
of Siirib, which includes the fine peak of Apak, 8,029 feet 
high. West of Gidar it is called Ziri, Lius portion containing 
the peak of that name, high,-and, from here it 

begins to dip, till, at a point about 6,500 feet above sea 
lev^l, it is crossed by the Kalghali pass. North of Koda, a 
spur known as MIskIn rises to 7,187 feet, and from this point 
it trends somewhat westward, slightly decreasing in height. 
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of Mashkai it ia called indifferently Dhumag. Chur 

fheTo’ , - Miin Garr, Urc latte; being 

V . * “PPropfiate, situated as it is, between the Mashkai 
Nondrav and Peldr valleys, 

numtl™'!!*. ;l!* ‘*>e Baddo and its 

natch **'« ">“» important of the cultivable 

'*’"8 ‘he banks of the Baddo at Lijje and Nauroz 
ivaiat. At Its northern end the slopes are gradual but 

I’n'b""' ?h“*" and precipitous, 

limes,o"" ';!," of and white compact 

Rrnd G-r a' much contorL. 

^dish colour, covenng marls and conglomerate with dark 
Wue limestone underneath; near Mashkai, *e trap is mixed 
with hmgstone, the vegetation decreasing as the range runs 

wh''*h hT P^inoibal tree is the pistachio 

which abounds throughout, but especially in Gwa^din, th^ 

piLt" r A«f*‘ida is also 

by the Garr Sisol.s and Sanniris, further south the inhabit- 

“old GS"""'gX Muhammad Hasnis. 

Round Gidar, Koda and Kordsk, there are Sumaldris 

Muh^ad Hasnis and Sijidis, other Muhammad Hasni; 

sXoX’L r i "'°“"‘ain 

sheep are the most common with an occasional leopard 

KaUtTRLl''’*' 'X*o"“^ fto-n 

affluen Le Bb? T "'“* ““ ‘"’‘""ei. “d its 

-.111 X KhX ir*" “ ‘oute ; another, 

ailed tl« Khirin Rlh, goes via the Zhal pass; the third 

from Gidar to Khirin, being via the Jhur river. ’ 

Further south the main practicable passes arc Ibc Kal 
G fb"’ route; the Gwaniko betwjn 

Jebn-the first named being tbe best, and tbe Barlthi and 
Sir passes on the route Irom Awirin to Jauri. All these 
routes are pr.ct«:.ble by laden camels. Other path, of less 
importance, and more difficult lor loaded transport, are the 
Siih Kand between Sirib and Khirin, the Siihtak and 
Hajimo passes between Gidar and Khirin, the Sohr- 
Karodi leading fr^ Grisha to Korish, the Chur Churri 
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from Parwir and Gwarjak to Peldr, and the Bahar Kand 
on the route from Gajar in Mashkai to P 6 \Ar. 

The principal river with its source in the range is the 
Baddo, which rises west of Dasht-i-Gorin under the name 
of the Pahrod and runs southward to B^kir, thence north¬ 
erly to Chiringi, afterwards north-west for a short distance, 
and thence south-w'est to Lijje, from which place it is known 
as the Baddo, and finally, after a course of about 150 miles, 
loses itself in the ndwars in the south-west of the Khdr^n 
plain. Minor rivers rising in the Garr hills are the Korakdn 
and Garnik. 

The Siihin Range is fully described in the Gazetteer of 
Makrdn. 

The hydrography of Khirin divides itself under three 
headings : rivers, important hill torrents and small hill tor¬ 
rents. The rivers are only two in number, the Baddo with 
its tributaries on the north-east and the Mdshk^I on the 
south-west; the important hill torrents include the Bunip 
and Kallag or Chiltanini Kaur in Gwish ; the Rod-i-Hur- 
migai in Hurmigai ; the Gujjar, Zahragin, R^gintik, 
Grisha Kaur, Palantik and Pilin in Wishuk; and the Ndk 
Ch'ihi Kaur, Gorindar and Rahi Kaur or Kallagin in 
Dehgwar. The minor hill tbrnents are too numerous to 
mention They scar the sidca of the surrounding mountains, 
in deep ravines but become shallower as their pebbly beds 
make their way into the sand, gravel or alluvium of the 

The Baddo rises in the Garr hills west of Dasht-i-Gordn 
under the name of the Pahrod and runs southward to B^kar 
where it takes a sharp turn in the opposite direction. After 
a northerly course for about 20 miles it meets the Chiringi, 
and then, after again flowing north-westward for a short 
distance turns south-west and after passing Lijje (from 
wHi«h place onwards it is known as the Baddo), and Nauroz 
Kalit, debouches into the plain near: the Wash Kulont. 
From Lijje a |i. rmanent stream of water appears which flows 
as far as Mandi between which places most of the available 
water is used for irrigation. The water sometimes dries up 
during the months of June, July and August and cannot be 
di pended on as wholly perennial. From Mindi downwards 
the i>crmancnt stream is practically exhausted and only 
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appears at intervals as far as Bunband, from which place, 
except in very rainy seasons, the bed is dry. The deeply 
scoured channels, which it has cut for itself in the alluvial 
and sandy plains, indicate the severity of the occasional 
noods. and on these occasions the water flows into the ndwars 
on the south-west, the farthest of which is Har-ai-niwar. 
Its total length is about tjo miles. Until it issues from the 

kI 1 Nauroa 

l^lit the width IS about aoo yards and the banks from ao to 

30 feet high. Lower down at Gazai its breadth is about 400 

^rds and the height of the banks 15 to 30 feet. From its 

n"*i I a'”' frequently 

amansk ; from Lijje to Bakat it is densely covered with 
tamarisk wth a few pathk trees near the cultivated flats at 

Mindi After passing Kirin Kalit the bed is sandy with 
banks from 15 to 25 feet high. 

The floods of the Baddo irrigate the whole of the north- 

Sarawin and Shimshin- 
S^imbik nniboft and the Bakat portion of the Wishuk 
mdbat. To convey the water to the surface two methods, 
dams and open channels (gwna) are employed. Dams are 
situated at Bunband. Sh'ir Khin-i-.Band. Bidishih Band and 
Khailgushki Band ; that at Bunband is made of stone and 
t^arisk branches and the others, of earth. Except the 
Khargushki Band, they are not of great height or width, as 

■s the case with those in Kachhi. and are not infrequently 
washed away. ^ ^ 

^‘’""*** Bunband 011 

«ther side of the mam channel, that to the south called 

Gaaai imgating Tigaaai and Gaaai. and the other on the 
noi^ called Z^bid or Kullin. The latter name is given 

•'’* fh* Bis Koh. 

The northern channel was buUt by forced labour and the 

lands which it irrigates are hence known as Zoribid. 

The dam at Khargushki irrigates the whole area of 
Bakat.. 

By the constant construction of irrigation channels and 
the action of the river on the soft soil through which it 
passes a net work of channels has been forced below Bun- 
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Irrigation. 
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Tributaries. 


band and the course of the main stream is subject to frequent 
changes. “ The Baddo rules itself ” is the saying among’ 
the inhabitants referring to the frequent alluvion and dilu- 
vion which take place along its banks. An owner has no 
right to land which has been washed away and has formed 
an accretion to another man’s land lower down. 

Beginning from its source its .tributaries include the Chi- 
ringi, Gor-i-Bardt., Bundalo, Gwdi-ighin, Kullin, Korakin 
and Sardp or Garruk. None of them have a permanent 
supply of watter throughout, but it appears in places and 

disappears. 

The Chiringi, also known at its source as the Umrirahi, 
rises in the Kamund watershed between NImargh and Gur- 
gina in the Sarawdn country and runs .southward, its prin¬ 
cipal affluents being the Sumdlo {hindr), the Apursi, which 
comes southward from the watershed between NImargh and 
Dasht-i-Gordn and the Biibaki. The last named is traversed 
by the route from Uasht-i-Gordn to Khirdn via Sinjiwa and 

Lijje. 

The Gor-i-Bar 4 t rises in the Munjro and Chinnav spurs 
of the Garr hills and drains southward to a point near 
Sumdlo. It has some cultivation along its banks. 

The Bundalo which rises in the Tump hills ofi the Can- 
Range flows southward and joins the Baddo at a point 
called Dilloi where the hill torrent of that name also joins 
it from the south. The bed is stony and covered with 

tamarisk jungle. 

The Gwirighdn rises at the point of junction of the Rds 
Koh and Garr hills and affords some cultivation at Pathk. 

The Korakdn rises at the Zhal pass in the Garf hills, 
and runs south-westward under the name of the Zhal river. 
Curving south-westward it runs parallel with the Baddo 
which it joins above Khargushki Band. It is called the 
Korakdn after entering the plain. Near Langdn Kahiir 
it is joined by the Gazno from the north-cast and by the 
Chutok from the east. This stream, which has perennial 
water in various places among the mountains, is formed by 
the junction of the LiUir, SIkhi and Bdsunjal, and debouches 
from the mountains at the shrine of Sheikh Sllir. From 
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the east numerous other toi'rents also meet Korakin. In Physical 

the Kharan valley tne water of the river is used for irrigation Aspects. 

where possible by the construction of damis, but owing to 
its narrow bed, about! 50 yards, and the height of its banks 
but little water can be obtained. Important dams are 
situated at Xaurozabad, Tdgazzi and Gazzi. It has a poor 
reputation for irrigation among the people owing to the 

force of its floods by which their dams are generally carried 
away. 

The Sarap k formed by the junction of the Sdjid and *^^i^*u^** 
Mazard;in streams, rising respectively in the Sdjid hills and 
at the upper end of the Beseima valley. At the junction of 
the two streams at Zayak the river runs with a perennial 
stream for about a mile, its bed being well clothed with 
tamarisk jungle. After leaving Zayak the stream passes 
the Beseima valley by a subterraneous channel and the bed 
is dry up to Pathk where a few springs app>earl and again 
disappear. Thence to Garruk in Khdrdn it continues dry, 
but the presence of water beneath the surface is evidenced by 
the abundance of tamarifsk jungle in its bed. At Garruk 
there is a small permanent supply used by the Khdr^n Chief 
for irrigating a few plots of land. At this point up to which 
it is known as the Garruk, its bed is shallow, stony and 
about 300 yards wide, and confined by hilk on both sides. 

It now proceeds westward and its water is taken off at 
frequent intervals for irrigation in the Sarawin nidhat. An 
attempt has been made near Madagdn to take its water into 
the Korakin, but the dam erected for the purpose generally 
breaks and the main stream in IQ04 made its w'ay south 
of Kalaghin-i-Kalit from which point it turns westward 
and joins the Korakin at Band-i-Sh6r Khin. The Sarip 
forms a very important source of irrigation in upper Khdrin 
and the whole revenue from land irrigated by it has been 
set aside tor tlie Chief himself in virtue of his office (dastdr). 

The tamarisk trees in its bed bear a small supply of gum 
{shakar gas) which during the season attracts an immense 
number of red wasps to the great discomfort of travellers. 

Reckoning from its source the principal confluents are the 
Jur, Naush^rwin-Plslii, .Siih Tik, Mamijdi and G<^r-bast 
or G(kl-bast. Pi^i.achio grows abundantly in the hills which 
they drain. It is about 120 miles long. 
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The Mashkh^l,* MishWI or Mishk^d is the largest river 
in Kh^rin. The main stream rises to the north-west of the 
Magas valley in Persian Makrdn whence it runs 6 ast to 
Pir Shdh Imim, at which place it turns north-east 
till its junction with its • principal confluent, the Rakh- 
Shan at Grawag. An account of the Rakhshin 
river will be found in the Gazetteer of Makrdn. From 
Grawag the river turns north and twists and turtis through 
the Tank-i-Zurrati. At this point it practicaUy ceases as a 
length. The defile contains water at all times of the year 
and is impassable when the river is high, owing to the 
number of times the river bed has to be crossed. Emerging 
from the Tank-i-Grawag defile it flows north-east through 
a fairly broad valley, and again forces its way through the 
Siiihin Range by another defile similar to the first, called 
the Tank-i-Zurrati. At this point it practically ceases as a 
running stream except after heavy rains. The bed here 
makes a short turn to the east and then curving north enters 
the Khdrin plain, but is dry until its junction with the BIbi 
Lohari at Mian Rodak about 29 from Tank-i-Zurrati. 

A little lower it is joined by the Barshonki near R 6 k-i-Buddu. 

The course now traverses heavy sand and is of great width 
with detached pools at intervals and gradually loses itseif 
in the Hdmiin-i-Mishk^l. Some running water appears 
between Nalip and R^k-i-Burida. 

As far as Tank-i-Zurrati it runs within high banks or 
cliffs of conglomerate rock, ranging from 50 to 100 feet 
high, its bed varying from 300 yards to a quarter of a mile 
in width. The Tank-i-Zur^ati defile is shut in by hills 
throughout, which rise in perpendicular cliffs of some 200 
feet in height on either, side, but the breadth is nowhere 
confined, being generally from 80 to 150 yards. There are 
no indications of any very high rise of the water, but if 
this were to happen to the extent of 20 feet, it would be 
quite sufficient to block the defile altogether. At the exit 
of the pass there is a considerable jungle -of tamarisk and 

•Hi. called Mishk^d by the Ri^kis and the people living in Dehg- 
war ; and Mishlu‘1 by the rest of the inhabitants. The erroneous 
spelling MishkhiM apKirs to have been adopted only by Europeans. 
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acaaa, but the cliffs rapidly decrease in height and soon 
merge into sandhills forming the edge of the desert. 

From Mian Kodak to the Himiin-i-Mdshkdl both the 
h^ and banks are well covered with fuel and camel grazing, 
whilst Its bed has generally an abundant supply of water 

ai ® sufficiency can always 

^ obtained by digging pits. The camel herds of KMrin 

ring most of their animals to the valley in the hot weather 
owing to the abundance of gntzing. U and water, clea 
care has. however, to be taken in crossing the river owinc- 
te the prevalence of quicksands which necessitate each placf 
being carefully examined before animaU are sent across it. 

Besides the Rakhshdn river the only other tributaries of 

Brnr - ""h "J”". **'' Kamdn kL: 

the SuLr R ®“'^'’onki. All these have their source in 
I ohari fbe most important being the BIbi 


Physical 

Aspscts. 


lie ® shrines are to 

Dramkdn peak near the Dimb-c«ldmb pass in the Sidhin 
Range under the name of the Jaurdni. Passing Sohrdn-kik 
I. runs north-west under the name of Azhdaha. and after 

" ®P“'’ °f ‘I>e Sidhdn Range runs 

northward to Bibi Kaldt whence it again makes hs way 

rt'r 1 ° Near 

Odrdn Chdh, where there is a thick tamarisk jungle and 

some acacias, the banks are about .,o feet and the channel 

some aoo yards wide. As it approaches Midn ’ Kodak the 

banks are lower and the bed becomes wider. At the point 

Of junction the width of the two streams is nearly a ^le 

There is no pemanene supply of water, but water can be 

obtained from shallow wells at Gir^n Chdh. 

,1. i" 'he Badgdr hill i„ 

^e Sidhdn and he Aishwargi are the principal tri- 

butanes of the Bibi Lohari river. 


Bibi Lohari. 


Many other hill-torrents descend to the Mdshkd valley 
Irom the soulh-west corner of the country, but their waters 
•ire lost in the gravel plains on the west of the river and do 
not actually reach its bed. 

a 
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Spcakintf of the «:encral character of the hiU-torrents 
entering the Khdrdn basin, Mr. Vredenbufg, writes :* “The 
absence of Hain has not allowed the formation of any well 
marked river course possessing an individuality of its own. 
Where the mountain ranges overlook the desert plain, innu¬ 
merable diy channels follow the slopes parallel to one 
another. They never contain any water except for a few 
hours at a time in the rare event of a shower of rain ; not 
one of them contains a stream runnmg even for part of a 
season, such as would excavate its bed more deeply, and 
gradually draw towards it as tributaries the supply of the 
neighbouring channels. Each furrow runs from the hill to 
the plain following an almost straight course, absolutely 
independent of its neighbours, and, after a course of 5 or 0 
miles, becomes completely obliterated in the great desert 

plain •’* * * 


“ As already mentioned, the rivers pass almost without 
transition from the condition of a mountain torrent to that 
of a delta. Even where, in a somewhat more favoured 
mountainous district, a numberf of channels unite to 
form a channel of some importance, the same pccu- 
liarities are observed on a smaller scale. Just as the 
larger channel ends abruptly, where it leaves the moun¬ 
tain district to break up in a wide fan at the edge of 
the desert plain, so do the tributaries of that ch^nel en 
abruptly when they join its course. Usually there is a small 
(an talus at the termination of each of the sect^dair raving 
The section of the main valley is not that of a V with the 
river channel in its lower part. Supposing such had e.e 
been its shape, the irregular showers of ram 
at intervals making violent torrents of some of its tnbuta 
while the rest remain perfectly dry. would soon have 
choked the deeper part of the valley, wifh the boulders rolled 
.lown from the secondaiy ravines, but which, the water ome 
spread out in the brcxider main valley, with 1^ '"XCp 
j^adient is unable to move further on. Hence 
and rugged mountain slopes end abruptly on ^dhcr sjde 
a broad inclined plain, a stony dasht m fact. 
a perceptible gradient, but whose section from side 

•Memoir, of Ike Geotogiem! Survey of IndU, Vol. XXXI. P»r‘»• 
pp. 187 and 191. 
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docs noi deepen towards a central channel but is quite 
horizont^ or irregularly notched. The section of the main 
valleyi instead of having the shape of a shallow V, 
is more like a shallow trough with a flat bottom and steep- 
inclined sides. It is only quite at their source that the river 
courses resemble at all in their topography an ordinary 
Alpine stream. In m'any cases, after not more than a hun¬ 
dred yards, they broaden out and assume the peculiar appear¬ 
ance above described. 

Those broad winding stony plains, or rather inclined 
plxnes constitute the principal means of communication 
across the mountain ranges, and account for the number of 
easy passes through which one can travel from one desert 
into the next one. Except in the most unusual’ event of o 
storm tlwse passes are absolutely dry, and, even when a 
storm does take place, the flood that sweeps thit>ugh it 
seldom lasts more than one hour or even as long as that, 
at no time does a sheet of water extend right across the 
valley,' but rushes through a network of irregular and ever 
shifting furrows, rolling along with it large boulders which 
rattle loudly as they come into collision. These floods by 
their suddenness constitute a source of danger to the flocks, 
especially small animals like sheep and goats, which may 
be knocked over by the moving boulders and carried aw'ay 
by the flood.” 

Some account of the more important hill torrents, the 
names of which have already been mentioned, will be found 
in the Miniature Gazetteer. 

A considerable part of the country is occupied by a broad 
desert plain occapied by alluvial accumulations of recent and 
sub-recent age, which probably extend downwards to a 
considerable depth. The bulk of the hill ranges rising north 
and south of this alluvial plain consists of a vast thickness 
of a closely comptlesised and folded eocene slates of Lower 
Kinhar age; this is the eocene “flysch” of Europe- Their 
base is opiy seen in the ranges north of the great desert 
plain : the southern border of this northern mountain mass 
• is formed of steep ranges of massive black nummulitic lime¬ 
stone constituting the base of the Lower Kfrthar. This lime- 

*Tbe Editor is indebted to Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological 
Survey of India for the material used in this article. 
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Stone is repeated several times in a succession of steep 
synclines and anticlines, the anticlines exhibiting’ also some 
of the underlying rocks, principally volcanic accumulations 
of upper cretaceous age, corresponding with the Deccan 

Trap of the Indian Peninsula. 

Intrusive igneoujs rocks of oligocene or lower miocene 
age cut through these strata, especially in the ranges north 
of the plain, the largest oH all these intrusions being the 
huge mass of augite-syenite forming the hills that culminate 

in the lofty peak of Ris Koh. 

Along the eastern frontier of Khdrdn bordering upon 
Jhalawin and Sarawan, the hills consist of greenish slates 
or shales and sandstones resembling the eocene slates above 
mentioned, but of later geological age ; they belong to the 
Kojak series which corresponds with the Gdj and Niri o 
Sind and with the oligocene " flysch ” of Europe. Sti 
later in age are the Siwdliks consisting of sandstones and 
bright-coloured clays, of which a considerable outcrop occurs 
south of the Himun-i-Mishkel. 

Detailed geological descriptions of this region have not 


jeen published. 

The most characteristic feature of the country arc the 
iccumulations of wind-borne sand, either in large masses, 
ivhich are advancing slowty across the plains, or, in cres^t 
shaped dunes called barchanes, fulges or medanos. W 
latter arc very characteristically exhibited ; and have b^h 
described by Pottinger and Maegr^egor, the best description 
beine that given by the latter, who saw a number* a little to 
the north of Khiriln in 1877. Ho writes*“On the ^ 
we passed through a great number of sand hUlocks, sBaped 
like crescents or horse-shoes. As 1 have never before se^ 
anything like these, nor have 1 heaixl of them, it may 
well to give some description of these curious formations. 
All are shaped alike and are of the form of a cres^nt, t e 
horns being to the south and the toe to the north. They 
vary a good deal in height, the top of the largest ones being 
about sixty feet above the plain, and sloping down gradually 
to the horns, where they mingle with the sand. The outer 
slope is at an angle of about 30**, bulging a little in the 

• Wand*ringt in Baimckitian, page 157. 
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sund. At the top of the outer slope and at the toe of the 

^ '!;“PP*“'^ *' ‘he horns where the whole outer 

cZe'. "" T‘ “ “ *’<>» ‘hese sand 

rescents can have been fornred on a perfectly level plain. 

but I .nragrne that in the first instance the sand blown fronr 

the north has met some obstruction, such as a bush, which 

has had sufficrent strength to withstand the weight, tiU a 

ank of sand has been formed at ttie toe, and then the horns 

have been formed by the sand being blown from the toe 

towards the south. Each of these crescent^and there are 

hundreds of them—would afford cover for a regiment or 
two.” ** 


Colonel McMahon, who saw these same sand hills in situ 
1^9 years afterwards, found them exactly as described by 
Sir Charles Macg^refi^or, a fact indicating that they do not 
c ange position rapidly. An interesting description of sand 
dunes and of their method of formation is fciven by Mr. 

Vaughan Cornish in a paper* read by him before the Geogra¬ 
phical Society. 

The talus of conglomerate, skirting the hilly ranges, Mr. 
Vredenbuiig writes, is formed either by the deposits of the 
numerous parallel channels or by the coalescence of a series 
of fans and takes the shape of a broad inclined plane which 
is termed the daman, that is the skirt of the mountain. 
Owing to the absence of any powerful drainage these depo¬ 
sits attain a considerable size and the ddmdn reaches pro¬ 
portions almost comparable to those of the mountain, whose 
debris has formed it, reaching higher and higher upon its 
slopes. Their gradient being low, the eye hardly realizes 
the great height to which they reach, and this explains the 
dwarfed appearance of many of the hill ranges notwitfi- 
standing their considerable altitude. 

This taJus or ddmdn is extremely variable in its compo¬ 
sition, coarse conglomerates and finer deposits alternating 
very irregularly. Some of the coarser deposits are eminently 
permeable, and the water supplied by me scanty rainfall, 
being unable to remove this gigantic deposit, becomes 
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* Tk» Gf§rmphicaljttumal, Vol. IX (1897), pAgea 378 to 309. See 
Alt j pages 454, 570 and 67a. 
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stored within its mass. It is then protected a^^ainst eva¬ 
poration, and this explains the important part played by 
these talus dep>osits in the economy of the district, as from 
this natui-al reservoir is drawn the supply of water which 
flows alon^ the undeig^round channels called kdtizes. 

The gravel plains are accounted for by the occasional 
heavy showers in the hills, which cause floods, carrying many 
of the boulders into the plain below. These floods have 
spread the pebbles over large areas in the desert, giving rise 
to the stony plains known as “ sidhmosh pat.’* The outer 
surface of nearly all the pebbles is coloured black through 
the oxidation of iron compounds, adding to the desolate 
appearance of the country. 

Pat is an alluvial formation of fine clay occasionally 
mixed with sand ; hard, firm, level and devoid of vegetation. 

Easy walking when dry, it changes after rain into exceeding 
slippery mud. No camel with its soft-padded feel can 
move over wet pat. Speaking of these leve* clay plains, 

Mr. Vredenburg notes that, in places where after an un¬ 
usually heavy shower, large bodies of water reach the pl^in 
without sinking into the ground or being evaporated, the 
water is sometimes ponded back by irregularities of the 
ground and spreads into shallow pools which may cover a 
large area. These become dried up in a few days, some¬ 
times in a few hours, leaving a fine deposit of light coloured 
mud which gradually accumulates forming plains called par. 

Some of these pats, where water is available from a kdriz, 
may be locally cultivated but, as a rule, they constitute the 
most barren portions of the desert, without any of the bushes 
that occur at intervals in the stony plains, or, even occasion¬ 
ally take root among the sand dunes. These pats, often 
half concealed by the ever encroaching sand dunes pass 
imperceptibly into the .stony dasht, possessing usually very 
ill-defined limits. Where, however, they become of consi¬ 
derable size and are fed by .streams that can give rise to 
more or less permanent sheets of water they exhibit a more 
distinct line of shore and gradually merge into the class of 
shallow lakes, called hdmun. Of these hdmuns Mr. Vreden¬ 
burg says: “One of the curiously regular features is the 
long line of terraces formed by conglomerates stretching over 
wide arras. It frequently happens that the traveller, follow- 
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ing the narrow caniel*track, bealten out oif the stone-strew'n Physicai. 
dashtt along^ what seems an interminable plain, suddenly Astbcts. 
finds himself on the edge of an escarpment and sees another 
plain below him some thirty oi' fiorty feet lower. This lower 
ground may again slope gei^ly down to another step-like 
escarpment, and there may be thifc three or four of these 
superposed terraces. If the country had been nu>fe tho¬ 
roughly examined it would have been found probably that 
these fines of terraces form concentric belts surrounding at 
a distance some of the larger lake basins. They admit of 
only one explanation, that they repreisent ancient shore 
lines of great lakes which now have either dried up entire^, 
or are reduced to insignificant shallow marshes or salt 
- swamps. The successive lines of escarpment would repre¬ 
sent temporary periods of rest during the gradual drying up 
of these great masses of water. The level of the waters 
being constant during a certain period constituted tempora¬ 
rily what the Ameriicans call a “ base-level ” of erosion ; 
the surface of the lake was tihe lowest level to which running 
water could carry down pebbles and boulders, juid thus for 
the time being the shore of the lake was the limit of the 
accumulation of conglomerates.” 

The botany of the country has not been scientifically Botany, 
studied. Trees are scarce but the ravines contain quantities 
of tamarisk and many grasses in years of good rainfall. 

As the physical and presumably the botanical conditions 
of the country resemble those of Chdgai, the following 
account* of the botany of the Chigai District may not be 
without interest:— 

“ The most interesting plants found on the hills and on 
rock-formations were: Stocksia Brahuica^ a thorny shrub 
or small tree, first collected between Kahnak and Panjpdi 
on the 24th of September, and subsequently more or less 
frequently as far as the Helmand. In its autumnal garb, 
when leafless,, and covered with its brilliantly coloured in¬ 
flated fruit, it was very showy. It is called by the natives 
koh-tor, or the mountain-peach, no doubt from the attrac¬ 
tive colouring of the fruit. Pislacia Terebinthus, var. 
mutica, was occasionally seen on limestone, occurring in 

• of tho Afgkdn DolimUaiiom C0mmiuion, TrmmMoctionf of 

tko Limmomm Socioty* Second Series, Botany, Vol. III. 
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some numbers. This is the only indifi^ous tree of Baluch¬ 
istan that gT^ws to any size ; several I measured were over 
nine feet in girth at six feet from the ground ; but in height 
none were over twenty feet. Zygophyllum atriplicioides, a 
shrub from Ibur to six feet-in height, with fleshy leaves, 
bright yellow flowers, and curious winged fruit, was seen 
everywhere, from the stony bases of the hills into the gravel 
plains. Perovtskia abrotanoides^ a very attractive Labiata. 
formit)g a close bush three to four feet high, was general 
among the rocks ; Periploca aphyUa and two species of 
Ephedra. Ephedra pachyclados (?) was the common one, 
being very profuse amongst broken rock, boulders, etc., 
as well as on the gravel plains. The native name for the 
Periploca and the two species of Ephedra is Hum or Huma, 
the natives not distinguishing between them. Tamarix 
gallica is a large shrub, the presence of which in quantity 
and size would, I think,- indicate water at no great depth. 
Further, Pteropyrum Aucheri, Rhaeya stricta^ Stellaria 
Lessertiif Lactuca orientalise Anabasis sp., Pennisetum 
dichotomum, Euphorbia osyridea^ Astragalus hyrcanus, 
CaUigorium comosum, inhabid this region at the base of the 
hills, and extend thence over the general countiy. 

“ On the gravel and clay plains the vegetation was ex¬ 
tremely sparse and stunted ; among the prevailing plants, 
Alhagi camelorum' was generally spread over the country, 
and in some favoured localities it grew in luxuriance and 
dense masses, through which! it was hard to get our horses 
to go, owing to its numerous objectionable spines. This 
shrub is usually from one to two feet in height, occasionally 
as much as three. The ordinary term here for the plant is 
Camel-thorn," as it is one of the chief sources of supply of 
fodder for! these animals. In certain seasons it yields a 
manna. Peganum harmala, Sophora moUiSe Sophora Grif- 
fithiie and two species of Heliotropium were more or less 
Txequent; and where saline matter impregnated the soil the 
following shrubs were often in great luxuriance, Salsola 
Kali. Salsola arbuscula, Salsola foetida, and several others, 
with Halanthium sp., Halocharis sulphurea^ Haloxylon soli- 
comicumt arul H. Griffithii. 

'** On the sand-dunes and between the hillocks formed by 
the sand-waves vegetation was more general and of stronger 
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growth than one would have expected to find on Hrat Mxin^ 
this formation. This is no doubt due to the dcseper laycrh 
of the sand bein^; able to retain moisture, down to which 
the roots easily penetrate through the soft supcratructurc. 
The characteristic shrub, often almost a tree in size, is 
llaloxylon ammodendron, which is the Ta~gae of Baluch¬ 
istan, and its smaller branches yield the best camcl*fodder of 
the country, and unlike the Tamarisks, the camels can live 
continuously upon it without its impairing their health. In 
general appearance it resembles light-green Tamarisk, hence 
its native name ; but it is at once distinguishable by its pen¬ 
dulous branches and grey white stems ; hence the European 
name White Tamarisk. Although this shrub is found in 
ail directions, it certainly seems to prefer, and grows in 
greatest luxuriance on these sand hiils. Tamarix macro- 
■ carpa and other large shrubby species were common. At 
Omar-sha, where we encamped on sand hills, there were 
some trees, probably planted, of Tamarix articulata with 
trunks nine feet in girth and over thirty fleet in height, and 
.'issociated with them were some trees of Tamarix macro- 
I'arpa, from four to six feet in circumference, evidence of 
the size this species may attain in a favourable locality. 
The ordinary native name for the latter is Kirri ; and this 
term was equally applied to T. articulata, although the two 
species were recognized as different. Tamarix articulata, 
having no special native name here, leads one to surmise 
I hat it is not indigenous in this part of the country. At 
Zaru, close to our encampment, were some large bushes of 
Lycium barbarum, almost devoid of foliage, but covered 
with bright red fruit, very like small capsicums. Here wc 
lost several camels from no known cause, though aH thoee 
found dead were lying near these bushes, and had been 
eating greedily of thq berries. I opened several camels, but 
the post-mortem showed ik> symptoms of irritant poisoning, 
yet there was nothing I could detect in their paunches except 
the berries. From the camels having died so suddenly I 
suspected narcotic poisoning, and yet a Lycium, although 
nearly allied to a poisonous genus* Is not supposed to be 
itself poisonous. I carefully examirted the whole country 
round, and there was nothing else tiiey could have eaten of 
a poisonous nature. The natives'declared the Lycium was 
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not poisonous, and subsequently 1 often saw camels brows- 
•ng^ on this shrub without any ultimate evil effei'ls. 

In some localities the sand-dunes were covered with’ 
Euphorbia cheiroUpis ; a very elegant s|)ceies, which still, 
late though the season was, maintained its green foliage. 
Tribulus alatus covered the tops of the sand-dunes in many 
places with a sward. Cyperus pungens at this season only 
existed in numerous leafy tufts, and very little of the fruiting 
heads were obtained, though sufficient for identification. 
Convolvulus erinaceus wa/* not uncommon. I'eculiar-look- 
ing balls formed of a prickly fruited shrub, Agrophyllum 
latifolium, with few or no leaves were noticed rolling almul, 
driven by the winds hither and thitlhcr over the flat clay 
plains (or pat), occasionally accumulating into heap.s. This 
shrub grows in loose sand, and as it is very leafy it is easily 
lifted out of its position by the wind and, being driven about, 
it takes the fortn of a ball, which is often increased in size 
by coming in contact with other similar planth. It was .soon 
dubbed “ the wanderer ” ; the natives call it the “ spinning 
wheel,” in allusion to this peculiarity. It was curious to 
note the condition of the roots of the niants that live in 
these beds of pure sand ; some, like the Haloxylon, thrust 
their roots so deeply into the sand as to anchor themselves 
in the solid ground beneath ; others, like Euphorbia, with 
slight stems, little affected by the wind, do not require to 
be so firmly fixed, and do not root so deeply ; grasses and 
sedges have their fibrous roots greatly lengthened, and 
develop a spongy tissue as thick as goosc-quill. These 
spongy enlargements .serve two purposes, one for holding 
fluid for future requirements, and the other for maintaining 
the position of the plants, each root acting as an individual 
anchor. The same plants not growing in this l<M)se sand di<l 
not possess this peculiar development of their remts. lndri*<l 
all the plants that occupy these sandy dunes have a hard 
struggle for existence ; not only have they much to do to 
keep themselves in position on account of the wind, hut 
when sand is heaped upon them they have to learn to keep 
themselves alive under the superimposed weight and at the 
same time to fight their way through it. Furthermore, the 
sand blown on them during summer is hot and dry, .so h«il 
and dry that iinles.s these plants are capable of collecting 
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aod maintaining a supply of moisture, they must inevitably 
perish from droug^ht. On other occasions their surrounding 
medium may be suddenly removed hy wind, leaving them to 
be blown about wHlth the chance of being utterly destroyed 
before they can be again partially covered with sand and 
thus afforded the means for supporting life. 

“In stream-beds amongst Ythickets of Tamarisk, where 
there were perennial streams, as at Kaisar and Mannu, the 
Oleatider was met with. It is well known to the natives, 
and said to be common in such localities all over the country. 
Tins shrub was very destructive to camels, especially when 
It was spread through the tamarisk thickets, as these 
animals never seem to leam not to browse on it. The native 
name is Jaur, a corruption of the Persian word for poison. 
Climbing oyer these shrubs Clematis orientaUs was in great 
luxuriance ; and on the shady side of some rocks a varietv 
of Mentha sylvestris, growing seven feet high, was common. 
Andropogon laniger, a lemon-scented grass, formed turf in 
the vicinity of the stream, as also Juncus maritimus. 
Erianthus Ravennae, the Munj of the Punjab, was occa¬ 
sionally observed in great clumps. Where the stream spread 
out into broader shallows,.flooding the low land occasionally, 
Arundo donax occurred together with Phragmites communis, 
forming great beds ; the latter, where the water was brack¬ 
ish and the soil saline, was extremely dwarfed, with rigid 
and sharp-pointed leaves. In the Tamarisk groves a large 
purple-flowered Orobanche was occaisionally seen, perfect in 
form and colour, but dried to a cinder, so that it could not 
be preserved, as on the slightest touch it crumbled into dust. 

“The fodder supplied to us for our cattle during our 
journey consisted of the crushed straw of wheat and barley 
and of the stems of millet (Sorghum). Occasionally, in 
addition to these, the stems of Pennisetum dichotomum were 
also served out. These stems were from one to three feet in 
length, resembling miniature bamboos ; and thus they were 
termed in camp. Notwithstanding their hardness, they were 
greedily eaten by our horses, much to our amusement and 
wonder. The natives call this grass Barshonk, and it 
gri>ws on the stony formation at the baser* of the hills only. 

“.At Gaz-i-cha we encamped in a great meadow of 
Fragrostis cynosuroides, which was here unmixed with any 
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other graas. It was called Kirthag, and grew in deep pure 
sand. Such a locality was looked upon as an oasis of plenty 
for our cattle, and this particular grass was considered very 
fattening, though had any of our horse-keepers supplied us 
with it in India, the result. I fear, would have been a general 
commotion in the establishment. Aristida plumosa is highly 
valued and an excellent fodder, growing in luxuriance on the 
sand hills of the desert, where’ usually no other grass is to ' 
be seen. It occurs in small separate tufts, from four to six 
inches in height, and is called Mazj. Sheep are especially 
fond of it- Several creeping species of Aeluropus were 
often mistaken by members of the mission for Cynodon 
dactylon, the Dub of India. These were profuse, especially 
on the saline plains. Cynodon I did not see in Baluchistan, 
except at Quetta, where it was in abundance on the sides of 
irrigation-channels. Between Bozdan, Mannu, and Galich'a, 
from the numerous dry leaves found driven about by the 
wind, a species of Ferula was detected in these gravel plains. 
After much seeking one leaf was at last discovered attached 
to a root-stock. On digging this up, there was no doubt, 
from its general appearance and the odour its fractured sur¬ 
faces emitted, that it was the root of a species yielding 
Asafoetida. Not a single stem was obtainable, but, from the 
quantity of leaves seen, the plant must be abundant in this 
locality. The curious thistle-like umbellifer, Pycnocycla 
aucheriana, was not rare, chiefly present in stony ground; 
happily sufficient material was collected for its accurate deter¬ 
mination. It produces a yellowish gum-resin, and the root¬ 
stock when employed as fuel, emits a very (tensive odour. 
One specimen only of the rare Crucifer^ Cithareloma leh- 
manni, was obtained in the desert between Nushki and 
Sandiiri." 

The climate is dry but healthy. ^Dust storms arc experi¬ 
enced throughout the year, but are especially severe from 
June to September when they are known as livdr or the 
pestilential wind. Pottinger described them as being at 
times so scorching and destructive as to kill everything, 
animal and vegetable, that may be exposed to them, and 
rendering travelling impossible. 

In summer the heat is very great but the nights arc 
always cool. The winter is cold. 
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Khirdn IS an area of extremely limited rainfall. Records Physical 
are not available, but in the neighbouring District of Chdgai Aspects. 
the average is only inches. Most of the rain that falls 
is received between January and March. 

Mr. Vrwlenburg found plenty of evidence that the process 
of desiccation of the country had gone on to a marked 
degree even within historical times and that a continuous 
diminution of the rainfall was taking place. In his opinion 
the country must ultimately become a desert. 

The ancient history of Khirin is burled in obscurit>. Historv. 
while even its modern history can only be said to be a record 
of the fighos, forays and raids in which the chiefs and the 
inhabitants were continually engaged. Too small, poor and 
barren to tempt the cupidity or envy of the conquering 
nations wl}ich from time to time swooped down cm India 
from the north, its sandy deserts and unfertile soil con- 
stituted its chief source of protection, and it is rarely men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors. Here and there a glimpse is 
obtained which throws light on the early circumstances of 
the tract, and these make it certain that until recent times, 
the connection of the country was always with the west and 
north, with Persia and Afghinistdn ruther than with the 
east or India, from the provinces of which it was separated 
by the mountains of the Sarawin and Jhalawin countries. 

According to Lord Curzon, Baluchistan in ancient times Connection 
comprised Gedrosia and part of Drangiana, the former corre- Seist 4 n. 
spemding generally with Makrdn and the latter with Seistin, 
but it is not quite certain with which of the two divisions 
Khirdn was connected. As, however, no mountain range- 
separates the western end of Khdrdn from Seistin and as the 
few historical references and the scanty archseological 
remains which are to be found indicate that the inhabi- 
tartts were drawn from Seistdn and the Helmand valley ; 
as all Khdrin traditions, too, centre round the Kaianian 
and Tdhirfd Maliks, who ruled in Seistin, there appears to 
be good ground for ascserting that its fortunes followed 
those of the latter. Tlie Kaianian dynasty was fbunded 
l>y Kaikubdd, i6th in descent from Manili Chihr whose date 
is uncertain, and the dynasty disappeared until it was 
revived by the Tiihirld Maliks, the foundation of whose 
greatness was laid by Tdhir, the famous General of the 
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H.STO.V. Caliph Mimha in .he ninth century. Ttey 

hy the Saffdrid Maliks but, on the overthrow of that dynast) 
hy the Saminids. some of the Saffirids retained their local 
predominance in Scis.dn and the line of the latter Maliks, 
who ruled SeisUn from the middle of the eleventh to the 
middle of th<- thirteenth century, appears to Itc 'ltaf 
has acquired so much local lame in Khardn. Like Seistdn, 
we mav assume that Kharan from time to time acknow- 
Icdeed the paramount power of the Ghaznavids and Seljuks 
and local tradition has much to say of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted in the bepinnin^r (rf the thirteenth century by Chingiz 
Khan, who left Seistan almost a desert waste. In the four- 
Expijdition teenth century Khirdn emerges for a moment from the dark- 
ness in which its ancient history is enveloped owing to the 
1 LanK. the fight between Mir 4 n Shdh. 

son of Timur Lang, and the Nikudrians whom the former 
was pursuing from th2 Helmand valley towards Makrin in 
1383 and met in the plains of Keren {sic). The incident is 

thus related by Price* 

“The reduction of Seiestaun having been thus accom¬ 
plished, t Teymur directed his march for Host ; in thtfir pco- 
gress towards which, his troops are described to have pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the fortress, or fortified town of Tauk. 

In the meantime, putting hi® troops in motion from 
•I place called Koukeh Kellah. advices reached Teymur, that 
’ Toumen, the veteran chief of the Nikoudrians. was retired 
in the direction of Kidge, or Kutch. and Mekraun. On 
which, ever vigilant to provide for the security of his power, 
he conceived it immediately expedient to detach his son 
Mciran Shah, accompanied by .Vmeirkeh Mahomed, the son 
of Sheir-e-Behraum rendered illustrious by his alliance with 
Teymur, and .\meir Hadjy Seyf-ud-din, with other dis¬ 
tinguished commanders, in order to crush at once tho^e 
plans ofl hostility that might 1 m- engendering in that quarter. 

“ \fter a march which he continued with little intermisbion, 
iH.th night and day, Meir; 4 n Shdh, on rfic plains of the Keren, 
.,t last came up with the Nikoudrian ; whom he found at the 
liead of his tribe pre pared to give him battle. From a 
Principal Events inMahommedan History, Pari I.Vot.IIl. pa^es 47-40- 
t Thii was in Decembn . 1183 . 
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^nsideration of the friendship which had formeriy subsisted 

tween them, and of the advanced age of the old chief, 
Hadjy Seyf-ud-din, neverthelesjs, ventured to address him 
aloud by name ; and in respectful and soothing language, 
endeavoured to prevail upon him, without apprehension of 
evil, to accompany him to the presence of Teymur, assuring 
nm at the same time of the happy consequences that would 
be the infallible result of such a concession on his part. But 
as the messenger of death was already at hand to seize his 
victim, the counsels of friendship had lost their effect upon 
the mind of the Nikoudrian ; the action immediateiy com¬ 
mencing, his head was struck off at the very first onset 
by the troops of Meirin Shdh. who failed not to transmit 
without delay to his father’s camp this assured proof of the 
success of his enterprise.” 

Another period of obscurity follows and it is not until the 
end of the seventeenth century that Khdr;ln. or rather its 
ruling chiefs, emerge into the clearer light of ascertained 
history.* From this time forward we find aU power centred 
in the small family of Naush^rwinis, who, though to this 
day they do not number more than nine families, have 
guided the fortunes of the miscellaneous medley of groups 
into which the population of Khdrdn is distributed. Proud, 
bold, able and unscrupulous, despotic themselves but into¬ 
lerant of (^potism in others, recognising might as the only 
right, intriguing and resourceful, proferring allegiance only 
when compeUed, giving fitful service to the adjacent coun¬ 
tries of Persia, Afghanistan or Kaldt, according to wliich 
was then the predominant power, and raiding each indiscri¬ 
minately as its power waned, they maintained a quasi-inde¬ 
pendence for nearly two centuries until the fbree of events, 
in 1884, compelled them to yield a reluctant acquiescence in 
British suzerainty. 

The Nausherwdnis usually describe themselves as of Kai- 
anian stock but their traditions do not go beyond their 
eponymous ancestor, Naushdrwin, who is described as living 
in Beseima, on the banks of the Nausht^rwiin PIshi, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Garruk river, where the traces of his stronghold 

• Kenders are referred to Dr. O. T. Duke's Memorandum on the 
Ihstory of A’hdrdn and the, Belurhisfam Deserf, efc. 
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stiU exist. He, like all NausWrwinis. is described as a 
famous freebooter, who, having attracted the attention o 
the Pirakzai Chief, then powerful in KhirAn. accompanied 
him to that country, married his daughter and succeeded him 
in the chieftainship. 

The following is the line of chiefs according to the pre¬ 
sent Chief’s private records, 1905 : 

(i) Mir Muhammad. 

{2) Mir Naush^rwdn. 

(3) Mir Abbds i- 

(4) Malik Dost^n. 

(5) Malik Dinir I. 

(6) Mir Lalla Khin. 

(7) Mir F^roz Shdh. 

(8) Malik Dinir II. 

{9) Mir Shdhdid- 

(io< Mir Rahmat- 

(11) Mir Purdil. 

(12) Mir Shdho. 

(13) Mir Abbds II. 

(14) Mir Jahdngir. 

(13) Mir Abbis III. 

(16I Mir Azid Khin. 

(17) Sir Nauroz Khdn, K-C.I.E. 

The name of Sir Nauroz Khin’s eldest son is Muhammad 


No authentic records exist before the time of Mir Purdil, 
from which the dates oP the first ten Chiefs can be deter¬ 
mined. It cannot even be asserted with certainty that the 
list is complete, for Mir Abbis I., and his son Malik Dost^n 
figure in Baloch ballads as taking part in the great Brdhui- 
Jadgil war which occurred in the Jhalawdn country probably 
about the fifteenth century and, if the latter presumption be 
correct, the intervening generations are hardly sufficient to 
cover the interval of some zoo years, which occurs between 
Malik Dost^n and Purdil. who is known to have Uved at 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the cightMnth 
centuiy. A sanad dated 17H. addressed tp Purdil is said to 
be in possession of Sir Nauroz Khin and other sanadt arc 
dated 1740, the year in which Nadir Shdh r^med through 
Ldrk^na and Quetta to AfghinisUn and in which Purdil 
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asserted to have d.ed. We know from a sonod that his Huroav. 
successor Mir Shiho or Mir Shilidid, was alive in 1759. but 
in a sanod of ,764 one Daulat Khdn is mentioned as Chief 
o Kharin. Mir Daulat is not mentioned in the Khdrin 
■St of chiefs, but Mir Abbis II. takes his place. Mir 
Jahansir was addressed by Muzaffar Shdh in a sonad dated 
.7<><>, but he appears to have died within the next few years, 

ih ^.’i L Khin succeeded 

toa, t, ^eknow from Masson* 

that he was not chief in .8,t. while he took a prominent part 

■n the events following the capture of Kalit in t839. "^Sir 

'•™ 

Malik Dostd.i and his son Malik Dinar, as already men- 
lione^ figure in Baluchi ballads as hemes of the great tribal 
war f^tween the founders of the (Brihui power, thf Mirwdris' 

•and the Jadgdls. Dosten is stated to have been present at 
Jhalawin country, in which the Jadgdls were 

ten'l’^ pursued to the sea coast. Dos- 

ten s son Dindr was killed in the fight;t Lalla succeeded, of 

Tf d T1! ‘^“difionarv accounts 

of raids, fights and forays. In the Chiefs' list, four chiefs 

now O whom no authentic information is available 

u we begin to tread on firmer ground when we arrive at 

Tfardh m '“a^°d h '"'"a or 

dhim and we have documentary evidence in a sonud dated 

1717 ;' D-. of the latter having entered the service of Shdh 
eWese h I be*" the 

am a , *" « cBief, Ibrdhim 

generos ly. Tiadition says that on one occasion he received 
hrto lakhs of rupees from Shdh Husain which he proceeded 
to distribute to hjs followers and tribe, whence he e«ned the 

of Mir Ahmad of Kaldt (c. 1666 to i6q6i and was killed in 

the war between the rising Brdhui power and the Bdrdzaia 

I'urdil Khdn, the elder brothe r, is the great, hem of western, Khd.'!”'''" 

• Xarrativ* of a Journty to Katat, page *87. “ 

■t A translation of this historical ballad will be found in the GatHUtr 
Qfjhalawdn. 
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I 

Baluchistan, which probably means little more than that he 
was the most celebrated freebooter of his day. Nidir Shih 
when on his wav to subdue Afghinistdn (about 1730) sent 
for Purdil but, tradition says, the summons was sent 
thfOURh the Khdn of Kalit who delayed it, with the result 
that, in 1734, Nddir sent ah expedition against Purdd under 
Plr Muhammad Khin, governor of Kermdn, and Ilmas 
Khan, governor of Seistdn. which was followed by a second 
one under Muhammad AU Bdg two years later. The 
Kharanis were defeated in each case and Purdd Khan re¬ 
treated to Persian Makrdn feaving his family at Khardn. 
They in 1736-7 gave furtht^ battle to the Persians, resulting 
in another disastrous defeat, the death ot two of Purdd s 
sons and capture of his grandson Abbds. In the desuftorv 
campaign that followed, Purdil is credited with some minor 
successes, notably one in which he is said to have captured 
and brought to Khdrdn 4,000 slaves, but in 1740 ne surren¬ 
dered himself to Nddir Shdh, who was then on ms return 
from India and who evidently took him 'nto / 

saiiads of that year he not only bestowed on him the d.stric s 
of Piddrk and Kolwa, in Makrdn, but also directed hm to 
assist in the collection of a tribal force to accompany badn 
Shdh in an expedition to Bokhdra. 


The composition of this force is interesting as showing 
he very large tract in which the Khdrdn Chief 
ised to collect gham, i.e., men-at-arms. The tri es 
listricts mentioned are the Rakhshdnis of '^'’drdn, K ■ 
Pump and Kolwa in Makrdn ; and Jalk, Drzzak, t e 
tract, Bdmri, Sarbdz, Bdmpuit, Jalkol, Kasar Kan , ’ 

and Safhal in Persian Makrdn, A sanad of the " 

directing 1,500 lirmans to-be paid from the Kcrmdn re 
for the support of the forces, indicates that at 
Khnrdn was subicct to thc ^ovemor of that part ol - 


empire. 

**'iy 

Purdil was now a very old man and died, 
poisoned, thc same year (1740). when proceeding; to 
over his new pos‘^essions. Amon^ the numerous 
his exploits is the capture and putting to death o 
Af^hdn Prince Ashraf, who was escaping from Per.sia on ^ 
expulsion of the Af^fhdns m 17.^0, and the taking fro"’ 
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baggage of the celebrated Koh-i-Nur diamond which Purdil Hisjoav.... 

Is said to have afterwards sold in Sind. 

In the Chief’s private list Purdil is shown as succeeded 
by Sh^ho, but a sanad from Nddir Shih dated 1740 appears 
to indicate that the administration on Purdil’s death, de¬ 
volved on Mir Abbds and Mir Rahmat, Mir Abbis being 
commanded to remain in attendance on Nidir Shih, and 
Mir Rahmat to perform the duties of administration in 
Khirdn. Abbds II. was the son of Shdho, eldest son of 
Purdil, so it may be presumed that Shdho had predeceased 
Purdil. Abbds II. had been carried off to Persia in Purdil’s 
time about 1738. No reason can be assigned why Rahmat 
should have been selected by Nidir Shdh, instead of his 
elder brother^ Shihddd, to represent Abbds II. He was 
evidently a man of considerable local prominence. Pre¬ 
sumably, however, he only carried on the administration for 
a short time, when he either died Of. was relieved by Shdh- 
ddd, for a sanad dated ly'sS is addressed to the latter. 

Abbas II-, himself, after being chief, never appears to have 
actually returned to Khdrin but died in Persia. 

With the assassination of Nidir Shih, in 1747, and the Ahmad Sh.lh 
dismemberment of his kingdom, Khirin passed under the 
supremacy of Ahmad Shih Durrini. Meanwhile in 1751, 

Nasir Khin I. had succeeded to the masnad of Kalit, and 
in a few years had established his power over all the sur¬ 
rounding provinces including those parts of Makrin and 
Persian Baluchistin from which Purdil Khin had been 
authorised to collect men-at-arms, and also Khirin. His 
hold over Khirin, however, appears to have been slight, as, 
in 1758, when Ahmad Shih marched upon Kalit, Shihdad 
was called on to harass Naisir Khin and bring in supplies. 

The next year, both he and Nasir Khin I. are to be found 
appealing to Ahmad Shih’s arbitration in a mutual quarrel. 

Ry 1764, Shdhd^d had died as a sanad of that year mentions 
his son Mir Daulat, as then administering Kh^nin. Whe¬ 
ther Daulat was at this time representing Abbds 11 . or 
jahingir, his son, who comes next on the KhdrAn list, is not 
clear, nor is the year known in which the latter became 
chief, though we learn from a sanad that he was administer¬ 
ing the country in 1796 and was permitted by Muzaffar 
Shdh to levy revenue from his tribesmen at one-tenth of the 
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produce. He is best known to fame as the father, by a 
Gichki wife, of Mir Lalla and Mir Muhim who were the 
organisers of the Naush^rwdni power in Makrdn. One of 
the most notorious freebooters of the last century in Makrdn, 
Mir Baloch Khdn, killed in the fighC of Gokprosh in 1899, 
was a grandson of Mir Lalla. whilst Mir Muhim Khin 
obtained possession of Kuhak in Persian Makrin, a place 
which has played a somewhat important part in local history 
in the past. His son Mir Murdd was ousted from Kuhak bv 
the Persians under Ibrdhim Khdn in 1880-1, but Azdd Klidn 
retook it in 1881-2. In 1889-90, it was in possession of 
Delawar Khin of Dizzak, but in 1897 was again taken by 
the Naush^rwinis who still occupy it. The descendants of 
Muhim Khin, son of Jahdngir by his Gichki wife, now 
occupy Bul6da in Makrdn. 


Jahdngir’s successor was Abbis HI. The date on which 
the latter succeeded is' unknown but he was chief when Pot- 
tinger passed through Khirdn in 1810, who mentions that 
he had practically become independent of Kaldt some six 
years previously. Doubtless he found himself in a position 
to throw off the yoke of Kalit during the disturbances 
which arose in that state, on the death of Nasir Khin 1 ., 
over the succession of his young son Mahmdd Khin. It 
was in consequence of quarrels with Abbis that his brothers, 
Mir Lalla and Mir Muhim, who have just been mentioned 
are alleged to have quitted Khirin to seek their fortunes 
with the Gichkis of Panjgiir. Masson* appears to be in 
error in stating that the brother Muhim Khin was chie 


in 1831. 

Abbis appears to have been fuBy occupied in fiRhU^ 
with the neighbourin« tribes and in quelling feuds in his 
own state. On one occasion, he was besieged in h.s own 
fort at Khirin. and had to surrender to the Zahns of 
lhalawin by whom he was put to the degrading work of 
grinding flour. On another he was defeated, and his sot 
U suf killed, near Siih Tigari. by a combination of tte 
Kambrinis of Sarawin. the Hilisais of Wishuk and Siih- 
pids of Gwish and Kallag. This compelled him to retire 
to Kandahir wi th his son Arid, afteilwards to hecome 
• Narrative of a Journey to /Caldt, page 287. 
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famous in Kharin annaks. to solicit assistance from the History 
A fghan Amir. Thig was given and Afghan troops accom¬ 
panied him on his rebum to Khdrdn, but subsequently, 
owing to the mediation of Mir Mahmud Khdn of Kal^t, a 
reconciliation was effected between him and his people with¬ 
out further fighting, the usual intermarriages being arranged 
to clinch the understanding. 

Azdd Khin succeeded his‘ father Abbds between 1K31 
and 1838 and, although he is said then to have been over Khin. 
40 years of age, lived to acknowledge British supremacy 
in Khiran half a century later. He was at first occupied • 
in making his position secure and, as his father, had been, 
in quelling the internal feuds which still continued among 
the people. This he accomplished probably by using sterner 
methods than his father had done, for, as a native historian 
quaintly remarks, he encompa'ssed the political ruin of all 
his opponents by killing them off in various ways. He was 
also successful in putting down the Hdidzais, whose fort at 
Pulkian Kaldt he demolished. Until 1884 Azid Khin’s 
whole energy and policy wa® mainly directed to achieve the 
virtual independence of Khirdn, and, though strictly speak¬ 
ing a feudatory of Kalit he only acknowledged the Khin’s 
authority when compelled, whilst his homage to Afghanis¬ 
tan was more profession than reality. In his raids he took 
the fullest advantage of his fleet camels and desert-protected 
st^te and plundered Afghinistin, Persia or Kalit with per¬ 
fect impartiality, immunity and success. In 1838, Hiji 
Abdun Nabi,* Kibuli, was deputed by Major Leeoh, from 
Kalit, to proceed to various parts of Baluchistin to collect 
information and, among other places, visited Khirdn, where 
he states he remained five days as the welcome guest of 
Azid Khin. The Hiji describes him as a tolerably well 
informed man for a Baloch, and states that he constantly 
kept up a body of 60 horsemen, mounted on his own horses, 
and that he might, out of the population of 3,000 men, have 
collected 1,000 for service in time of war. He adds that he 
was not tributary to Kalit at that time but to Kandahir, 
to which place he ought yearly to have sent 18 camels, 13 of 

• Tour Ihrouifh certain parU of Baluchiaidn in 183ft 9 by Hajee Ab¬ 
dun Nubee of K 4 bul. Journal 0/ the Anatie Society of Bengal, 

No». 153 and 154. 1844. 
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which had to be collected from Khirdn and 5 from Wishuk. 
In 1H39, Mir Mehrab Khin, of Kalit, asked Azid Khan for 
assistance against the British, when their attack on KaJit 
was in contemplation, offering him half the village of Khuda- 
biidiin in Panjgur in return. Azid Khin accepted the vil¬ 
lage but declined assistance, an act which was one of the 
causes of the ill-feeling which led to such bitter disputes 
Ix'tween Kalit and Khirin in later times. In 1841, Azid 
Khan became embroiled in Kallit affairs by giving asylum to 
Nasir Khin II., the exiled son of Mehrib, who had been 
killed at the capture of Kalit by the British in November, 
1839. Azid subsequently gave Nasir Khin his favourite 
daughter Bibi Mahniz in marriage and assisted him in his 
successful attempt to retake Kalit. 

In 1856, on the outbreak of the British war in Persia, 
Azid Khin joined the Persians, but no information is avail¬ 
able as to the actual part which he took. He cannot have 
been absent from his country for long as he was taking an 
active part in Kalit affairs on the death of Nasir Khin II. 
in 1875. The latter was succeeded by his half brother, Mir 
Khudidad, who wished to marrv his brother’s widow, Bibi 
Mahniz. To this the widow objected and. on Khudidid 
persisting, she appealed to her father who marched with a 
strong party to Kalit and brought her home. Another story 
goes that the lady w'as permitted to pay a visit to her father 
in Kharin but would not return. Whatever the facts be, 
the Khin was deeply offended and never forgave father or 
daughter, nearly thirty years of raiding and counter-raiding 
l>eing the result. The first move was made by Mir Khudi¬ 
did in 1859 who sent an army of some b.ooo men under 
Dirogha Atta Muhammad to invest Azid Khin’s fort. The 
main body advanced on Khirin-Kalit but had to retire with¬ 
out gaining any material advantage except the capture of 
a few slaves, whilst .Shihgisi Ghulim Jin, with a detach¬ 
ment seized W;ishuk and another body successfully attacked 
the Kohi .Siihpids of Kallag. Azid Khin became a more 
determined raider than ever and his hand was against every 
ncighl)ouring chief, but, though surrounded by hostile and 
(Mjwerful neighbours, the natural difficulties of his country 
and his own physical prowess enabled him to maintain a 
virtual independence. Henceforth he sought the su*e- 
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niinty of Afghanistan and, on three occasions at least, in 
1859-60, 1865 and 1870 tjc visited Kabul or Kandahar to 
solicit the intervention or claim the protection of the Amir. 
He appears to have occaisionally paid tribute in the shape 
of 18 camels and some Panjgur dales and in return received 
an allowance of Rs- 6,000 per annum from the Amir. He 
also contracted marriages with two Muhammadzai women. 
Lands in Sajai and Garmsel were given him in 1858. 

Azad Khan did his utmost to foment the troubles between 
Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat and the Brahui chiefs and 
his support was mainly responsible for the repeated attempts 
made by Nuruddin Mengal and J 4 m Mir Khan of Las B^la 
to throw off Khudadad Khan’s authority. He sent BaJoch 
Khan with 400 horse and i.ooo foot to help the chiefs in 
the rebellion which took place towards the close of 1868, 
an account of which is given in the history section of the 
Jhalawdn Gazetteer. The •failure of the negotiations opened 
up by Captain Harrison with the disaffected chiefs at Bigh- 
wana in May 1869 was chiefly due to the intrigues set on 
foot by Azad Khdn. In the agreement, however, arrived at 
in 1871 between Mu'lld Muhammad of Sarawdn and Sir 
William Merewether, Azdd Khdn’s “ misdeeds ” were for¬ 
given. ^ As a consequence of his quarrel with the Khdn of 
Kaldt the Khudabddin lands in Panjgur, to which reference 
has already been made, had been confiscated and in 1876-7 
Azad Khdn destroyed the crops in Panjgur and besieged the 
Khin’s forts. His depredations in this direction were con¬ 
tinued to 1883 when an expedition under I^auroz Khdn, the 
Chief’s son, resulted in Mir: Gdjidn the Khdn’s ndib and 
Gichki chief being killed. In the following year a settlement 
was effected by the Panjgur mission under Sir Robert 
Sandeman. 

In the west the districts of Jdlik and Kuhak engaged 
Azdd Khdn's attention and Persian attacks on these places 
in 1877 were successfully driven oft. During the second 
Afghan war Azid Khdn is said to have despatched a force 
to Kandahdr, but it arrived too late to take part in the battle 
of Maiwand. 

Mention may be made of four events, which are con¬ 
sidered of special kxral importance, but to which, in the 
absence of authentic records, it is impossible to assign dates. 
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They indicate that Azid Khin’s attentions were not confined 
to the east and south-west but penetrated far to the north 
and north-west. The first was the heavy punishment in¬ 
flicted on a party of Seistini raiders at Galachih who had 
carried off 12 herds of camels from the neigfhbourhood of 
Khargushki Band and Azid Khin’s subsequent reprisal by 
making his way with a mounted party as far as Neh in 
Persia, which place he sacked. A second inroad by the 
Seistinis (who are known locally as Harim-khor), was also 
severely dealt with. 

The second incident was an attack on Chigai where he 
besieged Kantil Khin, Sanjrini, for a month and subsequently 
obtained the lands from the Zamin channel in Hurmigai as 
far as Rigin Chih fVom the Sanjrinis, who then possessed 
them, in compensation for the blood of a Naushirwani whom 
the Sanjrinis had killed. 

The third incident was the defeat of the Zagar Mdngals 
who appear to have been incited by the Khin’s naib of 

Nushki to attack Khirin-Kalit. 

The fourth incident was the result of a Dimoi raid on 
Rakhshin in which the Muhammad Hasnis suffered severely. 
Their cause was taken .up by Azid who fell on the Dimms 
twice in the neighbourhood of the Koh-i-Taftin, capturing 
a large booty. On the first occasion the Dimni chief Yir 
Muhammad and three of his brothers were captured and 


r 

J. 


put to death. 

Much trouble was given to Azid Khin by the Rikis 0 
Dehgwar and Jilk under their headman Sibik, to whic 
reference will be found in the account of the Rikis, m t is 
Chapter. It led Azid Khin to build the Galuga fort, bu 
its construction involved him in trouble with Ibrihim Kha , 
the Persian governor of Bimpur, by whom the fort w 


entually dismantled. ' a,as 

The Panjgiir Mission under Sir Robert Sandeman, 

e first British force that entered Khirin. It arrived t ^ 
December 1883 and was most cordially received by 
hin. A darh&r was held and Azid Khin impresse 
•esent by his manifest honesty and 
alitically the mission was a great success; Azid 
ivmg obtained his formal release from the suzerain y 
le Amir of Afghini.stin, acknowledged British suprema 
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and that of the Khdn of Kaldt by taking his place among 
the Sarawdn sarddrs of the Brdhui Confederacy. The dis¬ 
putes between Azdd Khin, the Khin of KaJit and other 
chiefs were arranged on terms which proved satisfactory to 
all parties. In 1884, Azid Khdn supplied 250 riding camels 
for the Afghan Boundary Commission sending them to the 
Helmand in charge of his second son Amir Khiri. Of these 
150 were his private property for which he declined 
remuneration or hire. Government sanctioned him a 
khillat and reward for these services, which he was 
invited to Quetta to receive. He arrived at Quetta 
on the 17th of May, 1884, and an arrangement was con¬ 
cluded on the 8th of June by which the Chief agreed to 
protect trade routes and maintain peace in his territories. 
In return he was to receive a personal allowance of Rs. 6,000 
per annum in lieu of that previously received from the Amlr.^ 
This allowance was to be expended in the entertainment of 
one of his sons as Risdiddr on Rs. 1,200 per annum, and 
of 20 sowars on Rs. 240 each, .'\mong other points it was 
arranged that in future he should deal direct with the 
British Political Agent of the Kalit State instead of through 
the Khdn or his officials. Unfortunately Azid Khin was 
attacked by cholera when on the point of leaving Quetta 
and died very shortly after his return to Khirin. 

The following pen sketch of him, written by Sir Rqber* 
Sandeman after a personal interview in December 1883, is 
interesting as being a graphic description of Baluchistin’s 
last and greatest free-booter. Sir Robert writes:— 

“In spite of his great age which we ascertained to be 
about 97 years, Azid Khin maintains his mental faculties 
unimpaired. Hk; memory is perfectly clear and I never 
found his powers of observation at fault. In .the prime of 
life he must have b^n a singularly handsome man of 
unusual stature and of great physical power. The stories 

ft 

told of his bodily strengt 4 i are indeed such as would more 
fitly belong to the heiDes of a mythical age than to a man 
still living. Bowed by age he is unable to mount his horse 
without assistance, but once in the saddle his endurance 
is greater than that of many a younger man. Possessed 
of unflinching resolution, impatient of wrong, generous to 
reward, stern and relentless in punishment, Sirdsir Azid 
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Khan has above all thing’s enjoyed a reputation for un¬ 
swerving honesty. He is never known to depart from 
his word once given and hais a sincere contempt for chi¬ 
canery or falsehood. There is therefpre no reason to wonder 
at the immense influence which he has enjoyed in Baluchist^ 
for a century past.” 

Azid Khin is al-ways described as a just and merciful 
chief. His taxes were light artd he was never accused of 
oppressing his people. He was a capable org’aniser and 
relieved the people from his own stores in time of distress. 
He gave much attention to' his armed force and was said 
in 1884 to possess a force of 200 infantry and 100 cavalry 
and to be able to call up 3,000 match-lockmen in an emer¬ 
gency. Every adult mafe had to bear arms and had to 
keep ready a skin of water, a pair of sandals and 6 to 8 lbs. 
o( flour as an emergency ration. Failure to turn out at 
a call to arms involved confiscation of property. During 
his life time he also built and garrisoned the forts of Khirin, 

Hurmigai, Kattik and Jdlwdr. 

He also paid attention to the development of the re¬ 
sources of the country and caused the construction by forced 
labour of the channel leading from Bunband to the Zoribid 
lands. When floods came he is said to have personally 
taken part in preventing breaches and to have kept all his 
slaves busy in the work of cultivation. He was diligent in 
attendance at his darhar and was fond of levying fines in 
camels. He was wont to say that a single day’s absence 

from his court cost him ten camels. 

The end of Azid Khin’s life was saddened by a quarrel 
with his son Mir Azlrh Kh 4 n, the issue of a concubine- 
Feeling his great age Azid Khin had divided his property 
among hrs sons and appointed Nauroz Khin heir to 
chieftainship. Azim Khin demanded half the country as his 
share and on this demand being refused by his father com¬ 
menced intriguing with the Persians, who instigated him 
to murder Sibik, R^ki. After Azid Khin’s death Azlm 
Khin attempted to forcibly dispute the succession of >* 
brother. Nauroz, to the chieftainship, an attempt whic 

(•tided in Azlm Khin's death. ^ 

Azid Khin was succeeded by his eldest son Nauroz Khin 
and the subsidy of Rs. 6,000 per annum was continued to 
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tlie latter. Nauroz Khan is still Chief (1906). He was histokv 
born in 1855, and is described as of fine physique and bold 
disposition. He acted for his father for some years before 
the latter s death and led a number of raids agfainst Panjp'ur 
and Eastern Pei^sia. In 1883 he harried Panjg’ur and car¬ 
ried off a large booty of sheep and cattle returning by way 
of the Rakhshdn river and Mdshkel. They were pursued bv 
a force under Mir Gdjidn, Glchki Sardir of Panjgur, who 
overtook them near the junction of the Drdspara and Dash- 
tak Kaur with the Rakhshdn. A fight ensued in which Mir 
Gdjidn was killed, the Nau'shi^rwdnis getting away with 
their booty, since when the scene of the fight has. been known 
as Jang-ji-i-Gijiin. 

Soon after his accession he proceeded with a force to 
Jilk whfere the dispute between the Naush^rw^nis, Bazurg- 
zddas, Ddmnis and Rekis for the possession of the date 
groves had again broken put. Having defeated the Bazurg 
z^das he hurried back to Khdrdn owing to his chieftainship 
being disputed by his younger step-brother, Azim Khdn. As 
previously related, Azim Khin had been greatly incensed by 
his father nominating Nauroz as sole heir to the chieftaiiv- 
ship, and although a reconciliation had been patched up 
between them he could not resist the opportunity given him 
by Nauroz’s absence. Azim was the favourite of his father 
and being a brave man and capable commander had been 
entrusted with the canning out of several big raids, his 
command at times numbering 1,500 well armed and mounted 
men. His success in these and his generous nature had 
made him very-piopular, and he had no difficulty in collecting 
a following to attack his brother. The attack fai'ed and 
Azim in his turn was besieged in a fort at Kattik. A 
reconciliation was patched up by the Saiads and tribal elders 
but during tihe following year after a further attempt (this 
time by poison) on Nauroz had failed, Azim Khin w's ii.ur- 
dered by a, favourite servant named Sharif. 

In 1888, the dignity of a Knight Commandership of the 
Indian Empire was conferred upon Nauroz Kh<in, in recogni¬ 
tion of his loyalty and general good services ; for the assist 
ance rendered to the Afghdn Boundary Commission of 1884 ; 
and to Colonel Bell, V.C., in his journey across Khiir.in to 
Persia ; and for the capture of Jim Ali, son of Mir Khsin, 
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Jdm of Las Bela, then in revolt against his father. Nauro/ 
Khan was invested with the insignia of the order by Sir 
James Browne, then Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistdn. at a darhar held at Sibi on the nth of February 
,889, a khillat of Rs. 3.000 being presented at the same 

time. , . • , 

The Perso-Khdr^n border had never been authoritatively 

defined and was in a chronic state of raids and counter raids. 
The two main points of dispute were the ownership of the 
date-groves of Dehgwar and of the small district of Kuhak. 
the rival claimants being the R^kis of Khirdn as opposed 
to the Djimnis of Persia. 

\ joint commission was appointed in 1895 by the o\^ 
ernments of India and Persia to define the ^*' 1 ': 

T. Holdich (now Sir Thomas Holdich, . 

British Commissioner. The delimitation was finished n 
.April, 1896, since when the border raids may e sai 
have practically ceased. 

The Commission adjudged Kiihak to belong 
The fort is still occupied (1905) >>>’ a secticm . 

wanis, descendants of Muhim Khfin. cousm of /aid KMn. 
who pay taxes to Persia and are considered as Persi 

subjects. . 

Strategically Khirin is a place of great importance 
i, dominafes the Mila pass route and is a focus w ere the 
roads converge from India on the one hand and P/'a 
Afghinistin on the other. In tTie event therefore, M W-a 
bemg threatened from that direction, Khirin wou d f 
every point of view become a strategic point of the 

importance. 

Khirin has rarely been visited by travellers^ Tbe firs 
liuropean to traverse it was Lieutenant Henry Pottmger 
Ihe Bombay Army in 1810, Hiji Abdun Nabl /s irf 
the country in 18.,8, Sir Charles MacGregor and Capta 
l,o<kwood in 1877. and Lieutenant Galindo m 1885-6. 
tiusc lUji Abdun Nabi was the only one who visited tn 
town of Kharan-Kal.-il or interviewed the Chief. As alrea >' 
rtlaird Sir Robert Sandeman visited Khiirdn officially 
l)ri ember 18H3, and l-ieutenant-CoIonel Showers, C.I.E-? 
tiun poliiical Agent, KaJdt, toured in Dehgwar and M^shk^l 
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in March, 1902, in connection with the disputes between History. 
the Rdkis and the Khdrin Chief. 

The progress of recent events has materially altered the 
former condition of Khdrdn. On the north the formation of 
the Chdgai District has shut it off from Afghinistan ; while 
the demarcation of the Perso-Baloch border has left no 
excuse for raids in that direction. These reasons in 
conjunction with the stronger rule in Makr:in and Jhalawdn 
have hemmed Khdrdn in and ended the days of the irre¬ 
sponsible free lance as much at home in Persia and .\fghdn- 
istdn as in Khdrdn, under no control and bound by no 
restrictions or allegiance. 

Domed mauselea, known as gumbal* and generally built Archaolopy 
of burnt bricks, are numerous, and, as they have never yet 
been visited and examined by an expert, the following list 
of the places where they are situated is given :— 


Locality. 

Number of 
Gmmbads, 

Riharks. 

Wiahuk . 

S 

One rif iVo gumbods ii known asB(hi-e-gumhad, 
but is attributed by local authoritieii to Malik 
Bahrim Shih ; another is known as Chin- 
diini-gumbad. 

These are in Gwachig : the best known being 
the Malik Nausbirwini gumbad. Another is 

Mlahkdl or DefaRwar 

9 





known as Gumbad-i-shahri. 

1 

Hurmig^ai. 

z 

These are in R^gi. 

4 

Known as Nurudln-i-gumbad. 



Known as Shihi Otmini gumbad. 

JilwAr . 

I 

Known as Talonki gumbad. 

2 

Near Mangihi Chih. 

Gwiah 

1 

In the lilwir Pass. 

% 

One of these is at Hitak, another at Sawiren 
and the third near Malik Shihi Chih but all 
are in ruins. 

Kallar . 

10 

Near Eri-Kallag. 

Shimibin and Salim Bik. 

t 

Situated at Pidin Kalla^ and known by the 
name of Gumbad-i-Ganji-Malik; 

Known as Gumbad-i-Hila. 

1 


a 

Known as Kalighini-Kalat-i.Kabristin-e- 
gumbad. 


1 

Known as Gumbad-i-Tiho. 


1 

Knos'n as Gumbad-i-Shihi Shidi. 


1 

Known as Gumbad-i-Bihi Basso 

Sajrawin. 

1 

Known as Gumbad-i-Saiad Amir. 

z 

Known as Gumbad-i-Malik Shiho and situated 
near Nauroxihid. 


2 

Have no particular name. 


a 

Near Rik-i-Farangi and called Gumbad-i-Imim 
Hasan and Husain. 

Total 

57 

1 


.Similar tombs exist in Panjgiir and at Jdik in Persian 
Makrdn.f Their general form is that of the ordinary Persian 
tomb, i.e., a square chamber surmounted by a dome, and 


* A square-shaped, vaulted tomb. 

t P. M. Sykes. Ten thousand miles in Persia, page sqq. 
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most of them have only one storey; some, however, pos¬ 
sess two storeys. Those at Gwachig, for iastance, are all 
double-storeyed, and so art the Malik Shiiho tombs of Sara- 
wan. The best pneserv ed are those at Gwachig^ in Dehgwar 
or MashkhiM and, as they are fairly typical of those in other 
parts of the country', they are here described in some detail. 

All the mausolea at Gwachjgf, of which there are 9, are 
double-storeyed, the cntilance beings on the east. Steps, 
paved with bricks, lead to the upper storey, which contains 
a sinj^le burial-chamber : the entrances to the lower storey 
are level with the surface and lead either to a singfle large 
chamber capable of containing several corpses, or to sepa¬ 
rate small chambers in each of which one corpse or more 
could be placed. In the Gumbad-i-Malik Shdho at Nauroz- 
abiid, the lower storey contains a passage with 4 vaults, 2 
on either side, each of which might contain three or four 
Ijodies. The domed roofs ane supported on pendentives 
The walls of the upper storey are 2\ to 3 feet thick. They 
are made of burnt bricks about 10 inches square, and 2 
inches thick. The buildings appear not to be set exactly 
north and south, but to incline north-east and south-west. . 
At each corner of the interior of the building are alcoves, 
the bottoms of which are 2 or 3 inches from the floor and . 
the height about 8 or 10 feet. They are 10 inches to i foot 
in depth. In this respect there is a curious resemblance to 
the Bahrein tombs of Phoenician origin, in the Persian Gulf. 

On the outside, and between projecting ledges of the 
I'uriously fashioned bricks cut in diamond and other sym¬ 
metrical patterns, are large burnt clay slabs, bearing images 
of peacocks with snakes in their bills, bullocks, leopards, 
camels with their colts, horses, hand-mills and imitations of 
human hands and feet. These ornamental slabs are not 
universal, but most of the mausolea contain them. An 
exception us to be found in the mausolea near Mang^hi 
Ch.'ih in Jalwdr. 

On the floors of the main chamber of the buildings, one 
or more elevated sepulchres are to be seen. The system of 
sepulture, however, which was followed in the case of the 
doublr-storcyed buildings, appears to have been different 
from that resorted to in the case of the single-storeved 
tombs, for the sepulchres in the double-storeyed buildings 
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arc raised above the floor in two tiers, in the lower: of which History 
the corpse wa|s inserted. In course of time, some of these 
sepulchres have been opened, and hence they are now sur¬ 
rounded by heaps of bones and human skulls, while, here 
and there, are pieces of the shrouds in which the dead had 
been wrapped. In the sinjrle-storeyed mausolea, the corpse 
was apparently buried in the fi^round, after which a sepulchre 
was raised above it, beneath a domed roof. The lower 
storeys of the two-storeyed building:s are not more than four 
feet above the surface and contain sepulchral vaults, as 
described above in which super-temene sepulture appears to 
have taken place. These vaults still contain bones and skulls. 

Local accounts state that the corpses were in good pre¬ 
servation in the early part of the last century, and even now 
(1904) a corpse in one of the tombs at Gwachig, an account 
of which is given below, retains its dried skin and a mummy¬ 
like appearance. On being moved, uncrushed barley is said 
to have fallen from the stomach of this corpse. The skele¬ 
tons are further said to have been lying on bedding and 
carpets, and to have been clothed in brocade and silks, which 
were removed by the people. Much damage is alleged to 
have been done to the contents of the tombs, and many 
beads, jewels and valuables to have been removed by an 
Afghan fakir several years back, his example being after¬ 
wards followed by the local R 6 k 1 s. Bangles v^rn by one 
of the corpu'cs have been obtained and also some pieces of 
ragged clotli, which were presumably used as shrouds. 

1 he following are the details of each of’ the mausolea at 
(iwachig as they existed in 1904 

No. I. Malik Xaushtrw^ni-gumbad is a double- 
storeyed building, ai'x2ii'. The entrances to the 
lower storey art close to the surface and lead to sepa¬ 
rate vaults or compartments. Entrance can only be 
effected by crawling. In the upper storey are two mud 
built tombs surrounded by heaps of bones and human 
skulls mixed witjh pieces of shroud. On one of the 

bricks outside, the words rnazdr-i-Nikudar 

✓ 

(i.e., mau.soleum of Nikudar) have been engraved. 

No. 2. This building has no particular name and 
measures is'-io/'x 1In-the upper storey is a 
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single large mud built tomb ; the lowei storey contains 
heaps of bones. 

No. 3 is almost in ruins and measures 20'-^" x 19'. 

No. 4 is known by the name of Gumbad-i-Shahri, and 
measures square. It contains heaps of bones 

and pieces of shroud. 

No. 5, a vault 21' square, is particularly interesting 
as it contains a well-preserved corpse in the upper 
storey which appears to be that of a woman. From the 
top of the head to the toe the body measures 5 feet 
Excepting the nose and the parts below the navel, the 
remainder still bears the dried skin, all the fingers and 
one of the ears being quite undecayed. A blue thread 
has been passed through the right ear. The skeleton 
is quite naked. The local people have moved it from 
time to time placing it sometimes upright and sometimes 
in a recumbent posture. In doing so, a good deal of 
uncrushed barley is said to have fallen from the stom¬ 
ach. When seen in 1904 ib was lying against the tomb 

in the centre of the building. 

No. 6 is 2 d~ 2 /' square, and has one big mud built 
tomb in it. On the bricks dver the .arch of the entrance 
leading to the upper storey, are small engraved designs 


somewhat like a fish-hook or key. 

No. 7 is 20^ square, and has two mud built tombs 
round which there are heaps of bones. 

No. 8 measures 2o'-6" square, and has three mud 

built tombs in the upper storey. 

No. 9 is a sintilar building 12' square. 

The people themselves know nothing certain about the 
origin or the builders of these tombs. Sykes attributes 
tho<^ which he saw in ]dlk to the Saffirid Maliks who ruled 
in Seistan from about the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, 
and this theory receives support from several of the names 
whii h appear in the list given above. One of the mausolea 
nt Washuk, for instance, is attributed to BahrArn Shih, who 
ruled in Seistan from 12is to 1222, and 5 of those at Hur 
magai are assigned to Shih Otmin which is the local pr^ 
nuncialion of Shih Usmin, another Malik mentioned m 
history.* Malik Shih, anoth er na me whicj^ill_beJo^<* 
• S** Raverty'i 7ViAairf/-*-.Vdiin‘, oage 196. 
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the list above, was a brother of Bahrdm Shdh. The fact Hirroav 
that the tombs bear pictures of animals and even of human 
hands and feet, does not necessarily militate against their 
Muhammadan origin, for the objection to such images was a 

development of the doctrines of Islim of later date than 
that assigned above. 

At the same time the mausolea probably cannot all be as¬ 
signed to the same builders and date, but were presumably 
>uilt at different times, the earliest going back perhaps to 
tlie ninth or tenth century. For the tombs in the Shimshin 
with Salambek nidbal bear the names of the brother H 41 a 
and Tuho and their sister BIbi Basso, the first two of whom 
are famous in Brihui ballads as having taken part in the 
great Brdhui-Jadgil war in the Jhalawin country, the date 
of which must be placed in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

.\s mentioned above, on one of the bricks in the gumbaj 
of Mahk Naush^rwin at Gwachig the words 

wazar-i-Nikudar i.e., mausoleum of Nikiidar are engraved. 

This may of course only refer to the builder or to the person 
interred within, but, in view of the facts related in the sec¬ 
tion on History about the Nikudrians who wene defeated 
in the plains of Khdrdn by Timor's son in 1383, the occur¬ 
rence of the word Nikiidar is certainly remarkable. Until, 
however, expert opinion has been obtained, theie remarks 
must be regarded as conjectural only. 

To the north of the fort which stands in the Jalwir pass lUwi, i». 
arc high cliffs, on the east of which are to be seen engrav- “cripUons. 
mgs written in Kufic character. The following are conjee- 
tural transcriptions of those of the engravings with their 
translation, kindly supplied by Dr. Denison Ross of Calcutta 
from impressions and copies obtained by Mirza Shir 

Muhammad of the Gajretteer office:_ 

1 . Transcription. 

ur“*" ^ u/f ijf.. j*. I ^ I 

ur- /<= j J )f^ ^ 

-r'X'ry^i 


-w. ^ j 


a 1 Vm 
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Translation. 

O God! Forgive al Hasan ibn Amir Sahl ibn Umar ibn 
Abdul Aziz al Hasan ibn al Husain. 

Written on Sunday when eleven days were remaining of 
the sacred month of Muhairam. And he wrote it in his 
own hand, in the year 406 (H.) 

11 . Transcription. 

—ijLiij y 

Translation. 

(Built by) Abu Musa Ruka ibn Muhammad dl-Mds-ii-di in 

the year 351 (H.) 

HI. T ranscription. 

_i iJyu .> I jrVO 

Translation. 

Umar Asin, Danku, repeated the takbir for seventeen years 
(and) died.* 

Similar inscriptions are to be seen at Garruk Kallag, the 
largest of which is as follows :— 

Transcription. 

^ }y (t) 

_dJacH 

Translation. -u c ui 

Abi Sahl Abul Kisim Amr (and?) Ahmad ibn Amr ibn Sahl. 

He wrote it with his own hand. 

Another set of remarkable archaeological remains are the 
Gabrbands or Zoroastrian dams which occur in numbers in 
the Ris Koh, Garr and Sidhin Ranges. Mr. Vredenburg 
gives the following description of Aemt 

“ In one of the regions which I visited amongst the 
mountains of the State of Khirdn. there are some very inter¬ 
esting relics which bear evidence to a very different set of phy¬ 
sical conditions than those that prevail at the present day. 

• Note by Dr. Ross; Danku is an Abyssinian name. This may 
been an Abyssinian slave who performed tWe duties of muasMt*^ 

for the period mentioned. The last word «£>U«U “he died " 
is vpry doubtful. 

■ t VredonburK. Sketch of the Baluehittdn Desert, Memoirs of the 
fj tological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, p. ai3» *t seq. 
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“In all the valleys round Zard there are to be seen hundreds 
of stone walls which are called gabrband or ‘dams of the 
infidels’. Sometimes they stretch right across the flat 
pebbly floors of the great valleys, which for want of a better 
name are termed “ rivers,’’ notwithstanding the somewhat 
sarcastic ring there is about that appellation. ITicy also 
occur across the entrance to most of the tributary ravines, 
and at various points across their course up to considerable 
heights above the main valley. The country is quite un¬ 
inhabitable for want of water, and yet there is no doubt 
about the nature of these walls which are similar to works 
erected to the present day in many regions of Baluchistan 
and Pei*sia, being in fact nothing but terraced fields. But 
the careful way in which they are built gives them an 
appearance of permaiiency which one would look for in vain 
amongsf the works of the present generation. In many 
cases they still hold back the soil, form^y cultivated, which 
has been artificially heaped up against them. This soil is 
absolutely similar to that which covers the great alluvial 
plains of “ pat. ’’ No such material is to be found anywhere 
amongst the hills, where the walls have been built, and 
must have been brought at the cost of considerable labour 
from the great desert plain south of the mountains. The 
absence of any canals, the great height to which tbe walls 
arc found up the tributary ravine shows that the fields were 
not watered by mearls of some general scheme of irrigation 
with canals deriving their supply from some reservoir placed 
at a greater altitude. Perennial springs now everywhere 
dried up, must have existed in all the ravines where these 
remains arc found, which shows how much greater the rain¬ 
fall must have been formerly. 

“The modem inhabitants of Khdrdn in calling these 
structures gabrband or ‘dams of the infidels’ attribute 
their erection to the fire-worshippers. Degraded as they 
arc to a condition bordering on the status of savages they 
have lost sight of all accurate historical notions. The at¬ 
tribution of any work to the ‘fire-worshippers’, simply 
means that they look upon it as very old, older than the 
first Mahomedan settlements. 

“ They have not. forgotten, however, what the walls 
really are, that they are terraced fields, and the legend says 


H ISTORY. 
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Miai the inhabitants who built them brougfht all the soil in 
ba^s which they carried on their backs from the desert to 
the south (such an act is reg'arded as very sinful by the 
Haluch who consider manual labour deg^rading to human 
dignity). It is more probable that the soil was carried on 
backs of beasts of burden rather than on those of men, but 
the tradition is no doubt an echo of the immense amount of 
labour which this work necessitated. ' At all events the 
greatness itself of the undertaking shows that the returns 
of the work must have made it worth the trouble which they 
took, and that what is now a barren desert was once the 
home of a prosperous community. It is certainly not im¬ 
probable that these people might have been originally the 
fire-worshippers, but I am inclined to think that similar works 
continued to be erected long after the first Mahomedan settle¬ 
ments. In these same mountains of Khardn there are ancient 
Mahomedan cemeteries in which the tombs and the wall 
surrounding them are built exactly in the same manner as 
the walls of the (erraced fields, being made of roughly 
shaped stones disposed in very regular layers. Nowhere in 
Baluchistan could a work of that nature be built at the 
present day, the modern graves are mere mounds of earth 
clumsily decorated with boulders or occasionally with pieces 
of weathered travertine. The tombs just mentioned seem on 
the other hand to be the work of the same hands that used 
to build the terraced fields- I do not know enough of the 
history of the region to assign any date to them, but the 
mere fact of their being Mahomedan shows at what a very 
recent date we must place the final dessication of these 
mountains. ” 

In 1905 Dr. M. A. Stein attempted to trace some of the 
places of archeological interest which were noticed by Pot- 
tingor when he travelled through Khirin in 1810. Dr. 
Stein ha.s kindly supplied the following notes about his 

journey 

“ The search for the more interesting ruins which Pot- 
tinger had seen on his third march south of Nushki, proved 
far more difficult. From certain topographical indications 
I concluded that on his way into Kh^rin he must have fol¬ 
lowed the route crossing the range of mountains south-west 
of Nushki by the Tifui pass. But the country being in 
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P6ttinger*s days quite as devoid of permanent inhabitations Histoky. 
as it is now, and, of course unsurveyed, his narrative does 
not supply such local names or other indicia by which his 
line of route or the site referred to could be fixed with pre¬ 
cision on the modern map. Nevertheless, the close agree- 
**'***^ of Pottinger’s description with the ground seen by 
me on the Tifui route, as well as his mention of the B^l 
sttream (his ‘ Bale ') make mq now feel certain that he actu¬ 
ally travelled by this route. The information gathered from 
some Brdhuized Hindus coming from Khdrdn, tiie only 
travellers we met en route, pointed to the existence of ruined 
mounds near the route some miles to the north of Nauroz- 
Kaldt. This was confirmed by what was known to some 
nomadic Brdhui shepherds we picked up at our second en¬ 
campment near a well in the dry bed of the Bel. 

"Under the guidance of one of these shepherds I pro¬ 
ceeded on the morning of the third day to the ruined site 
spoken of. It proved to be situated by the left bank of the 
broad river bed which is formed by the junction of the Bel 
with the Baddo river, coming from the mountains to the 
north-east and known in itfs upper course as Lijji or Chiringi. 

The old site known like all ruins of this region by the 
general term of ‘ Kona-shaHr,’ so familiar to me from Tur- 
kestin, lies about miles below the junction just referred 
t)o, which is marked by the zidrat of Shaikh Hussain (' Shdh 
Hasan Zt. of north-western Trans-frontier Map No. 22). 

It occupies the angle fornied between the bed of the united 
B^l and Baddo rivers and a small dry nullah known as Toji 
which joins it from the north-east. The distance from Nushki 
which by the map as well as by an approximately accu¬ 
rate road estimate was shown to be about 65 miles, agreed 
remarkably well with Pottinger's indications, but though 
there wehe the " several laiige mounds of earth and stone 
scattered over the desert " to which his description refers, 
no trace could be found of the " very extraordinary tombs 
of a quadrangular shape, each surrounded by a low wall of 
curious open free stone work," which he mentions at a 
distance of circ. 400 yards from- the western bank of the 
river* 


• Sec Poltin|rcr‘a Travels im Balttchitidn ; 1817, pafc ia6. 
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“ The remains actually seen by me at this ‘ Kona-shahr ’ 
of Toji were briefly these. Before ascending the high bank 
Oo the east of the river! bed 1 noticed one of those ancient 
dams which are known in Kalat territory as * Gabar bands,’ 
i.e., ‘ bands ’ of the Gabars or firc-worshippers, and which 
must have served to form storage tanks at periods when 
cultivation was carried on in parts of the country now devoid 
of all permanent settlements. It consisted of an embank¬ 
ment circ. 40 yards long and about 20 feet broad at the base, 
built at right angles to the bank of the dry river bed and 
showing a core of massive masonry of unhewn stones. 
Alx)vc this ‘ band ’ the gravelly ground was thickly strewn 
for several hundreds of yards with rough stones once appar¬ 
ently used in buildings and with fragments of plain pottery, 
while small oblong mounds of unhewn stones unmistakably 
marked graves. The latter may possibly be of relatively 
modern date and belong to the nOmadic Brdhuis who still 
visit these parts during the summer for grazing purposes. 
But the burial ground is no longer used now. 

“ Crossing the Toji nullah to the south, close to its 
junction with the river bed, I found in the angle between 
the two a debris-stnewn mound measuring ciVc. 100 yards 
from north to south and about as broad on its northern 
face. The north-west corner rises steeply circ. 35 feet 
above the river bed. Here some recent digging had exposed 
short lengths of two walls meeting at right angles- The 
masonry of these walls, circ. ^ feet in thickness, showed 
masonry of small unhewn slabs arranged in carefully adjusted 
courses and undoubtedly old. The walls appeared to have 
enclosed a small square room and to continue both to the 
south and cast in the debris-covered ground. Remains of 
walls of similar construction, die. 4-5 feef in height, are 
traceable on the slopes where they may have served to form 
terraces. Plentiful old potsherds, among them fVagments 
decorated in simple brown patterns on red ground, covered 
the top of the mound and its slopes. A second but smaller 
mound which occupies a little plateau to the south separated 
by a shallow ravine, shows similar pottery and much debris 
of rough stone material but no intact remains of walls. 
Where the two mounds are nearest to each other, remains 
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of an old‘bind* survive, built across (he small revine 
with a thickness of ciVc. 8 feet. revine. 

“That (he rains just described are of some antiquity mav 

">* deierted condi"Si! 

of (hi *f* 5 -*il'** ““‘“f'M like mMl 

^ the rest of Kharan. The masonary of the walls too 

Brihuis in their preient stage of culture. But, in 
the absence of dauble remains and in view of the extreme 

oirta of^R information concerning these 

parts of BaluchisUn in earlier periods, it would be useless 

««'®ate of age in regard to these mounds 
and a similar one I passed some six miles to the north-east 
in a portion of the wide bed oftheBaddo known as Toskan. 

•t o* 1** **®*^“**r desciibes might by their 

have 81 pp led some clue to (he 
period of iheir origin and thus of the earlier occupation of 
their vicinity. But of such remains we could discover no 
tra^ on either bank of the river though the ground lay 
quite clear and open before ns sloping down towards^ 
Nauroze-Kalat some four miles to the south. In a region 
^ * climate and so sparsely inhabited, it is diflB- 

Mbstantial ruins with carved stone 
work could within a century have disappeared without leav- 
ing aoiTO trace. I am rather inclined to believe in the possi- 
bility ^ some error in Pottinger's road estimate and of the 
rams being rwlly iitiwted Mme disunce further south 
Yet neither the Hindus who had come from Kharan .mi 
whowioforoation about the Toji moundi had proved aShe 
eaact Mr my acMal guide knew anything of ruined etruc- 
Sli** ^** 17 **” *^*“'®*'l^*l** Md Kharan. Want of time 
“* *°“*'“*P«”®“*I*“reh beyond Nauroz- 
lUlat, and conaequently I muat content mymif with the hoi 
that tome future viiitor whoM attention may be called bv 
^eee linea to Pottjoger a intereating notice will sucr../i 
packing the ruin. Whatever the * charTcleT maThTvl 
^-Potunger could traite nothing whatever Muh.miada^ 
or Hindu in their atyle and had judicioua doubu alao aim 
their having aerved aa ZoroaatrUn place, of worahio—tiir 
exiatenoe would prove a far higher atate ofeiviliz. ton thin 
these tracts htve known for centuries.** 


Hiitory. 
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TyjAKRAN is the south-western and maritime division 

of the Kaldt State in Baluchistan, lyings between 
25* I' and 2f 21'N, and 61*39^and 65* 36^ E, its area, 
including' the Rakhshdn and Rdghai valleys, which belong 
to the Nausherwdnis of Khdrdn, being about 26,600 square 
miles. 

Generally speaking it is bounded on the north by the 
Siihdn range, which separates it from Khdrdn, on the east 
by the Jhalawdn country and part of Las B 61 a, on the west 
by Persia, and on the south by the Arabian Sea. The 
northern boundary has never been actually defined, but it 
starts from a point near Kuhak in Persia and runs eastward, 
dividing the plain of Khdrdn from the valley of the 
Rakhshdn river. According to local authorities the water¬ 
shed forms the boundary, but at the south-west corner of 
the range, the most northerly point held by the Makrdn 
authorities, is Grawag, while further eastward, although 
the Sidhdn range forms the geographical boundary of 
Makrdn as far as a point near Shirdza Kaldt, the country 
from a point eastward of the Korkidn pass, about east 
longitude 64* 20', is Nausherwdni country, and is, some¬ 
times, regarded as part of Khdrdn. In the Rakhshdn 
valley the exact limits of the Khdns and Nausherwdni area 
have never been settled, but for general purposes the 
boundary line may be assumed to be as follows. Starting 
from Grawag, it follows the watershed of the Koh-i-Sabz 
range as far as the Bibi Leri pass ; the line from this point 
proceeds in a south-westerly direction to the Korkiin pass 
and along the watershed of the Korkidn hills. It t^ien runs 
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south to K^na^ Chih ; after this point the line is disputed 
and up to the present no definite boundarj' has been deter¬ 
mined bet^'een K.hdrdn and Makrdn. 

The northern part of the eastern boundar>' may be taken 
roughly as the watershed of the Koh-i-Patandar portion 
of the Central Makrdn Range, and it follows this rangY 
south-westward to a point opposite to and west of Mangull- 
Kaldt, where it takes a sudden turn eastward to include 
the north-eastern end of the Kolwa valley. Thence, follow¬ 
ing the range between Kolwa and Nondro, it crosses south- 
«astwards to the Miin Garr, which it follows, and proceeds 
southward across the Makrdn Coast Range in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Hingol valley till it is crossed at right angles, 
probably near Hingldj, by the boundary of Las Bdla, which 
here encloses a long strip of country in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the coast. 

The exact limit of this part of Las B6la on the west has 
long been a matter of dispute. So far back as 1862 it 
formed a matter of contention between the ndib of Kdch 
and the Jim of Las B^la, the former claiming that Makrin 
extended to the Basol and the latter that the boundary of 
Las B 61 a ran as far as the Rumbar river. Sir F. Goldsmid, 
when engaged on an enquiry in that year regarding the 
local limits of the various tracts along the seaboard in 
connection with \he erection of the Indo-European telegraph 
line, wrote on the point at issue : “My impression on 
informal, but as it appeared to me good '«\fidencB takcp in 
the actual locality qf disunite, was that the true boundary 
would be found in a line drawn from a point intermediate 
to the two places before named (i.e., the Basol and the 
Rumbar). I accordingly suggested in my English letter 
that Khor Kalmat should be held to be the terminus at the 
seaboard, and that the bed of the Makola hill stream should 
represent the prolongation inland.”* Eventually, as t e 
matter was still under dispute, “ Khor Kalmat or its 
vicinity” was entered in the agreement with the J 4 m of 
B 61 a as indicating the point to which the Jim’s re- 
. sponsibility for the protection of the Indc European wire 

extended. __ 

~^Uer No. 19, dated February aa, i86j, from Major Goldsmid to 
the Comiviissioner io Siad. 
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In 1904 the matter received the attention of Major Phywcal 
Showers, Political Agent, KalAt, and the sandhill referred 
to by Major Goldsmid having been located as a small 
eminence 2 miles and 80 yards to the south-west from a 
point near Jihand-i-Chdh on the Indo-European Telegraph 
line; the Local Government, in 1905, finally settled the . 
boundary line as running south from this sandhill to 
the nearest point on Kalmat Hor, the inlet being divided 
from the point thus reached between the respective terri¬ 
tories, the east shores being considered as B 61 a territory, 

•and the west as Makrdn. 

The western boundary was defined on the map, but not 
demarcated, by a Joint Commission representing England, 

Persia and Kalat in 1871, Sir F. J. Goldsmid being the 
British representative. The proceedings of the Commission 
are referred to in the section on History. Commencing from 
the northernmost point, namely, that which is farthest from 
the sea on the Mdshk^l river, and immediately south of the 
Kiihak fort, the line runs almost due south to a point near 
Parom, from which place it turns westward, following the 
valley of the Nihing river. Near Mand it bends to the 
south and finally enters the sea on the right bank of the 
estuary of the Dasht river. The Kdhak district thus lies on 
the Persian side of the border at its northern end, while 
Panjgdr, Parom and its dependencies, Zdmurdn, Bul6da, 

Mand and Dasht lie in Kaldt. In the plain country north 
of Gwetter bay, the line is drawn through the Drdbol hill and 
between the rivers Bdho and Dasht to the sea. The village 
of Gwetter lies on the Persian side. 

On the south, the Makrdn coast line extends from Kalmat 
to Gwetter bay, a distance as the crow flies of about 160 
miles. 

Makrdn consists of two parts, to which the word makrdndt^ Origin of 
the Makrdns, has been 'pplied by some writers. That Name, 
situated in Baluchistdn is generally known as Kdch Makrdn 
to distinguish it from Persian Makrdn. The derivation of 
the word Makrdn has been much discussed. Shams-ul- 
ulania j. J- Modi, in an article published in East and West 
in May 1904, states that Hamzah gives it as a contracted 
form of Mah Kerdn, from mah (town) situated on the shores 
of the sea (kerdn). He also notices the derivation, given by 
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some Arab writers, from its alleged founder, Mokrdn, son of 
Farek, son of Sim, son of Noah. Sir Thomas Holdich, 
Dr. Bellew, and Sir Oliver St. John consider it a corruption 
of the Persian, Mdhi khordn, i.e., <ish-caters, and point out 
that the Greeks in Alexander’s time also called the people 
Ichthyophagoi also signifying fish-eaters. Lord Curzon says 
it is a Dravidian name, and that it appears ^ Mokara in the 
“ Brihat Sanhita,” of Varaha Mihira, in a list of the tribes 
contiguous to India on the west.* Major Sykes offers an 
entirely different derivation which he connects with the 
Sanscrit word aranya or innya, signifying waste or swamp, 
and suggests that in Maka irina, the waste of Maka, he has 
traced the origin of this much debated word. In Sind, he 
states, the modern pronunciation is Makardn, exactly the 


expression of Maka tnna. ^ 

Makr^n differs from other parts of Baluchistin, except the 

State of Las B 61 a, in its possession of a fairly long line of sea¬ 
board. Inland, the general character of the country is 
mounUinous and a study of the map indicates that the 
mounUins cover by far the largest area in the country. 
They consist of three main ranges, traversing the country 
from east to west, the southernmost of which skirts the coast 
and may be called the Makrdn Coast Range ; proceeding 
northward, the next range, occupying the centre of t e 
country, is the Central Makrdn Range ; while in the north, 
separating Makrin from Khdrdn, is the Siihin 
Between these great ranges lie valleys of varying *• 
which form the natural divisions of the country. T ose 
enclosed by the Makrdn Coast Range on the south rise to a 
height of about zoo feet above sea level and may be calle 
the southern or coast division, consisting of Gaz f 
Kuldnch, Gwidar and Gwddar-f-Nigwar, and Dasht an 
Nigwar lying in the valley of the Dasht river. The secon 
or central division, enclosed between the Makrdn Coas 
Range and the Central Makrdn Range, consists of the Kec 
valley from Mand to Oshdp, lying at an elpvation of a o 
coo feet with the subsidiary valleys of Buldda and Baig 
which lie about 1,000 feet higher, and with its 
in the plateau of Kolwa also at a 

division is distinguished^y i ts gre at heat^he^*^—_ 
• by Hon. C. Curion, vol. II, p. »6i, foolnoie. 
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«Hmar.„„ • ? Td • 

.nrf r ‘I’® of the Rakhshin 

•nd Gwirgo generally, Rdghai and the little basin of Parom. 

The e,,vat.on varies from about 3.000 feet on the west to 

4.5 feet on the north-east. A characteristic of the 

low"^ n f?"*'™ O' <>i«®ion is the succession of 

extreme "** **"**' '* ‘*'®tinguished by its 

Rah^ ""'’TT of ‘he 

Kakhshin is wider but less productive. 

Tf!" i. bay. covers about 200 miles or ico in a 

aig t line. The jurisdiction of the Kh 4 n of Kalit 

ul"" t' “»'»>"«• from near 

^1° ! coastline 

asht. The east and west bays of Gwidar are in the 

disDuteTV* t*!*’!'**'- '"“"‘•"y "‘ar Plshukln is 

hM about ,i miles east 

Cans and the people of Jlwnri to Darabbelau Karag, 
•bout 2 miles west of Rds Plshukdn. ^ 

sreMrsn^h*- ****"‘** "" *“• direction, its 

forth! 'Jlu'”! 'onv**. Owing to the small rain. 

of the country, it is almost entirely desert. It presents a 
succession of and clay plains impregnated with saliferous 
matter and intersected with water-courses. From these 
plains ns. precipitous tahle-hills, with most fanUstic peaks 
and pinnacles, varying in height above sea level from about 
a,ooo feet to hillocks of so or 30 feet high. Further inland 
ranges of mounUins of varying height extend parallel to 
the coast and to each other, bare, rugged and scorched. 

The coast line is deeply indented with bays, but its most 
characteristic feature is the repeated occurrence of pro¬ 
montories and peninsulas of white clay clilTs capped with 
coarse limestone or shelly breccia which all approach the 
table-topped form. The intermediate coast is low, with 
white high sandhills or low sandhills with bushes and 
tufts of grass or in some places a strip of very low 

sand with extensive salt water and mangrove swamps 
behind it. 
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There is little vegetation to be seen except here and there, 
a clump of date trees indicating a village. Near the sea, 
the rivers, which are frequently dry or nearly so, except 
after rain, become salt water creeks which are only navi¬ 
gable by small boats. 

The soundings are generally regiilar, the bank generally 
runnmg out to about 15 miles where it ends abruptly some¬ 
times quite precipitously. A ship drawing 3 or 4 fathoms;, 
can seldom approach nearer to the land than 2 miles. Webl> 

Bank near Astdlu island is the only place dangerous to 
navigation along the coast of Baluchistdn. 

A detailed account of the littoral and the conditions; 
prevailing will be found in the Persian Gulf Pilot published 
by the Admiralty. 

The rise and fall of the tide varies in different parts fron* 

$ to 10 feet and may generally be considered about 8 feet 
at springs. 

The bays containing the best ports are Pasni and Gwddar. 

Gwetter is another large bay, part of which lies within- 
Makrdn. The Kalmat creek would make the finest harbour 
on the coast, were it not for the shoals at the entrance ; 
a place of minor importance is Rds Shamdl Bandar. The 
capabilities of these places for landing are referred to under 
‘ Harbours.’ 

The three main mountain masses in Makrdn are con¬ 
nected on the east with the chain which occupies the 
centre of Baluchistdn and eventually joins the Safdd Koh 
on the north-east. Unlike the mountains lying immediately 
to the east of them, however, the general direction of 
which is north and south, the Makrdn ranges extend east 
and west. The mean elevation of the southernmost or 
Coast Range is somewhat lower than that of the Central 
Range which, in its turn, gives place in general elevation 
to the Sidhdn Range on the extreme north. All these 
ranges exhibit similar characteristics in their greater 
height at their eastern errd, and their gradual decrease in 
elevation as they trend westward. The great masses of 
rock and conglomerate which form so conspicuous a feature 
of the ranges in the Jhalawdn country are absent in Makrdn 
and are replaced by softer formations of white or grey 

_cUy, known as r/rr/V, and distinguished by the absence of 
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stones. The Makrin ranges consist of successions of Physical 
ridges scoured and cut by torrent beds, known as ship, 
which are always dry except after heavy floods. 

Except the Bahrigarr or Coast Range none of the moun» 
tains as a whole have definite local names, but each hill 
and shoulder possesses a separate denomination. Hence 
it has been found necessary for this gazetteer to give the 
main masses such names as appear most suitable for de¬ 
scriptive purposes. 

The Coast Range or Bahrigarr, as it is called by the Makrin 
natives, skirts the Arabian Sea for about 280 miles betw'een Coast 
25 22 and 26 d N. and 61* 4^.' and 66* 3' E. Its width ^ 

varies from 35 to 70 miles, and the parallel ranges of which 
it is formed descend gradually from east to west. At its 
eastern end it 'touches the Hili hills, which bound the 
western side of the Las B 61 a plain, and it then continues 
westward in one confused mass, of which little is known to 
about the 64th. east parallel where it commences to bifurcate, 
the main mass continuing south-west and developing into 
the Tdldr-^-band ridge, which ends abruptly at Sunt Sar 
above the Dasht river, and the other part continuing due 
west from Tal-6-sar, south of Oshdp in a well-defined 
ridge, which forms the southern boundary of the K^ch 
valley, and which may be called the Gokprosh hills. 

Crossing the Dasht river the Gokprosh hills continue west¬ 
ward into Persian Makrdn. 

At Pasni the main mass runs down southward to the 
sea after which it again retreats to enclose the Kuldnch 
valley, on the western side of which it once more sends 
down an offshoot southward in the shape of the Koh-6- 
Drimb. Throughout its length, the ridges of w'hich it is 
composed increase gradually in height to the northward, the 
watershed being formed by the northernmost. As the 
slopes approach the sea, the height of the hills decreases 
and in many places they are little more than a mass of 
confused hillocks. 

At the north-eastern end of the range is the striking table¬ 
land of Dhrdn, the highest peak of which is Shak, 5,177 feet 
above sea level. Gamoi Buri (3,871) is another peak. The 
table-land runs east and west, and the mountain on 
which it lies is about 30 miles long and ij wide at its broadest 
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part. It is accessible by three routes, the Mazanrdh Iroin 
the north-east, the Chfliki from the east, and the Shak from 
the west. The easiest is the Mazanrdh, which is practicable 
but difficult for lightly laden donkeys and bullocks. The 
other two are practicable only by footmen. At the top is a 
large basin, with sides much higher than the centre, con¬ 
taining an irregular alluvial flat with the remains of an old 
stronghold. This is partly irrigated by the Dhrdn-i-kaur, 
and is cultivated by a few families of Omrdri Bizanjaus. 
The Gwahrdmzai Mlrwdris claim hijjdr and other pay¬ 
ments from the inhabitants. Sind ibex and mountain sheep 
are found on the mountain, and the date palms in the 
ravines attract the bears. In ancient days, Dhrii'n was a 
refuge for outlaws and the resort of all border miscreants 
requiring any asylum, a reputation which it still retains to 
some extent. 

To the south of Dhnin lies Rod^ni Kach ( 4 >i 93 ) south¬ 
ward again, in Las B6Ia territory, are the long ridges of 
Gorin-gatti (4,181) and Tdloi (3,022). Westward lies a 
confused mass of ridges. As the T 41 dr-^-band emerges 
northward of Kulinch, it is distinguished by the Rlzdin 
peak (2,383), Haptdri (2,232), Zahro (1,428), Karagi (i, 759 )i 
Chappi-burzag (2,495). Dalfgai-burzag (2,968) and Dar- 
wdrai-burzag (3,125). the highest peak of this part of the 
range until it ends abruptly in the Sunt-Sar head (587). A 
separate paragraph describes the Gokprosh range. 

Blanford describes the range as consisting of a pale 
grey clay or marl, more or less indurated, occasionally 
intersected by veins of gypsum, usually sandy and often 
highly calcareous, occurring in beds of great thickness. 
With this clay, bands of shelly limestone, calcareous grit 
' and sandstone are interstratified, but these usually form 
but a small portion of the mass, although their greater 
hardness makes them conspicuous at the surface. Inland, 
the clays are less developed and thinly bedded sandstones 
are the prevailing beds. The rivers rising in the range 
include the Pirkan tributary of the Hingol river which 
drains the eastern end of the range, the Basel which enters 
the sea between Ormdra and Kalmat, the Rumbar, the 
Shidi Kaur, which drains the Plddrk valley, lying between 
the eastern ends of the TAUr-^-band and the Gokprosh hills, 
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the Sawar, the Ankdrau and the Dasht which carries off the Physical 
drainage at the western end. As a rule, the river channels ^**’®‘^* 
form the best arteries of communication. 

Only one bridle-path, recently improved, crosses the belt^ 
viz., that from Pasni to Turbat ; the rest of the tracks 
which traverse it are difficult, especially those at the eastern 
end. They include a track from HingUj to Jau via the 
Arra ; a track from Ormira to Chambur in Kolwa, and 
another from Kalmat to Balor in the same valley ; a track 
from Kuldnch northward traverses the Hur pass, while that 
from Gwddar to Turbat and Tump crosses the Tdldr- 4 -band 
by the Tdldr and Asmingul passes. 

Owing to the absence of water there is no permanent 
population residing in the range and the vegetation is scant, 
though good pasture grounds exist here and there, especially 
in the valley of the Rumbar. On the east the Sangurs 
pasture their flocks and bring down dwarf palm in some 
{quantities to the coast. The Mehdizais and other nomads 
of Gwddar-i-Nigwar are to be found in the Drdmb hills, 
where also is a small amount of cultivation. The most 
common tree is the acacia, chigird^ and a kind of cactus is 
also fairly widespread ; the grasses include kdnddr, gorkdh 
(Isch^mum angitsti/oltum)^ nadag^ kdsh {Saccharum spon- 
/aueum) and barshonk. Sind ibex and mountain sheep are 
fairly plentiful on the range. 

Gokprosh, from the scene of the engagement with the Gokprosh 
Baloch rebels in 1898, appears to be the most suitable name 
to apply to the nameless offshoot of the Coast Range which 
starts from Tal-d-sar, due south of Oshdp in the K^ch 
valley, and runs due westward to Bdho Kalit in Persian 
Makrdn, separating Plddrk from Shahrak and S 4 mi, and 
Nigwar from Tump and Mand. 

It consists of a single ridge at the eastern end which, 
however, gradually widens into the usual collection of 
parallel ridges as it approaches the western boundary of the 
country. Here the little valley of Kastag is to be found 
enclosed within it. Midway in its length, the Nihing and 
K^ch rivers join at Kaur-^-awdrin and, forming the Dasht 
river, break southward through a fine gorge known as Gatt* 

The summit of the range varies considerably in its 
general character, the peaks being sometimes pointed and 
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jometimes having flat tops, - which broaden out occasionaU 
ly into plateaux of considerable extent. The principal 
ones are at the eastern end and_ include Janz 4 t ( 4 i 345 h 
■Mulch (3,984) and Khuddband (1,315)- is uninhabited 
except at Kastag, which was held by Sardir Mir Ahmad of 
B 4 ho in 1903, and was peopled by Kosagsand Lagors. The 
vegetation is similar to that of the main range. The rocks 
at the western end of the range are nummulitic, but their age 
is undecided. A little north of Kastag they consist of very 
fine grey shales and sandstones with vertical beds and a 
regular east and west strike. 

There are few difficulties in travelling across the Gokprosh 
hills. Tal- 4 -sar is crossed by the track from Pasni to Panj- 
gdr via Piddrk ! and the bridle-path from Pasni to Turbat 
crosses .the range to the south of Turbat j the m.i.n track 
from Gwidar to Turbat passes over the range between Kdni 
and Gushtang, and that from Gwidar to Tump runs via 
Pittokf .crossing the range to the north of Mach Chit. 
Several tracks also lead from Nigwar and Dasht to Mand,. 
the principal one being that which goes over the Talidir-6 
kandag to Mand, and is known as Sargw 4 p-i-rih on account 
of its frequent zigzags. 

g The Central Makrin Range occupies, as its name implies^ 
the whole of the centre of the country, between the valleys 
of Righai, Gichk and Dasht-i-Shihbinz on the north and 
the Kolwa and K^ch valleys on the south. Subordinate io 
it and connected with it by low water partings on the west, 
is the long narrow line of hills, which form a continua¬ 
tion of the Bampusht hills, and which, in the absence 
of any local name, may be called the Zangi Lak or 
Dranjuk hills. This ridge separates Righai and Gichk 
from the Rakhshdn valley, and is sometimes locally called 
the Bampusht Range. It springs with the main mass of 
the Central .Makrin Range from Dhiildri, a point to the 
south-east of Shirdza Kaldt, and both, after curving south¬ 
west, gradually take a westerly direction. At the north¬ 
eastern end the main mass consists of a single ridge known 
as the Koh-d-Patandar, but opposite Gwarjak in Mashkai, 
Ihis ridge bifurcates the upper, and higher, offshoot skirting 
the southern edge of the valley of the Gw’drgo and running 
westward past the Gorin-^-Kandag into Zdmurdn, and the 
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lower forming a larger arc and running along the northent PavaiCAC 
edge of the Kolwa and K6ch valleys to Mand. /Opposite 
Simi this ridge is called Simi Koh, and between K6ch and 
Bul 4 da is known to the people of K^ch as the Bul 4 dai Band, 
and to those of Bul6da as the K6ch Band. The latter name 
is the more common. In the east and centre of the 
belt a mass of minor ranges lie between the more prominent 
ridges just mentioned ; westward the range includes the arra 
of closed drainage known as Bdlgattar and the valley of 
Bul^da. Between the Garr hills and the main mass are 
situated the valleys of Righai, Gichk, of the Gwirgo river 
and of Parom. The whole range is about 250 miles in length 
and about 45 miles wide. 

The Koh- 4 -Patandar at the eastern extremity and the cen<> 
tral part of the range contains little that calls for remark* 

There are no permanent inhabitants but a few Muhammad 
Hasni, Rakhshini and Sdjdi nomads visit the hills for pastur¬ 
age. The trees are confined to some scattered specimens 
of olive and pistachio and occasional patches of dwarf palm, 
and in the torrent beds are to be seen some of the coarser 
grasses usual in this part of the country. The two highest 
peaks are situated on the west of Mashkai, Zung (7,490) and 
Rdhat (7,100). From this point the elevation of the northern 
ridge of the main mass decreases to about 5,000 feet, and 
this decrease continues to about 4,500 in the neighbourhood 
of the western border. The southern ridge is lower, the 
elevation being only about 2,700 feet at the western end of 
the K^ch Band. A separate description is given of the 
Zangi Lak hills. 

The most interesting part of the range and the only one ZAmuHb. 
which is inhabited is Zdmurdn, so called from a creeping 
plant xdmar, which grows in abundance there. It consists 
of the hilly tract lying between Niz6nagin, to the east of 
Ushtar-kand and Hung in Persian territory. On the north 
it is bounded by the valley of the Nihing and on the south 
by the valley of the Kulbar river and BuI6da. ZIrruki 
(4,242), Machi (4,453), Hishar (4,578) and Buz 4 p (4,270) 
feet, are the highest peaks of this portion of the range. , 
Numerous small well watered villages are to be found,- 
picturesquely situated near the springs known as Jka//a^\ 
which abound in this part, and of which, according to local 
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accounts, there are 360. The most important village is 
Siih Gisi, while others are Gwinzagin, Momich, Scrag, 
Darapkin Bidi^i, Kumbi-Kallag, Siih Kumb and Tizgarin. 
Olive, bitter almond, willow and wild figs are common, and 
asafetida grows in considerable quantities in rainy years. 
Many other herbs, which are much prized by the p>eople for 
their medicinal qualities, are also found. Wheat, barley, 
rice, turrat^ onions and a little tobacco are cultivated 
in terraced fields, and pomegranates, apples, plums, 
grapes, figs, oranges ^nd limes are produced in small 
quantities. 

The inhabitants who are known as Zimurinis are 
wonderful hillmen carrying a forty pound load from Sidh 
Gisi to Turbat, a distance of 40 miles, as the crow flies, in a 
day. They are of peaceful habits and, though ready to com¬ 
bine against a common foe, rarely fight among themselves. 
They are very skilful at taking the water of the kallags to 
cultivable ground and, when necessary, split slab rocks which 
they happen to meet with by burning dwarf palm on them 
and then dashing cold water on the red hot rock. The 
principal sections are the Shamb^zai, Shiirdni, Muham- 
madzai, Sangur and Askdni. The headman belongs to the 
Shamb^zai section. Zdmurdn has always had a somewhat 
evil reputation with the authorities of Makrdn as a place of 
refuge for the free lances and discontented of the country, 
but it is now (1904) under much better control. ** Zdmurdn 
kdtnran ” or “ Zimurdn the free ” was the watchword of the 
country in former times. 

western end of the Central Makrdn Range, which is 
the only part which has been geologically examined by 
Blanford, consists of shales and thin bands of sandstone, 
apparently identical with those of the Coast Range, but 
much contorted and hardened, the shale becoming slaty and 
almost schistose with numerous veins of carbonate of lime 
in places. Some of the sandstones are massive while a few 
beds are conglomeritic, the matrix being argillaceous, the 
pebbles principally sandstone. Some hard grits are also 
found, and the sandstones occasionally have a ferruginous 
coating giving them a peculiarly dark appearance. 

All the branches of the principal river of the Makrdn 
system, the Dasht, have their sources in the Central Makran 
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Range. The Nihing, as already mentioned, carries off the 
drainage of the northern slopes of the Zdmurin hills, while 
the Gish Kaur takes off that of the Bul6da valley and the 
surrounding country, and the Kll Kaur that of the country 
further to the east. Among streams at the north-eastern 
end may be mentioned the Doriski, the Gichk and the 
R%hai. Reference has already been made to the Gwirgo, 
the basin of which lies between the main mass and the 
Zangi Lak hills. 

All the main lines of communication between the Jebri, 
Mashkai, Kolwa and K6ch valleys on the south and 
Panjgur and Rakhshdn on the north cross the range. 
They consist of tracks which are more or less suitable 
for camel carriage, but none are “ made ” with the excep¬ 
tion of the bridle-path between Turbat and Panjgiir via 
Bul^da. Beginning from the north-east the passes over the 
main mass are the Dhdl^ri between Jebri and Shir^za ; the 
Purki between Kordsk and' Rdghai, on the route from Ndl ; 
the Tank through which the Kachhi-Panjgtjr route passes ; 
the Dordski traversed by the B^la-Panjgiir route ; the Mddag 
pass on the road between Mddag- 4 -Kalit and Panjgur which 
joins the road from Turbat to Panjgi'ir to the south of the 
Gordn-^-Kandag ; the Kdtig pass over the Sdmi Koh on the 
last named route ; the Garruk pass between Kaldtuk and 
Bul^da ; the Hapt-Kandag between Buldda and Panjgur ; the 
Ushtar-kand between Buldda and Parom ; the Zardgo on the 
track to Gdshtagdn ; and finally the Kalgar on the road to the 
Nihing through Zdmurdn. As in the other ranges of Makrdn 
the only game which is fairly plentiful consists of Sind ibex 
and mountain sheep [gurdnd)', a few bear are said to be 
procurable at the western extremity and also an occasional 
panther. 

The subsidiary range which has been denominated the 
Zangi Lak or Dranjuk hills is a sharp ridge about 7 or 8 
miles wide which possesses no special interest. It gradually 
decreases in' elevation as it runs westward, the highest peak 
being Dranjuk 6,616 feet, after which comes Zardgo (5,554). 
Crossing the westward boundary of Makrdn, it amalgamates 
with the Bampusht Range which consists of shales and 
sandstones, a formation which appears to be common in the 
A.ic»Arn nart also. 
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Numerous passes cross the range, the principal being the 
Nidoki, between Shingri and Nok Ch 4 h ; the Halol and 
MurghAp between SAka KalAt and RakhshAn ; the Garr on 
the BAla-Panjgiir and Kachhi-Panjgiir routes; the KashAni 
Kandag on the road from ShAhbAnz KalAt to Isai; and the 
Darag-A-dap traversed by the GwArgo river. 

SiAhAn, from the term applied to the western extre¬ 
mity of the range, is the name which may be given 
to the long ridge which separates KhArAn from the valley 
-of the RakhshAn river and eventually disappears westward 
in the hills of Persian MakrAn. The range has never 
been thoroughly explored. It consists of two ridges ; that 
on the south runs west-south-west from a point near ShirAza; 
on the north, a parallel one starts from the desert east of 
WAshuk in KhArAn and trends westward towards Dizzak in 
Persia, where it is known as the SiAhAn or SiAnAh Koh. U 
is from this range that the name for the whole mass has been 
taken. It forms the main ridge at the western extremity cA 
the mass, but on the east its place as the main ridge is 

taken by the range on the south. 

The eastern end of the latter is variously known merely 
as Band, or as the KhArAn-RahkshAn Lath, while on 
the west and north of Panjgiir it is known as the Koh-A- 
Sabz. The Koh-A-Sabz is only well defined to the west 
of the KorkiAn pass, from which place it gradually rises to a 
height of nearly 5,400 feet before it is crossed by the defile 
known as the Tank A-Grawag. On the other hand, the 
KhArAn-RakhshAn Lath descends gradually towards Jang-jA 
^.GAjiiin in Panjgiir, and forms the hilly country between 
the latter place and the Koh-A-Sabz. It follows, therefore, 
that a traveller to the KhArAn plain on the north, from 
the part of the RahkshAn basin which lies to the east of 
the KorkiAn pass, must cross two main ridges, while 
immediately north of Panjgiir he must traverse three, viz. 
the hilly country consisting of the extremity of the 
main range and lying between Panjgdr th* 

Sabz ; the Koh-A-Sabz and the SiAhAn or SiAnih Kon 

proper. - - 

The highest point of the range is on the east and. 

Razak (6,758 feet); other peaks are Mughal Pabb ( 5»979 
feet), and Choto^-jik (5.874 feet); weelward, the ranee 
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decreases in height to about 5,000 feet. The total length 
from Shir^za to the western frontier is about 176 miles. 

The northern ridge between Wdshuk and the valley of the 
Palantik torrent is known as the Ch6r D^mi Lath ; to 
the south it encloses the valley of Ch6r D6m in the W^shuk 
nidbai of Khdrin. Its height is about 5,000 feet. At 
Its western end a well-known peak is H^tdi, which lies 
to the-west of the Tank-^-Zurrati, through which the 
Mdshkdl river breaks northward to the hdmun of the same 
name. 

Geologically the Siihdn range has never been fully 
examined but its general aspect is abrupt, rugged and 
broken. The Koh- 4 -Sabz portion is composed of shale and 
volcanic rock, contorted in many places into fantastic 
shapes Vfith synclinal and anticlinal curves. The shale, 
which lies'throughout in perpendicular parallel layers or at a 
slight angle to its base, gives the hills a very sharp and 
jagged appearance, but though difficult they are not unscale- 
able, very steep and precipitous escarpments being rare and 
generally limited to the sides. The range being one con¬ 
solidated upheaval, there are no valleys, ascents and 
descents from one ridge to another being made by following 
the rivulets. 

The Rakhshdn tributary of the M^shk^l river carries 
off all the drainage from the southern slopes. On the north 
a number of hill torrents descend, either to lose themselves 
in the Khdr 4 n plain, or to join the Mdshk^l river. Some of 
the more important are the Gujjar, the R^intdk, the Grisha 
Kaur, the Palantdk, the Pilin, the Bibi Lohri, and the 
Barshonki. 

Of the two gorges already mentioned, the Tank-6-Grawag 
lies in the Koh-^-Sabz and the Tank-^-Zurrati in the nor¬ 
thern ridge of the Sidhin Koh. The former is so termed 
from the reeds called grawag which grow here in great 
abundance. There is also a small patch of cultivation with 
a few date.trees at the point where it makes its first turn. 
It is 6 miles in length and is easily passable when the river 
is low, but is subject to great and violent floods. The 
latter is just over 8 miles long and of medium width, being 
nowhere less than 80 yards and generally nearly 150. 
The perpendicular cliffs which enclose it are about aoo 
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feet in height. Quicksands exist at some of the fords. 
There is perennial water in both defiles. 

The range possesses no permanent inhabitants ; among 
the nomads who pasture their flocks on it are the Muham¬ 


mad Hasnis, Nasrois, BuIIozais, Sopaks and Hdjizais of the 
Rakhshdn valley and a few people from Kiihak called Sidhdni. 
Some nomads from the Khdrdn plain also visit it, chiefly 
Rdkis and Kvichai Sidhp.dd and Taghdpi Rakhshdnis. 

The range is crossed by numerous footpaths and by a 
good many tracks which are used by men with bullocks^ 
donkeys, etc. Among the latter are the Siminj, Sabzdp, 
Kdsag, Midni, Sordni and S^chi. Commencing: from the 
east the passes chiefly used by caravans are the Zard, to the 
northwest of Shirdza ; the Pdlidz, north of Ndg-6-Kaldt ; 


and the Sagdr-d-Kandag and Korkidn passes on the road 
from Isai to Wdshuk. The Hdtdi is an important pass 
north of Tank-d-Grawag, on the road from Panjgur to 
Dehgwar in Khdrdn. 

No forests exist on the range ; many of the torrent beds 
contain tamarisk, and some asafetida is collected on it By 
Afghdns in good years. The date palm flourishes in 

^''^Forhydrographical purposes Makrdn may be divided into 
a southern, northern and eastern division. The former, 
which lies to the south of the watershed of the Central 
Makrin Range, is drained by the largest river in the 
country, the Dasht, and by several minor streams such as 
the Shidi Kaur and Basol : the northern, drained by the 
Rakhshdn, includes the valley of the same name and that of 
thP Gw; 4 rtro : the eastern division consists of the Gichk 
and Rdghai valleys and the upper 

the surface water of which joins the Mashkai tributa^ 
of the Hingol river. The streams in 
the Gichk and RAghai, which unite near S 4 ka Kalit and 
join the Mashkai through the gorge called Tank at a 
point south of Gwarjak; the DorAski which joins the Mashkai 
near DAt ; and the Wahli which drains J™;;" 

a point to the east of a line drawn from Upper MAIAr 
toGushAnag Of these streams, those that merit descrip¬ 
tion are the Dasht and its tributaries the ShAdi Kaur, the 
Basol, the RakhshAn, the Gichk, the RAghai, and the Tank. 
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The Dasht river is formed by the junction of the Nihing 
and the K6ch Kaur at Kaur-6-awirin, the point in the K6ch 
valley between Kalituk and Ndsirdbdd where the river breaks 
southward through the Gokprosh hills. The K6ch Kaur in 
its turn is formed by two streams, the Gish Kaur and the 
Kil or Kiil Kaur.* 

The Gish Kaur has its head waters in the w’estern and 
north-western end of the Bul^da valley, and drains the latter 
and the west central part of the Central Makrin Range. 
Its principal affluents are the Gazbastin, the Piri Kaur and 
the Sh6tdp. The flow of the water is not perennial through¬ 
out, but it expands, at short intervals, into large shallow 
pools from which the permanent villages of Bul^da are 
irrigated. From these pools the Main^z, the Sulo, the Chib, 
the Jawdn Marddn, the Juhli and the Miribdd kaurjos have 
been taken off, the Jawin Mardin kaurjo being the largest. 
Occasionally thick jungles of tamarisk, reeds and kahtir 
occur in which pigs abound. The banks are low in this part 
of its course and the bed pebbly. From Bul^da the stream 
trends southward in a rocky tortuous course as it breaks 
between the K6ch or Bul6dai Band and the Simi Koh. 
Here and there are patches of jungle and pools of water. 
On debouching from the hills, it joins the Kil Kaur to the 
north of Kailag in the K6ch valley. 

The sources of the Kil or Kdl Kaur consist of numerous 
hill torrents which rise in the east central part of the CenH-al 
Makrin Range between Gorin- 4 -Kandag and upper M^Ur 
in Kolwa, the principal being the Godirri, ?ahm and Dor. 
Pacing to the east of Dashtuk and Bilgattar, the stream, 
which is not perennial but contains occasional pools and is 
studded with tamarisk jungle, pursues a tortuous course in a 
south-easterly direction to Tank-^-Pusht, the boundary be¬ 
tween the Kich and Kolwa valleys. Up to this point, the 
course is confined between mountains, but onward it ploughs 
its way deeply into the soft soil of the K6ch valley, lu 
^uthcrn or left bank is steep, precipitous and rocky, and is 
Uncultivated except at Irok and Zayak, two insignificant 
places. On the other bank many kaurjos have been ex¬ 
cavated, the principal being the Tijibin and Karki conduits 
an 4 two at Osh 4 p. The last named is a most picturesque 

* * KatkT meant a ttrcam in Baluchi. 
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place where the river expands into large pools, and there is a 
thick jungle of tamarisk and kahur, with long waving grass 
in which wild pigs abound. The Kll and Gish Kaurs unite 
to the north of Kallag near SAmi. Local accounts state 
that a large dam or a gabrband once existed across this river 
at a point called Tatagir near Tank-6-Pusht by means of 
which the valley of BAlgattar was irrigated from the Kil 
Kaur. The dam was afterwards washed away and the 


prosperity both of Bdlgattar and OshJlp destroyed. 

The course of the K6ch Kaur lies in the centre of the 
K^ch valley. Besides carrying the waters of the Gish and 
Kll Kaurs, it receives the drainage of the slopes of the K^ch 
Band on the north and of the Gokprosh hills on the south. 
Near S 4 mi it is narrow and deep, the banks being about 


35 feet, but, as it advances westward, the channel becomes 
shallower until the banks are not more than 6 feet high in 
the vicinity of Turbat, while the width has increased to 
about a mile and a half. The character of the banks is not 
uniform ; they are sometimes broken, indented and difficult, 
and sometimes consist of a shelving mud bank. As in the 
case of the confluents from which the K6ch Kaur is formed, 
the water is not perennial, but appears here and there m the 
bed in large pools from which kaurjos have been con¬ 
structed. Fairly large areas have been thus irrigated at 
S.^mi and K^ch proper. The largest are the Sdmi Kaurjo. 
the Nokkash, the Kirmin Dizz, and the Ginna 
ubiect to high floods, which, however, quickly subside, but 
hei have caused much diluvium at S 4 mi and in K^ch proper 
„d a good many acres of irrigated 'and have been carried 
:,y at both these places. Kahdr-^-Kalit has been near y 
Ld away; Kaush KaUt is threatened (1905). About 
^*rty.five years ago, the p.rpulous town of Mir., then the 
;apital of K^ch, was destroyed, but the 

tiverted to the opposite or southern bank. The Wch Kau 
liltle growth in it except a few stubby tamarisk bushes. 
’ The Nihing rises at .Sar Parom, the watershed betwee,. 

A r^chtairdn and winds its tortuous way between 
7 L“u"1 1; "b :p::ht ranges forming the boundary 

whence, skirting the Huk.ai 
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Band, it turns south*east and forms a delta to the west of Phvsjcal 
Tump spreading out into large shallow pools from which Aspects. 
the water is carried in irrigation channels for purposes of 
cultivation. The principal kaurjos are the MaUnt, Kisino, 

Khushkdba and Rdlichih. Before reaching Aspi Kahn the 
Nihing is joined by the Kulbar and Tagrdn, both of 
which are famous for their abundant pasturage. Another 
affluent, the Mandi Kaur, is dammed at three different 
points and irrigates a considerable area in Mand. Near 
the source, the surrounding hills contain pistachio trees 
and lower down tamarisk and kahtir are to be seen. The 
scenery in the upper part, where the channel is narrow- 
bet ween precipitous banks, is desolate in the extreme. In 
Tump the banks are low, about 4 feet, and the width is 
about half a mile. Like the K6ch Kaur, the Nihing also 
sometimes causes diluvium, and in 1903 carried away a few 
fields and many date trees in Tump. The water of the river 
is good and fresh. It is only after rain that a continuous 
stream is to be seen above ground. 

The Dasht river proper breaks through the jGokprosh The Dasht. 
range below Kaur-^-awArdn and falls into the sea by a large 
creek which is tidal for la or 15 miles. Like its confluents, 
the Dasht is not a continuous stream and only Alls after 
rain. At other times water is only to be found in pools. 

After heavy rain, the rush of water from the hills on either 
side causes it to rise rapidly and inundate the land on its 
banks for a considerable distance, the land thus flooded 
being at once cultivated. Tamarisk tLnd,kahur trees are 
to be found wherever there are standing pools of water. In 
the plain the banks are high and steep and composed of 
mud, but at intervals they are ploughed down into gradual 
slopes towards the bed to admit of cultivation. Such tracts 
are known as and are noted for their fertility. The 

average depth of the banks is about ^5 feet and the width 
about 200 yards. 

The Shidi kaur rises at a water parting south-east of Shidi Kaur. 
Jimgwang, whence also Jhe Daddai and Nilag flow- 
westward. The Shidi Kaur first runs south and then turns 
eastward and, after a short distance, is joined by the 
Pidirk stream. A larger tributary is the Bahri Kaur, which 
rises on the southern slopes of the Gokprosh range in the 
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valley which contains Jamak and Gwarkop, and joins the 
Shddi Kaur near Guldmdni Bdnt, a halting^ place on the road 
from Pasni to Turbal. From the point of confluence, the 
united streams run southwards and, breaking through the 
Taldr-d-band hills, fall into the sea 2 miles north-eastward 
of Pasni. In the lower part of its course the Shddi Kaur is 
joined from the east by the Asi, Pdcharo and Dosi. 
Numerous other hill torrents join both ihe stream and its 
tributaries. The main stream ends in a large shallow creek 
with swampy banks which boats can only enter at high 
water. The channel and banks of the river bear abundance 
of tamarisk, kahtir and sometimes dwarf palm. The flow of 
water is not perennial, but it collects in frequent pools. The 
flood water is only utilized for cultivation on a few fields at 
Guldmdni Bdnt and Taloi Sunt. The floods provide the 
inhabitants of Pasni with fuel, as each brings down plenty of 
tamarisk and iahtir trees. The total length of the course is 
about 50 miles. 

The Basol rises in the hills to the south of Balor in Kolwa. 
Near its source it is known as the Karpad Kaur and a little 
lower down as the Chdtrau. The Londi and Gordni from 
the west and the Sulir from the east are its principal con¬ 
fluents. The whole length of its course, which is about 80 
miles, lies between the high clay ridges of the Makrdn Coast 
Range until it finds its way into the sea near Rds Basol, 
about 20 miles west of Ormdra. Among the mountains its 
course is tortuous and narrow, and at Abglr, the junction of 
the Karpad and Pardhin, the width is only about looriz 
yards. The water appears in pools at many places, the 
largest being at Siih-Dit, Abglr, Waqdb and Kojiri, all of 
which are said to be perennial. It is nowhere utilized for 
cultivation. There is little or no vegetation, and pasturage 
even is scarce. Nearly the whole length of the track from 
Kalmat and Ormira to Balor in Kolwa runs through the bed 
of the stream and is very bad for beasts of burden. The 
river falls into the sea through a creek in Las B6la territory, 
the land in the vicinity being low and swampy. 

The Rakhshin rises at the Nidoki pass, south-west ol 
Shireza, undei the name of the Nilg, and, running south- 
westward, unites with the Lop stream at a pt^int to the west 
of Nig-ai-Kalit. It then flows west-south-west through tN 
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centre of the long valley comprising the districts of Rakh- 
shdn and Panjgiir and parallel with the Sidhdn range on the 
north and the Zangi Lak hills on the south. In Rakhshdn 
it possesses little ^r no wate^ except a large pool at 
N 4 g-ai-Kaldt from which five small corttiuits are carried for 
purposes of irrigation ; in Panjgiir, flow^ver, it expands into 
a series of bright clear pools connected with each other 
by small water channels ruripin^ over a pebbly bed. The 
banks are here bordered with numerous date groves and 
most of the water is used for irrigation. To the west of 
Kallag, the last village in Panjgiir, is Dabbag, where there 
are more pools and much long grass, tamarisk and kahtir 
trees in which wild pigs are to be found. The only consider¬ 
able affluent joining the river west of Panjgiir is the Mazan 
Dashtuk Srom the west, the Askini from the east, and 
the Gwdrgo from the south. After traversing Panjgiir, Ae 
main stream turns northwaHl and join's the Mdshk^l river 
from Kiihak just south of'the point where it bursts through 
the Koh- 4 -Sabz range by the'Tank-6-Grawag or Grawag 
defile. 

The Mdshk^l, which is described in the Gazetteer of 
Kh^rin, crosses the Sidh 4 n range at Tank-6-zurrati and runs 
along the western side of Khdrin to the H 4 miin-i-Mishk^l, 
the total length from the source of the Rakshhdn being 258 
miles. 

Though a considerable water course, the banks of the 
Rakhshdn are low, shelving and irregular, consisting of the 
hard clay known as ^r/t. In Panjgiir the average depth 
is about 6 feet and the width about miles. It carries 
high floods, but owing to its breadth they never do much 
harm. The bed contains little tamarisk or grass to relieve 
the monotony of the barren region which it traverses. 
Though the river is easy to cross, dangerous quicksands 
exist in some places. 

In the time of the Maliks the river is said to have been 
dammed by the large dan// close to Bunistdn, the western 
part of Isai, the remains of which are still known as Band-d- 
gillar. 

The Gwdrgo, the only important affluent of the Rakhshdn, 
rises at Kork, or Gichki Sargwaz, the water-parting between 
the valleys of Gichk and Shahbdnz. The principal affluents 
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are the Guzdairza, Gwani and SorAn. It runs west throug’h 
the soft soil with a wide sandy bed, the mud banks being^ on 
a-* average about 7 f®®^ high. The channel is nearly always 
dry and floods are rapidly carried off. A great deal of 
tamarisk, dwarf palm, kufiar (ZtMvphus jujuba) and kahur 
grow along these banks, affording excellent pasture for 
flocks. Ver>’ little cultivation is now carried on, but it is 
evident that the alluvial soil was once very productive. In 
ShahbAnz there are traces of old dams which were apparent¬ 
ly used for irrigation. 

Passing to the north of ShahbAnz KaUt and to the south 
of Kobun Kalit, and then turning north-west, the stream 
crosses the Zangi Lak ridge, here known as the Bampusht 
hills, at Darag-ai-Dap and joins the Rakhshin at Binga 
KaUt to the west of Panjgiir. 

The Gichk and RAgbai streams drain that part of MakrAn 
which slopes south-eastward. Both of them enter the Tank 
and join the Mashkai tributary of the Hingol. The Gichk 
rises at Gichki Sargwaz, opposite to’the head-waters of the 
GwArgo, and runs eastward through the Gichk valley 
passing to the south of SAka KalAt or Kahn. Eventually if 
makes a bend south-east and joins the RAghai Kaur among 
the lower spurs of the Central MakrAn Range. From its 
source to Sar-Ap, a halting place about 13 miles west of 
SAka KalAt, there is no water. From Sar-Ap the water 
increases in volume until there is a running stream at its 
confluence with the RAghai. The bed and banks of the 
stream are covered with tamarisk and other trees, there 
being an abundance of kahtir west of SAka KalAt. There is 
also plenty of grass in the bed. The stream receives no 
affluents worth mention. The banks are low, irregular and 
shelving. The total length is about 50 miles. 

The RAghai rises at the watershed south of the small 
basin of Kappar and trends south-westward through the 
valley of the same name until, turning south, it joins the 
Gichk river at a place called Tank where the KhArAn Chief has 
a thdfM. This is Tank west ; Tank east lies at the opposite 
end of the Tank stream near the southern extremity of the 
Mashkai valley. No affluents of importance join the RAghai. 

The water is nowhere perennial, but it appears throughout 
in large pools at frequent intervals. At Plzg, a kaurjo has 
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been constructed. The whole of the course of the Righai 
Kaur is thickly covered with tamarisk, dwarf palm and g'rass, 
and the bed affords shelter to caravans from the bitter blasts 
of the gorich wind during winter. The route from Kalit to 
Panjgur follows the right bank throughout. The total 
length is about 6o milas. 

The Tank river below the junction of the Gichk and 
Righai streams winds a Vtortuous course through the 
Patandar portion of the Central Makrdn Range in a south¬ 
easterly direction. Here and there tamarisk and dwarf 
palm with plenty of grass are to be seen^^and there are pools 
at intervals. The largest is the Katli Gwarm which the 
Panjgur Nakfbs visit for purposes of fishing. A fee, 
usually at 4 annas per donkey load, is levied by the Kh4r4n 
and Muhammad Hasni chiefs for the right of fishing, 
but the rate is frequently altered. The bed is about 50 
yards wide and would^ be dangerous in case of a heavy 
flood. The Tank joins the Mashkai river about 13 miles 
to the south of Gwarjak. A little cultivation is done at 
Pasht Koh, and a kaurjo is used for irrigation at Tank 
east. 

Opinions on the scenery of Makrdn have generally been 
unfavourable. “To give an idea of the physical nature of 
Makrdn ” wrote Sir Charles Macgregor, “ take one of those 
big brown stones one sees all over Baluchistan, which, look¬ 
ing as if they had just come out of a fire, very aptly represent 
Makrin, and just put a few specks of green on it and the 
picture is complete.” 

Sir Thomas ^oldich in The Indian Borderland gives a 
more detailed picture and writes :—“ The mountain scenery 
of this part of Makrdn is not exhilarating.* A dead monotony 
of laminated clay backbones, serrated like that of a whale’s 
vertebrae, sticking out from the smoother outlines of mud 
ridges which slope down on either hand to where a little 
edging of sticky salt betokens that there is a drainage line 
when there is water to trickle along it ; and a little faded 
decoration of neutral-tinted tamarisk shadowing the yellow 
stalks of last year's forgotten grass along its banks, such 
was the sylvan aspect of a scene which we had before us 
only too often. 

* Fio'ii I he coast northward to Kiihak.— Eti. 
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“ But there were also briffht spots where the oleander 
grew, and pools of water that looked none the worse for 
being salt; and here and there a few date palms, where a 
certain regularity about the setting of the boulders suggest¬ 
ed the pre-historic existence of a small hamlet and a few 
acres of cultivation. This sort of scenery carried us far 
inland ; but as we progressed northward the rule of the road 
as regards landscape was broken by the broader cultivated 
valleys, which intersect MakrAn from east to west. Had we 
been following up the length of these valleys instead of 
crossing them at right angles, our way would have been 
plain, and much of our path beautiful. For Makrdn is a 
country of most surprising contrasts. In the direction in 
which we were travelling we only lit on such valleys as Kej 
( K6ch ) and Bolida ( Bul6da ) at long intervals. When we 
did so it was hard to recognise that we were in Makrdn at 
all, so different was the aspect of the country. Instead o 
the serrated outlines of jagged and barren clay hills, and . 
the white twists of a narrow little pathway woven amongst 
the rocks, we found ourselves surrounded by palm groves 
set in the midst of emerald-green crops of young wheat, 
with here and there a white-crowned citadel over-toppmr 
the palm plumes and looking as pretentiously feudal and 
arist^ratic as if it had been built of Scotch granite instead 

of underdone mud bricks. . • r * 

The country contains no lakes, but a character.st.c feature 
of the country consists of the kaps or areas of closed 
drainage which occur in Kolwa, Bdigattar and Parom. They 
are often of considerable extent, that at Parom having a 
diameter of about la miles. Ordinarily the centre is dry, 
but after heavy rain, the drainage from the surrounding 
hills forms a shallow lake. The area liable to inundation is 
unmistakably delineated by a verdureless expanse of dazzling 
whiteness, produced by the salts left after the evaporation 
of the waters. Speaking of the Bdlgattar hap, Maegregor 
remarked that though there was no sign of the saltness of 
the soil along the edge, where it had already dried up when 
he was there, the ground underneath must have been 
intensely salt, as, though the rain had fallen only two days 
before, the water had already become so impregnated with 
salt as to be quite brackish. Salt is obtained from the haps. 
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and has been found on analysis to yield a high percentage of 
''Odium chloride. 

The only island lying otf the coast is that of Haptilir, 
AstJlIu or Astola, an accoUnt of which will be found in 
the Miniature Gazetteer of Kul4nch. 

As already mentioned, the principal ports are Pasni and 
Gwddar and the steamers of the British India Company now 
^*905) touch at both these places. Kalmat, Ris Shamil 
Bandar, and Jiwnri and the mouth of the Dasht river in 
Gwetter Bay are of minor importance. Thb great drawback 
to them all is the shoals, which necessitate ships anchoring 
from I ^ to 3 miles from the shore and the roughness of the 
surf which makes landing very difficult except in fine 
weather. ^No facilities for landing exist anywhere. Mer¬ 
chandise and animals have to be transferred to open boats in 
order to be put on shore. Since the communications with 
the interior have been improved, Pasni forms the most con¬ 
venient port for travellers going to and coming from Makrdn. 

Pasni, which is 194 miles from Karachi, lies in a great bay, 
the extreme south point of which is known as Jcbel Z'arrdn. 
It presentsan open roadstead, but is not so well protected as 
Gwidar Bay further up the coast. Eastward of Jebel Zarr^n 
and nearer to the village of Pasni lies R 4 s Juddi which rises 
to a height of about 150 feet. A small shallow bay is en¬ 
closed between it and Jebel Zarr6n. A sand-bank to the 
south of the mouth of the Shddi Kaur runs for some distahce 
eastwards, and an extension of this bank is said to run 
southward towards Rds Juddi at no great distance from the 
main land which might possibly be used as the site of a 
breakwater. Large boats, carrying i ,000 bags, are said by the 
natives to be able to come within about 100 yards of the 
shore and discharge. The distance from high to low water 
is said to be 62 yards^ During the three months of the 
monsoon small fishing boats can follow their ordinary' 
occupations, but trade in large vessels is practically at a 
stand-still. 

The town of Gwidar (258 miles from Karachi) stands on 
a sandy isthmus to the northward of Gwddar head, a block 
of highland 7 miles in length, east and west by i4 miles wide, 
and overlooks Gwidar east bay which is well sheltered 
from south-westerly winds and sea, but the monsoon winds 
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cause vessels fo roll heavily. Vessels drawing 3 fathoms 
have to lie 1 j miles off shore. The west bay, from Gwidar 
head to Plshukin, is 9 miles wide and 7 miles deep. 

A description of Kalmat will be found in the Miniature 
Gazetteer of Kulinch. The drawbacks to its use as a 
harbour are the shoals at the entrance, the absence of a 
good water-supply, and the difficulty of communication with 
the interior. 

RAs Shamdl Bandar lies about 23 miles west of Jebel 
Zarr^n, the furthest point of Pasni bay, and 220 miles from 
Karachi. It is a small bay to the eastward of the R^s 
Shamil cape which is frequented by fishing boats and 
affords small vessels shelter in westerly winds. Like other 
bays it is shallow. 

Jiwnri, 290 miles from Karichi, lies about 2^ miles to the 
north of the cape at the east entrance of Gwetter bay, which 
is nearly 16 miles wide by 8 miles deep. The village lies in 
a cove which is much exposed, but differs from other villages 
on the coast owing to its situation on rocky cliffs some 
20 feet high. The water-supply is meagre and obtained from 
wells in a hill torrent. 

The Jiwnri cliffs extend 3 or 4 miles up the bay, after 
which the east side is sandy with rocky hills at a short 
distance from the beach. The whole north of the bay is 
very low with many creeks and mangrove swamps. The 
largest creek is that of the Dasht river, which is tidal for 12 
to 15 miles. The river at its mouth is about 400 yards 
broad, with flat, sandy banks, almost flush with the' water. 
For 4 miles further up, the depth at flood varies from 2 
to 3^ fathoms in the deepest places, and the width gradually 
lessens to 100 yards. At 6 miles the width still further 
diminishes to 80 yards, and the depth to 6 feet, and this 
continues to the tenth mile. From this the depth goes on 
decreasing till, at the fifteenth mile from the mouth, 3 feet 
can hardly be got at high tide. 

The little that is known of the geology of Makrcin is 
confined to the coast and the following account is given by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford of the Geological Survey of India, who 
acepmpanied the Persian Boundary Commission of 1871-2.* 
“ Throughout the Makr^n or Baluchistcln coast, from near 

* Eastern Hertia^ V’ol. (I, paKC 461. 
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the frontier of Sind to the entrance of the Persian Gulf, the 
hills and headlands are composed of late tertiary formation, 
differing entirely in mineral character from the gypsiferous 
series of Loftus, of which, or part of which, it may, however, 
be a marine equivalent. The distance from the coast to 
which this group extends is quite unknown, except near 
Gw^dar, where it is found for about 20 miles inland before 

the nummulitic formation crops out from beneath it. 

• * • « • 

“ For this formation I have proposed the name of the 
Makrin group,* which may be retained until the position of 
the beds in the general series is determined. The prevailing 
rock along the coast is a pale grey clay or marl, more or 
less indurated, occasionally intersected by veins of gypsum 
usually sandy, and often highly calcareous, occurring in 
beds of great thickness. With this, clay bands of shelly 
limestone, calcareous grit and sandstone are interstradfied, 
but these usually form but a small portion of the mass, 
although their greater hardness makes them conspicuous at 
the surface. Inland, near Gw^dar, the clays are less 
developed, and thinly bedded sandstones are the prevailing 
beds. 

“ Nothing accurate has been determined hitherto as to 
the thickness of the Makr^n group, and very little can be 
stated as to any definite distinctions to be drawn between 
the different beds of which it is composed. From the 
sections exposed on the sides of the hill-ranges in Baluchis¬ 
tan, it is probable that not less than an aggxegate thickness 
of 2,000 or 3,000 feet can be assigned to the group ; prob¬ 
ably this is much below the truth. From what little was 
seen of the basal portion near Bdhu Kaldt, where the 
Makrin beds rest upon the nummulitics, it ems probable 
that the grey clays, w,ith rather thick bands of calcareous 
sandstone, as at Gwddar, are the upper members of the 
group, that the.sandstone beds become thin and much more 
numerous below, and at the same time less calcareous, 
while, still further down, sandstone predominates, and 
clay, if it occurs, is altogether subordinate. But it is not 
quite certain that the sandstones without clay are not’ 
nummulitic . 

• /ftcordM, Gtologicnl Survey of '872, W p. 43. 
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** The rocks of the Makrin group are highly fossiliferous, 
bpt unfortunately the fossils have not hitherto been fully 
examined, and, therefore, all that can at present be said of 
their age is that they represent a portion of the later tertiary 
epoch. From a cursory examination of some shells collect¬ 
ed by Captain Stiffe, Mr. Etheridge thought that miocene 
forms could be detected amongst them, but the same 
gentleman has very kindly examined a larger collection 
made at Gwidar by Dr. Day, to whom 1 am indebted for an 
opportunity of examining them, and he considers that the 
shells collected have a very late facies, and may even be 
pleistocene.” 

Arrian,* in describing Alexander the Great’s march through 
Gadrosia, quotes Aristoboulos’ account of the myrrh trees 
which grew plentifully in the desert, and of the collection of 
the drops by the Phoenicians who followed the army as 
sutlers. Holdich, in an articlet on Alexander’s retreat from 
India, suggests that this was the exudation of the tamarisk. 
Spikenard is also mentioned by Aristoboulos as growing in 
abundance, and another tree which grew in places washed 
by the sea had leaves' like that of the laurel and bore a 
flower with sweeter perfume than white violets. McCrindle 
quotes Chinnoch’s opinion that this was the snow-flakei 
but it may be noted that the mangrove is also fairly plentiful 
on the coast. Another kind of thorny stalk was also 
noticed, which grew on dry land and was armed with a thorn 
so strong that if the dress of a rider got entangled ip it, he 
was pulled off his horse. No doubt this was some kind of 
Acacia. 

The vegetation of the country is similar to that which 
occurs generally throughout southern Baluchistin and 
consists of an ill-favoured, spiny scrub. Such species as 
Capparis aphylla^ Salvadora oleoides^ Ziayphut jujuba^ Pro- 
sopis spicigera^ AcantModium spicatum^ Tamarix articulata^ 
several kinds of Acacia^ and many Astragali are common. 
The Perso-Baloch Boundary Commission of 1896 found that 
there was always a plentiful supply of the grass called 

■ McCrindle'v Ameirmt Imdim, its Imxmsism hy AUjtmmdsr tks Grwmt, 
par* *7<»- 

t Fybli»ba«J ia lh« JsmrnsU •/ tks UmitsU Sarritt institutiam, VuL 
XXlll, No. iia 
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barshonk even in places in which drought had occurred for Physical 
several years, on which horses did well. A list of some of Aspects. 
the principal plants found in Makrin giving’ the local and 
botanical names will be found in the Appendix. 

Besides barshonk^ the commonest grasses in the valleys 
are gandU {Eleusine flagellifenf^ indar kdh {Trianthenia ^ 
pentandra), kdsh {SacchUrum), dil (Andropogon) and drug 
(Eragrosjis cynosuroides) ."^Kdsh and dd also^row in 

the hills where gorkdh {/scfidemum angustifoUumS is also 
common. 

The characteristic wild animals are few in number and Zoo\ony. 
similar to those common to the south of Baluchistdn. They 
include the Sind ibex, leopards, wolves, jackals, foxes and 
mountain sheep with occasional bears, hysnas and badgers. 

Wild pig are met with in the neighbourhood of Panjgiir, and 
are numerous at Oship in the K6ch valley, in Bul6da, and 
at Awirdn in Kolwa. Ravine deer are common throughout 
the country, especially near the coast. Hares are found in 
the plains and field rats do a good deal of damage in the 
cultivated areas. Of game birds, grey partridge and sisi 
are scarce and only found in the Zdmurdn range ; a few 
black partridge haunt the jungles on the river banks and 
wild duck frequent the pools of the river beds in winter. 

Snakes are met with throughout the country ; they are less 
numerous in the north, but increase in the centre and 
south. Of the deadly species, the most common is a 
small one locally called garr and a black one known as 
sidhmdr. 

Each of the natural divisions of the country pbssesses ciimHie and 
climatic peculiarities of its own. The coast has a moderate .Seasons, 
climate, intermediate between that of Karachi and the 
Persian Gulf, and the seasons are less marked than in the 
interior ; further inland is a zone of extreme dryness and 
great heat; the elevated valley of Panjgdr has a slightly 
more temperate climate. That of the coast appears to varx’ 
con.siderably in different localities, but the Europeans who 
have been stationed at various times at the Indo-European 

• Alt nccouni of the toolog’)- of Persian Baltichisl^ii and of the ihoreii 
of the PerftiAO Gulf, where the conditions appcAr to he Bimilnr tr those 
peeveilinf ie Mekrin, is fiveo in Ensterm PmU, Vol. II. by Dr. W. T. 
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telegraph offices on it have not found the conditio^ 
generally insalubrious. Gaidar had, indeed, o be 
Lndoned at one time owing to its unheal.h.ness^, which 
was attributed to the action of mud volcanoes in the bay. the 
eruptions discolouring the water and causing a stench which 
made life on shore absolutely intolerable ; but the place now 
(1905I appears to be regaining its former salubnty, though 
stagers suying for any length of time are liable to 

Both Kdch and Panjgdr have an evil reputation for 
unhealthiness in the summer months, fever being nfe in 
both localities. The plague of flies at the time of the date 

harvest is indescribable. • 

The weather on the coast is generally remarkably fine. 
Although Makrin lies beyond the limits of the south-west 
monsoon, the effects of the latter are felt from June to 
September in the heavy swell, the damp cloudy weather, and 
the lowering of the temperature. The dampness of t e 
climate between March and September, and the higher 
temperature at the western end of the coast, as compar 
with that of the east, are marked features at this time of year. 
The Persian Gulf Pilot describes the weather from January 
to March as generally settled, but with occasional strong l^d 
breezes from the north-east and north-west. The wind in 
January is cutting. The weather continues fine in April and 
May, but it is hazy and the air is damp with strong 
from the sea. The heat now gradually increases, especially 
when the hot wind is blowing from the interior. In June 
and July, the heat becomes oppressive until lowered by the 
monsoon winds from the west-south-west which continue 
during Auguct and September. In the last two month., 
however, the air is much cooler and clearer, the sweU is leM. 
and native craft, which are drawn up on the beach at the 
commencement of the monsoon,' put to sea again emly m 
August. From October until December the weather 
again fine, cool, and’clear, with occasional rain. 

The central division includes the hottest parU of MaW^ 
which are litUe known to Europeans, but where, 

,0 the native saying, the heat is «. great in 

egg. can be cooked and bulleU melted by laying them on tn 

sands exposed to the sun. 
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Here and in Panjgdr the year is locally divided into three 
seasons : spring^ from March to May [iabdgwdt) ; summer 
from June to October {dmin) \ and winter from November 
extending into a short spring about February {simistdn and 
bahdr gdh). This is the agricultural year as recognised by 
the cultivators. There is about a month's difference 
between the seasons in R6ch and Panjgiir, in the latter the 
which extends into Ap^il is longer and better marked. 
The autumn is not recognised, though the people have a 
name for it, idk riich^ or the fall of the leaves. It occurs in 
October and November. The winter is dry and healthy, and 
the climate in spring is not unpleasant. 

During the summer, dense fogs, called nod^ are not 
uncommon, wetting everything like rain and always 
appearing in the morning. The dew at night is also heavy 
at this time of year, for which reason, as well as to protect 
himself from the mosquitoes, every Makrdni is provided 
with a mosquito curtain. 


The northern division is cool in summer and cold in 
winter. In winter, the north or north>west wind, known 
as gorich^ is particularly cutting. 

Thermometer readings taken at Panjgdr from May, 1892, 
to February, 1893, indicated the mean maximum and mini¬ 
mum temperature as exhibited below :— 


May and June 

July 

August 

September ... 

• 

November ... 

December ... 

February 

The extreme temperature ranges 
to below freezing point in winter 


Maximum 

(Degrees). 

102 

103 

• • 100 

93 

73 

62 

58 


Minimum 

(Degrees). 

7a 

7 » 

. 73 

64 

44 


} 


4> 


from 113“ in J une and J uly 


The rainfall is very scanty and uncertain, with long 
periods of drought, at times extending to two or three years. 
Rainfall records have not been kept for Makrin, but, at the 
outside, the average amount received do^ not exceed a few 
inches. Most is received in the mountains where flashes of 
lightning occasionally warn the inhabitants of the plains 
that floods may be expected in the rivers. The rain 
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jrenerally falls either in the winter from November to March, 
when it comes from the north-west, or during the summer 
in July and August, when it comes from the south-west or 
south-east. Rain at the former time is known as bahdrgdJi 
and at the latter as bashshdm. The winter rainfall is 
lighter on the whole, but is more abundant in the west than 
in the east which receives its most copious supply from the 
heavier storms of the summer. Occasionally, very heavy 
down-pours occur, causing considerable damage to culti¬ 
vation. Much diluvium was caused in this way by floods in 
K^ch during 1903. Besides the summer and winter falls, 
the only other rainfall takes place in sudden showers in 
April and May and is known as tardpi. 

The general absence of rain and the sudden floods, caused 
in the plains by rain occurring in the hills, were both 
noticed by Alexander’s army on its march through Makriin, 
and Asrian writes: “For the country of the Gadrosians, 
like that of the Indians, is supplied with rains by the 
Etesian (monsoon) winds ; but these rains do not fall on the 
Gadrosian plains, but on mountains to which the clouds are 
carried by the winds where they dissolve in rain without 
passing over the crests of the mountains." Arrian also, 
mentions that one night a torrent that had become swollen 
by unpcrceived rain came rushing dowm with such violence 
that it destroyed a number of followers, women and children, 
and swept away the baggage and animals that had beeq, 
encamped near its bed. 

The south-west monsoon sets in between the 6th of June 
and the loth of July and is accompanied or preceded by wind 
and a heavy swell from the south-west or west-south-west. 
The strength of the wind, which continues up to the end of 
August or sometimes to the middle of September, gradually 
moderates. It is less felt at Gwddar than further to the 
east. The sea breezes are light from October to January 
and then increase in strength up to May. They are known 
inland as chUi or chilim and mirr sitamdl. Along the coast, 
winds from the north-east set in during winter about mid¬ 
night or some hours later, and, veering to the eastward, 
cease about noon on the following day. The north-wester 
of the Persian Gulf \^shamdl) blows along the coast about 
once a year and lasts for two or three days. 
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Inland, north and- north-west winds {£9Hch) prevail 
from October to February, and are particularly strongs 
towards the end of the cold weather. They carry clouds of 
dust and are piercing^Iy cold, sometimes causing* mortality 
among the flocks and even among human beingsu The 
becomes a burning hot wind at the end of March and 
during April and May, when it is known as liwdr. The 
change in the from cold to heat is noticed in local 

proverb : “ Double faced is pleasant at neither season : 

in winter it is bitter ; in summer it turns into the liwdr." 
In spring the south-west wind \Jahlgwdt) blows, helping to 
ripen the standing wheat. The jahli, and the »irr gwdt, 
mentioned above, prevail up to the end of September, 
During^ the monsoon the east wind {sargwdt) sometimes 
springs up bringing rain with it. 

The cyclones of the Arabian Sea do not reach the Makrdo 
coast, but heavy gales {airop) occasionally do damage ; in 

1899 a large number of date and mango trees were uprooted 
by one in K^ch. 


An earthquake was fck in Kolwa and K6ch in the samt 
year restoring a spring that had dried up at Balor in th« 
former locality. Earthquakes do not, however, appear to be 
of so common occurrence as in some parts of Baluchistdn. 

Owing to Its position athwart the main line of communi- 
cation between the Middle East and India, no part ol 
Baluchistan has figured so largely in ancient annals as 
a r n, m addition to which the country Itself is full ol 
legendary lore, going back to the most ancient times 
Among such stories, one is told of the tima of David, when 

the •>y eotombinjr themselves in 

e small cairns (known to the Baloch as dimbi) to escaoe 

Cyms and“se““^‘T“'’"“® 

Cyms and Semiramii to march through the country 

warrmade '"’r'*'’”" Alexander the Great MtZ’. 

ards made his.famous expedition, have been recorded by 

Firdousi sings of the District in the 
* ‘>^“»e-g:round between the Irdnian and 
n mgs. Makrdn, we are told, formed part of the 
possessions of Irdn during the reign of King Kdds, who 

'904* *' TAt Country 0/ Atakrdn, its past 

Huiory by Shamsul-Ul^mi J, J. Modi, . 
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is spoken of as touring in all his dominions including 
Makrdn, whence he took boat to other parts of his 
territories. The country’ afterwards .appears to have passed 
temporarily to the Turdnians under Afrdsidb, who, in their 
turn, .were again driven out by Kai Khusrau, who thus 
regained the country after having fought five pitched battles. 
The latter is said to have remained a year in Makrdn and to 
have effected much improvement in the agricultural con¬ 
dition of the country by importing expert cultivators from 
all parts of the world, ordering them to lay out fruit 
gardens and attend to the pasture grounds for his horses 
and hunting grounds. On leaving, he appointed one 
Ashkash as Governor, and it may have been the latter who 
named the two kdr^ees in Turbat, still known as the Kausi 
and Khusrawi, after his royal patrons. 

Another hero of the Shdhndma^ round whose name local 
tradition is woven, is that of Bahman, son of Asfandidr, 
there being both a Bahmani damh^ or mound, in Turbat, 
and a Bahmani kdrds. According to the local story, 
Bahman's death occurred in the Apsar jungle near Turbat, 
where he was swallowed by a-dragon in the presence of 
Rustam’s grandson, Barz^n, who, to fulfil a vow which 
he had been forced to take when captured by Bahman, 
never to draw the sword in the latter’s presence, refused to 
move a finger to help the enemy of his family, but cut 
the dragon down when Bahman had been swallowed, 
ciclaiming : "I have killed Bahman to avenge my 
grandfather’s death, and I have killed the dragon to 
avenge that of Bahman.” Barz^n’s words now form the 
burden of a Baluchi song, and the story illustrates 
the familiarity of the people with Iranian names and 
legends. 

According to the Shdhndma^ Makrdn paid allegiance to Kai 
Kius, Kai Khusrau, Lehrdsp, Gushtdsp, Bahman, Huma and 
Ddrdb, and we pass from them to .Alexander the Great, whose 
march through Makrdn in 325 B.C. is a Jandmark in the 
history of the District. The story may be given in Arrian’s 
own w ords. Gadrosia, it may be premised, denotes the inland 
region which extended from the Oreitai (Las Bda) to 
Karmania (Kirmdn). The coast line is described as the 
country of Ichthyophagoi. 
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** He (Alexander)* then took again the half of the 
Hypaspists and Agrianians, and the corps of cavalry and 
the horse-archers, and marched forward to the frontiers of 
the Gadrdsoi and the Oreitai, where he was informed his 
way would lie through a narrow defile, before which the 
combined forces of the Oreitai and the Gadrdsoi were lying- 
encamped, resolved to prevent his passage. They were in 
fact drawn up there, but when they were apprised of 
Alexander's approach, most of them deserted the posts they 
were guarding, and fled from the pass. Then the leaders 
of the Oreitai came to him to surrender themselves and 
their nation. He ordered them to collect the multitude 
of the Oreitai, and send them away to their homes, since 
they were not to be subjected to any bad treatment. Over 
these people he placed Apollophands as satrap. Along with 
him he left Leonnatos, an officer of the bodyguard, in Ora, f 
in command of all the Agrianians, some of the archers and 
cavalry, and the rest of the Grecian mercenary infantry and 
cavalry, and instructed him to remain in the country till 
the fleet sailed past its shores, to settle a colony in the 
city, and establish order among the Oreitai, so that they 
might be readier to pay respect and obedience to the satrap. 
He himself, with the great bulk of the army (for H£phais- 
tifin had now rejoined him with his detachment), advanced 
to the country of the Gadrdsoi by a route mostly desert. 

• • • • • • , 

“ Thence he marched through the country of the Gadrdsoi, 
by a difficult route, on which it was scarcely possible to 
procure the necessaries of life, and which often failed tojield 
water for the army. They were, besides, compelled to march 
most of the way by night, and at too great a distance from 
the sea; for Alexander wished to go along the sea-coast, 
both to see what harbours it had, and to make, in the course of 
his march, whatever preparations were possible for the benefit 
of the fleet, either by making his men dig wells, or to seek out 
markets and an chorages. The maritime parts of Gadrdsia 

*>ook VI, chapter XXII, quoted in 
McCnndle s India \ Us Invasion by Alexander ike Great 

page 169. 

t McCnndie’a ilnciVn/ /nd«a contains several very interesting notes 
on the identification of the places mentioned by Arrian. 
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were, boWever, entirely desert. Nevertheless, he sent Thoas, 
the son 'of Mandradoros, down to the sea with a few horse¬ 
men, to see if there happened to be any anchorage or water 
not far from the sea, or anything else that could supply the 
wants of the fleet. This man, on returning, reported that ,he 
found some fishermen upon the beach living in stifling huto, 
which had. been constructed by heaping up mussel shells, 
while the roofs.were formed of the backbones of fish. He 
also reported that these fishermen had only scanty supplies 
of water, obtained with difficulty by their digjging through 
the shingle, and that what they got was far from sweet. 

“ When Alexander camO to a district of the Gadrdsian 
country, where corn was more abundant, he seized it, placed 
it upon the beasts of burden, and having marked it with his 
own seal, ordered it to be conveyed to the sea. But * 

was coming to the halting station nearest the sea, the 
'soldiers paid but little regard to the seal, and even 
“ ards themselves made use of the corn and gave a share 
it to such as were most pinched with hunger. Indeed, 
ly were so overcome by their sufferings that, as reason 
*!Lrd they took more account of the impending danger 
*1.1 which they now stpod face to face, than of the unseen 
L remote danger of the king's resentment. Alexander 
however forgave the offenders, when made aware of the 
necessity which had prompted their act. He himself scoured 
the country in search of provisions, and sent Krfitheus, the 
Kallatian, with all the supplies he could collect for the use of 
the army which was sailing round with the fleet. He also 
ordered the natives to grind all the corn they could collect in 
the interior districts, and convey it, for sale to the army, along 
with dates and sheep. He, besides, sent Telephos, one of the 
companions, to another locality with a small supply of 

thin advanced towards the capital of the Gadro^i. 
called Poura, and arrived there in sixty days after he had 
started from Ora. Most of Alexander’s historians adm 
that all the hardships which his army suffered in Asia arc no 
to be compared with the mi.series which it here experienced. 
Nearchos is the only author who says that Alexander did no 
take that route in ignorance of its difficulty, hut that he ch^ 
• Water on Ihe coa»l is ■till obtained in the aame way. — 
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it on learning’ that no one had as yet traversed it with an 
army except Semiramis, when she fled from India. The 
natives of the country say that she escaped with only twenty 
men of all her army, while even Cyrus, the son of Kambyses, 
escaped with only seven. For Cyrus, they say, did in truth 
6 nter this region to invade India, but lost, before reaching it, 
the greater part of his army from the difficulties which beset 
his march through the desert.^ When Alexander heard these 
accounts, he was seized, it is said, with an ambition to out* 
rival both Cyrus and Semiramis. Nearchos says- that this 
motive, added to his desire to be near the coast in order to 
keep the fleet supplied with provisions, induced him to march 
by this route ; but that the blazing heat and want of water 
destroyed a great part of the army, and especially the beasts 
of burdeA, which perished from the great depth of the sand, 
and the heat which scorched like fire, while a great many 
died of thirst. For they niet, he says, with lofty ridges of deep 
sand not hard and compact, but so loose that those who 
stepped on it sank down as into mud or rather into un¬ 
trodden snow. The horses and mules, besides, suffered still 
more severely both in ascending and descending the ridges, 
because the road was not only uneven but wanted firmness. 
The great distances also between the stages were most dis¬ 
tressing to the army, compelled as it was at times from want 
of water to make marches above the ordinary length. When- 
they traversed by night all the stage they had to complete 
and came to water in the morning, their distress was all but 
entirely relieved. But, if, as the day advanced, they were 
caught still marching owing to the great length of the stage, 
then suffer they did, tortured alike by raging heat and thirst 
unquenchable. 

“ The soldiers destroyed many of the beasts of burden of 
their own accord. For, when their provisions ran short, 
they came together and killed most of the horses and mules. 
They ate the flesh of these animals, which they pro¬ 
fessed had died of thirst and perished from the heat. 
No one cared to look very narrowly into the exact nature of 
what was being done, both because of the prevailing di^ 
tress and also because all were alike implicated in the same 
offence. Alexander himself was not unaware of what wa.s 
going on, but he saw that the remedy for the existing state 
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of things was to pretend ignorance of it, rather than permit 
it as a matter that lay within his cognisance. It was there- ^ 
fore no longer easy to convey the soldiers labouring under 
sickness nor others who, had fallen behind on the march 
from exhaustion. This arose not only from the want of 
beasts of burden but also because the men themselves took 
to destroying the waggons, when they could no longer drag 
them forward owing to the deepness of the sand. They had 
done this even in the early stages of the march, because 
for the sake of the waggons they had to go not by t e 
shortest roads but those easiest for carriages. Thds some 
were left behind on the road from sickness, others from 
fatigue or the effects of the heat or intolerable thirst, while 
there were none who could take them forward or remain 
to attend them in their sickness. For the army marched 
on apace, and in the anxiety for its safety as a whole, 
the care of individuals was of necessity disregarded. As 
they generally made their marches by night, some of 
the men were overcome by sleep on the way, but on 
awaking afterwards, those who. still had some strength 
left, followed close on the track of the army an^a 
few out of many saved their lives by overtaking it. The 
majority perished in the sand like the shipwrecked men 

‘^‘^nother disaster also befell the army which seriously 
affected the men themselves as well as the horses and the 
beasts of burden. For the country of the Gadrdsians, like 
that of the Indians, is supplied with rains by the Etesian 
winds ; but these rains do not fall on the Gadr6sian plains, 
but on the mountains to which the clouds are carried by the 
wind, where they dissolve in rain without passing over the 
crests of the mountains. When the army on one occasion 
lay encamped for the night near a small winter torrent to 
the sake of its water, the torrent, which passes 
about the second watch of the night became swollen y 
rains, which had fallen unperceived by the army, and came 
rushing down with so great a deluge that it destroyed mo 
of the women and the children of the camp followers, a 
swept away all the royal baggage and whatever beasts ^ 
burden were still left. The soldiers themselves, 
hard struggle, barely escaped with their lives, and a pot 
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only of their weapons. Many of them besides came 
by tbeir death through drinking, for, if, when jaded by the 
broiling heat and thirst, they fell in with abundance of 
water, they quaffed it with insatiable avidity till they killed 
^emselves. For this reason Alexander generally pitched 
his camp not in the imm'ediate vicinity of the watering-places, 
but some twenty stadia off, to prevent the men and beasts 
from rushing in crowds into the water to the danger of their 
lives as well as to prohibit those who had no self-control 
from polluting the water for the rest of the troops by their 
stepping into the springs or streams. 

Here I feel myself bound not to pass over in silence a 
noble act performed by Alexander, perhaps the noblest in 
his recoid, which occurred either in this country or, as 
some other authors have asserted, still earlier, among the 
Parapamisadai. The story is this. The army was prose¬ 
cuting its march through the sand under a sun already 
blazing high, because a halt could not be made till water, 
which lay on the way farther on, was reached, and Alex¬ 
ander himself, though distressed with thirst, was, never¬ 
theless, with pain and difficulty marching on foot at the 
head of his army, that the soldiers might, as they usually do in 
h case of the kind, more cheerfully bear their hardships when 
they saw the misery equalised. But, in the meantime, some of 
the light armed soldiers, starting off from the army, found 
Water collected in the shallow bed of a torrent in a small and 
impure spring. Having with difficulty collected this water, 
they hastened off to Alexander as if they were the' bearers 
of some great boon. As soon as they came near the king, 
they poured the water in a helmet, and offered it to him 
He took it and thanked the men who brought it, but at 
once poured it upon the ground in the sight of all. By this 
deed the whole army was inspired with fresh vigour to such 
a degree, that one would have imagined that the water 
poured out by Alexander had supplied a draught to 
the men all round. This indeed I ‘ commend above all 
others, as it exhibits Alexander's power of endurance 
as well as his wonderful tact in the maiftgement of an 
army. 

"The army met also with the following adventure in this 
country. The guides, becoming uncertain of the way, at 
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I^ISTORV. last declared that they could no longer recognise it, ^ause 
all its tracks had been obliterated by the sands which the 
wind blew over them. Amid the deep sands, moreover^ 
which had been everywhere heaped up to a uniform levels 
nothing rose up from which they could conjecture their path, 
not even the usual fringe of trees, nor so much as the sure 
landmark of a hillcrest. Nor had they practised the art of 
finding their way by observation of the stars by night or of 
the sun by day as sailors do by watching one or the other, 
of the Bears—the Phcenicians, the Lesser Bear, and all other 
nations, the Greater. Alexander, at last perceiving that he 
should direct his march to the left, rode away forward, 
taking a small party of horsemen with him. But when 
their horses were tired out by the heat, be left most 
of his escort behind, and rode on with only five men and 
found the sea. Having scraped away the shingle on the 
beach, he found water, both fresh and pure, and then went 
back and brought his whole army to this place. And for 
seven days he marched along the sea-coast, and procured 
yvater from the beach. As the guides by this time knew 
the way, he led his expedition thence into the interior 

parts.” , 

Sir Thomas Holdich has traced Alexander s route as foU 

lowing the coast to the north of the Hingol river, when he 
turned northward and passed through the mounUins at the 
back of the Tdloi ridge of the Makrdn Coast Range, emerg¬ 
ing on the shore between Kalmat and Pasni, along which he 
continued to Gwattar.* From this point the army turned 
northward towards Bampiir. 

While Alexander was traversing the interior of Makran, 
Nearchos. his admiral, was making his way with a fleet of 
small boats along the coast, starting from the mouth of 
the Indus. Arrian and other writers have given a full 
itinerary of his journey, and both Holdich and Mockler t 
have discussed the identification of various places men¬ 
tioned therein. Starting from Kalma^^wkler has 

• ./ /A. £/«./rd SrrviV. /mililylun »/ /»*o, Vol. XXllU 

No. 116, April to June 1R94. 

t r.per on the identification of placet on the MakrAn coaal me 
tluned hy Anian. Ptolemy and Marcian, by Major E. Mock e • 
/•iirnal of the Royal Aiialit Sadflft Vol. IX, Part II, April 1879 * 
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identified the following places up to T6z, which is close to History* 
Chahbdr :— 


Kalania=Kalinat. Kop1ias=Pfsliukdn bay. 

Balomus=Barambdb. Kuidza=Pa 5 dbandin or Chi* 

Barna=Gwddar. dizai. 

Derenobosa=Wes!ern extremity Bagia=Cape BrSs. 

of Gwddar headland. Talmena=Chahbdr. 

Another point on which all authorities agree is the 
identity of Maldna with Ras Maldn on the Las Bdia coast. 

During the two thousand and odd years, however, which 
have elapsed since the voyage took place, the configuration 
of the coast has undergone so much change that few places 
can now be identified with certainty, and speculation will no 
doubt continue, except in the case of Calama and Maldna, 
the identity of which with Kalmat and Ras Maldn seems to 
be satisfactorily established. 

Mr. Vincent Smith mentions that in the course of the 
internecine struggles that followed the death of Alexander 
between his generals, two had emerged as competitors for 
supreme power in Asia, Antigonos and Seleukos Nikator. 
In 312 B.C. the latter recovered possession* of Babylon, 
and within a period of six years became the lord of central 
and western Asia. The eastern provinces of his realms 
extended to the borders of India, and Makrdn. was included 
in his possessions. He had presumably marched through 
Makrdn, and crossed the Indus in 305 B.C. when he was 
met and defeated by Chandragupla, the Rdja of Magadha, 
and was obliged to retire and conclude a humiliating peace, 
by which he ceded Makrdn with several other provinces to 
the Rdja in 303 B.C. 

We now lose sight of Makrdn for many centuries, but it 
appears again in the fifth century of the Christian era as 
an Indian possession, when Shermdh, Malik of Hind, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Bahrdm-i-Gor (404 to 427 A.D.), 
the fourteenth sovereign of the Sdssdnian dynasty, and, 
as a portion of her dower, conferred on her “ the coun¬ 
try of Sind and the territory of Makrdn.” Presumably, 
it remained in the hands of the SAssdnians for the next 
two centuries, for Khusrau Parvi^z (591 to 628 A.D.) 
is mentioned as having recovered the eastern provinces 


, The 
Seleucidiu 


The 

S.tM&nians 


• Early Hittory of India, by V'. Smith, p. iii. 
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marches to 
Kirm 4 n and 
defines the 
boundary of 
MakrAn. 


Arab period. 


of his father’s kingdom towards the Indus,* which had 
revolted. 

About this time the rise of the Brahman dynasty took 
place in Sind, and Rai Chach marched in 635-6 to Kirmdn 
to determine the boundary of his dominions. 

The Chachndma gives the following account of this epi¬ 
sode :t “When Chach had settled these matters, he made 
up his mind to determine the boundary of Kirmdn, which 
was adjacent to the possessions of the chiefs of Hind.J At 
this time two years had elapsed since the Hijra of the Pro¬ 
phet of God,—may peace be to him. After the death of 
Kisra bin Hurmaz bin Fdrs, and the disruptions of his 
dominions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman. When Chach was informed of 
this, he determined to go to Kirmdn with a considerable 
force. At an auspicious time, which was fixed by the 
astrologers, he marched towards Armabel,§ and when he 
arrived there, the chief of the place came to receive him. 
Chach proceeded from thence to Makrdn. Every chief that 
was met offered his submission. When he had crossed the 
province of Makrdn and the hills he entered anotl^r 
district. There was an old fort here called Kanarpur. He 
ordered it to be re-built ; and according to the Hindu custom 
a naubat of five musical instruments was ordered to be 
played every evening and morning in the fort. He collected 
all the people of the surrounding villages and completed 
the building. He marched from this place towards Kir¬ 
mdn and halted on the banks of a river which runs between 
the country and Makrdn. There he fixed the eastern 
boundary, that is the boundary between Makrdn and 
Kirmdn and planted numerous date trees there upon the 
banks of the stream, and he set up a mark saying : ‘ This 
was the boundary of Hind in the time of Chach bin Silaij 
bin Basabas. Now that boundary has come into our 

^°Ma”rs^, therefore, must have been in possession of Sind 
when the Arab invasions took place, and Trom this time the 


* Elliot's History of Imdia, Volume I, psf^e 4 ® 7 * 
t'Elliot's History of India, Volume 1 , page 157. 
1 635-6 A. D. 

4 i.e., B^. 
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history of the country emerges for a space into the light of 
ascertained history.* 

The Arabs directed their attention towards Makrdn soon 
after the death of the-Prophet, and in answer to enquiries 
from the Caliph, Abii Mdsi, Ashari, who had been appointed 
to the governorship of IrAk (Basra), replied, on the autho¬ 
rity of one of his officers who had been sent on a scouting 
expedition to Makrdn and Kirmdn, that “ the King of Hind 
and Sind was powerful and contumacious, following the path 
of unrighteousness and that sin dwelt in his heart.” The 
idea of an expedition was, for the time being, dropped, but 
on the conquest of Persia, the Arab generals, lured by the 
fabulous wealth of India, pushed on towards the east, and 
Abdulla bin Abdulla led an invasion against Makrdn in the 
last year of Umar’s Caliphate (634 to 643). The ruler 
of Makrdn, a Malik named Sd^d, managed to offer a 
stubborn resistance with the help of large reinforcements, 
which were sent to him from Sind, but was eventually 
defeated with heavy loss in a sanguinary battle, and Makrdn 
fell into the hands of the victors, t Abdulla immediately 
reported the victory to the Caliph by the means of a mes¬ 
senger, who gave the following description of the country 
^‘Commander of the faithful, it is a country of which the 
mountains are mountains indeed, and the plains of which 
are real mountains ; it is a country with so little water 
that its dates are the worst of dates, and the inhabitants 
are the most warlike of men. If thou hadst a less numerous 
army there, it would be annihilated and could do nothing ; 
and if thy army is considerable, it will perish of hunger, 
because there are no victuals. The country beyond is still 
worse.” Upon this Umar appears to have issued instruc¬ 
tions to his officers, discouraging any attempt to conquer 
Sind. I 

Meanwhile, Makrdn seems to have been made a base for 
the officer in charge of the Indian frontier, and it was while 

* The Editor is chiefly indebted to Elliot's History of /ndia (Dawson's 
edition), Vol. 1 ., Note B., Appendix, for the material used in the 
followings sketch of the Arab period. 

t With reference to the name of this Malik, it is a curious fact that a 
idr/a exists near Kalituk, known as Siidibid, the construction of 
which is attributed localljr to an Arab ruler.— 
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the army under Taghar bin Ddir was engaged in effecting 
the reduction of Kaik; 4 ndn (which is probably in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Nil), that the quarrels at 
home culminated in the assassination of Ali and the succes¬ 
sion of Mudwiya, the first Uindyid, to the Caliphate. The 
Arabs appear to have been completely defeated near Kai- 
kdndn in a subsequent expedition under Abdulla bin Suir, 
and only a small remnant returned to MakrAn. Sindn-6m 
Salama, whose lament on being ordered to Makrdn is 
recorded oh the title page of this volume, succeeded 
Abdulla in the supreme command of the forces, and 
proceeded to take up his residence and found cities 
in Makrdn. He was afterwards superseded by Rashid, 
w'ho made a successful inroad on Kaikdndii, but was slafn 
in an attack upon the M6ds, and Sindn was once more 
reinstated. He extended the Arab conquest ’ still further 
eastward and was treacherously slain in Kachhi. The 
dissensions at home left Mudwiya’s successors little leisure 
to attend to the extension of the empire, and it was not until 
the time when Abdul Malik (684 to 705) had re-established 
the authority of the Um;iyids over the Muhammadan 
empire, that he appointed Hajjdj to be governor of Irdk, who 
commenced his rule by conferring the charge of Makrdn 
upon Said bin Aslam, KalAbi. Said, however, had to 
encounter the bitter rivalry of the AlHfis, and was eventually 
killed by them, Makrdn thereupon falling into their hands. 
They subsequently retired on Sind. Said s successor, 
Mujda, only held office for a year, when he died in MakrAn 
(705 A.D.) On the accession of Walid (705 to 715;, 
Muhammad bin HAriin, surnamed MakrAni, was appointed 
to Makr'An and the Indian frontier. He assisted with 
reinforcements the army under Budail, which had been 
ordered to advance towards the lower course of the Indus, 
in order to exact vengeance for the plunder, by the M6d 
and Kurk pirates of Debal, of eight vessels which the ruler 
of Ceylon had despatched to the Caliph. The expedition, 
however, met with a disaster and Biidail'was slain. 

It was now that Muhammad bin KAsim, a youth scarcely 
out of his teens, was nominated by HajjAj to the supreme 
command of the Indian frontier. He was joined on advano 
ing by Muhammad HAriin, who, however, died and was 
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buried - at B^la. Muhammad bin Kdslm’s subsequent 
conquest of Sind is not relevant to this work. After it had 
been accomplished, Makrdn appears to have been amalga* 
mated with Sind for administrative purposes and the seat of 
government was apparently transferred to the newly con¬ 
quered province. 

' The country now once more disappears from view, but in 
the tenth century Ibn Haukal notices that the ruler was an 
Arab, Isa bm Maddn, w'ho had established his residence in 
the city of Kiz (K^ch), which was about half the size of 
Multdn. Frequent references to Makrdn are made by other- 
Arab geographers of the period, Ibn Khurdddba, A 1 Istdkhri 
and A 1 Idrisi, all of whom agree in describing the country as 
“ for the most part desert.” 

- During the next seven centuries, Makrdn appears to have 
come under the temporary influence of many foreign 
dynasties, which followed one another in quick succession, 
but their power was short lived and, while the successive 
waves of conquest were sweeping across the country, 
leaving little or no permanent impression, local rulers 
exercised internal authority. After each successful invasion, 
these rulers were doubtless forced to pay tribute to their 
conquerors, but it was not till the time of Naslr Khdn I 
(1750-51 to 1793-4) *hey were compelled to permanently 
alienate half the revenue of the country to the rising power 
of Kaldt. Local tradition assigns the following order to the 
local rulers :—Hots, Rinds, Maliks, Bul^dais and Gichkis. 


History. 


The Country 
in the Middle 
Ages. 


No details are given of the two first, but the Hots are 
alleged to have succeeded the Arab governors. The 
earliest Malik, of whom historical evidence exists, is a 
Tdjuddln, who is mentioned as ruling MakrAn in the time of 
Ghids-ud-d(n, the first Ghorid prince, who ruled from 1157 to 
1202,* and it may be presumed, therefore, that the Hots and 
Rinds held sway about the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The foreign dynasties which exercised temporary suzer. Porei n 
ainty over the coantry, included the Deilamis, the .Seljiiks, Invaders, 
the Ghaznivids, the Ghorids and the Mongols. Indeed, 
the fortunes of Makrdn appear to have been almost identical 
with those of Kirnidn. There is no evidence that the 


country was ever subject to the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 
• Raverty’s Tabakai-i-Xasiri, Vol. I, page 390. 
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History. The Deilamis appear to have held Makrdn, as Sykes 
mentions that in 1028 Abul Favaris led a force from Kirmdn 
and Makrdn to operate against Shirdz, but died on the 
way.* Shortly afterwards, in 1031, the district was subdued 
by Masiid, the Ghaznavid. Malik Kdward, the founder of the 
Seljiik dynasty of Kirmdn, next extended his power over 
the country, but on fhe overthrow of the Seljiiks by the 
Ghuzz Turks in the twelfth century, Makrdn fell into the 
hands of the latter. They were followed by the Ghorids, but, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the country was 
conquered from Kirmdn on behalf of the Khwdrazm rulers 
of Khiva. It was at this time thdt the Mongol hordes swept 
across Asia and in 1223, Chingiz Khdn’s son, Chagatai. was 
despatched to lay Makrdn waste and cut off the retreat of 
the ruler of Khiva, Sultdn Jaldluddin. Two cliffs, one on 
the Gokprosh hills, and the other to the north of Sdmi, 
known as Mughal-^-gatt (the Mughal’s precipice) still mark 
this event. Jaldluddin passed through Makrdn on his way to 
Kirmdn in the following year, and subsequently one Burdk, 
the Kard Khitdi, held the country temporarily as a feudatoi7 
of the Mongols. In the following centuries, the rul^ers Of 
Kirmdn appear to have wielded any paramount influence 
that was exercised in the country, and we hear of an expedi- 
tion by Amir Adugui. on whom Tlmdr had conferred K.rmin 
at the beginning of the Bfteenth century, which penetrated 

jiQ f^r sts K^ch« , 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 

Portuguese found their way to India and captured 
several places along the Makrdn coast. They do not 
have oenetrated inland. On several occasions 

a-rt 

^ r /.nnAl Ivine at Gwddar and one at Pasni, are 
popuUrly supposed to have been captured from them. In 
icSi they burnt Pasni and Gwddar. t 

I. • immissible to establish the identity of the Maliks of 

with ceruinty, but there appear to b* good reasons 

for believing that they were connected with the Saffdrid 
Maliks of SeistAn. In the ninth century, MakrAn temporarily 

Ttn Thousand MiU» in Periia/by Major Percy Molesworth Sykes, 
t See Manuel de Faria Y. Souza’s Poftuguttt India, translated by 
Captain J. Stevens. London, 1695. 


Portujfuese 

attacks. 
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formed part of the kingdom of Umar bin Lais, the founder 
of the Saffdrid dynasty, and frequent traces of the Seistdn 
Maliks are to be found in the adjoining country of Khdrin. 
The earliest Malik known to us is the Tijuddln, already 
mentioned, who was ruling at the end of the twelfth century, 
but this name does not appear in the local list of rulers who 
were Malik Said, Malik Ziiuddin, Malik Badr, Malik Zihid, 
Malik Dinir, Malik Jaldluc^din, Malik Muhammad Shih, 
Malik Muzaflfar Shdh, Malik Husain, Malik Farrukh, Malik 
Bahidur and Malik Mirza. This list, however, as will be 
presently seen, is apparently incomplete. 

Presumably Marc Polo spoke of an independent Malik 
dynasty, when he referred to the country at the end of the 
thirteenth century as follows :—“ Kesmacoran* is a kingdom 
having a king of its own and a peculiar language. Some of 
the people are idolaters, but the most part are Saracensf” 

The power of the Maliks is said to have attained its zenith 
in the time of one Malik Kuchko, whose name also does not 
appear in the list, but whose rule is alleged to have extended 
to Maliki Ch6dag, the Malik’s cairn, near Mfnib. The 
country at this time is said to have contained a numerous 
population, and there was a high degree of civilization. 
Malik Jaldluddln’s time was distinguished by what appears 
to have been a great tidal wave, which is said to have laid 
waste the Dasht river and to have penetrated even the K6ch 
valley. Malik Muzaflfar Shdh was a dissolute ruffian and 
quarrelled with the Hots, who, thereupon, migrated to Sar 
Makrdn, the name by which Kolwa was then known. The 
great Baloch migration eastward took place in the fifteenth 
century and may possibly have had some connection with the 
tyrannical proceedings of Muzaflfar Shdh. The approximate 
date of the last Malik can be authentically Axed, as he is 
mentioned by Major Sykes as succeeding one Malik Sham- 
suddin in Makrdn, after the latter had been defeated and 
taken prisoner by Ganj Ali Khdn, the ruler of Kirm^n, who 
led an invasion against Makrdn in 1613. Malik Mirza was 
killed by the Bul^dais, and with him the Maliks disappear 
from .the scene. 

All local authorities agree, in attributing the origin of the 
Bul^dais to a common ancestor, Bu-Sald, who is stated to 
• i.e. K^ch Makrifi. t Yule’s Mare 9 Palo, Vol. II. 
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have come either from Garms^l in the Helmand valley or 
from Maskat. The former story appears to be more 
probable, as the Bul6dais were admittedly Zikris, and their 
arrival in Makrdn was probably contemporaneous with the 
rise of the Zikri sect, which took place in the fifteenth 
centurj’. The Bu-Said, who founded the Bulddais, is also 
stated to have been connected with the present rulers -of 
Maskat. The name Bulddai was taken from the valley of 
the Buldda where the Bulddais resided. Assuming" that the 
date of Bu-Sdid’s arrival in Makrdn, as given above, is 
correct, a considerable time had elapsed before they acquired 
supremacy in the country at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The names of their rulers were as follows :—Sheh 
Bu Said, Shukrulla, Sheh Kdsim, Sheh Zehri, Sheh Husain, 
Sheh Ahmad, Sheh Abdulla and Sheh Kdsim. Bu Said is, 
doubtless, shown in the list as the founder of the family, 
and was probably not one of the actual rulers. Nothing is 
known of the rule of the Bulddais, but an inscription on a 
grave stone over the grave of Omar and Mdho near Sdmi 
refers to Sheh Zehri, and a tombstone was observed by 
Colonel Ross at Gwddar stating that it had been engraved in 
J142 A.H. (1729-30 A.D.) “in the hddshdhi (reign) of Sheh 
Bildr ”• Sheh Bildr was the uncle of Sheh Kdsim, the last. 
Bulddai. 

The Bulddai rule terminated with Sheh Kdsim about 1740. 
The Gichki power had been gradually growing, and by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Gichkis appear to 
have held more of the country than the Bulddais. Sheh 
Bildr, Sheh Kdsim Bulddai’s uncle, had forsaken the Zikri 
faith for Isldm and, on advancing from Gwddar, was defeated 
by Malik Dindr, Gichki, with the help of the Zikris, and 
slain. Sheh Kdsim then appealed to Nddir Shdh who 
ordered his general, Taki Khdn, then about to co-operate 
with him through Makrdn in an attack on India, to invade 
Mch. This was in 1739. Nddir, meanwhile, found himself 
able to dispense with the aid of Taki Khdn and, on the 
latter’s retirement, Gwddar, the Last Bul^dai stronghold, 
fell into Malik Dindr’s hands. No Bult^dais are now to be 
found in Makrdn, but some are still living in Geh and 
Kasrkand across the border. 

• Rots’s Mtmorandum on Afairtin, page 35 . 
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An account of the orig^in and rise of the Gichkis will be 
found in the section on Population. Like the Bul^dais 
they, too, were Zikris and the sect obtained much influence 
under Mulld Mur^d and his son, Malik Dindr. With the 
downfall of the Bul6dais, the Gichkis found themselves 
masters of the country, the older branch holding Panjgdr and 
the younger K6ch and Gw;idar. But the Ahmadzai Khins 
of Kaldt had already castigreedy eyes on the country and 
Mir Abdulla (1715-16 to 1730-31) had led an expedition as 
far as Kuldnch about 1723. Internal dissensions between 
Malik Dindr and his son, Sheh Umar, on the one hand, and 
Mir Allahddd of Panjgur on the other, gave Mir Muhabbat 
(*73^3* to- >750-51) an excuse for interference, and his 
brother and successor, Mir Nasir Khdn 1 , largely influenced 
by hatred of the Zikris, despatched nine expeditions into the 
country. *. 

Details of the operations undertaken by Nasir Khdn I will 
be found in Tate’s History of the Ahmadzai Khdns of Kaldt. 
They met with varying success and some of them were of 
little importance, but they ended in the division of the 
revenues of the country between the Gichkis and the Khdn. 

The first expedition was directed against Panjgdr at the 
instance of Mir Allahddd’s grandson, Karam Shdh, son of 
Mir Isa, who had been driven to Kaldt by dissensions with 
his uncle, Mir Gdji, in the course of which his father had 
been killed. Nasir Khdn sdt^ugated Panjgiir, but soon 
afterwards was obliged to send a force under Akhund Mulld 
Muhammad Haydt to quell a disturbance which had broken 
out. The Kaldt chief next appears to have directed his 
attention towards Kdch, and took possession of Ndsirdbdd 
after a sanguinary battle. The aid of Ahmad Shdh, 
Durrdni, was thereupon invoked by the Gichkis, and Nasir 
Khdn beat a hasty retreat to Kaldt on receipt of peremptory 
orders from the Afghdn sovereign. A fresh expedition was 
shortly afterwards despatched against Malik Dindr, which 
resulted in the latter being brought prisoner to Kaldt, where 
he was cruelly murdered. A rebellion broke out in K^ch, 
but Malik Dindr’s son, Sheh Umar, was won over by Nasir 
Khdn and permitted to retain his power in that district. 
Sheh Umar had become a convert from the Zikri faith to 
KIdm, thereby rendering himself n persona grata in the eves 
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of the orthodox KhAn of KalAt. Continued disturbances once 
a^ain brought Nasfr KhAn to the country by forced inarches 
froih GandAva in 1758, and Sheh Umar, who had been turned 
out by his younger brother, Shukrulla, was reinstated. 
The chronic anarchy of the country, demanding, as it did, 
constant armed intervention, had by this time opened Nas r 
KhAn’s eyes to the difficulty of holding the country without 
the support of the local chiefs, while at the same time Sheh 
Umar and the Gichki .chief of Panjgiir realised that their 
position in the country would not be secure gainst the 
Zikris without assistance from KalAt. A mutual 
standing was, therefore, arrived at between the two Gichki 
chiefs and the KhAn. by which half the revenues of the 
country were to be made over annually to KalAt, the 
administration remaining in the hands of the Gichkis. The 
exact date of this event is unknown, but it apparently took 
place previous to 1778, as a sanad in possession of one 
KauhdA KAnagi of Da.sht, dated that year, speaks of assist¬ 
ance rendered to Sheh Umar against the Zikris. 

Sheh Umar, however, was assassinated by the BulAdais 
soon afterwards, and the disturbed condition of the country 
necessitated three more expeditions being led against it. 
Nasir KhAn is .said to have taken the opportunity thus 
afforded of extending his power to the cairri of the Mal|ks 
(Maliki ChAdag) on the MlnAb river. He also made over his 
moiety of the revenues of GwAdar as subsistence allowance 
to a brother of the SultAn of Maskat, at that time a refugee 
in MakrAn. The complicated position, which subsequently 
resulted from this act, will be referred to in the article on 

GwAdar in the Miniature Gazetteer. 

The Gichkis appear to have made frequent efforts to throxv 
off the KalAt yoke after the acquisition of half the revenues 
of the country by Nasir KhAn, and temporarily recovered 
.heir independence in the time of Mir MahmAd, the son and 
successor of Mir Nasir KhAn, but MehrAb KhAn. who came 
tothe fmisnnd in 1816-17. regained the ascendancy in the 
^arly part of bis reign. He appears to have adopted the 
svstem of placing his own representative in the country, and 
m the course of a last effort by Sheh KAsim. Gichki, Chiet of 
KAch to throw off the KalAt domination, about 1831, the 
KhAn’s Mdtb was kille.l MehrAb KhAn eventually appointCil 
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Kakir Muhammad, Bizanjau, as his ndib in K6ch and he was 
ruling’ in the country when Hdji Abdun Nabi visited it in 
1838-9. Fakir ^Muhammad represented the Khin for more 
than forty years. He was a man of great tact and energy, 
and was wise enough to ally himself by marriage with the 
iiichkis, thus acquiring undivided control over the whole 
country. 

British attention was first directed to Makrdn at the time 
of the outbreak of the first Afghdn war, when Major Leech 
deputed Haji Abdun Nabi to visit the country from Kaldt in 
1838-9. An interesting account of the latter’s journey has 
been preserved in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 
The country again came into prominence when the erection 
of the Indo-European telegraph line was under discussion, 
and Major Goldsmid was deputed in 1861-2 to ascertain the 
extent of coast in possession of each of the local chiefs. 
I'urther reference to his proceedings will be found in the section 
on Communications. On the erection of the telegraph, 
an Assistant Political Agent was posted to Gwddar in 1863. 

Major Goldsmid’s investigations, which were continued in 
I lie following years, led to the discovery that Persia had been 
showing much activity in these regions. She had been 
steadily advancing eastwards, and there seemed every likeli- 
liood of these encroachments being carried still further. This 
was followed in 1869 by the seizure of Pishin by the Persians 
under Ibrihim KhAn, governor of Bampdr, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India, acting on behalf of the Kh;ln of Kaldt, 
interposed, and his further advance was stopped. Arrange¬ 
ments were then made for a joint commission of British, 
Persian and Kaldt delegates to assemble, and Major-General 
Sir P. Goldsmid was appointed as British Commissioner. It 
had been originally intended that he should undertake the 
demarcation of the boundary between Afghdnist;in and 
Persia, but this being impossible, owing to trouble in 
Afghdnistdn, his progress was diverted to Makrdn. The 
British Commission was joined by the Persian Commissioner, 
Mirza Masiim Khdn, at Tehrdn, on the 25th of October 
1871, but various obstacles occurred, which prevented the 
mission reaching Bampdr in Persian Baluchistdn till the 

28th of January 1872. ^ _ _ 
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General Goldsmid at this time had received no special 
instructions to guide him with regard to his proceedings in 
Makrdn, so he proposed to march in the direction of Jalk 
and the northernmost point of the Perso-Kalit frontier, and 
pass down thence along the whole line to Gwetter Baj. 
Before entering BaluchistAn. he had expressed a wish to 
meet the Kaldt Commissioner, Mir Fakir Muharnmad. 
BIzanjau, in the neighbourhood of the northern frontier, so 
that the joint commission might be complete and work in an 
orthodox manner; but his in entions were frustrated by the 
unexpected arrival at Ba.npur of Major Harrison, Political 
Agent, KaWt ; Majoi Ross, Political Assistant, GwAdar ; 
CapUin Lovett, R.E., md Dr. Bowman with the Kaldt 
Commissioner and nearly 300 followers. Not unnaturally, 
they were unwelcome to the local governor, Ibrdhim Khin, 
and the Persians took advantage of the occasion to raise 
obstacles in the way of a fair discussion, by assuming that 
the British Commissioner had concealed his preliminary 
dispositions, and complaining of the procedure adopted. In 
the sequel. Sir F. Goldsmid was compelled to adjourn the 
meeting of the Commissioners to the actual frontier. Here, 
too, he failed to secure the attendance and co-operation of his 
Persian colleague, and finally, in default of definite instruc¬ 
tions, and to get the benefit of immediate telegraphic 
communication with Tehrin and Calcutta, moved down to 
Gwidar on the sea coast. Before doing so. however he 
made arrangements to have the country in the vicinity of the 
boundary line, so far as his personal knowledge and 
observation had gone, surveyed by Captain Lovett, R.E. 
Captain Lovett rejoined General Goldsmid at Gwddar on the 
21st of March. The information he h:id acquired on the 
actual frontier was not so full as might have been wished, 
but was held to be sufficiently reliable to form the ground¬ 
work of practical negotiation. 

Mir Masiim Khdn, the Persian Commissioner, arrived al 
Gwddar on the nth of April and remained as a guest of the 
British Commissioner until the 24th when he returned to 
Chihbdr, without any progress having been made with the 
negotiations. He had, however, an opportunity of seeing 
that Gwidar, at any rate, was not in possession of the 
Persians. 
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The Persian Governnient had expressed a strong desire 
that the question should be referred to Tehrdn for final 
settlement, and, as the British Government had no objection. 
General Goldsmid was ordered to proceed again to the 
Persian capital, and in conjunction with Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ter there, to endeavour to settle the boundary satisfactorily. 
Here, after protracted negotiations, the boundary as laid 
down on the map by Captalp Lovett was finally accepted 
by both parties on the 24th of September 1872. 

In the years that followed, the internal condition of Mak- 
rdn was far from satisfactory, the country being continually 
disturbed by local feuds, in which the Naush^rwdnis took a 
prominent part. It was while one of them was proceeding, 
that Sir Charles MacGregor * passed through the country 
in 1877 and found Azdd Kh^n, the Chief of Khdrdn, ready 
to attack Mir Gdjidn, the sardar of Panjgdr and the Khdn’s 
udib. Azdd Kbdn had espoused the cause of Mir Isa, uncle 
of Gdjiin, who had been ousted by Mir Khud^d^d Khdn of 
Kalit from the office of ndib and from the Chiefship. 

The disputes culminated in an expedition being led 
against Panjgdr in 1882 by Mir Nauroz Khdn, son of Azdd 
Khdn, in the course of which Mir Gdjidn was killed. This 
led to Sir Robert Sandeman’s visit to the country in 1883-4 
and the settlement of all outstanding disputes. The ad¬ 
ministrative matters to which Sir Robert Sandeman devoted 
special attention will be found detailed in the chapter on 
Administration. 
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Sir Robert Sandeman also took steps to compose tht 
differences which had arisen between the Rinds of 
.Mand and the subjects of Kaldt on the one hand, and 
those of Maskat at Gwddar on the other. Difficulties 
had commenced in 1876, when the fVd/i of Gwddar’s 
refusal to surrender some fugitive slaves of the Rinds 
kindled their resentment, which took the form of active 
•aggression. The Indo-European telegraph line was cut, 
and other outrages were committed. At length, in July 
187^, an affray also took place between the Maskat soldier}- 
and some Rind traders, in which three of the latter were 
killed and seven wounded. From 1880 to 1883 matters were 
quiet, but, in January of the latter year, an attack was made 

*8ir C. MncGragor’s WondtringM im BmiueMistdn. 
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on a party of men employed by the Telegraph Department 
which was working in the District. On arriving at Tump, 
Sir Robert Sandeman appointed a committee to investigate 
the claims brought forward by the Kaldt subjects and the 
counter-claims of the Rinds, and most of the cases were 
settled satisfactorily. The enquiry into the cases in 
which Maskat subjects were concerned was postponed till 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s arrival at Gwddar, but eventually 
could not take place owing to the JVdli's disinclination to 
incur any responsibility. It was not until March 1885, 
when an enquiry was made by a committee consisting ol 
Colonel Reynolds, Colonel Miles, and Mr. Fhnch, that 
matters were tinally decided. 

The expedition of 1883-4 was the first of a series of visits 
paid by Briti.sh officers to the country, details of which 
will be found in the ghapter already referred to. Sir Robert 
Sandeman again visited the country in 1890-91, and was 
on his way there for a third time when he died at Las B 61 h 
jn January 1892. 

In 1894, the disputes between the Rinds of Mand. and 
their Persian neighbours had become so acute as to neces¬ 
sitate an enquiry on the spot by British and Persian officers. 
Karlyin 1895, therefore, Captain Kemball, Political Agent in 
South-Eastern Baluchistcln, met Zain-ul-.AbdIn, the deputy 
governor of Bampiir, at Mand, and the disputes were for 
I he most part settled. 

The winter of 1895-96 i»aw Mir Mahmud Khdn, the present 
ruling chief of KalAt (1905), with Captain U Mesurier, 
Political Agent in KaUt, on tour in Makrdn. No other 
Kh;ln appears to have visited the country since the time of 
Nasir Khdn I. The main features of this tour were the 
establishment of Diwin Udho Diss in Rich as the Khin’s 
ndarm, the appointment of kArddrs in Panjgiir and Kolwa, 
and the location of detachments of the Kalit State troops 
in the country. 

In 1898 a general rising occurred under Mir Baloch 
Khin and Mir Mehrib Khin, Naushirwani. Mir Mehrib 
Khin, Gichki, who was the prime mover in the revolt, 
made a treacherous attack on the Ndainiy Diwin Udho 
Diss, on the morning of the 6th of January and took 
him prisoner, at the same time taking possession of the 
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Turbat fort. The Nd»im was eventually released, and sought 
refuge at Kaldtuk. Mehrab Khdn next communicated with 
his brother, Mir Rustam Kh^n, who was in charge of the 
escort with a survey party working in the Kolwa hills under 
Captain Bum, and Rustam Khdn with Mir Baloch Khdn, 
Naush^rw 4 ni, made an attack on the camp which resulted 
in some men of the party being killed and a large quan¬ 
tity of Government property being lost Small parties 
of malcontents moved in the direction of the sea coast 
looted Pasni, and destroyed much of the telegraph line 
between Pasni and Gwidar. A column was -promptly de¬ 
spatched from Karachi under Colonel Mayne consisting ot 
400 Infantry and two guns, and the rebels were defeated 
with heavy loss in an action at the defile of Gokprosh, 
south of Turbat, Mlrs Baloch Kh^n and Mehrdb Kh^n, 
Naush^rw^ni, being killed with about 150 others. The 
forts of Shahrak, Ndg, Hor and Sehr were subsequenth 
demolished. 

There appeared to have been five causes of the outbreak. 
In the first place Mir Baloch Khdn, Naush^rwdni, who 
already held the surrounding country, had been granted the 
Bit fort in Bul^da by the Khin of Kal 4 t. It was occupied, 
however, by Mir Azim KhAn, Bul^dai, who held a sanud for its 
possession from the Khdn and consequently refused to give 
it up, and the question was referred to the Agent to the 
Governor-General who decided it in favour of Mir Azim Khdn, 
thus incensing Mir Baloch Khdn against the ndstm who was 
considered responsible tor the decision.* Secondly, Mehrdb 
Khdn, Gichki, had long cherished resentment at Sir Robert 
Sandeman's action in nominating to the chieftainship ot the 
K^ch Gichkis, his elder brother, Sheh Umar, a man of much 
inferior capacity to himself. Innovations introduced by the 
ndaim into the system of levying revenue, his personal 
unpopularity among a Muhammadan people, and the general 
unrest which had extended all down the North-Western fron¬ 
tier during the previous year, were 01 tier factors in the 
situation. 

The rising led to arrangements tor the introduction of a 
new form of administration, and at the end of the year Mir 

* On Mir Mehrulla Kh.-ln being installed as .Vdgim, the Bit fort was 
occupied by the .ydaim*s levies. 
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History. Mehrulia Khdn, Raisdni, was sent to Makrin as ndeim, 
where he has since continued to direct affairs (1905). 

Frontier In 1900, the peace of the country was disturbed by 
disputes. Sher Muhammad, Gichki, who set the ndeim's 

authority at defiance ; but he was treacherously killed 
by Mir Mehrdb Kh 4 n, Gichki, who had been deputed 
to treat with him. This led to the flig^ht to Persia 
of Mir Muhammad Umar, Naush^rwdni, the deceased’s 
son-in-law, who, with the assistance of Persian subjects, 
committed a series of raids into Makrin, in one of which 
the number of his followers was more than 600, and 
the large village of Kuntdir in Dasht was attacked 
and pillaged. Captain Showers, the Political Agent in Kal^t, 
proceeded to the country with an escort of io cavalry and 
200 infantry and met the Sartlp of Bampiir at Dizzak and 
succeeded in making arrangements which sufficiently streng¬ 
thened the position of the ndtim in case of a further attack 
by Muhammad Umar. It was subsequently settled that the 
British and Persian frontier authorities should co-operate in 
obtaining compensation from those responsible for the raids, 
and Major Showers, with an escort of infantry and guns, 
started for the Persian frontier in 1901. On arriving in the 
K6ch valley, it w’as found that the fort of Nodiz had been 
seized and garrisoned by Muhammad Ali, brother of Muham¬ 
mad Umar, and a band of outlaws. The fort was being 
besieged by the ndsim with a force of Makrdn sarddrx 
and men numbering in all over a thousand. On the 20th of 
December 1901, the fort was stormed and captured. Major 
Show'ers then proceeded into Persian territory and a meeting 
took place with the Governor-General of Kirmin at Magas. 
As a result of the operations and the meeting, the rebels 
were brought to account, while a useful agreement was 
arrived at for the disposal of border cases and the prohibition 
of the traffic in arms. 

Vi*ii of Lord Lord Curzon landed at Pasni at the end of 1903, the first 

^Curion lo^ Viceregal visit ever paid to Makrdn, and in the following 

appointlneni year an Assistant Political Agent was appointed with hi.** 

°^^*‘'.***"* headquarters in Panjgiir. He is the ex-officio Commandant 
Political ^ f j . . 

Af^ent. of the Makran Levy Corps w'hich was organized in the same 

year to enforce the Kh^n of Kalit’s authority in the country 
'ir»H msiintnin the neace of the horHAr 
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The antiquities of Makrin have never been thoroughly 
exploredy though some light has been thrown on them by 
the researches of Colonel Holdich* and Major Mockler. 

t’rom the descriptions given by the Arab geographers, 
translated in Elliot's History of India, Sir Thomas Holdich 
has identified the > ruins near Kaldtuk as marking the 
position of the Kiz of Istdkhri and Kirdsi of Idrlsi, while 
Elliot's identification of KanAzbdn with the modern Panjgdr 
is confirmed both by Holdich and General Haig.f These 
papers also deal with the identification of many places in 
Persian Makrdn, including those known to the Arabs as 
Darak, Bih, Bank, Kasrkand, Aspka and*Tahalfahra. 

Mounds or dambs similar to those found in other parts 
of Baluchistdn are scattered through the country, but a 
peculiarity of Makrdn'are little stonebuilt structures, which 
occur in groups on the hilUsides. Such hills are generally 
called Damha Koh by the people and are not infrequently 
attributed to Bahman (tfie Artaxerxes Longimanus). Exca¬ 
vations conducted by Major Mockler led to the discovery of 
buildings at Sutkagdn Dor, a place about 40 miles to the 
north-west of Gwddar, which he considered to be the remains 
of temples or water works. | The houses were built with 
baked bricks or stone, and a large earthen pot was 
unearthed in one corner, while fragments of pottery, pieces 
of lime, and flint knives were common everywhere. At 
Jfwnri and at a place called Gati, 6 miles from Gwddar, 
Major Mockler discovered numerous little houses, oval 
or square in shape, and built of stone obtained from 
the surface of the hills. Better specimens, however, than 
those at Jfwnri were seen at Damha Koh south-east of 
Dashtidn in Persian Makrin, and in them were found dif¬ 
ferent kinds of earthenware vessels, clay and stone beads, 
grinding stones, stones for sharpening knives, a shell ring, 
pieces of rope pattern pottery, a lump of oxide of iron 

•‘•Noies on Ancient «nd Medieval Makran” by Colonel T.H. Holdich, 
Journal 0/ the Koynl GeografthiceU Society^ Vol. V|I, No. 4. April 
1896, page 397, 

f Ancient anti Medutvai Mabrdn, by Major-General M.»R. Haig, 
/ournal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. Vli, No. 6, J une 1896, 
^>age 670. 

t " On RuinM in Makrin," by Major E. Mockler, Journal0/the Royal 

fY P«rt f, HAP#* 
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Hwtoev. and a coin. The latter appeared to be of Greek or Bactrian 
origin. 

In the eleven mounds opened at Jiwnri, vessels containing 
bones, scraps of iron, stones for sharpening knives, copper 
bracelets and shell ornaments were discovered and similar 
finds were made at Gati. The conclusion at which Major 
Mockler arrived was that the places had been used for 
purposes of interment, the bones of the deceased being placed 
occasionally in an earthen pot, but more generally on the 
floor of the damb. Pots containing food, weapons and 
sometimes a lamp, w’ere the-accompaniments of the corpse, 
which was apparently exposed previous to burial. In 
Sir Thomas Holdich’s opinion the structures are possibl) 
relics of the Dravidian races, which dispersed eastward on 
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being ousted by the Semites from Chaldaea. 

The old mound, 2 miles west of Turbat, to which the 
name of Bahmani has been given by the people, from Bahman, 
the son of Asfandidr, the hero of the Shdhndma, is apparentl} 
of the same type as that at Sutkag^n Dor. It is covered 
with pottery, but shallow excavations made in 1903 failed to 
disclose anything of interest. Names from the Shdhndma 
are again to be met with in the ancient in K^h called 

Kidsi and Khusrawi after kings Kids and, Kai Khusrau. 
The latter is especially interesting in the light of the evidence 
afforded by the Shdhndma which mentions Kai Khusrau as 
effecting great improvements in the agricultural conditions 
of the country. The Khusrawi kdris is also known as Uzzai. 
Both are still running and their length is unknown, but w’hile 
cleaning the bed of the Khusrawi kdrea^ the local cultivators 
state that they have followed the channel up to the bed of 
the Do-kurm torrent under which it passes, and found 
that it was roofed with slabs of flat stones supported on 
pillars which rested in their turn on an arch over the running 
water. Another 4 ^/r^e of interest is one at Kaldtuk called 
Sid-o-bid, a name which is said to be a corruption of Saad- 
Abhii. According to local accounts it was excavated by one 
of the Arab generals Saad-Aii*-Ali Wiqds in the time of the 
Caliph Omar. 

Among other interesting relics of the past may be mentioned 
big, smooth flat stones with a square opening in the centre, 
four of which are to be found at Shihrak in K 4 ch, and one 
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•rch at Kaisak near Turbat, Oshap, Asiabad in Tump and Hinory. 
Natirabad. Those at Sbahrak are four in number and vary 
from 4'-9' to 6' in diameter and from l'to2'-2'in thickneu. 

Locally they are said to have been used as millstones, but 
the question arises as to how power was obtained to turn 
such large wheels, and what the advantase of stones of such 
large size could have been. It is a remarkable fact that all 
the stones are to be found along the Kech valley route from 
Persia to India. 


.-InPanjgur aretoinbs which contain engravings similar to Tombs, 
those at Guaching in Kharan, an account of which has been 
given in the gazetteer of that district. The tombs in Kol wa 
are also of interest, ss they bear geometrical designs of 
different kinds engraved upon them. 

A fine dam of good workmanship, but now in disrepair, is RMsrve 
to be seen in the hill overlooking the town of Gwadar. 


In a graveyard near the mouth of the Gish Kaur, about inieriotioni 

8 miles to the south of Sami, a tombstone has been dis* ^ 

covered bearing a Persian inscription which may be trans* 
lated as follows :— 


**In the name of God the compassionate and merciful. 

Know, that at this time the king of Kech isSheh Mir Zehri 
Husain [engraved by Ali (not legible). Know that I am a 
mulla of the people of Islam ]. 

**Know, and remember (not legible) that this threshold 
(astana) has existed for many years before our time, so many 
that we cannot count them (not legible). 

c **Ye, that succeed us, set not your heart on the world,and 
slacken not in your efforts in the worship of God and 
adopting the faith of Mehdi. Know, that we were 24 persons 
(who are buried here).” 

The interest of the inscription lies in the local tradition 
that Sheh Zehri was one of the Buledai rulers who ruled in 
Kech during the seventeenth century. 

Referring to Professor Rawlinson's derivation of the name PoMiacion 

Baluchistan from Belus or Baal, Sir Thomas Holdich 
remarks^:—**It can hardly be doubted, however, that Baal IS^Hory 
worshippers passed through Makran, ifthey did not actually 
occupy the whole country in those days, when the pre-Semi- 


1. **Notes on Ancient and Mediaeval Makran” Jouthal of 
th§ R 0 *>al Goographical Society, April 1896, Vol. VII, No. 4. 
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N W F. P bv H A Rose-R$ h8,).(k>—U S. 

I 120 00—£60 00 

General John Jacob—bv Allexandar Innes Shand — 
Rs 145 00—U S. » 22.00-1 11 00 
Amariilhh —Ea Kint! of Aghanislan—bv Rolland 
Wild Rs 125 00-U S » 18 00 -19 00 
The Country of Baluch-stan—bv A W Hughes 
Rs. 115 00-U S I 17 00-£8 10 
Afgh..nisl.an of the Afghans—bv Sirdar Ikbal All 
Sh:ih-Rs lOOOO-U S. $1500-1 7 to 
Gun-Runnine and Indian N 'rth West Frontier-by 
Arnold Keppel-Rs 100 00—US. $ 15.00- 
I 7 10 

Rival Powers in Central Asia—by Popowski 
Rs. 100 00 -U S. • 151)0—£ 7.10 
Passing It on-by General Sir Andrew Skeen 
Rs 55 00-U S I K OO-t 4 00 


EOl'R TITLES BY Ll General Sir Georgr Mac-M m 

(а) Vignettes from Indian Wars—Rs. 110 00—U S. 

I Ifa 00—‘ 8 00 

(б) Afghanistan from Drrios to Amanullah 

Rs. ISuOO—U S I 22 00 -cl 100 
(r) Miriul Races of India -Rs 160 00—U. S. • 23 00 
-1 11 00 

(d) Romsnee of Indian Frontiers—Rs. 165 00-U S 
$ 24 fK>-£ 12 00 

SoU DtstrthutorM 

M S GoshJ-e- Adah. Circular Road. Oieiia (Pakistan) 
Phones Ollice 75002 - 74681 Residence 71355 
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